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Preface 


This volume reflects and celebrates the work carried out in the frame of the project 
‘The intellectual and religious traditions of South Asia as seen through the Sanskrit 
manuscript collections of the University Library, Cambridge’, 1 funded by a Stand¬ 
ard Route research grant of the British Arts and Humanities Research Council 
(AHRC). The project, which was officially launched in November 2011, had the du¬ 
ration of three years. I served as the Principal Investigator with the assistance of 
two research associates, Daniele Cuneo and Camillo A. Formigatti, who are the co¬ 
editors of this volume. The project’s main goal was to create a complete electronic 
catalogue of the Sanskrit - and generally South Asian 2 - manuscripts held in the 
University Library (henceforth UL 3 ) of Cambridge and digitise about one-third of 
the collections, 4 linking the catalogue entries to the digital images (wherever these 
are available). 5 

Most of the contributions stem from presentations given at two workshops 
organised in April 2013 6 and September 2014 7 at the Faculty of Asian and Middle 
Eastern Studies of the University of Cambridge, while some (including my own) 
are independent contributions. However, all of them reflect the diverse efforts of 
the authors to engage - each in her or his often very personal way - with various 
aspects of the manuscript cultures of pre-modern South Asia. At the origin of this 
endeavour there is the shared awareness and recognition that the material fea¬ 
tures of the technology that allowed knowledge to be stored and circulated - 


1 We used to call it the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project, which is how I will refer to it in the follow¬ 
ing pages. 

2 Notably, the UL collections include substantial numbers of manuscripts in Prakrit, Tamil, Mal- 
ayalam, and other medieval Indian languages. 

3 Note that throughout the volume the acronym UL will refer to the Cambridge University Li¬ 
brary. Similarly, shelf-marks starting with either Add. or Or. identify manuscripts kept in the 
Cambridge University Library, unless otherwise specified. 

4 Due to the limited budget at our disposal, we could not aim at the complete digitisation of all 
the Sanskrit holdings in the UL. 

5 The catalogue is now accessible online in the Sanskrit Manuscripts section of the Cambridge 
Digital Library: http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/collections/sanskrit 

As is known, before the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project was launched, the only available print cat¬ 
alogue of the Cambridge collections was Cecil Bendall’s remarkable 1883 Catalogue of the Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University Library, Cambridge, which - as the title indicates - 
only covers the Buddhist manuscripts acquired until that year. 

6 ‘Buddhist Manuscript Culture: Textuality and Materiality’, 12-13 April 2013. 

7 ‘The South Asian Manuscript Book. Material, Textual and Historical Investigations’, 25-27 
September 2014. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-001, © 2017 V. Vergiani, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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namely, the manuscript - inevitably affected the ways in which knowledge itself 
was produced, organised, and transmitted in that world (and within it, in innu¬ 
merable local variations). Thus, the interest of manuscripts lies not only in their 
being the repositories of intellectual, religious, and aesthetic contents, but also 
in their being artefacts of a specific culture, each of them the unique outcome of 
the convergence of a number of factors: the availability of materials (such as palm 
leaf, paper, ink, pigments, etc.), the technical know-hows involved in its produc¬ 
tion (the preparation of the leaves, the scribe’s mastery of one or more scripts, the 
artists’ illuminations, etc.), the social conventions and constraints, the laws of 
offer and demand for certain works, the existence of formal and informal institu¬ 
tions supporting the cultivation of given systems of knowledge, the individual 
passions and beliefs, and so on. 

The most innovative aspect of the project, for which there were hardly any 
precedents within the field of South Asian studies, was the creation of an elec¬ 
tronic catalogue linking the individual records to digital images, and it posed 
some considerable technical challenges that demanded creative solutions. Al¬ 
ready at the application stage, and in consultation with Grant Young, then Head 
of Digital Content of the UL (who later acted as Project Manager for all the aspects 
that concerned the library), and Burkhard Quessel, Curator of Tibetan Manu¬ 
scripts at the British Library, it was decided that the records would be prepared 
in XML using the manuscript description module of TEI P5, an internationally 
recognised metadata standard that had been adopted by the UL in 2009. One of 
the first tasks that our team had to undertake was the adaptation of the TEI P5 
module, mostly developed for Western materials, to the quite different character¬ 
istics of South Asian manuscripts in terms of formats, materials, foliation, etc. 8 
Our team made the conceptual decisions about the necessary changes to the TEI 
module, with the advice of the project’s consultants, Harunaga Isaacson and 
Dominic Goodall, renowned Sanskritists with a unique experience of manu¬ 
scripts. 9 Luckily, our task was enormously facilitated by the launch of the UL’s 
new digital platform, the Cambridge Digital Library, in 2012, during the first year 
of the project. For all the technical aspects of the project’s setup we could rely on 
the invaluable assistance of Grant Young and his collaborators - in particular 


8 For a more accurate description of this and other technical/theoretical aspects of the catalogu¬ 
ing, see Formigatti (forthcoming), ‘ctitle type="alt" xml:lang="eng"> From the Shelves to the 
Web: Cataloging Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Digital Era</title>’, in Elena Mucciarelli and Heike 
Oberlin (eds), Paper & Pixel: Digital Humanities in Indology, Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz. 

9 In particular, Harunaga Isaacson has been for several years the director of the Nepalese-Ger¬ 
man Manuscript Cataloguing Project (NGMCP) funded by the German Research Foundation 
(Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft). 
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Huw Jones - with whom we established a fruitful and friendly cooperation that 
continued throughout the lifespan of the project and beyond. I take this oppor¬ 
tunity to express our heartfelt gratitude to all of them. 

The core of the work consisted in the painstaking and time-consuming direct 
inspection of each manuscript, and the careful recording of its physical and co- 
dicological features: support material, script, number of folios, number of lines 
per folio, foliation, illustrations, hands, etc., but also, as far as possible, type of 
layout, graphic and decorative devices, marginal annotations, colophons, scribal 
colophons and other paratexts - all features that are frequently neglected and 
omitted in conventional printed catalogues. 10 Besides, our team inspected the 
contents of each manuscript, to confirm or correct its identification as given in 
the hand-list(s), or establish it independently, as far as possible, in those (not too 
infrequent) cases in which the work was only vaguely identified as falling into a 
general category, such as ‘devotional poem’, ‘work on jyotisa’, etc., in the existing 
hand-list or the partial card catalogue. 11 We also tried to retrace and record the 
history of each manuscript on the basis of the information contained in sources 
as diverse as colophons, cover notes, modern hand-lists, and archives: date of 
production and place of copy; names of scribes, owners, patrons, donors, and 
other individuals involved in its production and later vicissitudes, up to the time 
and circumstances of its acquisition by the UL. 12 

This was a massive enterprise, equally daunting and exhilarating, not just 
because - as I have pointed out above - we often had to start from scratch, but 
also because the UL collections of South Asian manuscripts, although relatively 
small (if compared for example with those in the British Library or the Bodleian 


10 The emphasis on the detailed description of minute codicological aspects (such as interlinear 
space, writing frames, aksara height etc.) fulfils a specific aim, namely the creation of a manu¬ 
script description template that could be used for studies in quantitative and comparative codi- 
cology. The information gathered and encoded during our cataloguing project can be used to 
develop a database to query large amount of data, for instance in order to determine the date or 
place of production of a manuscript lacking the colophon. To achieve this goal, we (especially 
Camillo Formigatti) collaborated closely with two similar projects, Transforming Tibetan and 
Buddhist Book Culture and Tibetan Book Evolution and Technology (TiBET). Both projects were 
based at the Mongolian and Inner Asia Studies Unit (MIASU) of the University of Cambridge. For 
these collaborations we wish to thank Hildegard Diemberger, Burkhard Quessel, and Michela 
Clemente. 

11 The latter catalogue was prepared in 1916 by Louis de la Vallee Poussin with the help of Car¬ 
oline Mary Ridding (1862-1942). On the history of the formation and cataloguing of the UL South 
Asian collections, see C. A. Formigatti’s article in the present volume. 

12 For an overview of the provenance of the UL holdings, see Tables 1-2 in Formigatti’s contri¬ 
bution to this volume. 
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Library in Oxford), show considerable internal variety in terms of contents and 
provenance. 13 All the three main Indian religious traditions - Hinduism, Jainism, 
and Buddhism, with many of their own internal strands and branches - are well 
represented in the Cambridge manuscript collections, and so are some of the tra¬ 
ditional sastras (intellectual traditions) such as grammar ( vyakarana ), astron¬ 
omy/astrology (jyotisa ) and medicine ( ayurveda ). This (and of course the fact that 
historically Sanskrit was written in a wide range of regional scripts) also accounts 
for the variety of scripts found in the Cambridge collections: beside Devanagarl, 
one finds Western or Jaina Devanagarl, Nepalaksara (also known as Newari), 
Tamil, Grantha, Malayalam, Sarada and Bengali, just to mention those that are 
attested more frequently. Furthermore, a significant number (approximately one 
third) of manuscripts come from Nepal, the only region of the subcontinent in 
which the climate is temperate enough to allow their survival for several centu¬ 
ries. Thus, the UL South Asian manuscript collections cover a time range of al¬ 
most thirteen centuries, with the oldest dated specimen, Add.1049.1, 14 dating 
from 828 CE, and several from the early second millennium. Thus, they provide 
precious evidence of archaic (and poorly attested) forms of the scripts in which 
they are written. 15 Similarly well represented are early paper manuscripts (14 th - 
15 th centuries) from the (mostly Jaina) collections of Western India. 16 

Dealing with such diversity required a variety of expertise, which was se¬ 
cured through the generous collaboration of several colleagues. Many of the au¬ 
thors who have contributed to this volume (and others who for different reasons 
have not) collaborated with our team to the study and cataloguing of the UL man¬ 
uscripts, and it is my pleasure here to acknowledge their contribution. 

Nalini Balbir, with the assistance of Anett Krause from 2013, was responsible 
for the cataloguing of the rich collection of Jaina manuscripts (for the history of 
this collection, see Balbir’s contribution to this volume), which - as is typical of 


13 Incidentally, I should mention that, while the grant application, and the overall architecture 
of the project as described therein, were based on the assumption that there were about 1,200 
items to be catalogued, the real number turned out to be close to 1,600, partly because some 
manuscripts were not recorded in the main hand-list to which I had had access, and partly be¬ 
cause some bundles turned out to contain several independent manuscripts. 

14 https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01049-00001/l 

15 On the palaeography of some of the earliest manuscripts in Cambridge and in Nepal see 
Kengo Harimoto’s contribution to this volume. Among the most remarkable documents kept in 
the UL it is worth mentioning a 12 ,h -century manuscript in the extremely rare Bhaiksuki script; 
on this manuscript see Dragomir Dimitrov (2010), The Bhaiksuki manuscript of the Candra- 
lamkara (Harvard Oriental Series 72), Cambridge, Mass. 

16 On the Jaina manuscripts in the UL see Nalini Balbir’s contribution to this volume. 
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this religious tradition - includes both texts in Prakrit (mostly canonical) and 
Sanskrit, often beautifully illuminated. 

Francesco Sferra and Harunaga Isaacson advised us with the cataloguing of 
Buddhist Tantric materials. In the same field of studies, Gergely Hidas inspected 
the numerous DharanI manuscripts and prepared most of their catalogue records 
as well as other entries on copies of works on Tantric ritual. 

Florinda De Simini assisted us with the cataloguing of the manuscripts - of¬ 
ten of considerable antiquity - of the so-called Sivadharma corpus, 17 while Nina 
Mirnig prepared the records of some manuscripts of Puranas and Hindu Tantras. 
Giovanni Ciotti assisted us with the cataloguing of works on vedalaksana (i.e. 
siksa, Vedic recitation, etc.), Charles Li helped with works on kavya, grammar 
and vastusastra, and Elena Mucciarelli with Vedic works. Hugo David, who spent 
two years in Cambridge as a Newton International Fellow, generously devoted 
part of his time to the cataloguing of the manuscripts containing works of the 
classical philosophical systems ( darsanas ) in the UL. 

The UL manuscript collections also reflect the variety of literary cultures of 
pre-modern India. Even though the name of the project contained the phrase 
‘Sanskrit manuscripts’, we were aware from the beginning that the collections 
also contain a substantial number of manuscripts in other pre-modern South 
Asian languages. Over the centuries each of these literary cultures developed its 
own particular features, but they existed alongside and within the prevailing cos¬ 
mopolitan Sanskrit tradition, and often overlapped and influenced one another, 
participating in the same broader cultural phenomena. Among these regional lit¬ 
erary cultures, the one that is best attested in the UL collections is the Tamil, with 
approximately 50 manuscripts. For their inspection and study, the project could 
rely on the expertise of Eva Wilden, Emmanuel Francis, and Jean-Luc Chevillard. 

Tamil manuscripts were only some of the South Indian manuscripts that 
found their way into the UL collections at various times in the history of the li¬ 
brary. In that part of the subcontinent palm leaf remained in use as the main writ¬ 
ing support until the late 19 th -early 20 th centuries, even after the spread of print¬ 
ing. 18 As a consequence, they are all relatively young (less that two hundred years 
old), because the hot humid climate causes their rapid deterioration. Neverthe¬ 
less, especially in Kerala the commitment of the local Brahmins to preserve and 
hand down the works of the tradition was so strong that they regularly produced 


17 On this corpus, see the article De Simini and Mirnig have contributed to this volume. 

18 See Emmanuel Francis’ contribution to this volume, which looks at some aspects of the tran¬ 
sition from manuscript to printed book (and vice versa!). 
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new copies of most works in their possession even when the scholarly and reli¬ 
gious traditions that had originally produced them had died out, thus collectively 
making the region a major repository of texts of the pre-modern cultural legacy. 
A significant number of the UL South Indian manuscripts were acquired as part 
of the so-called Stolper collection in the late 1990’s, and apparently enumerated 
in the main hand-list and ostensibly provided with a classmark. 19 In fact the bun¬ 
dles bore no labels linking them to the listed classmarks, so it was necessary to 
inspect them carefully from scratch. It was Professor Kesavan Veluthat who first 
started sorting out the manuscripts by language and script and identifying some 
of the works contained in them during a four days’ visit to Cambridge in 2013. But 
the great bulk of the work, which took months, was carried out by Marco Fran- 
ceschini, a leading expert on the history of the Grantha script used to write San¬ 
skrit in Dravidian South India, and Elisa Ganser, who helped us with the manu¬ 
scripts in Malayalam script, 20 with the contribution of Francis and Wilden for the 
Tamil manuscripts. 

As is evident from the previous pages, the project was an extraordinary op¬ 
portunity to create links with Indologists worldwide, strengthening existing col¬ 
laborations and creating new ones. Besides the collaborative work on the main 
project goal, the cataloguing of the UL manuscripts, I would also like to mention 
that Camillo A. Formigatti and Daniele Cuneo contributed to the organisation of 
the exhibition ‘Buddha’s Word’ curated in 2014 by Hildegard Diemberger with the 
collaboration of Michela Clemente at the Museum of Archaeology and Anthropol¬ 
ogy in Cambridge, which displayed a range of objects (manuscript and printed 
books, writing implements and materials, and inscribed artefacts of various 
kinds) produced across Buddhist Asia to disseminate the teaching of Dharma. 
Another collaboration with a team of researchers at the Fitzwilliam Museum, led 
by the Keeper of Manuscripts and Printed Books Stella Panayotova, who work on 
the analysis of the pigments used in manuscripts in medieval Europe and Asia, 
led to the inclusion of some of the UL illuminated Sanskrit manuscripts into a 
sample of books that were examined with experimental non-destructive methods 
of analysis. 


19 Note however that in most cases the list just indicated the script, but gave no indication of 
the title or even the language of the work contained in the manuscript. On the Stolper collection, 
see Formigatti’s article in this volume. 

20 While the majority of manuscripts in the latter set are in Sanskrit, a substantial number are 
in Malayalam language, so their proper identification and cataloguing will have to be postponed 
until the resources are found to secure the collaboration of an expert on medieval and modern 
Malayalam. 
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Furthermore, the two project workshops were a forum for the dissemination 
of project findings, but also for a broader reflection and debate on the South 
Asian manuscript cultures, which covered the whole range of possible ways in 
which Indological research can engage with manuscripts and manuscript cul¬ 
ture^), from textual criticism to palaeography, codicology, and topical or histor¬ 
ical studies. 

This diversity is well illustrated in the present volume. 21 The collections them¬ 
selves are in the limelight from a variety of angles in a number of contributions. 
Camillo A. Formigatti’s paper tells the story of the Cambridge South Asian manu¬ 
script collections, and of the scholars who helped to create them, pointing to the 
important role they have played in the history of Indology. The Jaina collection 
in the UL is the subject of Nalini Balbir’s article, which looks at its history and 
contents and casts light on the ancient Jaina libraries and, generally, the book 
culture of this religious group. Vincenzo Vergiani’s contribution surveys the con¬ 
tents of Nepalese collections - a task enormously facilitated by the existence of 
online databases such as the descriptive catalogue of the Nepalese-German Man¬ 
uscript Cataloguing Project (NGMCP) 22 and the Sanskrit Manuscripts section of 
the Cambridge Digital Library - in order to attempt a reconstruction of the history 
of grammatical traditions in Nepal and reflect upon what they reveal about the 
practice of vyakarana in pre-modern South Asia at large. In his article Dominic 
Goodall presents fascinating evidence - epigraphic, archaeological, literary, and 
iconographic - that points to the existence of manuscript libraries in medieval 
Cambodia, one of the most lively centres of the so-called Sanskrit cosmopolis 
that, at its zenith, expanded well beyond the sub-continent to include most of 
South East Asia. 

Several contributions consist in studies of paratexts, layouts, and other codi- 
cological features, which draw attention to the wealth of historical information 
that can be drawn from these often neglected aspects of manuscript books. Eva 
Wilden’s article deals with what she calls ‘satellite stanzas’ in Tamil manuscripts 
and explores their multiple functions as well as their role in the emergence of 
indigenous literary genres. Paratexts are also the subject of Giovanni Ciotti’s and 
Jurgen Hanneder’s papers. The former looks at the annotations in vernacular 
(Tamil) composed by teachers, but possibly also students, in south-Indian copies 
of a centrepiece of traditional Sanskrit education such as the Amamkosa in order 


21 I would like to thank the Cambridge University Library for having granted us the permission 
to reproduce the images of many of their manuscripts, and the editors of the series Studies in 
Manuscript Cultures for having agreed to publish this volume in their prestigious collection. 

22 https://www.aai.uni-hamburg.de/en/forschung/ngmcp 
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to reconstruct practices of teaching and learning in 19 ,h -century Tamil Nadu, 
while the latter inspects the traces left by scribes, editors, and proofreaders in 
Sarada manuscripts from Kashmir, challenging widespread but superficial as¬ 
sumptions on the production and transmission of literary texts in pre-modern In¬ 
dia. The spatial arrangement of the written text on the folio is the focus of Cristina 
Scherrer-Schaub’s contribution, a masterly reflection on the complex relation be¬ 
tween orality and textuality as mirrored by the layout of early Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts, and their lasting impact on later South Asian manuscripts. Many centu¬ 
ries later, the introduction of printing in Buddhist Tibet ushered in a new era in 
the circulation of textual knowledge, but, as Michela Clemente and Filippo Lu- 
nardo show in their article, in its early stages the new technology still bore the 
visible traces of the craftsmanship of the draftsmen and engravers involved in the 
production of xylographs. On the other hand, Emmanuel Francis’ paper ques¬ 
tions simplistic ideas of linear technological progress, presenting the case of 
manuscript copies of printed books in early modern Tamil Nadu, in which the 
author considers the socio-cultural and economic factors underlying this seem¬ 
ingly odd phenomenon. 

The field of palaeographical studies is exemplified by Kengo Harimoto’s con¬ 
tribution, which inspects the evolution of the script in early-medieval (pre-1000 
CE) written documents (both manuscripts and inscriptions) from Nepal, and 
Marco Franceschini’s article, which examines the unusual system of notation of 
grammatical features in a Grantha manuscript of the Rgveda Padapatha. 

Other contributions are examples of classical textual criticism, namely Fran¬ 
cesco Sferra’s edition of the Vajrdmrtamahdtantra, one of the most important and 
ancient Buddhist yogirutantras, of which only one other copy - now seemingly in¬ 
accessible - is known to survive; Gergely Hidas’ edition of Maha-Dandadharani- 
Sitavatl, a Mahayana apotropaic scripture that is included in the Sanskrit 
Pancaralcsa collection; and Peter-Daniel Szanto’s edition of the Rigyarallitantra, a 
Vajrayana scripture preserved in two fragments that originally belonged to the 
same multiple-text manuscript of the Vajrdmrta. All of these contributions contain 
editions of little known or unpublished works and at the same time relate them to 
the history of the tradition in which they originated and the development of the 
respective genres. Similarly related to textual criticism is one of Florinda De Si- 
mini’s two contributions to the volume, which is a reflection on the pros and cons 
of traditional stemmatics in light of the author’s study of the transmission of a par¬ 
ticular corpus, the Sivadharma. 

Among the cultural and textual studies one finds Daniele Cuneo’s paper, 
which examines the iconographic programme of a manuscript that is full of pic¬ 
tures rather than words - an exquisite illuminated book produced in late medieval 
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Nepal that according to the author may have been conceived at the same time as a 
pedagogical tool for princely pupils and as a courtly objet d’art. The article co-au- 
thored by Florinda De Simini and Nina Mirnig compares different manuscript sets 
of the Sivadharma corpus and sheds light on its formation and ideological premises 
and goals, drawing insightful conclusions about sectarian dynamics in medieval 
South Asia. Lata Deokar’s article on an unpublished grammatical work, the Sub- 
antaratnakara, based on a study of its manuscript witnesses, brings back to life the 
intriguing figure of its author, the Buddhist Subhuticandra (11 th —12 th centuries), 
who composed also the Kavikamadhenu, a well-known commentary on the Amara- 
kosa. Another unpublished work, a commentary on the Candravyakarana pre¬ 
served only in a few (mostly Nepalese) manuscripts, is the focus of Mahesh Deo¬ 
kar’s contribution, which points to its importance for the history of the Candra 
system as well as to its influence on the Pali grammatical tradition. And in his paper 
Hugo David lays the ground for a critical edition of Sankara’s ‘longer’ commentary 
(,bhasya ) on the Aitareya Upanisad, a copy of which is kept in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library, oddly neglected both by the indigenous commentarial tradition and 
the modern scholarship for reasons still to be ascertained. All these articles are a 
reminder that not just individual works but whole vast areas of pre-modern South 
Asian literary culture still need to be properly researched, as they are only pre¬ 
served in manuscript form. The risk of this immense legacy being lost forever 
looms large if in the next years no adequate measures are taken to protect, repro¬ 
duce and safeguard the manuscript collections, in South Asia and worldwide. 

Today, almost 3 years after the end of the project, I am happy to be able to 
say that much has been achieved: the project has managed to create a complete 
online catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts kept in the UL and digitise a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the collections, which were its main goals. But I am also ready 
to admit that much work remains to be done, not only because this is in the nature 
of research, but also due to some other factors that I have partly mentioned be¬ 
fore: the manuscripts turned out to be much more numerous than we thought, 
and we had to develop and adjust our tools and methods as the project moved 
on. And of course we made mistakes, which sometimes it took weeks or months 
to rectify. At present, the online catalogue contains two kinds of records: those 
that are linked to digital images (almost 600) and the remaining (more than 
1,000), without images and ranging in content from basic to very rich and ex¬ 
haustive. This is where some of the advantages of an online electronic catalogue 
become apparent. Once the template has been established, enriching or indeed 
correcting the existing records is relatively easy. This will be necessary in a num¬ 
ber of cases, not only for the records of digitised manuscripts that, for lack of time 
and human resources, could not be adequately catalogued during the lifetime of 
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the project, but also for all those manuscripts the existence of which was un¬ 
known or which the project has made accessible in a way that was unthinkable 
before, thus stimulating further research on them. It is hoped that in the future a 
new project will complete the digitisation of the South Asian manuscripts in the 
Cambridge University Library and integrate and expand the existing catalogue. 


Vincenzo Vergiani 
Former Director of the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project, 
Cambridge University Library 
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Abstract: This article describes the history of the collections of Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts at the Cambridge University Library over a time-span of three centuries. It 
provides detailed descriptions of archival material as well as transcriptions of let¬ 
ters written by 19 lh -century Indologists in order to delineate the importance and in¬ 
fluence of the manuscript collections in the 19 th and 20 th century—mainly for Bud¬ 
dhist studies, but also for Jaina and Hindu studies. The last part of the contribution 
is dedicated to the fate of the collections in the 21 st century and the Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts Project. 


The patient work of Sanskrit scholars, tracking manuscripts of old, cata¬ 
loguing them and edit impo[r]tant texts from them may not strike the politi¬ 
cian and the public as spectacular, but slowly and steadily it is contributing 
to the proper understanding and adjustment of the ideology of culture for 
which India stood, and for which it is hoped she will stand, in and through 
the exigencies of historical upheavals. 

(V. Raghavan, 1963, 7) 


1 Introduction 

Manuscripts—and consequently manuscript collections and catalogues—played a 
seminal role in the development of South Asian studies in 19 lh -century Europe. 
Many European scholars travelled to the Indian subcontinent in search of manu¬ 
scripts of texts in Sanskrit and Middle Indo-Aryan languages, very often working 
with the help of local Pandits. The second half of the 19th century saw a boost of 
interest in collecting and cataloguing South Asian manuscripts. In 1853 the German 


This article is a companion to Formigatti (forthcoming), which provides an explanation of the 
theoretical background and the cataloguing practices of the Sanskrit Manuscripts project 
(alongside an examination of the history of cataloguing Sanskrit manuscripts). Thefirsttwo sec¬ 
tions of this article consist partly of a revised version of sections from Formigatti (2014) and 
Formigatti (forthcoming). I would like to express my gratitude to Vincenzo Vergiani and Daniele 
Cuneo for their insightful comments on a first draft of this article. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-002, [179H3H333 © 2017 C.A. Formigatti, published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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scholar Albrecht Weber published his Verzeichnisse der Sankrit- und Prakrit-hand- 
schriften der Koniglichen Bibliothekzu Berlin, and in 1864 another German scholar, 
Theodor Aufrecht, published a catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts kept in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. In 1868 the Indian Government began to take an active 
role in securing and cataloguing South Asian manuscripts. This new enterprise was 
seemingly prompted by the growing demands of European scholars of Indian lan¬ 
guages and literatures for better and more comprehensive tools with which to pur¬ 
sue their research. 1 It is thanks to the reports and catalogues written by scholars 
who travelled through the whole of South Asia, collecting and buying manuscripts, 
and to the catalogues of South Asian manuscripts kept in European libraries, that 
in the second half of the 19 th century the knowledge of Sanskrit literature made a 
huge step forward. Many texts hitherto unknown - and others that had been 
deemed lost - were (re)discovered. 

The latest remark holds true all the more for the collections of South Asian Man¬ 
uscripts in the Cambridge University Library (hereafter UL). 2 The history of Sanskrit 
studies at the University of Cambridge goes hand in hand with the history of its 
collections of South Asian manuscripts. We speak of ‘collections’ in the plural, ra¬ 
ther than of a single collection, because it is possible to recognize different sections 
according to the provenance of the manuscripts. In the first part of this article I de¬ 
lineate a short history of the collections of Sanskrit manuscripts. The central section 
is dedicated to the importance and influence of the collections in the 19 th and 20 th 
century—mainly for Buddhist studies, but partly also for Jaina and Hindu studies. 
Finally, the last part of this contribution is dedicated to the fate of the collections in 
the 21 st century and the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project. 


2 South Asian manuscripts in the Cambridge 
University Library 

The origin of the collections of South Asian manuscripts in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library dates back to the beginning of the 19 th century, but most of the 


1 This is clearly stated in a letter sent by Pandit Radhakrsna, Chief Pandit of the late Lahore 
Durbar, to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, dated May 10th, 1868 
(Gough, 1878,1). This topic, as well as the history of collecting and cataloguing Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts in the 18 th and 19 th century, is dealt with in more detail in § 1 in Formigatti (forthcoming). 

2 Unless specifically noted (for instance, as in Bodleian MS Or. Raghavan 3), all shelfmarks be¬ 
ginning with Add. and Or. should be understood as Cambridge University Library manuscript 
shelfmarks (i.e. UL MS Add.1711 will be cited as Add.1711 or UL MS Or.2259 as Or.2259.) 
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material accessed the library during the last thirty years of that century. Among 
the very first written documents from South Asia that arrived in Cambridge is a 
set of brass plates reproducing the text of the original Kollam Plates in reverse, to 
be used for printing, presented by the Scottish missionary Claudius Buchanan to 
the University Library in 1809. 3 These plates were commissioned by him in 1805 
in Cochin and were later used to produce a set of prints, also held in the Univer¬ 
sity Library. 4 These copper plates draw their name from Kollam, an ancient port 
town on the coast of Kerala, and are also known as the Sthanu Ravi Plates, after 
the local ruler under whom they were issued (c. 849 CE). They award trade privi¬ 
leges to two merchant associations, the Manigramam, an indigenous south In¬ 
dian group, and the Anjuvanam, probably representing West Asian interests, 
who were associated to an eastern Christian church at Kollam. 

During the 19 th and 20 th century the collections grew steadily thanks to acqui¬ 
sitions and donations by different individuals. The collections comprise manu¬ 
scripts written in many different languages, ranging from Old and Middle Indo- 
Aryan languages like Vedic, Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit to Modern Indo-Aryan lan¬ 
guages like Sinhala, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi and Urdu. Moreover, they include 
several manuscripts in Dravidian languages, mostly Tamil and Malayalam, but 
also a few in Telugu. The material related to the history of UL South Asian manu¬ 
scripts collections is scattered between various institutions in Cambridge. It con¬ 
sists of both manuscripts (handwritten catalogues, hand-lists, slips of paper kept 
with the manuscripts, letters), as well as of printed material (catalogues, reports 
and articles). 5 According to these sources, I was able to identify at least six differ¬ 
ent homogeneous collections that include Sanskrit manuscripts: 

Wright Collection 

Daniel Wright (1833-1902) was Surgeon-Major in the Indian Medical Service in 
1866-76 and Surgeon to the British Residency, Kathmandu in 1873-76. During 
this period, with the help of the Residency Pandit, Gunananda, he collected ap¬ 
proximately 450 manuscripts, more than a half of which are Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts. Gunananda was the grandson of Amrtananda, the Pandit who wrote the 
Buddhacarita manuscript Or.342, adding at the end three cantos composed by 


3 Buchanan provided the library also with South Asian manuscripts (none of them is in San¬ 
skrit; cf. also Dalby 1988, 257-59). 

4 The plates are shelved with the class-mark 0o.l.41; prints from the copper plates are shelved 
at 899.bb.149 and Buchanan's autograph facsimile of the inscriptions at Or.2259. 

5 The most relevant sources I was able to trace are listed in Appendix 1. 
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himself (cf. Cowell 1893, v-vii and Bendall 1893). Other important sections of this 
collection include numerous palm-leaf manuscripts of Saiva tantric texts, of 
kavya and jyotisa texts, and several palm-leaf manuscripts of vyakarana works 
belonging to the Candra school. 

Cowell Collection 

Edward Byles Cowell (1826-1903) (Fig. 1) was the first Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge from 1867 to 1903. On his behalf, between 1873 and 1878 R. T. H. Grif¬ 
fith, then Principal of the Benares Sanskrit College, procured for the University 
Library 77 Sanskrit manuscripts (mostly Vedic and MImamsa texts). In 1877, at 
Cowell’s request 17 more manuscripts were sent to Cambridge by J.C. Nesfield, 
again from the Benares Sanskrit College. In 1903, Cowell bequeathed hundreds 
of books and manuscripts to the Cambridge University Library, 45 of which are 
manuscripts of Sanskrit works. 



Fig. 1: Edward Byles Cowell (1826-1903). 
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Fig. 2: Georg Biihler (1837-98). 


Biihler Collection 

In 1877, the German Indologist Georg Biihler (1837-98) (Fig. 2) sold to the Library 
68 Jaina manuscripts bought by him in Western India during his tour in search of 
Sanskrit manuscripts in Kasmir, Rajputana and Central India (on this journey, 
see Biihler 1877). 

Corpus Christi or Honner Collection 

Colonel Augustus Cotgrave Honner of the 1 st Bombay Grenadiers collected approx¬ 
imately 300 Indian manuscripts in Lucknow around 1860-1870. The collection 
passed to Francis Hodder and was deposited in the Cork Royal Institute, then was 
given to Corpus Christi College, and is now on deposit at the University Library. 
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Fig. 3: Cecil Bendall (1856-1906). 


Bendall Collection 

The biggest collection (more than 630 manuscripts) has been gathered for the Li¬ 
brary by Cecil Bendall (1856-1906) (Fig. 3), Professor of Sanskrit in Cambridge 
from 1903 to 1906, during his two journeys to North India and Nepal in 1884-85 
and 1898-9. In his search for manuscripts he was helped by several Pandits, both 
in Nepal and India: in Nepal by Indrananda, the son of Gunananda (the Pandit 
who helped D. Wright), in India by Bhagvandas Kevaldas, Ciman Lai, and 
Sudhakara Dube. 

Stolper Collection 

In 1990-91 the University Library acquired a set of South Indian manuscripts from 
the book dealer Robert E. Stolper. This collection includes palm-leaf manuscripts 
in Grantha, Malayalam, and Tamil scripts (the latter include texts in both Sanskrit 
and Malayalam languages). It is the least documented part of the UL collections as 
far as the history of the provenance is concerned. 
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A seventh group consists of Sanskrit manuscripts hailing from different regions of 
South Asia (for instance, Kashmir, the North Western Provinces and Tamil Nadu) 
donated to the UL by various private individuals. Mention should also be made of 
the two main collections of Pali manuscripts, the Rhys Davids and the Scott collec¬ 
tions (about these two collections, see Dalby 1988). Some manuscripts included in 
the Rhys Davids collection are Sanskrit texts with a commentary in Sinhala (for in¬ 
stance Add.960, a palm-leaf manuscript of the Pratyayasataka). 6 

It is difficult to ascertain the exact number of Sanskrit manuscripts in the UL, 
for very often what is listed as a single manuscript in the old catalogues and hand¬ 
lists turns out to be a bundle of fragments from different manuscripts, and some¬ 
times two texts originally listed as separate manuscripts turn out to be one manu¬ 
script. 7 There is always a certain degree of arbitrariness in decisions such as split¬ 
ting a bundle of folios into more manuscripts, or conversely group together into one 
single entry manuscripts previously catalogued separately. It is all the more diffi¬ 
cult to reach a decision in the case of the numerous bundles of fragments, like for 
instance for the fragments of manuscripts grouped together under the shelfmarks 
Add.1679 and Add.1680. After his tour in Europe for the compilation of the New 
Catalogus Catalogurum, in 1963 V. Raghavan counted 1262 manuscripts kept in 
three different places in Cambridge: the UL, Trinity College and the private collec¬ 
tion of Prof. H.W. Bailey (Raghavan 1963, 65). At the moment of writing, the total 
amount of Sanskrit manuscripts in the UL is estimated to be between 1600 and 1700 
(due to the numerous still unidentified fragments, it is very difficult to provide an 
exact figure). We might add to this figure the Sanskrit manuscripts kept in Trinity 
College, 8 in Christ’s College, 9 in the Ancient India and Iran Trust, as well as some 
Sanskrit manuscripts in the Museum for Archaeology and Anthropology. 10 


6 The Pali manuscripts of the Rhys Davids collection in the UL are listed in Rhys Davids 1883, 
145-46 (see also Appendix 1, List Add.; on the role of Rhys Davids in the acquisition of Pali manu¬ 
scripts in general and the impact on Pali studies in the 19 th century, see Gornall 2015, 478-79). 

7 For instance, Add.1380 and Add.1381 are listed as separate manuscripts in Bendall’s catalogue 
(Bendall 1883, 80-81). 

8 Catalogued by Theodor Aufrecht 1869. 

9 Eight manuscripts, described by D. Cuneo in a tabular e-catalogue available on the college web¬ 
site: https://www.christs.cam.ac.uk/sites/www.christs.cam.ac.uk/files/Library/Catalogues/Sanskrit- 
catalogue.pdf. 

10 These last two small collections are still uncatalogued. The author of this article has started 
cataloguing the AIIT Sanskrit manuscripts, but the project has been put on hold for the time 
being. 
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Until very recently, only two printed catalogues describing the Sanskrit manu¬ 
scripts kept in the UL were available: the Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts in the University Library, Cambridge, prepared by C. Bendall in 1883, which 
contains descriptions of 248 manuscripts in the Wright collection, and the list of 
South Asian manuscripts belonging to Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, com¬ 
piled by Grahame Niemann in 1980. Strictly speaking, the latter is a catalogue of 
manuscripts belonging to a college and not to the UL, but since the manuscripts are 
kept in the UL, it has been mentioned alongside Bendall’s catalogue. Moreover, two 
other catalogues of South Asian manuscripts in Cambridge ought to be remem¬ 
bered: T. Aufrecht’s A Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity Col¬ 
lege Cambridge (1869, mentioned above), and T.W. Rhys Davids’ List of Pali Manu¬ 
scripts in the Cambridge University Library (1883). 

An integral part of the cataloguing process consisted of tracing the provenance 
of the manuscripts. While pursuing this task, I soon realized that it is possible to 
reconstruct the history that lies behind the transfer of the manuscripts from South 
Asia to Cambridge. The reconstruction of this history provides a means for a better 
understanding not only of the scholarly/academic and intellectual milieu that 
shaped South Asian studies in Europe in the 19 th century, but occasionally also of 
the reception of South Asian religions and culture in the West. In the following sec¬ 
tions (§ 3 and § 4), hopefully it will become clear that the publication of catalogues 
is of utter importance for at least two correlated reasons: as they are the main gate¬ 
ways to access collections, they also have a direct impact and influence on schol¬ 
arly research. 


3 The collections in the 19 th century: Laying the 
foundations 

Most of the South Asian manuscripts reached the UL in the 19 th century. Five of 
the six major collections listed above were acquired before 1900: the Wright, the 
Cowell, the Biihler, the Bendall, 11 and the Honner collections. Together they in¬ 
clude more than 1400 manuscripts. In terms both of the numbers as well as of the 
importance of the manuscripts, it is this century that indelibly shaped the char¬ 
acter of the Cambridge collections of Sanskrit manuscripts. 


11 With the exception of very few manuscripts that were bequeathed after Bendall’s death in 
1906 or were found in his papers and thus reached the UL in the first decades of the 20 th century 
(cf. Appendix 2). 
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3.1 The ‘Cambridge Buddhist Manuscripts’, or the collections 
as they are 


Buddhist Sanskrit literature has been my special 
study, and for it materials exist nowhere in Europe 
comparable to those of Cambridge. 

(Bendall 1903, 8) 

These words, used by Cecil Bendall in his application for the professorship of 
Sanskrit, were surely not a hyperbole—in fact, to a certain extent they still hold 
true. Before the 19 th century, due to the fragmentary character of the primary 
sources, the knowledge of Buddhism in the West was full of misconceptions—to 
say the least. In his book The Awakening of the West, Stephen Batchelor devotes 
part four to the history of Buddhist studies in 18 th - and 19 lh -century Europe. This 
passage from the fourteenth chapter provides a lively description of what, at the 
end of the 18 th century. Westerners thought Buddhism was: 

With no Buddhists to consult, no Sanskrit Buddhist texts to read, and in a climate of brah- 
manical anti-Buddhist prejudice, these pioneers of Indian studies [i.e. Sir William Jones, 
Charles Wilkins, and other members of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at the end of the 18 th 
century] gave little attention to the obscure figure they knew as Boudh. Jones believed that 
Buddha was the teutonic god Wotan or Odin. The clan name ‘Shakya’ reminded him of that 
of the ancient Egyptian king Shishac. In the statues of the Buddha he noted strikingly Ethi- 
opic features. The ‘mild heresy of the ancient Bauddhas’, he concluded, must have been 
imported to India from north Africa. 

(Batchelor 1994, 233) 

This situation started to change during the first half of the 19 th century, when 
Western scholars gained access to the primary sources in Sanskrit and Pali. 12 The 
two central figures of this period are Brian Houghton Hodgson and the French 
scholar Eugene Burnouf. From 1820 onwards, Hodgson held different posts for 
the British civil service in the Nepalese capital Kathmandu (Assistant Resident, 
Resident Postmaster and finally, in 1833, Resident). He was also a keen collector 
of Sanskrit manuscripts and Tibetan block prints of Buddhist texts, which he sent 
to various institutions around the world (for instance the libraries of the College 
of Fort William and of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Royal Asiatic Soci- 


12 For practical reasons, I do not dwell here on the great influence of T. W. Rhys Davids in the 
field of Pali and Theravada Buddhist studies; suffice it here to mention again the fact that he was 
the founder of the Pali Text Society. 
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ety, the India Office and the Bodleian Library). In 1837 he sent a total of 147 Nep¬ 
alese manuscripts of Buddhist texts to the Societe asiatique in Paris and to 
Burnouf personally, and ‘[s]uddenly Burnouf had before him more Buddhist San¬ 
skrit manuscripts than had been available to any previous European scholar, 
with the obvious exception of Brian Hodgson in Kathmandu. But unlike Hodgson, 
Burnouf was able to read them.’ 13 It is on these manuscripts that Burnouf based 
his seminal study Introduction a Vhistoire du Buddhisme indien, published in 
1844. The importance of this work for the understanding and the reception of 
Buddhism in Western culture cannot be overestimated, for Burnouf managed to 
‘construct from this fresh field of unexamined documents an intelligible scheme 
of ideas which would henceforth be the prototype of the European concept of 
Buddhism’ [Batchelor 1994, 239]. 

Like the Hodgson collection in Paris used by Burnouf, the Wright and Bendall 
collections of Sanskrit manuscripts played a pivotal role in the spread of 
knowledge about Buddhism in the West. While the manuscripts sent to Europe 
by Hodgson were mostly modern copies on paper copied for him by Nepalese 
scribes, Daniel Wright was able to procure original palm-leaf manuscripts of most 
of the works studied by Burnouf. Among these palm-leaf manuscripts one can 
find manuscripts that are interesting from many points of view in various disci¬ 
plines (literature, palaeography, codicology, art history, etc.), as Bendall aptly 
pointed out in the introduction to his 1883 catalogue: 

The first discovery of a large unexplored literature in Nepal was due to Mr Brian Houghton 
Hodgson, whose untiring zeal and well-used opportunities have enabled him to supply a 
greater quantity of material for the study of the literature and natural history of India and 
Tibet than any person before or since. After such achievements, immortalized by the great 
work of Burnouf, it was but natural to hope that further material for research might still be 
forthcoming in the same country. Accordingly on the suggestion of Professor Cowell, Dr 
Wright was requested by Professor W. Wright to procure specimens of such copies as could 
be made to order from works still extant in Nepal. These specimens were sent, and form 
Add. 1042 [...] in our collection. Dr Wright however soon found that originals were procura¬ 
ble, and the result of his energetic and persevering negotiation and the well-timed liberality 
of the University has been the acquisition of a series of works which, apart from their literary 
interest, will be seen from the following pages to be from a merely antiquarian and palaeo- 
graphical point of view, the most important collection of Indian MSS. that has come into the 
hands of scholars. 

(Bendall 1883, VII-VIII) 


13 Introduction by D. S. Lopez Junior to the English translation of Burnouf s Histoire (Burnouf 
2010 , 11 ). 
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I have included this long quotation because it contains fundamental observations 
on which I would like to expand. Bendall mentions Add.1042, four loose paper fo¬ 
lios ‘sent over from Nepal by Dr D. Wright in 1873, when it was proposed to obtain 
copies of various Sanskrit manuscripts existing in Nepal, for the University Library’ 
(Bendall 1883, 26-27). They contain part of the Maitrakanyakavadana and part of 
the Lahkavatara. Although at least one other Sanskrit manuscript had already 
reached the UL before 1873, 14 Add.1042 can be considered the foundation stone of 
the Cambridge collections. Unlike in the case of the Nepalese manuscripts sent to 
Europe by Hodgson, up to now the historical impact of the Cambridge collections 
of Sanskrit manuscripts on 19 th century Buddhist studies has not always been ade¬ 
quately recognized. For instance, in the book by S. Batchelor mentioned above 
there is no mention of the importance of these collections or of Cowell’s and Ben- 
dalEs scholarly achievements in the field of Buddhist studies. This is particularly 
regrettable, since both scholars managed to create an international scholarly net¬ 
work centred around the manuscript collections. 

A good example is Or.1290, which contains a series of letters sent by the Tibet - 
ologist H. Wenzel to Cowell in 1891 and 1892, at a time when Cowell was preparing 
his critical edition of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita (published in 1893). This work was 
translated into Tibetan in the 7 th or 8 th century, and in order to improve his edition 
Cowell asked Wenzel to check the Tibetan translation. These and similar letters sent 
to Cowell by other Indologists allow us to get a glimpse in the workshop of a 19 th 
century Indologist and philologist and to reconstruct his editorial methods. Cow¬ 
ell’s editio princeps of the Buddhacarita, based on two manuscripts in the UL, 15 
made available to scholars for the first time the oldest known mahakavya, dated 
between the first century and the second quarter of the second century CE. His edi¬ 
tion was used and commented by several scholars for around forty years and was 
replaced only in 1936 by E. Johnston’s edition. Cowell’s contribution to the field of 
Buddhist studies 16 includes also another milestone, the editio princeps of the 


14 Add. 572, a modern manuscript of the first chapter ( Mitralabha ) of the Hitopadesa, donated 
by Robert Cotton Mather in 1868. It is in the format of a Western notebook and most probably 
was written for didactic purposes for Western scholars. (Add.285.67 entered the UL most proba¬ 
bly before or around the 1860s, but no precise information is available.) 

15 Cowell 1893, iv. The manuscript labelled C is Add.1387 (the UL copy), while manuscript D is 
Or.342 (Cowell’s private copy, bequeathed to the UL after his death). 

16 Cowell’s contribution to Buddhist studies includes also his editorship of the English transla¬ 
tion of the Pali jatakas prepared by various scholars and published in six volumes from 1895 to 
1907 (vol. I translated by Robert Chalmers, 1895; vol. II by W.H.D. Rouse, 1895; vol. Ill by H.T. 
Francis and R.A. Neil, 1897; vol. IV by W.H.D. Rouse, 1901; vol. V by H.T. Francis, 1905; finally, 
vol. VI by E.B. Cowell and W.H.D. Rouse, 1907). 
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Divyavadana in collaboration with R. A. Neil, published in 1886. Again based 
mostly on the manuscripts kept in the UL, 17 this contribution endured the time bet¬ 
ter and it is still the reference edition used nowadays. 18 

Scholars from all over the world (for instance, Nepal, India, Europe, the United 
States and Japan) were in regular correspondence with Bendall—not only Indolo¬ 
gists, but also Sinologists, Semitists, and many others. The wide range of Bendall’s 
academic contacts is clearly seen in the testimonials to his application for the pro¬ 
fessorship of Sanskrit in 1903. 19 Even more than in the case of Cowell, his research 
interests were deeply influenced by the UL Sanskrit collections. Although based on 
limited manuscript evidence and inevitably dated, BendalTs editions and studies 
of the Meghasutra (1880) and Santideva’s Siksasamuccaya (1902) have stood the 
test of time well. It is however with his pioneering work in the field of the history of 
Nepal and of palaeography of Nepalese scripts that Bendall left an indelible mark 
in Sanskrit studies. As soon as he started cataloguing the manuscripts in the Wright 
collection, he recognized immediately their importance as historical documents. In 
1881, two years before the publication of his Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts, he published an article in which he draws attention to the manuscript col¬ 
ophons as sources for the reconstruction of Nepalese history. Moreover, he ad¬ 
dresses the doubts about the antiquity of the manuscripts raised by other scholars 
who were sceptical evidently because they had not yet seen similarly ancient man¬ 
uscripts before. 20 BendalTs discoveries about Nepalese history and his palaeo- 
graphical acumen allowed him to enrich his 1883 Catalogue with an Historical and 


17 Cowell 1886, vi; manuscript A in the edition is Add.865, manuscript B is untraced, manu¬ 
script C is Add.2598, and manuscript F is Add.1680.3. 

18 P. L. Vaidya’s 1959 edition is basically a reprint of Cowell’s and Neil’s edition. Among the 
numerous publications about the Divyavadana still based on Cowell’s and Neil’s edition, see for 
instance the recent translations by Rotman (2008) and Tatelman (2000 and 2005); a discussion 
and preliminary analysis of the manuscript tradition of the Divyavadana and its position in the 
avadanamala literature is provided by Formigatti (2016a). 

19 The list includes scholars based in India (G.A. Grierson), Germany (J. Jolly, F. Kielhorn, H. 
Oldenberg, P. Deussen, E. Leumann—professor in Strasbourg, at that time part of the German 
Empire), France (E. Senart), Italy (A. de Gubernatis), England (T. W. Rhys Davids), and Scotland 
(J. Eggeling) (Bendall 1903). 

20 ‘The early dates of some of these MSS. have been, indeed, received in some quarters with 
certain incredulity; but for myself, I must testify that, after about two years study, both of the 
great Cambridge collection, of which I have been during this time engaged in preparing a cata¬ 
logue, and of various Buddhistic MSS. in other libraries, the truthfulness and genuineness of the 
colophons is placed in almost every case beyond a doubt by evidence both varied and conclu¬ 
sive’ (Bendall 1882,190). Bendall then lists the varied and conclusive evidence: the climate and 
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a Palaeographical Introduction of such importance that the latter is still used as a 
reference work for the palaeography of Nepalese scripts. His work on the history of 
Nepal culminated in the publication of a revised and enlarged version as a Histori¬ 
cal Introduction to Haraprasad Shastri’s 1905 catalogue of manuscripts in the Dur¬ 
bar Library, Nepal, with the title The History of Nepal and Surrounding Kingdoms 
(1000-1600 A.D.) compiled chiefly from MSS. lately discovered. Finally, Bendall’s 
1883 Catalogue as whole is such a fundamental piece of scholarship that it was re¬ 
printed in 1992 in the VOHD series as Supplementband 33. 21 Another palaeograph¬ 
ical endeavour of this untiring scholar worth mentioning is his discovery and study 
of the Bhaiksukl/Sindhu(ra) script 22 (Bendall 1886b and 1890). For 120 years, his 
articles were the primary studies available on this subject, until the recent contri¬ 
butions by A. Hanisch (2009) and D. Dimitrov (2010). Even though Bendall died at 
the young age of 50, his list of publications is long and includes several important 
works. I hope these few examples suffice to bring to light both his scholarly stature 
as well as the importance of the UL collections of Sanskrit manuscripts for Buddhist 
and Sanskrit studies in the 19 th century. 


3.2 Interlude: Manuscripts of Jaina, Hindu, and secular works 

In the 19 th and 20 th century, the UL collections of Sanskrit manuscripts were known 
and tapped into mostly by scholars of Buddhism precisely thanks to Bendall’s cat¬ 
alogue. However, in terms of sheer number the Jaina manuscripts in the UL almost 
match the Buddhist manuscripts: the former amount to 324, while the latter to 381. 
The figure for the Jaina manuscript is provided in N. Balbir’s article in this volume 
and refers to ‘manuscripts where a Jain work is copied. This means religious scrip¬ 
tures of all kinds (‘canon’, liturgy, ritual, narratives, stotras, etc.) and contributions 


remoteness of Nepal, the physical features of the manuscripts, the comparison of the scripts with 
inscriptions. 

21 ‘The reason for making it available again lies firstly in the fact that the information contained 
in the colophons of the MSS. belonging to this collection, viz. the Daniel Wright Collection, still 
retains the importance it had for the historian and philologist when it first appeared [...]; sec¬ 
ondly, what justifies the reprint of the latter is simply that descriptions - of the high standard of 
Bendall’s - of manuscripts like those of the collection at Cambridge, are now attracting more 
and more attention, and a major reason for this is the very activity of the NGMPP’ (Wezler in 
Bendall 1992, v). 

22 Also known as ‘arrow-headed’ or ‘nail-headed’ script; the original name of this script is dis¬ 
cussed in Dimitrov 2010, 6-9. 
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by Jain authors to disciplines of knowledge such as grammar, lexicography, astron¬ 
omy, mathematics, etc’ (Balbir, p. 54). Consequently, our definition of ‘Buddhist 
manuscript’ is also broad enough to include manuscripts of works composed by 
Buddhist authors but belonging to various disciplines of knowledge. 23 Since in her 
article in this volume N. Balbir masterly describes and analyses the UL collection of 
Jaina manuscripts, 24 we can turn directly to the manuscripts of Hindu and secular 
works. It would be beyond the scope of this article, to provide a full account even 
of selected manuscripts belonging to these two groups and of their importance for 
Sanskrit studies. I will therefore limit myself to the description of a specific category 
of manuscripts, in order to elucidate how E. B. Cowell made use of a particular sec¬ 
tion of the collections. Finally, I will introduce three instances of circulation of man¬ 
uscripts among 19 th -century European scholars as examples of the network of 
scholars with which Bendall was in contact. 

Cowell was elected the first Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Cambridge 
in 1867. 25 We have already mentioned his achievements in the field of Buddhist 
studies. However, Cowell’s scholarly interests were very wide, and very often the 
only testimony of them is preserved in his unpublished papers. In 1873, he in¬ 
structed Ralph T. H. Griffith of the Benares Sanskrit College to procure manuscripts 
of texts belonging to specific literary genres for his personal study, as well as for the 
Cambridge University Library. 26 Until 1878 Griffith continued to send manuscripts 
to Cambridge. After Cowell’s death in 1903 they were bequeathed to the UL. It is not 
by chance that the great majority of the manuscripts sent to Cambridge by Griffith 
consist of Vedic and MImamsa works. Cowell’s interest in this branch of Indian 
knowledge is testified by a series of twelve manuscripts containing his notes and 
an unpublished translation of the Rgveda (Or.372 to Or.383). The following note on 
folio lr of Or.372 provides an insight into his scholarly attitude and his care for the 
interests of his pupils: 


23 In our count we have included nine manuscripts of grammatical texts of the Candra school, 
seventeen manuscripts of the Amarakosa, and eight manuscripts of Buddhist kavya works (three 
of Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita, three of Aryasura’s Jdtakamald, and two of Ksemendra’s Bodhi- 
sattvavaddnakalpalata). 

24 On the role of G. Biihler in building the UL collection of Jaina manuscripts see also Formigatti 
forthcoming, § 1.1 and Appendix 1. 

25 It is interesting to note that the contest was between Cowell and Theodore Aufrecht. Cowell 
was elected with a great majority of votes, as he ‘was warmly supported by Max Muller and many 
eminent scholars and friends’ (Oxford DNB, s.v. Cowell, Edward Byles). 

26 To these manuscripts we should add also Add.1934-50, bought in 1878 from J.C. Nesfield, 
who was also based at the Benares Sanskrit College. 
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N.B. This translation of the Rig Veda is not intended for publication. It was prepared for my 
own use, as I have several years past been reading the R. V. with various classes +1 never knew 
at the beginning of a term which book my pupils might want to read. My authorities have been 
mainly Grassmann (Lexicon + transl.), Ludwig (vols. i. ii. iv. v.) with continual reference to 
Sayana. Mar. 23.1899. E.B.C. 

Cowell’s interest in Vedic knowledge was not limited to the Rgveda, and in fact a 
series of 22 manuscripts of texts belonging to the Vedalaksana branch of knowledge 
are a good example of manuscripts commissioned by him to be copied for the pur¬ 
pose of his own study. 27 Ten manuscripts contain Siksa texts, works on phonetics 
and phonology dealing with the pronunciation and recitation of both Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, and other theoretical topics such as the accent-bearing unit, or 
providing list of Vedic words to be memorised on account of the ambiguity of their 
articulatory features. 28 Another class of Vedalaksana texts, represented by four 
manuscripts, are the Anukramanis, lists of various features of the Vedic samhitas, 
for instance number and attribution of meters to different deities, indexes of titles 
of works about the Vedas etc. 29 Furthermore, we can add a smaller group of three 
manuscripts of Parisista texts, 30 as well as one manuscript of a text on Vedavikrti, 
the Jatapataladipika . 31 Many of these manuscripts are modern copies commis¬ 
sioned by Griffith to scribes, and thus they share many common features. For in¬ 
stance, it is possible to distinguish a series of three manuscripts all written in 1877: 
one manuscript of the Lomasisiksa (Add.1709), one of the Kesavisiksa (Add.1710) 
and one of the Laghvamoghanandinisiksa (Add.1711). Although only the first man¬ 
uscript is dated, it is clear from the script that all three have been written by the 
same scribe. Most probably they were conceived as a single collection of siksa texts, 
as they share many common features: paper and layout are identical, and at the 
end of Add.1709 the catch number 18 is written, which is repeated on the first folio 
of Add.1710 and on the verso of Add.1711 (which consists of a single folio). 


27 Add.879, Add.907, Add.1709-11, Add.1720, Add.1909-10, Add.1914, Add.1920-21, Add.1923- 
25, Add.1934-38, Add.1944, Add.1946-47 (Add.1934-38 were bought from J.C. Nesfield in Bena¬ 
res in 1877, see Appendix 2, Table 1; other manuscripts of Vedalaksana works—not listed here— 
were acquired by Bendall). We would like to acknowledge the fundamental help provided by our 
collaborator Giovanni Ciotti for the cataloguing of these manuscripts. 

28 Add.1709-11, Add.1923-25, Add.1934, Add.1936-38, (Add.1936-38 were bought from J.C. 
Nesfield Benares in 1877, see Appendix 2, Table 1). 

29 Add.879, Add.1909, Add.1914, Add.1920. 

30 Add.1944, Add.1946, Add.1947. 

31 Add.1910; Vedavikrti means literally ‘[textual] modifications of the Vedic texts’, i.e. recombi¬ 
nations of words for mnemonic purposes. 
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The centrality of manuscripts for research in 19 th century is confirmed by the 
information we can gather from the correspondence of scholars. At a time when 
many texts had yet to be edited, scholars often had to rely directly on manuscripts 
for their research. They were even willing to send manuscripts all over Europe— 
sometimes, even precious palm-leaf manuscripts. Add.7603/18 is a letter sent by 
the Russian Indologist Ivan P. Minayev to Cecil Bendall in 1887. At that time, Ben- 
dall was working on an article about the Tantrakhyana, the Nepalese recension of 
the Pahcatantra (Bendall 1888b). According to this letter, Minayev provided Ben¬ 
dall with one manuscript of the Tantrakhyana from the library of the University of 
St Petersburg. I provide here a diplomatic transcription of this very short letter: 


University of St Petersburg, 9 Oct 87 


Dear Bendall, 

I hope the Tantrakhyana is now with you. I am very sorry for the delay. It took some time to 
find out the Ms., and to get the necessary permission for the loan. The translation is not 
Newari, but Gorkhali. I do not think the Ms. will be of great use to you, however. Your edition, 
I hope, will be soon out 


Sincerely Yours 


I Minayeff 


This is a case in which a manuscript was sent to Cambridge, but we know of manu¬ 
scripts in the UL collections that Bendall sent to other scholars. In this case, our 
source is not a letter, but the original envelopes with which the manuscripts were 
wrapped when they were sent back to Cambridge. A first example is Add.2137, a 
unique manuscript of the Nyayavikasini, a Newari commentary/translation on the 
Naradasmrti by the Nepalese author Manika, dated 1407 CE. 32 In 1885 the manu¬ 
script was sent to J. Jolly, professor in Wurzburg, who was preparing a critical edi¬ 
tion of the Naradasmrti , 33 The manuscript is still wrapped in the cardboard cover 
used by J. Jolly to ship the manuscript back to C. Bendall (after the loan mentioned 
in both Bendall 1886a and J oily 1885). On the front cover of the box we read in pencil 
in Latin characters ‘Naradasmrti Bendall,’ and on the back cover, written in pen in 
Latin characters: ‘Professor C. Bendall British Museum London W.C.’ and ‘Ges- 
chaeftspapiere. einschreiben.’ On the side of the box, the sender’s name is written 


32 On the importance of this commentary for the cultural history of 14 ,h -century Nepal and 
Manika, the author of the commentary, see Formigatti 2016b, 56-63; on the manuscript and its 
importance for the textual tradition of the Naradasmrti , see also Jolly 1885, passim, Bendall 
1886a, 56-9, and Lariviere 1989: ix-xxx. 

33 Although the volume is dated 1885, at the end of the introduction Jolly reports the place and 
date of completion as ‘Wurzburg, February 16 th , 1886’ (Jolly 1885,16). 
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in pen in Latin characters: ‘From Prof. J. Jolly Wuerzburg.’ Unfortunately, the stamp 
is illegible, so that we don’t know the exact date when it was posted. Interestingly, 
the manuscript was sent back to Bendall’s office at the British Museum in London 
and not to Cambridge. 

In 1902, Bendall sent another manuscript (Or.1279) to Jolly requesting him to iden¬ 
tify the work, as the latter was an expert on Indian medicine. It is an old Nepalese palm- 
leaf manuscript containing Vangasena’s Cikitsdsarasangraha, a long treatise on 
Ayurveda. In this case, not only the top of the original wrapping box 34 was preserved 
together with the manuscript, but also the letter dated 21 May 1902, in which Jolly iden¬ 
tifies the work and provides a first evaluation of its philological importance. 35 

Several other letters kept in the UL archives further confirm how well con¬ 
nected Bendall was with the most important Sanskrit scholars of his time. 36 These 
letters are clear evidence that his work on the palaeography of Nepalese scripts and 
his expertise in Buddhist Sanskrit texts, acquired thanks to his untiring work on the 
UL Buddhist manuscripts, was widely recognized. 


3.3 A notable absence, or the collections as they could have been 

As we have seen, the UL collections of Sanskrit manuscripts are particularly im¬ 
portant for their high number of old Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts. If you are in¬ 
terested in Buddhist Sanskrit texts or the study of Nepalese medieval culture, you 
might probably think to pay a visit to Cambridge and consult the UL collections. On 
the other hand, if you are interested in the Sanskrit tradition and the history of 
Kashmir, you would probably want to travel to Oxford and consult the manuscripts 
of the Stein collection. In the Bodleian Library there is however another collection 
that features Kashmirian manuscripts: the Hultzsch collection. Usually, it is not re¬ 
ferred to as a homogenous collection because—unlike for instance the Stein manu¬ 
scripts—it was not kept as such under the name of their former owner. The manu¬ 
scripts are described in the 1905 catalogue by M. Winternitz and A. B Keith together 
with manuscripts from other collections. In the preface, E. W. B. Nicholson summa¬ 
rizes the circumstances of the acquisition as follows: 


34 The name of the sender (‘Jolly Wurzburg’) is recognizable on the box, as well as partially the 
name and address of the addressee (‘[Pro]fessor Bendall [?] Castle Str. Cambridge’). 

35 The letter is partially transcribed in the description of the manuscript on the Cambridge Dig¬ 
ital Library (https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-0R-01279/l). 

36 They are kept in the UL as Add.7603. 
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On Oct. 22,1884 Dr. Eugen Hultzsch, afterwards epigraphist on the Madras Archaeological 
Survey, had landed in Bombay from Trieste, and on May 2, 1885, he had re-embarked at 
Bombay: in the interval he had obtained 483 vols. of MSS., a list of which, and of the chief 
places he visited, will be found in an article by him [...] Of these 483 he offered 465 to the 
Bodleian for a sum of £225, which, in view of the financial condition of the library and the 
heavy cost involved in binding and repairing, was reduced to £200, and for this sum the 
collection was purchased, in 1887, under the advice of Prof. Max Muller. In extent it out¬ 
numbered the Mill, Walker, Hodgson, and Fraser MSS. combined, and it distinctly improved 
the average antiquity of the Bodleian Sanskrit collection. 

(Winternitz 1905, iii) 

In reality, the story behind this acquisition is much more interesting and involves 
many people and institutions between England, Germany, and India. It can be 
reconstructed by means of the correspondence of the people involved (preserved 
in the Bodleian Library at Library Records d.1088). On 19 October 1886 Reinhold 
Rost, the India Office librarian, sends a letter to the Principal Librarian of the Bod¬ 
leian Library, writing that he has been ‘requested by Dr. E. Hultzsch, of Dresden, 
to send you the enclosed list of Sanskrit MSS. He proposes to sell 465 out of the 
483 numbers of which the collection consists for £225’. Rost then suggests to con¬ 
sult Prof. Max Muller on this matter, who promptly replies two days after. Obvi¬ 
ously, the Bodley’s Librarian E. W. B. Nicholson must also be involved, and an 
arrangement is made to send the manuscripts to the Bodleian for inspection. At 
that time, E. Hultzsch is in India, holding the post of epigraphist at the Madras 
Presidency. It is therefore Hultzsch’s father who sends the manuscripts from 
Dresden to Oxford in November of the same year. In a letter dated 22 November, 
Max Muller suggests that it would be better to ask the ‘Professor of Sanskrit’ to 
write a report on them—that is, the Boden Professor for Sanskrit, M. Monier-Wil¬ 
liams. Four days pass after M. Monier-Williams’s reply, in which he writes that he 
regrets that the request came too late, as he now has ‘only a few days left before 
starting for the South of France’ and he is ‘utterly overwhelmed with work.’ 37 At 
this point, R. Rost steps in again and on the 8 December writes a letter in which 
he kindly requests Monier-Williams to ask either E. W. B. Nicholson or A. A. Mac- 
donnell for their opinion on the manuscripts, for otherwise everything would 
have to wait ‘till end of February.’ Moreover, he adds the following suggestion: 


37 Any resemblance of this account with contemporary persons or real events is purely acci¬ 
dental. 
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‘The work of assessing the value of the MSS. will be greatly facilitated by the de¬ 
scriptive catalogue which has been conscientiously made. 38 Would you allow 
Prof. Cowell, of Cambridge, or anyone whom he may depute, to inspect the MSS. 
in the course of the ensuing recess?’ With the Christmas break approaching, all 
the persons involved in this delicate matter would probably like to pass the re¬ 
sponsibility to somebody else. At this point. Max Muller comes into play again, 
writing the following letter: 


12 Dec. 86 

Dear Mr. Nicholson, 

I have carefully gone through the titles of the MSS. Offered to us by Dr. Hultzsch, and I quite 
approve of Dr. Rost’s suggestion that they should go to Cambridge. We possess MSS. of 
nearly all the texts, excepting the Jaina texts, which the collection contains while Cam¬ 
bridge does not. As long as the Collection is kept in England, the MSS will be accessible to 
scholars at Cambridge as at Oxford. I shall be sorry if they went to the British Museum, still 
even there they might be consulted. If Cambridge shall decline to buy them, the matter 
might be reconsidered, but I will strongly advise the Bodleian not to compete with Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The price is not too high, but I am afraid the expense of binding, and still more of carefully 
mending the MSS, will be considerable. 

Yours very truly 
F. Max Muller 

A few days later, Cowell sends a short reply directly to Rost (as a reply to a letter 
now probably kept in his correspondence in the UL): 


Cambridge 
Dec. 16. 86. 

My dear Rost 

I fear there is no chance of our buying any of the MSS. The Library is very poor and they 
cant [sic] afford it. Most of the MSS, are, I fear, in Southern alphabets, so that I feel less keen 
for them. 

Yours sincerely, 
EB. Cowell 

Rost’s reply to this letter is not included in Library Records d.1088 (as it was sent 
to Cowell, it must be in the UL archives). Cowell’s reply to Rost transcribed above 


38 To my knowledge, the only catalogue to which Rost could have referred is the list of the man¬ 
uscripts compiled by Hultzsch and published in the same year, which however is not a descrip¬ 
tive catalogue, but a mere list of titles (Hultzsch 1886,11-26). Was this a sly attempt by Rost to 
settle the matter as quickly as possible? 
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is in the Bodleian archives because Rost enclosed it in a letter he sent to Max Mul¬ 
ler on 17 December, 39 in which he suggests that the two libraries should purchase 
Hultzsch’s collection in a shared effort. Still, Cowell’s argument about the manu¬ 
scripts being in South Indian alphabets and therefore not interesting to him 
sounded legitimate and for this reason on the 19 th December Max Muller writes to 
Nicholson, clarifying that no manuscript in Hultzsch’s list is in a South Indian 
alphabet. Nevertheless, even this last attempt fails, as it is clear from this last 
letter that Cowell sent a few days after Christmas: 


Cambridge 
Dec. 28.1886 

My dear Sir 

Every body has been away from Cambridge lately, but I saw Prof. Wright the other day and 
had some talk with him. I fear the Library has no money at present; so that we cannot in¬ 
dulge in MSS. just now. 

I suppose there is no list of the MSS. which the Bodleian would not take. I cannot get away 
from Cambridge at present, so cannot come to examine them. Thanking you for your letter 
I remain 

Yours faithfully 
Edw. B. Cowell 


After this letter, it is clear that the Hultzsch collection wouldn’t have gone to Cam¬ 
bridge. (The rest of the letters deals with the negotiations about the price between 
the Bodleian and Hultzsch’s father, as well as with some missing manuscripts 
which were on loan to European scholars when the manuscripts were first sent to 
the Bodleian for inspection.) It is interesting to reflect closely about how the 
whole story evolved and ended. First of all, the picture that emerges from the let¬ 
ters is that of a close collaboration between Sanskrit scholars at Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge. Secondly, it is clear that to the scholars involved the manuscripts were 
interesting mainly for their textual content and not for their antiquity or any other 
feature. Max Muller’s letter is particularly instructive in both these aspects, as are 
Cowell’s replies. Also, we see that apparently the financial situation of the Bod¬ 
leian and the UL was very different: Max Muller’s remark that ‘the price is not too 
high’ is in sharp contrast with Cowell’s statements that ‘the Library is very poor 
and they can’t afford it’ and ‘the Library has no money at present.’ We have to 
remember that just one year before, in 1884-5, Bendall had gone on his first tour 
in search of manuscripts in Nepal and Northern India, where he had purchased 
manuscripts for the UL and for his own personal library. It is possible that in 1886 
the UL financial situation could have been dire because of this expenditure (and 


39 As a reply to a letter by Max Muller dated 14 December, but again not included in this record. 
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surely others) in the previous year. On the other hand, Bendall had bought the 
manuscripts with a special grant from the Worts Fund, so we could also imagine 
that there was simply no interest in buying another large collection of Sanskrit 
manuscript after Bendall’s tour. Either way, the failed purchase of Hultzsch’s 
manuscript was a loss for the UL. In his journey, Bendall personally collected 212 
manuscripts, to which we have to add 294 collected by Bhagvandas Kevaldas. If 
we sum up these manuscripts to the c. 450 in the Wright collection, we come to a 
total of around 950 manuscripts. Not only Hultzsch’s collection of 465 manu¬ 
scripts would have considerably bolstered the UL collections from the point of 
view of quantity, but also of quality. There are only three birch-bark manuscripts 
in the UL collections/ 0 but with the acquisition of the Hultzsch’s manuscripts it 
would have gained 26 Kashmirian birch-bark manuscripts, 41 not to speak of the 
other Sarada manuscripts on paper. If we think that the Stein collection in the 
Bodleian comprises around 30 birch-bark manuscripts, we can better understand 
how important this acquisition was for the Bodleian—and could have been for the 
UL. As we have seen, C. Bendall’s research interests focused on Sanskrit Buddhist 
texts and the history of Nepal due to the character of the UL manuscript collec¬ 
tions: what if the UL would have bought these Kashmirian manuscripts? Would 
Bendall have edited for instance Jonaraja’s Kiratarjuniyatlka or Srikantha- 
caritatlka 42 instead of the Siksasamuccayai Would have he written an article on 
the palaeography of the Sarada script as influential as his work on the palaeo¬ 
graphy of Nepalese scripts? 


40 Two of them are in such an extremely bad physical condition that no proper examination 
was possible. Both are Kashmirian codices: Or.948 contains Magha’s Sisupalavadha , Bharavi’s 
Kiratarjuniya and Bhavabhuti’s Malatimadhava, while Or.2264 is a manuscript of an unidentified 
Naisadhacaritapkd. The third birch-bark manuscript is Add.1578, a single birch bark sheet in 
excellent condition, containing a Devikavaca. It was written in Devanagari in Nepal, most prob¬ 
ably in the 19 th century. 

41 This figure refers to the manuscripts as listed in Hultzsch’s 1886 article. Several manuscripts 
have been bound together and are now found under one single shelfmarlc. 

42 Hultzsch’s manuscript 53 and 88 respectively, now bound together and shelved in the Bod¬ 
leian at MS Sansk.d.65. 
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4 The collections in the 20 th century: on 
handwritten catalogues and more critical 
editions 

The history of the collections in the 20 th century is marked by a continuing—albeit 
little known—cataloguing activity, as well as by an increased awareness of its im¬ 
portance within the international scholarly community. In 1916, the manuscripts 
of the Biihler, the Cowell and part of the Bendall collections were described by 
Louis de la Vallee Poussin (1869-1938) (Fig. 4) with the help of Caroline Mary 
Ridding (1862-1942). 43 They recorded on paper index cards the basic features of 
some of the still uncatalogued manuscripts: title, writing material, number and 
dimensions of folios (Figs. 6-8). Occasionally, they transcribed some excerpts 
from the manuscripts and provided bibliographical references. Their card cata¬ 
logue includes all Sanskrit manuscripts in the Add. series 44 and two manuscripts 
in the Or. series (0r.407 and Or.722). The catalogue is kept in a wooden box (Figs. 
5a and 5b; it is described in Appendix 1). The box has two compartments: in the 
right-hand side compartment, the cards with the manuscript description are ar¬ 
ranged according to the increasing shelfmark, while on the left-hand side there 
are reference cards arranged according to the titles of the work, provided with the 
shelfmark for the consultation of the descriptive card on the right-hand side. In¬ 
side the box there is a letter by de la Vallee Poussin about the completion of the 
card catalogue: 


43 On the life and work this (unfortunately neglected) scholar, see Diemberger 2012 and Huett 
2012. 

44 It does not include Add.2396-2405, Add.2408, Add.2458, Add.2841, and Add.3437. 
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Fig. 4: Louis de la Vallee Poussin (1869-1938). 


Sir 

I think I have now completed the catalogue of the Sanskrit and Jain Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Library. 

(1) Short notices of the MSS.: titles of the works, author, material, writing, date, size (with 
occasional additional notes, references to Catalogues or to editions, data useful for identi¬ 
fication, etc.) 

(2) Index of the titles. 

(3) Index of the authors. 

According to the instructions I had received, I have only been concerned with the MSS. that 
had not been hitherto studied. The work proved to be more complicated than I had expected 
it to be. 

There remains a small number of MSS., chiefly fragments, which I have not been able to 
identify. I shall spare us pain in order to ascertain what they are. But, as further progress 
depends largely on chance, as the number of the MSS. is small, I believe that I may honestly 
state that ‘I have accomplished what I had to do’, as the Buddhist Saints are accustomed to 
say, at death. 

I beg to remain, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Louis de la Vallee Poussin 

To the Librarian of the Cambridge University Library 
lere juin [1]916 
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Actually, the ‘small number’ of manuscript still left to be catalogued consisted of 
more than 200 manuscripts, for all other manuscripts in the Or. series acquired 
until 1916 (i.e. those in the Cowell and in the Bendall collections) were not cata¬ 
logued. 45 Moreover, after de la Vallee Poussin and Ridding completed their cata¬ 
logue, several individuals donated or bequeathed manuscripts to the UL (includ¬ 
ing Cowell and Bendall), and single manuscripts were bought from different 
sources (see Appendix 2, Table 1). All these manuscripts were left uncatalogued 
until the Digital Catalogue was launched. However, they were examined by V. 
Raghavan in his 1954 tour and are included in the New Catalogus Catalogorum. In 
some of the Or. manuscripts it is still possible to find notes by Raghavan, who 
identified many hitherto unidentified texts. His notes on the UL Sanskrit collec¬ 
tions are now kept in the Bodleian Library (Or. Raghavan 3; see Appendix l). 46 

After Raghavan’s visit to the UL, the library acquired more manuscripts, 
which consequently are not in included in the NCC. Apart from a series of small 
acquisitions from different sources, 47 the only fairly big and homogenous collec¬ 
tion acquired by the UL in this century is the Stolper collection. In 1990-91 the 
UL bought from the art dealer Robert E. Stolper hundreds of South and South- 
East Asian manuscripts. The South Asian manuscripts are all palm-leaf manu¬ 
scripts of texts in Sanskrit and Malayalam. Around 100 manuscripts contain San¬ 
skrit texts written in Grantha or Malayalam script. They were hardly known out¬ 
side the UL and no information was available until they were catalogued for the 
first time by the project team. 48 

The UL South Asian manuscript collections continued to provide research 
material for scholars all around the world throughout the 20 th century. Several 
seminal studies on and editions of Buddhist texts based on UL manuscripts were 
published. A full list would probably cover several pages, therefore I will provide 
here just a few, representative examples. Continuing the tradition started by Cow¬ 
ell and Neil with their edition of the Divyavadana, numerous scholars exploited 
the UL collections and consulted manuscripts oijatakas and avadanas to prepare 
critical editions of unpublished texts. In 1902, J. S. Speyer published his editio 


45 Dalby (1988, 278-279) states that ‘descriptions of the other Sanskrit manuscripts [i.e. not de¬ 
scribed in Bendall 1883] by Aufrecht, Bendall and la Vallee-Poussin remain unpublished.’ De¬ 
spite great efforts by the UL staff, we were not able to trace any other handwritten catalogue, 
apart those listed in Appendix 1. 

46 On the UL manuscripts examined by Raghavan, see also Formigatti forthcoming. 

47 As shown in Appendix 2, Table 1, a total of 26 manuscripts were acquired between 1954 and 
1990. 

48 Some of the Sanskrit manuscripts in Malayalam were examined by Gavin Flood in 1999 (per¬ 
sonal e-mail communication on 5 July 2014). 
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princeps of the Avadanasataka, which is mainly based on Add.1611, the oldest 
complete witness of this text, dated 1645 CE. Even though this text belongs to the 
siitra genre, it is worth mentioning L. Finot’s 1901 edition of the Rastrapala- 
pariprccha, in fact based solely on Add.1586, a manuscript dated 1661. 49 Most 
probably, these two manuscripts were copied by the same scribe, Jayamuni, who 
was also responsible for copying a manuscript of the Sumagadhavadana 
(Add.1585) and of Yasomitra’s Sphutartha Ahhidharmakosavyakhya (Add.1041). 50 

We now jump to the second half of this century. Among the Cambridge Indol¬ 
ogists who continued to study material in the collections special mention should 
be made of Prof. John Brough (1917-84), who devoted part of his scholarly efforts 
to the study of important Nepalese Buddhist manuscripts in the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library. His correspondence and papers are stored in the archives of the 
Library of the Faculty of Asian and Middle Eastern Studies of the University of 
Cambridge, and include unpublished editions of texts and numerous notes on 
Nepalese Buddhism. R. Handurukande published two editiones principes of 
avadanas in which she made extensive use of UL manuscripts. The first one is the 
edition of the Manicudavadana (1967), a revised version of her PhD thesis, for 
which she collated Add.874, Add.1375, Add.1398, and Add.1680.4. In 1984 she 
used Add.1598 in her edition of the first five chapters of the Avadanasara- 
samuccaya, a unique collection oijatakas and avadanas of heterogeneous char¬ 
acter. Finally, I would like to mention one last important manuscript, Add.1306, 
dated 1302 CE. It is the oldest and arguably most reliable witness of Ksemendra’s 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata, very recently used by M. Straube for his editions of 
selected avadanas from Ksemendra’s Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (Straube 2006 
and 2010). 

The UL boasts also several finely illuminated manuscripts, among which 
there are some of the oldest specimens of Buddhist illuminated manuscripts. 51 


49 ‘Cette edition a ete faite d'apres un Ms. unique conserve a la Bibliotheque de l'Universite de 
Cambridge sous la cote Add. 1586, et decrit dans le Catalogue de M. Bendall, p. 130 et 206. Le Ms. 
de la Bibliotheque Nationale Devanagari 83 n'etant manifestement qu'une copie du premier, je 
n'avais pas a en tenir compte’ (Finot 1901, xv). 

50 On the role of Jayamuni in shaping the avadanamala genre in 17 th century Nepal, see Formi- 
gatti 2016a. 

51 ‘The collection has contributed to studies of Indian art: see A. Foucher, Etude sur L’icono- 
graphice bouddhique de I'lnde, 2 vols, Paris 1900-1905 on Add.1595 and Add.1643; J. P. Losty, 
The art of the book in India, London 1982 including Add.1364, Add.1464, Add.1643, Add.1688; P. 
Pal, The arts of Nepal. Painting, Leiden 1978, on Add.864, Add.1464, Add.1643, Add.1645. The 
Library copy of Pal's book at S849.C.1.12 has been annotated to show class-marks, which Pal 
omits; his Cambridge thesis (Ph.D. 5275-5276) is also relevant’ (Dalby 1988, 279). 
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Several other editions and studies featuring UL manuscripts have been pub¬ 
lished, not only in the field of Buddhist studies. The modest aim of this admittedly 
short and incomplete list is to highlight once again how influential the UL collec¬ 
tions have been, and continue to be, even in a specific field of study. The main 
reason why I focused on the UL Buddhist manuscripts is that they were more 
widely known and more accessible precisely thanks to Bendall’s catalogue of the 
Buddhist manuscripts in the Wright collection. Luckily, the wider scholarly com¬ 
munity was made aware of the existence of the other manuscripts thanks to V. 
Raghavan’s work and the inclusion of the UL Sanskrit manuscripts in the NCC. I 
believe that we could repeat this exercise for other fields of Sanskrit literature and 
reach quite similar results. 


5 The collections in the 21 st century: on the 
digital catalogue and beyond 

Among libraries outside South Asia, the Cambridge collections can be considered 
mid-sized, yet their Sanskrit (c. 1450) and Prakrit (c. 150) manuscripts are aston¬ 
ishing under many aspects. Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism, as well as all ma¬ 
jor literary genres (Veda, Sastra, Kavya, Purana, Tantra, Jyotisa, the Darsanas, 
Vyakarana etc.) are represented with manuscripts important from many points of 
view (such as antiquity, textual and historical significance, artistic value). The 
collections include manuscripts in the three most widespread South Asian writ¬ 
ing materials: palm leaf, paper, and birch-bark (the former two include two of the 
oldest Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts, 52 as well as one of the oldest dated Nepa¬ 
lese paper manuscripts 53 ). Furthermore, the manuscripts are written in a wide ar¬ 
ray of South Asian scripts (the full range of Nepalese scripts, various kinds of 
Nagari, Bengali, Oriya, Malayalam, Tamil, Telugu, Grantha, Sarada). Finally, the 
geographical areas of provenance cover virtually the whole Indian subcontinent 
and the time span ranges from the 8 th century to the 20 th century. After a very long 
way from South Asia to Europe (and in some cases, again within Europe) in the 
19 th and 20 th century, these manuscripts in the UL collections now enjoy a de¬ 
served rest on the shelves. However, they could have undertaken all their travels 
in vain, for they cannot speak to the scholarly community as long as they remain 
uncatalogued. As we have seen, the only catalogue printed in the 19 th century was 


52 Add.1049 (dated 828 CE) and Add.1702 (dated to the 8 th century). 

53 MS Add.1412 (dated 1278 CE). 
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Bendall’s (1883), and the only one printed in the 20 th century was Niemann’s 
(1980). Together, they cover less than one fourth of the collections. The Sanskrit 
Manuscripts Project, Cambridge made available on the Cambridge Digital Library 
platform the descriptions of more than 1600 South Asian manuscripts, covering 
the totality of the Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts (and some Tamil manuscripts 
as well). Approximately one third has been digitized and the images are now ac¬ 
cessible online. As in the case of printed catalogues, some descriptions are very 
exhaustive and include excerpts of the texts as well as a full codicological analy¬ 
sis, while others provide only basic information (such as author, title, writing ma¬ 
terial, number of folios etc., like in a tabular catalogue). 54 Regardless of the type 
of description, it is now possible to navigate the totality of the collections. The 
impact of the digital catalogue on research is yet to be assessed, but it has surely 
made available to the scholarly community manuscripts that otherwise would 
have been accessible with more difficulty—if at all. 

Catalogues give manuscripts a voice, but the language in which they speak 
varies according to the interests and priorities of the scholars who catalogue 
them. For instance, in a masterpiece of scholarship such as A. Weber’s Die Hand- 
schriften-Verzeichnisse derKoniglichen Bibliotheken (compiled in 1853), the man¬ 
uscripts are classified under a textual criterion, i.e. all manuscripts of one work 
are grouped together. This criterion is a clear hint of the priority assigned to the 
textual element over the physical features of manuscripts, and indeed the de¬ 
scription of the codicological aspects of the manuscripts is kept to a minimum. 55 
This methodological approach was adopted also by V. Raghavan during his work 
for the compilation and supervision of the NCC, with the consequence that ‘cata¬ 
logues of Indian manuscripts normally present lists of works as if they were lists 
of manuscripts, silently asserting a false identity between work and manuscript’ 
(Wujastyk 2014,180). In the case of the Cambridge Digital Library, as the readers 
have access to images of the manuscripts their physical aspect gains more prom¬ 
inence and can be more easily exploited for research purposes. We obviously kept 
the description of the textual elements in the foreground. On the other hand, we 
devoted particular attention precisely to codicological aspects (like layout and 
binding) often barely included—or even neglected—in catalogues. 56 The tendency 


54 The reasons for this choice are explained in Formigatti forthcoming, § 2.1. 

55 On this aspect and the history of cataloguing of Sanskrit manuscripts, see Formigatti forth¬ 
coming, § 1.2 and § 2; see also Wujastyk 2014,179-181. 

56 This aspect of our cataloguing methodology is partly explained in Formigatti forthcoming, § 
3.2.1 and § 3.2.2. 
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to give more importance to the text is seen also in more recent digital catalogues. 57 
In contrast with the common idea that manuscripts are mainly carrier of texts 
significant only from a literary or philological point of view, we decided also to 
transcribe precisely those textual elements that are usually left out of descrip¬ 
tions of manuscripts, i.e. the ‘written materials that are not classical works as 
such, for example scribal comments, marginal glosses, ownership notes’ (Wuja- 
styk 2014,180). This obviously does not mean that we were able to follow through 
this plan in all cases. For instance, we certainly could not provide transcriptions 
or even full assessments of the characters of the marginal annotations found in 
several manuscripts. Yet we strove to provide as many complete transcriptions of 
this type of textual material as possible. Our hope is that the digital catalogue will 
not only be the means for the navigation of the collections, but also a useful tool 
for researchers interested in the materiality of the South Asian manuscripts. 


57 See for instance Scharf 2015, 243-264. 
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6 Appendices 

6.1 Sources for the history of the UL collections of Sanskrit 
manuscripts 

6.1.1 Manuscript sources 

Besides information about the provenance of the manuscripts, the first seven 
handlists provide only shelfmark and title of manuscripts. 

List Add. = List of Additional Manuscripts 923-1827 

Handwritten list compiled by various authors, kept in the Cambridge University 
Library. It contains following lists of South Asian manuscripts: 

List of the Pali and Sinhalese manuscripts acquired by T.W. Rhys Davids, 
compiled by him on the 31 March 1874 (Add. 923-998,76 manuscripts sold to 
the Library on 30 March 1874, plus an addition of two manuscripts under the 
shelfmark Add.999); 

List of the manuscripts bought in Nepal by Dr. D. Wright in 1873-76 (includ¬ 
ing the Tibetan manuscripts and blockprints); 

List of Sanskrit manuscripts bought in Benares on behalf of Prof. E. B. Cowell 
(‘Sanskrit MSS reed, [received] from Benares, sanctioned May 8, 1878’ = 
Add.1709-1725); 

List of the Jaina manuscripts acquired by the University Library from Prof. G. 
Biihler (‘Jaina MSS reed, from Dr. G. Biihler sanctioned by the Syndicat March 
22,1876’ = Add. 1755-1822; ‘Jaina MSS reed, from Dr. G. Biihler sanctioned by 
the Syndicat May 2,1877’); 

- List of five manuscripts of other provenance bought through Prof. E. B. Cow¬ 
ell and sanctioned on January 31,1877. 

Handlist = List of Oriental MSS. Class Catalogue of Oriental MSS 

Handwritten list of all Oriental manuscripts acquired up to September 1900, fur¬ 
ther inspected on September 1913 (‘Inspected, September 1913, by W.J. Dunn and 
A. Anable, and all accounted for, except: [...]’ a list of missing manuscripts fol¬ 
lows, but the Sanskrit manuscripts allegedly missing have been struck through, 
since they have been found; only a Tamil manuscript, Add.1579, seems to be miss¬ 
ing since 1900). 
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ULIB 7/1/4 = Assorted Lists of Manuscripts and Books, Chiefly Oriental, Ac¬ 
quired by the Library, with Related Papers 

Handwritten list and notes by Ralph T. H. Griffith and Daniel Wright of Sanskrit 
manuscripts acquired by the UL in 1873. 

ULIB 7/3/55 = Notes on the Collections of Oriental, Thibetan and ‘Additional’ 
Manuscripts 

Handwritten list by Henry Bradshaw, providing the year of acquisition of the 
manuscripts of the Wright collections for the years 1870-80. 

Oriental MSS: Shelf List 1 

Handwritten list of all Oriental manuscripts compiled according to their size. 

Oriental MSS: Language List 2 

Handwritten list of all Oriental manuscripts compiled according to their lan¬ 
guage. 

List of Printed Books Notebooks Portraits m.s.s. in the Cowell Collection 

The handwritten list of the manuscripts bequeathed by Prof. E. B. Cowell to the 
University Library is found on folio 29. 

Or. 345 = Sanskrit MSS in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 

Handwritten short catalogue of the manuscripts belonging to Corpus Christi Col¬ 
lege. Each entry usually contains the title and a very brief description of the man¬ 
uscript. 

LVP = U. L. C. Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS by Miss C. M. Ridding and Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin 

Card catalogue of the Sanskrit manuscripts in the Add. class not catalogued by 
Bendall. The descriptions are written on index cards by Prof. L. de la Vallee Pous¬ 
sin and C.M. Ridding. The catalogue was completed in 1916. The cards are kept in 
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Figs 5a and b: ‘Colman’s’ wooden box containing the card catalogue by L. de la Vallee Poussin 
and C.M. Ridding. 

a picturesque wooden box with advertisements for Colman’s products such as 
mustard oil, corn flour, and starch impressed on the sides (Figs. 5a and 5b). 

Raghavan = Bodleian MS Or. Raghavan 3. 

MS Or. Raghavan consists of three boxes containing the notes taken by Raghavan 
during his European tour for the compilation of the New Catalogus Catalogorum. 
The UL collections are described in the notes in box 3. The boxes include also 
letters by Raghavan to various individuals, all relating to his European tour. 


6.1.2 Printed sources 

(1) BendalTs Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts (1883); 

(2) BendalTs reports and articles (Bendall 1882,1886,1888a, 1899 [1900]); 

(3) Grahame Niemann’s article on the Corpus Christi College South Asian 
manuscripts (Niemann 1980); 

(4) Andrew Dalby’s article on the Oriental Collections in the UL (Dalby 
1988). 
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Fig. 6: Catalogue card of MS Add.1694, recto. 



Fig. 7: Catalogue card of MS Add.1694, verso. 



Fig. 8: Catalogue card of MS Add.1936, recto (verso blank). 
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0r.l040 Miscellanea John Whitaker (bought) 1924 Handlist 

Or.1085 Miscellanea B.F.C. Atkinson (donated) 1926 Handlist 



Shelfmark Collection Provenance Date of Acquisition Sources 

Or.1278-79 Bendall Bendall; ‘Found among C Bendall's pa- 1884-85 Handlist; handwritten note 

pers. Dec. 1934. AFSchofield Librarian’ on the box lid of Or.1278 

on the envelope of Or.1279 
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0r.2260 Miscellanea Harding (bought) 1982 Handlist 

Or.2338-69, 2380-2435, 2471 Stolper Robert E. Stolper (bought) 1991 Handlist 

Or.2555-73 Griffiths Arlo Griffiths (donated) 2013 
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Tab.2: Manuscript Provenance. MSS Add.2079-2250, Bendall’s Manuscripts from the 1884-85 
Journey. 


Shelfmark 

Provenance 

Additional Notes 

Add.2079-85, 2087-98 
[2098(?)J, 2101-02, 2107, 
2110-11, 2113, 2115, 2120, 
2123-24, 2126-27, 2129, 
2131, 2133, 2136, 2138, 
2142-43, 2145- 55 [2147?], 
2157, 2159-60, 2165-70, 
2172-85 [2176?] 

Benares and the North-West 

Provinces 


Add.2086, 2099-2100, 
2103-06, 21089, 2112, 

2116, 2121, 2137, 2194-99, 

2248-51 

Nepal 

‘With Add. 2112 were formerly 
preserved 4 leaves not iden¬ 
tified. In 1903 1 recognized 
these as forming part of Or. 

137 (bought by me in my late 
journey (1898) in Nepal, at 
Bhatgaon. 1 transferred them to 
this MS. accordingly C.B. 4 Sp. 
1903’ (Handlist, s.v. Add.2112) 

Add.2117, 2128, 2130, 2132, 
2134-5, 2140-1, 2156, 

2158, 2200-2247, 2394 

Rajputana 


Add.2118, 2252-2545 

Bombay 

‘MSS 2252-2545 were bought 
by me from Bhagvan Das Keval- 
das at Bombay in 1885 CBen- 
dall’ (note in the Handlist) 

Or.116, 811, 817-9, 

Rajputana 


Or.727 

Nepal 


Or.730, 822 

Benares and the North-West 

Provinces 
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6.2 Manuscripts listed in Bendall’s Journey but not found in 
the lists or on the shelves 

The titles and the notes before the page number are quoted directly as they ap¬ 
pear in Bendall 1886a. The letters following the title refers to the provenance of 
the manuscript: B. = Benares and the North-West Provinces, N. = Nepal, R. = 
Rajputana. The final bracketed figures provide the reference to the page in Ben¬ 
dall 1886a in which the manuscript is mentioned. Manuscripts marked with * 
were ‘reserved and not sent to the University Library’ (Bendall 1886a, 41). Most 
probably, these were manuscripts that Bendall kept at home for his own research 
(like Or.727, a manuscript of the Tantrakhyana, a work of which Bendall pub¬ 
lished a partial edition in 1888b). In his Application for the Professorship of San¬ 
skrit, Bendall states that ‘of about 500 Sanskrit MSS.’ acquired by him ‘487 are 
now in the Library (Add. 2079-2845)’ (Bendall 1903, 6). Some of Bendall’s private 
manuscripts were subsequently acquired by the UL after his death (like Or.727), 
some were later found in his papers (like Or.1278, a manuscript of the Can- 
dralamkara in the Bhaiksuki script), but some are still missing (for instance, the 
Karakakaumudi manuscript listed below as 6). 

1. Vrishasarasangraha. B. (?) (42) 

2. Meghaduta with anonymous commentary. Kashmiri-Nagari writing. 

3. Sarangasaratattva, circa 1690. B. (42) 

4. Damayantikathavrtti (comm.), begun by Candrapala and finished by 
Gunavinayagani. 1853. R. (43) 

5. *Madhavanalopakhyana. 1751. N. Paper. (43) 

6. *Karaka-kaumudi. R. (43) 

7. *Sutras with comm, not identified. N. (43) (= Or. 729?) 

8. *Tajikasara by Haribhadra Suri. 1404. R. (43) (= Add.2394? The date does 
not correspond) 

9. Bhimavinoda (?). Imperfect. N. (44) 

10. *‘GaurIkantI’ (another copy)? complete. B. (44) 

11. Mathurl. Comm, by Mathuranatha on Tattvacintamani. (Part of Khanda 
1 only). Beng. hand xvii—xviii cent. B. Imperf. (44) 

12. Nyayasiddhantamanjari 1760. (44) 

13. Advaitasiddhi by Madhusudana Suri. B. (45) 

14. Advaitasiddhi, commentary by Brahmananda. B. (45); in the Handlist, 
between Add. 2162 (Laukikavisayavicara) and Add.2165 (Aparoksanu- 
bhuti) a blank space has been left for Add.2163 and Add.2164 and accord¬ 
ingly there are no paper slips in LVP; has the place been left for these 
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two manuscripts of the Advaitasiddhi (see Bendall 1886a, 45 for this sec¬ 
tion of the 1884-5 manuscripts)? 

15. *Aparoksanubhuti (another copy). B. (45); in the Handlist, between 
Add.2170 (Jnanasvaprakasa) and Add.2172 (Prasnavali by Jadubharata) 
a blank space has been left for Add.2171, and accordingly there is no pa¬ 
per slip in LVP; has the place been left for this manuscript (see Bendall 
1886a, 45 for this section of the 1884-5 manuscripts)? 

16. Kaivalyakalpadruma by Gangadhara Sarasvati. B. (45) 

17. *Nyaya-makaranda and its tika (or vivriti) by Citsukha Muni. Text by 
Anandabodha. Kashmiri-Nagari character. 184 1. B. (45) 

18. Siddhantalesasangraha. (End of last chapter wanting). B. (45) 

19. Siddhantalesasangraha. (commentary) defective at end. B. (45) 

20. Svarupanirnaya by Sadananda. B. (45) 

21. *[Vakyavritti-prakasika, comm, on Sankara's Vakya-vritti. B] (another 
copy). B. (45) 

22. Vedanta-kalpataru. B. (46) 

23. *Pancaraksha. Palm-leaf (modified Kutila writing) with modern paper 
supply. Dated in reign of Vigrahapala of Bengal (c. 1080). (46) 

24. *Dasavaikalika (text only). 1469. (47) 

25. *Santinathacaritra. (47) 

26. Sravakanam mukhavastrikarajoharanavicara. 1597. (47) 

27. Chandonusasana. (47) 

28. *Harivamsa-purana. (47) 

29. Several Pattavails. (48) 

30. A treatise by Somasundara, ff. 4, 64 verses. (48) 

31. Padyosavana with tippani (49) 

32. Kalpantarvacyani (A.D. 1457). (50) 
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Nalini Balbir 

The Cambridge Jain Manuscripts: 
Provenances, Highlights, Colophons 

Abstract: This paper deals with the history of the Jain manuscript collection at the 
Cambridge University Library. It focuses on the actors who were involved in selling 
and buying manuscripts in Western India at the end of the 19 th and the beginning of 
the 20 th century. Among them the Gujarati Bhagvandas Kevaldas and the British Cecil 
Bendall feature as prominent figures. The contents of the collection are then de¬ 
scribed, including the few illustrated manuscripts. The final section of the paper is 
devoted to the examination of some significant colophons. A group of them shows 
how manuscripts of Jain texts in Gujarati current in the 1820s were sponsored by the 
British Lieutenant Colonel William Miles (1780-1860) who then restituted their con¬ 
tents in his own study of the Jains. Thus the Cambridge Jain collection gives valuable 
insights into manuscript circulation among Jains or between India and the West, and 
into the modes of transmission of knowledge through Prakrit and Sanskrit as schol¬ 
arly languages, or Gujarati as the language of oral informants. 


1 Introduction 

From the start, manuscripts produced among Jains, whether they are in Sanskrit or 
in other languages Jains used, have been an integral part of the digitization project of 
Sanskrit manuscripts initiated and supervised by Vincenzo Vergiani with the most 
efficient concourse of Daniele Cuneo and Camillo A. Formigatti. Several of them are 
visible on the website either as brief records (yet to be completed) or as detailed no¬ 
tices, often accompanied with images of their original pages. But, given the con¬ 
straints of a website, the focus is on individual items. The present paper is intended 
as a way to contextualize the manuscripts within a broader perspective and could 
serve hopefully as a kind of introduction to the Jain manuscripts in the Cambridge 
University Library, addressing questions such as: how was the collection built up? 
What does it contain and how does this content feature compared to other European 
collections of Jain manuscripts? What do some of the colophons teach us about the 
actors involved in the production process? 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-003, © 2017 N. Balbir, published by De Gruyter. 
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2 How did Jain manuscripts enter the Cambridge 
University Library? 

The majority of Jain manuscripts entered the Cambridge University Library at a time 
when the search for manuscripts in Western India, which largely meant Jain manu¬ 
scripts, developed rapidly. It started in 1869-70 thanks to a systematic organization 
in the Bombay Presidency. 1 European scholars were on the lead, surrounded by an 
array of ‘natives’, whose assistance was recognized in varying degrees (see Balbir in 
the press with full bibliography). One of these members of the Indian staff was Bha- 
gvandas Kevaldas, a Jain from Surat. Born in 1850, he was recruited in his early twen¬ 
ties by Georg Biihler as an ‘agent’ and worked continuously for supplying manu¬ 
scripts both to the Bombay Presidency and to individual libraries or scholars in the 
West until his death in 1900, at the age of 50. In the service of Biihler, Kielhorn and 
Peterson successively, he was at the interface of these scholars and of the Jain owners 
of manuscripts in temple libraries, being a native speaker of Gujarati and mastering 
English as well. He became instrumental in supplying manuscripts to all European 
libraries: Berlin, Vienna, Leipzig, London, Strasbourg, Paris, and Florence. When the 
search started, G. Biihler was on the lead and numerous copies of the same texts came 
to light. These duplicates started to be sent to European libraries, the first of which 
were Berlin and Cambridge (see below Bendall 1886,34). A first batch of Jain manu¬ 
scripts (Add.1755 to 1822), which entered the Cambridge University Library (UL) in 
1878 (stamp dated 6 August 1878), reached Cambridge in this way, through the good 
offices of G. Biihler. On their paper envelopes one can read written in Devanagari 
script jainiyam Kembridjasya followed by the title of the work and sequences of num¬ 
bers such as ’16-13-1637’ (Add.1766), meaning a manuscript with 16 folios, 13 lines 
per page, dated V.S. 1637 (= 1580 CE). 2 Sometimes we have indications on when and 
where the manuscript was acquired. The envelope of Add.1812, which has Bikanera 
ta. 2-ja. sa.-1875, 3 shows that this was part of what Biihler acquired during his tours in 
Rajputana (Biihler 1874,1875,1877). 


1 Before this peak period, the only notable collection of Jain manuscripts in the West was that gath¬ 
ered by Colonel James Tod (1782-1835) during his appointment in India between 1799 and 1823. The 
Tod collection is kept in the Royal Asiatic Society, London (see Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1940: 
129-178). 

2 V.S. = Vikrama samvat, year in the Vikrama era, which is one of the main chronological system used 
in Indian manuscripts. Remove 57 in order to get the date in the Common Era, thus here = 1580 CE. 
http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01766/33 (Fig. 1); other examples would be Add.1783 (http://cudl. 
lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01783/1), Add.1800 (http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01800/ll) 

3 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01812/l 
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Fig. 1: Envelope of a manuscript bought from Bhagvandas Kevaldas (Add.1766). © All images in 
this article are reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Now, for scholars visiting India in the 1880s and having an interest in Sanskrit 
manuscripts, meeting with Bhagvandas Kevaldas in Bombay became a must, a 
necessary stop in their journey. Cecil Bendall (1856-1906) undertook a first tour 
in India and Nepal from 22 nd October 1884 to 1 st May 1885. Bombay was his port of 
disembarkation and embarkation. On his way back, he reports in A Journey of 
Literary and Archaeological Research: 

I met by appointment Pandit Bhagvan Das, who has long been the energetic agent of the Bom¬ 
bay Government for the collection of Sanskrit MSS. By a minute of this Government the agent 
is allowed to sell duplicates of works in the Government collections for the use of certain insti¬ 
tutions in this country, of which our University Library is one (Bendall 1886,34). 

The ‘Rough list of MSS. purchased at Bombay’ published in Bendall’s Journey 
(1886, 49-51) is the fruitful outcome of the first meeting. It has 140 Jain manu¬ 
scripts and 153 ‘Brahmanical and general MSS.’, now kept in the Library of the 
University of Cambridge where Bendall taught from 1903 to 1906. These Jain man¬ 
uscripts correspond to shelfmarks Add. 2252 to 2389. Bhagvandas Kevaldas’s 
handnotes are seen on some of the modern paper manuscript covers. Information 
useful for calculating the manuscript selling price is often summed up on their 
last pages, from his hand as well. Thus for instance ‘206-11-40 slo. 5200’ means 
206 folios, 11 lines per page, 40 aksaras per line. The last number is the total ob¬ 
tained through the following operation: number of folios x 2 (recto and verso) x 
number of lines x number of syllables divided by 32 (the grantha unit). Here 206 
x 2 x 11 x 40: 32 = 5665; 5200 is an estimate, which could be deliberately less in 
order to take into account the variations in the number of aksaras, which are 
counted on the basis of a sample. Beside this number, the material quality of the 
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Fig. 2: Example of grantha calculation (Add.2258). 

manuscript or the rarity of the text copied are other elements which come into 
consideration for determining the price (see Balbir in the press). 

During his second tour, in the winter of 1898, Bendall again met the Indian 
agent: 

I landed at Bombay on 23 rd November 1898, and commenced search for MSS. by conferring 
with Bhagran [sic; read Bhagvan] Das of Surat (Bendall 1900,162). 

In addition, Bendall’s classified list of manuscripts personally collected also in¬ 
cludes 74 Jain items marked as ‘all from Rajputana’ (1886,46), which entered the 
Cambridge collection as well. These are shelfmarks Add.2200 to 2247 and a num¬ 
ber of manuscripts marked as ‘Or.’, which include some Digambara works Ben¬ 
dall had managed to get: 

At Jeypore the Digambara Jain pandit, Cimanlal, not only gave me a full list of his valuable 
MS. library, from which copies can be made, but also presented me with several MSS. I fur¬ 
ther succeeded in obtaining some Digambara MSS. through my old friends amongst the 
brahmans of the city. (Bendall 1900,162). 

So a large number of the Cambridge Jain manuscripts were ultimately acquired 
through the offices of Biihler and then Bendall with Bhagvandas Kevaldas as the 
common source in the background or the foreground. Yet there were a few iso¬ 
lated items that had entered earlier from other provenances; those which came 
later ultimately went back to Bendall’s legacy. This is summed up in the following 
table arranged chronologically: 
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Add.1266 

Add.1755 to Add.1822 

Add.2252 to 2389 ; Add.2558 to 2563 

Add.2200 to Add.2247 

Or.73 to 0r.80, Or.83 ; Or.106 tol29 

0r.810-811, 813-820, 845 
Or.812 


see below (W. Miles; bought by Reinhold Rost, 

entered ULon 15.10.1875) 

entered 1878, bought by G. Biihler in 1876-77 

Bought by Bendall from Bhagvandas Kevaldas, 

1885 

Bought by Bendall ‘from Rajputana’ 

Bought by Bendall in 1898-1899 from Bha¬ 
gvandas Kevaldas in Bombay or Pandit Ciman 
Lai in Jaipur 

Presented by Mrs. C. Bendall in 1909 

Bought by Dr D. Wright in 1873-76 (according 
to the provenance indicated in the individual 
record, Or.812) 


Bendall spent most of his career in London, where he was senior assistant in the 
department of oriental manuscripts and printed books in the British Museum 
from 1882 to 1898, and held the chair of Sanskrit at University College London 
from 1885 to 1903. It was only in 1901 that he returned to Cambridge where he was 
appointed university lecturer. In 1902 he became curator of oriental literature in 
the university library. Finally, in 1903 he was elected professor of Sanskrit as 
Cowell’s successor. Yet, he was instrumental in getting most of the manuscripts 
kept in Cambridge University Library. The Jain manuscripts coming from him in 
London are only a handful (Balbir, Sheth, Tripathi 2006,1, 32-34). 


3 Users of the Cambridge Jain manuscripts 

The first user was Ernst Leumann (1859-1931). At a time when so few editions of 
Jain texts existed or were available, this pioneer in many areas of Indology, espe¬ 
cially Jain studies, worked only on manuscripts and, with his very characteristic 
long-distance sight, was always keen on acquiring manuscripts of rare texts, 
which he felt were crucial for the history of Jain scriptures. For instance, he built 
the full edifice of what he termed ‘Avasyaka literature’ on texts that could be read 
only in this form. In a febrile quest for manuscripts, he used to borrow them from 
India, especially Poona, and managed to buy a lot for the Strasbourg University 
Library through Bhagvandas Kevaldas. We have a direct testimony of their inter¬ 
action in a person to person relation thanks to traces of the regular correspond¬ 
ence they had during seven years (Balbir in the press). Bhagvandas Kevaldas’s 
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letters are preserved at the Institut fur Kultur und Geschichte Indiens und Tibets, 
Hamburg, accompanied by handwritten notes of the contents of Leumann’s an¬ 
swers attached to them (Leumann’s original letters sent to India, however, could 
not be traced so far). Having never gone to India, Leumann had to do all this 
through letters, and could not let his Indian correspondent in peace! These letters 
are valuable documents on the mechanisms of manuscript search, discovery, ac¬ 
quisition and supply in a dual relation. We see from Leumann’s correspondence 
that he did not always take for granted Bhagvandas Kevaldas’s prices and some¬ 
times disputed his grantha calculation (see above). 

But wherever Leumann could travel, he did so. Thus he used to tour the librar¬ 
ies of Europe in order to explore their new manuscript acquisitions and treasures. 
At that time this meant mainly libraries in England. So Leumann was a visitor of 
the then British Museum where he read several of the Jain manuscripts (Balbir, 
Sheth, Tripathi 2006,1, 40-42), of the Royal Asiatic Society, the Bodleian Library, 
and the Cambridge University Library. Leumann took notes of excerpts in more or 
less details in a large number of blue-covered notebooks kept at the Institut fur Kul¬ 
tur und Geschichte Indiens und Tibets, Hamburg (see Plutat 1998). The large ma¬ 
jority of these notes have remained unpublished. They were preparatory. 


Add.2203 

Municandra Avasyaka-saptatika 
mit Ausziigen aus Mahesvara’s 
Commentar. Nach d. Cambridge 
Ms. Add. No.2203 

Plutat 1998 No. 51 

Add.2350 

Munipati-carita. Ausziige d. 
Cambridge-Ms. 

Plutat 1998 No. 124 

Add.2378 

Avasyaka-vrtti III, 128,1- 
XX,18/19,1: Cambridge Ms. No. 
2378 and Avasyaka-vrtti: Cam¬ 
bridge Ms. 

Plutat 1998 No. 49 and No. 
49/1 

Add.2385 

SamayarT-vidhi in Bhasa Cam¬ 
bridge Coll. 136 (Add. 2385) 

Plutat 1998 No. 109 

0r.820 

Kathakosa. Bendall’s Ms. pre¬ 
sented to him by Raja Si- 
vaprasad N.I.E. of Benares. - 9. 

Plutat 1998 No. 94 4 


4 Leumann’s pioneering work also extended to Buddhist literature in Sanskrit and central Asian 
languages. Thus he also left notes about Cambridge University Library Add. 1598, a manuscript 
of the Avadanasarasamuccaya (Plutat 1998, No. 388). 
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In addition, the symbol ‘C’ in his Ubersicht iiber die Avasyaka-Literatur (1934) refers 
to the Jain manuscripts that had been bought by Bendall in 1885. 

Otherwise, the Cambridge Jain manuscripts have hardly been known outside. Ex¬ 
ceptions are very few. One of the illustrated manuscripts of the Kalakacarya-katha 
(Or.845) was used by the American scholar W. Norman Brown for his celebrated mono¬ 
graph on the topic (1933). Two manuscripts of the Catuhsarana-prakirnaka (Add.1774 
and Add.1816) were used by ICR. Norman, a specialist of Middle Indian philology who 
taught for many years in Cambridge, for his critical edition of the text (1974). 


4 What are the contents of the Cambridge Jain 
manuscripts? 

As is well-known, the oldest Jain manuscripts in Western India were first written on 
palm leaf, between the 11 th and the beginning of the 14 th century, when it was progres¬ 
sively replaced by paper. The libraries of Jaisalmer, Patan and Cambay, in particular, 
are famous for the large number of palm-leaf Jain manuscripts they keep, whether 
they are Jain or non-Jain works. Outside India, Western Indian palm-leaf manuscripts 
are exceptions - there are three of them in the British Library (Balbir, Sheth, Tripathi 
2006,1,31-32), for instance, which entered there just by chance, one in the Gottingen 
University Library, which came there through Kielhorn - but none in Cambridge. 
According to my count, Jain manuscripts in Cambridge number 324. 


Svetambara literature works 

260 

Svetambara canonical works 

111 

Other Svetambara doctrinal works 

89 

Polemic works 

7 

Philosophy 

2 

Svetambara narratives 

30 

Svetambara hymns ( stotras ), pilgrimage places 
(tTrthas), rituals 

19 

Monastic lineages ( pattavalis ) 

2 

Digambara literature (all categories) 

21 

Belles-lettres and sastric (scientific) disci¬ 
plines 

38 

Varia 

5 


Total 


324 
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I understand the phrase ‘Jain manuscript’ as referring to manuscripts where a 
Jain work is copied. This means religious scriptures of all kinds (‘canon’, liturgy, 
ritual, narratives, stotras, etc.) and contributions by Jain authors to disciplines of 
knowledge such as grammar, lexicography, astronomy, mathematics, etc. In 
Cambridge, the works written by the 12 th century polymath, the famous Hemacan- 
dra, feature well. 5 But in a broader meaning, Jain manuscripts also mean manu¬ 
scripts of non-Jain works produced among Jains: the Cambridge collection has 
examples of sastric works (grammar and science, for instance) and of commen¬ 
taries of Sanskrit classics written or copied by Jain monks which testify to the 
wide intellectual range of Jain scholarship. 6 

The Cambridge collection is a typical European collection with a prevalence 
of copies of manuscripts containing works representing the Svetambara tradi¬ 
tion. This is the case in all libraries outside India, except Strasbourg where, as 
mentioned earlier, the collection was built with precise purposes in mind by Ernst 
Leumann. One of these purposes was to explore the points of contact between the 
Svetambara and the Digambara traditions in the areas of ritual and liturgy. Hence 
Leumann made all efforts to diversify the sources from where he could get the 
relevant material (Balbir 2015b). 

Within Svetambara manuscripts, copies of canonical scriptures are prevalent 
in Cambridge: they were the first to attract the attention of scholars in search of 
the ‘old’ Jain doctrine, whose primary aim was to get at least one exemplar of 
each of the Agamas in their various groupings (Angas, Upangas, Mulasutras, 
Chedasutras, Prakirnakas). This was an obvious priority stated by Biihler right at 
the first stage of the search: 

Copies of all the forty five sacred works of the Jainas with the exception of three very small 
treatises have now been obtained and Sanskrit commentaries on most of them (Biihler 
1872-73, 6). 

Manuscripts acquired in Berlin and catalogued by Albrecht Weber ( Verzeichnis ) and 
Hermann Jacobi’s collection (bought in 1897 by the then British Museum, today 
housed in the British Library, see Balbir, Sheth, Tripathi 2006,1,34-37) show this fo¬ 
cus as well. Forming one third of the whole in Cambridge, manuscripts of Svetambara 
Agamas are sometimes represented by more than one copy of the same text in 


5 For example, portions of the Sabdanusasana (Add.2313, 2318, 2319, 2325, 2331), and copies of 
the Abhidhanacintamani (Add.2289, 2302). 

6 For example, Add.2266 and 2296 ( Kumarasambhava ). 
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Ardhamagadhi, and, usually, for each scripture a manuscript with one of the stand¬ 
ard Sanskrit commentaries by Silanka, Abhayadeva or Malayagiri is available. 7 For 
us, in 2017, these copies are not necessarily crucial: the texts are available in print and 
well known, if not always critically edited. And for a critical edition, paper manu¬ 
scripts such as the Cambridge ones could be useful, but not as much priorities as 
palm-leaf manuscripts would be. Nevertheless they are often interesting as objects, 
because they are rather old, or testify to sustained continuity in copying and collect¬ 
ing these texts through informative colophons. Late manuscripts of Gujarati com¬ 
mentaries, not absent from Cambridge either, are also significant in the transmission 
of scriptural knowledge through the vernaculars, which became the main current me¬ 
dium in the 17 Ih —18 th centuries onward (for example Add.1776, Balavabodha on the 
Aupapatikasutra). The Tabo format where the Gujarati rendering is placed below the 
relevant Sanskrit or Prakrit phrases is close to a translation or paraphrase. 8 

The layout often takes the shape of compartments clearly delineated by red 
lines and then assists the reader visually. 9 



Fig. 3: Instance of a bilingual manuscript: Prakrit root-text and Gujarati quasi-translation as in¬ 
terlinear (Add.1779). 


7 For example, Add.2355 or 1799, 1791 or 1808, 1820, 2254, 1801 or 2297, 2282, 2252 or 1813, 1773 
or 2275, 1770 or 2255,1797 or 2259, 2281 or 1817, 1805 or 1818,1757 or 2232. 

8 For example, Add.1779 Antagadadasao with interlinear Gujarati commentary, dated V.S. 1801 
(= 1744 CE), see Fig. 3; Add.1787 Laghunisithasastra dated V.S. 1794 (= 1737 CE); Add.1811 
Dasasrutaskandha with interlinear Gujarati commentary dated V.S. 1830 (= 1773 CE). 

9 For example, Add.2209 Vyavaharasutra with Tabo dated V.S. 1765 (= 1708 CE), see Fig. 4. 
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Fig- 4: Instance of an interlinear Gujarati quasi-translation in compartments (Add.2209, fol. 3v). 

All major genres of Svetambara extra-canonical literature are present in the collec¬ 
tion. At least a few treasures deserve a special mention. The first two are treasures 1) 
because they contain Sanskrit commentaries of considerable size and importance 
that have never been published, even in India, and 2) because the Cambridge manu¬ 
scripts seem to be the only ones available outside India. Today travels and digitisation 
have made access to manuscripts easier, independently from the location where they 
are housed. Thanks to improvement in management and new understanding of the 
advantages of communication in matter of manuscripts of which one may get photo¬ 
graphs easily (like in exemplary Jain institutions such as the Koba Institute), knowing 
that a given unpublished text is available in western libraries may seem somewhat 
irrelevant, except when these manuscripts are of such a quality that they cannot be 
ignored. This is the case with the instances mentioned below. 

Add.1775 contains the Avasyaka-laghuvrtti by Tilakacarya, a massive Sanskrit 
commentary on the Avasyaka-niryukti written in the 13 th century (V.S. 1296 = 1239 
CE). 10 The commentator, whose works remain little explored so far, is a specialist 
of technical Jain scriptures on monastic life (Balbir 2015a, 74-77). This specific 
commentary is valuable, in particular, for the Sanskrit verse rewritings of several 
illustrative stories that had first been transmitted in Prakrit commentaries (see 
Balbir 1993, 441-467). Leumann used the London manuscript (0r.2102) and does 
not seem to mention the Cambridge one. However, he used Add.2283 (Leumann 
1934, 15), a manuscript of a still later Sanskrit commentary by Jnanasagarasuri 


10 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01775/2 
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that is the last noteworthy landmark in the long exegetical process centering 
around the Avasyaka corpus. For Leumann’s ambitious project on the history of 
the Avasyaka literature and his investigation of the textual development of com¬ 
mentaries and subcommentaries, it was indeed an important witness. 

Add.1758 relates to the category of Chedasutras, or books on monastic discipline. 
In this category, the Jitakalpa, composed in Prakrit by Jinabhadragani in the 6 th cen¬ 
tury, more specifically deals with monastic atonements, a highly technical topic. 
Among the rewritings it generated there is a Yatijitakalpa by Somaprabha. The Cam¬ 
bridge manuscript is a bulky Sanskrit commentary on this latter work, composed at 
the end of the 14 th century (V.S. 1456 = 1399 CE) by Sadhuratna of the Tapagaccha. 11 

Add.2223 has Haribhadra's Sanskrit commentary, written in V.S. 1185 = 1128 CE, 
on the Samayakhettasamasa, a cosmological text in Prakrit. Manuscripts of this text 
are rare in India, even rarer outside India. The Cambridge copy is dated and old, V.S. 
1491 = 1434 CE. This commentary is unpublished, and was analysed only by Leumann 
in an unpublished notebook. 12 

Add.2304 is another noteworthy manuscript of a cosmological work. The Narak- 
hittaviyara, ‘Reflection about the area of humans’ (in the Jain universe) by Somatil- 
akasuri, is written in Jaina Maharastrl Prakrit and has 388 verses. It was composed 
around 1340 CE and belongs to the intermediate phase of Jain cosmological writings 
(compared to the earlier one represented by Jinabhadragani, 6 th century, and the later 
one represented by Vinayavijaya in the 17 th century). The Cambridge manuscript is 
very significant because of its relatively old age (V.S. 1474 = 1427 CE), 13 and because 
outside India manuscripts having the Prakrit text of Somatilakasuri without commen¬ 
tary, thus the verses in their full form, are relatively rare. 

Debates between Jain monastic groups have been very lively since the emergence 
of different gacchas from the 12 th century onwards. The Cambridge collection can 
boast of a text that would deserve further exploration. It is the Lumpakamatalcuttana 
(Add.2224, shortly described in Bendall 1886, 63). 14 The main tenet of the Lumpakas 
is the rejection of image-worship. This apparently unpublished work makes use of 
Prakrit quotations from canonical texts, which are then explained and discussed in 
Gujarati, in order to show that image-worship is canon-based. Written in V.S. 1687 
(samvati muni-siddhi-rasa-svetasva-mite = 1630 CE), it makes use of what had been 
transmitted by teachers of the Kharataragaccha such as Ratnaharsa or Ratnasara. 


11 Final page of the manuscript. 

12 Final page of the manuscript; Plutat 1998, No. 204 Ksetrasamasa (Ks 1 ) mit Haribhadra’s Comm. 

13 Final page of the manuscript. 

14 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-02224/2 
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Among the few and rare Digambara texts preserved in Cambridge is a modern 
manuscript of the Indranandi-samhita (0r.2030), a work that has never really been 
investigated. Partly written in Jaina Sauraseni Prakrit, it deals both with monastic life 
and with topics relating to daily practice, such as bath, worship, etc. in a style cognate 
to Dharmasastra literature. 

Generally speaking, manuscripts in Prakrit and Sanskrit form the great majority, 
in contrast with vernacular commentaries (i.e. Gujarati), stories or hymns. 15 


5 Illustrated manuscripts 

Illustrated manuscripts form a group usually attracting attention in collections of 
Jain manuscripts. The Cambridge collection cannot boast of any exceptional item. 
The classical themes and trends of Jain manuscript painting are very well repre¬ 
sented though. 

Indeed, the most often illustrated Jain work is the Kalpasutra. This can be ex¬ 
plained by its contents: the first part deals at length with the careers of four Jinas, 
in reverse order (Mahavira, Parsva, Nemi, and Rsabha), in tabular form for the re¬ 
maining twenty, the second part praises the first Jain teachers and their lineages, 
the third one is devoted to specific monastic rules to be observed during the rainy 
season. But, even more, this work owes its popularity to its growing public use from 
the 14 th century onwards. During the August-September festival of Paryushan, 
which centres around the notion of forgiving ( ksama ), manuscripts, and today 
printed editions of the Kalpasutra, where this notion is central, are displayed in 
temples by monks who read the original text or narrate from it in the vernaculars. 
It became a prestige act for wealthy Jain families to commission new copies of the 
Kalpasutra for this occasion, as we know from often detailed colophons (Balbir 
2014). This might have been the case of the Cambridge manuscript Add.1765, but 
the last folio is a replacement. This undated manuscript could go back to the 15 111 or 
early 16 th century on the basis of the script and style of paintings. It has a total of 47 
illustrations, some of them accompanied by a short caption. The manuscript has a 
fairly developed iconographic programme covering all the text sections. The last 


15 See below Add.1266 among notable exceptions. Other instances would be Add.2233, 2561, 
Or.818. 
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Fig. 5 : Attacks on Mahavira’s asceticism, caption Ma° upasarga, from a Kalpasutra manuscript 
(Add.1765, fol. 52r). 

one is depicted through stereotyped paintings of preaching monks or the fourfold 
Jain community. For their illustrations the painters draw inclusively on all available 
textual sources, the Prakrit text of the mula, but also the commentaries that devel¬ 
oped around it and contain a number of stories. Thus there is ample scope for variety 
in the paintings found in Kalpasutra manuscripts. Cambridge Add.1765 thus has two 
scenes showing attacks on Mahavira before he reached Omniscience that are not de¬ 
picted in all manuscripts (fol. 52r) (Fig. 5): he remains fast and steady while spikes are 
put into his ears by two malignant cowherds, or when lions threaten him. The section 
on early teachers is illustrated through one of his famous representatives, the monk 
Sthtilabhadra who had miraculously changed himself into a lion and was found in 
this shape by his frightened sisters as nuns (fol. 85v) (Fig. 6). 

A sort of supplement to the Kalpasutra, the Kalakacaryakatha narrates how the 
religious teacher Kalaka took the help of the Sahis to recover the nun, his sister, who 
had been abducted by the malevolent king Gardabhilla (Add.2377, fol. 5v). 16 The story 
is connected to the Kalpasutra, because Kalaka is given a role in fixing the date of the 
Paryushan festival. The eventful story has generated numerous versions in Prakrit, 
Sanskrit or Gujarati, and numerous illustrated manuscripts. Cambridge Add.2377 and 
Cambridge Or.845 are both an anonymous Sanskrit verse version widely circulated 
(Norman Brown 1933,98-102), with respectively three and seven paintings. The pag¬ 
ination of the second one (fol. 145 to 156) strongly suggests that it came after a Kal¬ 
pasutra as the second text in the manuscript, as it often happens. 17 


16 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-02377/10. 

17 See http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-OR-00845/! for more details. 
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Fig. 6: The Sthulabhadra story, caption Sthulabhadra, from a Kalpasutra manuscript 
(Add.1765, fol. 85v). 

Another common corpus of illustrated J ain manuscripts is formed by those of works 
on cosmology. A noteworthy item is Add.1766 where the famous classic on the sub¬ 
ject, Ratnasekharasuri’s Laghuksetrasamasa composed in the 14 th century, was cop¬ 
ied in V.S. 1637 (= 1580) by the nice hand of a Svetambara monk (Harsasimgha, 
disciple of Harsakulagani). Several outward signs point to the plan of making of 
this manuscript a distinctive object: red ink is used for verse numbers and dandas, 
ornamental designs are formed with aksaras and margins are carefully drawn. It 
opens with a bright picture of the Jambudvlpa (fol. lv) 18 and has a number of other 
illustrations of smaller size (folios 3v, 6r, 7v, 8r, 13r and 16v). Although there are 
many manuscripts of this work with many more illustrations, often occupying the 
full page, this one is striking by the extremely large number of charts and diagrams 
it includes. The verses of the text are often sequences of lists of items which have to 
be put in correspondence with each other, for instance, lists of the names of moun¬ 
tains and their respective number of summits, size, etc. (fol. 4v). They are thus ap¬ 
propriate for visualization in tabular form. This mode of transmission of knowledge 
finds its full development in the Cambridge manuscript. 


18 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01766/2. 
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Fig. 7: The fourfold community as auspicious beginning of an Uvasagadasao manuscript 
(Add.1781, fol. lr). 


Finally, isolated illustrations at the outset of a manuscript tend to function as a 
mangala. They are generally non-narrative scenes emphasising the ideas of wor¬ 
ship or teaching. The manuscript of the Uvasagadasao dated V.S. 1579 (= 1522 CE, 
Add.1781) has a beautiful painting in the classical style with blue background and 
use of gold pigment (Fig. 7). 

On the upper register a Svetambara Jain monk, clearly identified as such 
through his white-dotted monastic robe, is teaching seated in front of the 
sthapanacarya, which is a symbol of the revered teacher and of the doctrine itself. 
In front of him a man, a Jain sravaka, is listening with cupped hands in a gesture 
of respect. On the second and third registers, other Jain laymen and laywomen as 
well as nuns similarly listen carefully. This is a common way to depict the four¬ 
fold community ( caturvidha sangha ) and a translation into images of the facing 
words where the teaching to come is staged: Sudharmasvamin preaches the sev¬ 
enth Anga as answer to Jambusvamin’s question. Right at the start, the undated 
manuscript of the Vivaga-suya ( Vipaka-sutra , °sruta) shows a brightly coloured 
scene where a man and a lady are shown in a temple pavilion paying homage to 
a Jina seated in padmasana (Fig. 8). He can be identified as the sixteenth, 
Santinatha, through his lanchana, the antelope shown on the pedestal. The 
Vipaka-sutra is a narrative scripture, depicting in a lively mode first the result of 
good deeds, then the result of bad deeds, staging a lot of characters from different 
social strata who wander through the cycle of rebirths and the Jain universe. Thus 
the text has an important visual potential. Illustrated manuscripts of it are rare, 
though. Here, the image of a Jina is peripheral to the text and functions as an 
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Fig. 8: The sixteenth Jina Santinatha as auspicious beginning of a Vivagasuya manuscript 
(Add.2376, fol lv). 


auspicious beginning embodying respect to the teaching and supporting the tra¬ 
ditional fivefold homage [pahcanamaskara ) to teachers facing the image. The 
decorative ornamented red border of the folio underlines the wish to make of this 
manuscript a distinctive object. 

The Cambridge collection has a good number of manuscripts that are en¬ 
hanced by the presence of citraprsthikas. These ‘illustrated pages’ may be found 
as openings and closings, functioning like covers. Their origin is not known, and 
they are largely unexplored. 19 They show intricate geometric or floral motifs in¬ 
tertwined with each other. In contrast with wooden or cloth book-covers that may 
depict any type of scene or motif, these illustrated pages are always non-figura- 
tive (Figs. 9a and b). In Add.1812 or Add.1781, there is a red geometric motif of a 
simple type as opening that occupies a limited space on the page. In the Vipaka- 
sutra manuscript just mentioned (Add.2376), both the opening and the closing 
illustrated pages occupy the full page. Both are bright red but use different deco¬ 
rative motives. Red, a colour viewed as auspicious, is the most frequently used, 
but there is no rule. On the contrary, this seems to be an area with freedom. The 
closing illustrated page of Add.2225 (Fig. 10) strikes the viewer by its elegant so¬ 
phistication in the floral composition where yellow, blue and pink are used in 
addition to red. The finish of the painting almost gives it the texture of a soft cloth. 
Pink, brown and green, which are more unusual, are employed in the two citra¬ 
prsthikas opening and closing the Jhatadharmakatha manuscript Add.2258 20 to 


19 See Balbir, Sheth, Tripathi 2006, plate I for examples. 

20 and http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-02258/417 
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Fig. 9a: Instances of opening and closing illustrated pages in Jain manuscripts: Opening 
page of Add.2376. 



Fig. 9b: Closing page of Add.2376. 

produce slightly different shapes (Figs. 11 and 2). The recurrence of colours gives 
unity and consistency to the whole object. 21 Add.2252 and 2286, which are related 
through their colophons (see below), have opening or closing pages of similar 
types but in different colours. 


21 Other examples would be the opening page of Add.1792 ( Uttaradhyayanasutra ) or of 
Add.1805 (Jivajivabhigama ). 
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Fig. 10: Closing page of Add.2225. 



Fig. 11: Opening page of Add.2258. 


6 What do some Cambridge colophons teach us? 

Jain manuscripts have the overall reputation of often providing informative colo¬ 
phons. The simplest cases are those that are restricted to giving a date: samvat 1662 
Phalguna-vada 5 soma-vasare ‘In V.S. 1662 (= 1605 CE) on Monday, the fifth day of 
the dark fortnight of Phalguna’, 22 or samvat 1665 varse Karttika sudi 14 gurau 
lasitam/srir astu ‘Copied in V.S. 1665 (= 1608 CE) on Thursday, the fourteenth day 


22 Add.1793, fol. 416r. 
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of the bright fortnight of Karttika. May there be prosperity!’ 23 The good reputation 
of Jain manuscripts in this respect is deserved, but this information has been made 
use of too less so far. I would like to give some examples of what colophons can 
teach us on the production process of manuscripts and social networks it involves. 
The Cambridge collection has some interesting cases. 

Colophons may help documenting the history of Svetambara Jain monastic 
groups and of their actors. Those of Add. 1800 belong to the Ancalagaccha: 

samvat 1619 varse Caitra sudi 5 some snMevata-mamdale Alavaragadha-mahadurgge 
sriAmcalagacche sriDharmamurttisuri-vijaya-raj'ye va° snVelaraja-gani-sisya-snPunyalabdhi- 
pdthaka-tat-sisya-sriBhdnulabdhi-pathakena lisapita sva-vacanaya dram namdatu 11 subham 
bhavatu kalyana-prapti li° Garivabinapu° (?) (fol. 5v). 24 

Bhanulabdhi, the instigator of the copying, is paid respect in the opening formula 
of the manuscript as well ( mahopadhyaya-sriBhanulabdhigurubhyo namah). His 
name and the other ones as well recur in colophons of other manuscripts dating 
back to the same year or surrounding years (see ‘Parsva’ 1968, 366-368) that were 
also produced in the same region of Rajasthan (Mewar) and feature in identical con¬ 
nections to each other. Dharmamurti, the then head of the group, was born in V.S. 
1585 and died in V.S. 1670 (= 1528 - 1613 CE). Nothing is known about the teacher 
Velaraja except for the group of his disciples, as mentioned here. They also appear 
in inscriptions found on the pedestals of Jina images consecrated through their 
good offices. 

As they contain information about who gets a manuscript sponsored and for 
whom, colophons obviously throw light on the readership of some works. Add.2345 
contains Yogindu’s Paramatmaprakasa, an Apabhramsa verse text about the Ab¬ 
solute, in the tradition of mystical Digambara literature also showing common 
points with the Upanishadic tradition. This does not mean that it was a Digambara 
property. The Cambridge manuscript features the text circulating among Svetam¬ 
bara monks belonging to the Kharataragaccha in 1630, renewing, if necessary, any 
misconception about sectarian boundaries. 25 It was copied by a monk in order to be 
read by his own disciple. The 17 th century seems to have been a period of intense 
debates about the tension between ritual or external forms of religion and notions 


23 Add.2268, fol. 81. 

24 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01800/10 

25 samvata 1687 varse Caitra sudi 5 ravau sriBrhatkharataragacche / vacaka sriVaralabhagani- 
sisya-pam° sriRajahamsagani-sisya pam° sriKhemakalasa-gani-sisya va° Mahimasagarenalekhi:/ 
sisyaSivavijayamuni-vacanaya 11 sreyo stu // // sriArggalapure lekhi: // subham bhavatu lekhaka- 
pathakayos ca //. See http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-02345/23 
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such as the Absolute, real truth, etc. Especially Agra, where this manuscript was 
copied, was a buzzing centre of discussion and brainstorming. The example of the 
merchant Banarsidas, who was born in a Svetambara family affiliated to the Kha- 
rataragaccha and later rejected ritual practices in favour of inner contemplation, is 
the most famous case in point. Since the Svetambara tradition is rather poor in texts 
of mystic or spiritual inspiration, interested readers would have to turn to other cir¬ 
cles in order to satisfy their curiosity. We can also note that the actors involved in 
the Cambridge manuscript are vacakas, so mendicants specialized in reading and 
study, and that the name of the then leader of the Kharataragaccha is not men¬ 
tioned. Could this suggest that they read and copied this work without having re¬ 
ceived the caution of their hierarchy? Even asking the question, though, might be 
rightly regarded as overinterpretation. 

Among the numerous manuscripts that were meant to be read by women 
stands Add.2225 which contains the Navatattva with an interlinear Gujarati com¬ 
mentary and was copied in V.S. 1753 (= 1696 CE). This is a basic work on the princi¬ 
pal categories of Jain doctrine, which is thus available in a bilingual version. 26 The 
copyist is the monk Jinavijayagani, whose details of spiritual lineage as given here 
are supported by other evidence as well. 27 

Manuscripts circulated and changed hands. Colophons occasionally testify to 
this broad phenomenon. Add.1812 has two successive colophons. The original one, 
written in red ink by the same hand as the rest of the text, is dated V.S. 1581 (= 1524 
CE) and says that the manuscript of the Samavayahgasutra was handed over (vi- 
haritam ) by a pious laywoman ( susravikaya ) named Meghu to the monastic precep¬ 
tor Caritrasara, a member of the Kharataragaccha, whose spiritual genealogy is de¬ 
tailed. This is followed by a second colophon, written in black ink from another 
hand. It reports that 24 years later (in V.S. 1605) this manuscript ( prati ) was handed 
over by a certain Khara for the benefit of a monk named Amaramanikya. 28 


26 likhitam ca samvatl753 varse Asvina vadi 11 ravau sakalavacakavatamsa-mahopadhyaya-sn- 
105-sri-sri-Devavijayagani-sisya-pamdita-sril9snJasavijayagani-carandmbhoja-camcarika-tul- 
yaih pamdita-srijinavijayaganibhih // sriSuratibamdira-vastavya Pragvata-jhatiya-vrddha- 
sakhiya Dost Premaji bharya silalamkaradharinibai Vayajabai putra Dost Vimaladasa bharya // 
danavahelita-kalpalatabai Goribai pathanartham 11 subham bhavatu srimal-lekhaka-pathakayoh 
11 srir astu. See http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-02225/21 

27 It is detailed in the colophon to the commentary part of the manuscript as: Vijayaraja - Vi- 
jayamana - Yasovijaya (or Jasavijaya). Jinavijaya is the author of several compositions, see JGK 
vol. 4, pp. 378-380. 

28 samvata 1581 varse snKharataragacche / sriJayasagara-mahopadhyaya-sisya-sriRatna- 
camdra-mahopddhydya-sisya-snBhaktilabhopddhydya-sisya-snCdritrasdropddhydydnam / pam° 
Carucamdraganapadi-parivarasaranam Meghu susravikaya sriSamavayamga-sutram viharitam 
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Mostly we lack any information regarding the cost involved in having a manu¬ 
script copied. But the fact that it was high could be one explanation why colophons 
testify to collective undertakings. Beside sharing expenses, the advantage would 
be to extend the prestige to a network. The Cambridge collection of Jain manu¬ 
scripts has several noteworthy instances showing how such group sponsorship 
could take place. 

As usual, the copying of the Candraprajnapti manuscript copied in V.S. 1571 (= 
1514 CE ; Add.2338) 29 was done at the instigation of a monk, here Vivekaratnasuri, 
the then leader of the Agamagaccha, one of the Svetambara monastic orders that 
was particularly committed to spreading the scriptures. The commissioners were 
Parbata and Kanha, two businessmen ( vyavaharin ) brothers resident in the Gujarat 
coastal town of Gandhara. So they could have been involved in sea-trade. They got 
the manuscript copied to commemorate another businessman named Dumgara. 
What is noteworthy is that their names recur at several other places. So far, seven 
other manuscripts commissioned by them could be traced either in the same year 
or in surrounding years (see Balbir, Sheth, Tripathi 2006, vol. 1,144-146 for a de¬ 
tailed analysis). 30 The Cambridge manuscript contains one of the Upangas of the 
Svetambara canon. The other known ones have commentaries of canonical scrip¬ 
tures or Prakrit treatises. Hence they represent the ‘higher’ kind of knowledge ra¬ 
ther than texts connected with daily practice. Indeed, one of the detailed verse col¬ 
ophons states that, following the advice of the religious teacher, they had decided 
to get all the scriptures copied. 31 Here, Parbata and Kanha are described as ‘doers 
of several meritorious acts such as pilgrimage’ ( tirthayatradi aneka-punya- 
karamya-kdrakabhyam). This is not a vague ornamental phrase, as this and various 
pious acts (such as organizing ceremonies for the promotion of religious teachers) 
they performed are praised in other colophons as well. 

Modes of manuscript transmission of Svetambara canonical texts can be ap¬ 
proached through the examination of colophons. One should bear in mind that 
there is no manuscript that would contain the 45 scriptures comprising the Jain 
Agamas as they are recognized by the Svetambara Murtipujaks, the prevalent sec¬ 
tion among the Jains. What we have are mostly individual manuscripts for each 


// srih // samvat 1605 varse sa Sarahathena viharita prati // va° Amaramanikyasya punyartham. 
See http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01812/76 

29 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-02338/l 

30 There the equivalent date of 1494 CE should be corrected to 1514. 

31 Agamagaccha-bibhratam suri-Jayananda-sadguroh kramatahsrimadVivekaratnaprabha- 
surinam sad-upadesat sasi-muni-tithi (1571)-mita-varse samagra-siddhanta-lekhana-parabhyam 
vyavahdri-Parvata-Kdnhdbhydm sukrta-rasikabhyam ... (verses 32-33 in the prasasti of the two 
Ahmedabad and the Pune manuscripts, see Balbir, Sheth, Tripathi 2006). 
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text, or instances of 4 to 6 texts that are found together because they are related. 
This is the case with Angas No. 6 to 11 which are predominantly narrative. But this 
situation is not that common either. Mostly, the texts have been copied individually 
- some available in numerous copies, others in fewer. In manuscript colophons, 
however, laypeople do claim their intention to form larger projects where one cate¬ 
gory of scriptures or all of them would be collected. Unfortunately, since the indi¬ 
vidual manuscripts have circulated in all directions, in India and outside, and are 
no longer in situ, we have access to them only in very partial form, as the scattered 
pieces of a jigsaw that we can try to collect without being able to assemble them all. 

The actors involved in the production of Add.1781, a manuscript of the 
Uvasagadasao, the seventh Anga, copied in V.S. 1579 (= 1522 CE), clearly regard it 
as belonging to the set of 11 Angas (sri-ekadasamgi-sutra-pustakam likhitam ): 

samvat 1579 varse snKharataragacche srijinavallabhasuri-samtana-srijinabhadrasuri-srijina- 
candrasuri 1 srijinasamudrasuri-patta-purvacala-sahasrakarayamana-bhattaraka-prabhu-sriji- 
nahamsasuri-vijaya-rdjye sriUsavamsa-sramgara-Avavadiya (sometimes read as Acavadiya)- 
gotra-labdhavatara mam. Nagadeva, mam. Mumjala, mam. Dharmma, mam. Sivaraja, bharya 
Varanu, putra mam. Harsa, bharya susravikd Kiki, putra mam. Mahipala, bharyaya Imdrani 
susrdvikaya sri-ekadasamgi-sutra-pustakam likhitam viharitam ca snpujebhya dram namditu 11 

1/32 

The lay sponsors are followers of the Kharataragaccha who have an elite social sta¬ 
tus. The syllable mam° prefixed to the names of the male members of the family 
stands for mantrin and suggests that they were, for several generations, something 
like political advisors or persons close to the ruling political power (unspecified, 
though). They got the manuscript copied to give it to the head of the monastic group 
(this is the meaning of the term snpujya), not to an ordinary monk, which also 
points to their social importance. The sustained involvement of the family in getting 
the 11 Angas copied is supported by another manuscript, four years before this one 
(V.S. 1575 = 1518 CE), which contains the fifth Anga, the Bhagavatisutra and its San¬ 
skrit commentary by Abhayadeva (Punyavijayaji 1972, No. 1365). In this colophon, 
emphasis is on the first son of Sivaraja and Varanu, Dhanapati and his descend¬ 
ants, and we come to know that Harsa, who is in focus in the Cambridge manuscript 
as the father of the main donor, Mahipala, was the second son of the couple. 33 An 
additional sign of their multifarious investment in pious activities is provided by 
the fact that, a few years later, in V.S. 1584 (= 1527 CE), some of the family members 


32 For another 11 Anga project as palm-leaf manuscript see Balbir 2006, 333 and 342-343. 

33 They also recur in the colophon of a manuscript dated V.S. 1606 = 1549 CE; L.D. manuscript 
catalogue, Muni Punyavijaya’s collection, Ahmedabad, 1968, No. 265, shelfmark 8784. 
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(Harsa, his wife KIkl, their son Mahipala and the latter’s wife IndranI, now along 
with younger generations too) are involved in the donation of an inscribed Jina im¬ 
age of Sumatinatha (Vinayasagar 2005, No. 1090). 

In the 16 th —17 th centuries, the number of books considered as ‘canonical’ be¬ 
comes a sign of sectarian identity among Svetambaras. Murtipujaks recognize 45 of 
them as authoritative, when Sthanakvasins, the protestant Jains, recognize 32. 
Murtipujaks are prevalent, and there are three signs showing their desire to pro¬ 
mote their position: 

1) There are more and more manuscripts in the form of lists, where the titles of 
the 45 books are just noted one after the other, or in the form of stotras where they 
are celebrated. These are two efficient means to underline their cohesion as a to¬ 
tality. 

2) At the instigation of some religious teachers, these 45 books are collectively the 
center of a pujd, the 4 5-Agama-pujan, where each of them is praised in the form 
of a short poem. 

3) Finally, and this is the main point here, colophons of manuscripts produced in 
Gujarat have the recurring names of some individuals, inserted within a family 
lineage, who are said to have commissioned the copying of this or that book 
among the 45 with the plan to produce a complete collection. Ideally, we should 
be able to lay hands on such collections. But manuscripts have been sold or 
given, in India or abroad, with the result that pieces originally belonging together 
have been scattered. Reading manuscripts and their colophons, however, makes 
it possible to put at least some of them together again. One Jayakarana, from Cam- 
bay in Gujarat, with his brother KanajI and the rest of his family, from the Srimall 
caste, commissioned in 1637 CE (V.S. 1694) such a collection of these 45 books 
that he meant as complete. Each colophon where these men occur, with the ge¬ 
nealogical tree on two generations, has a precise date, with year, month and day. 
The same formula is used in each of the manuscripts, and the existence of this 
systematic project is mentioned in identical terms. The coherence is underlined 
by the mention of the serial number of the given text in the category (Angas, 
Upangas) where it belongs. So far, I had been able to trace five manuscripts com¬ 
missioned by the Jayakarana family, three of which have been examined directly; 
for the remaining two, only the colophons have been read, in a precious book 
where a lot of them are collected (Balbir 2006 and 2013,307-311). 

Now, the examination of the Cambridge collection has brought to light two 
more items; 

Add.2286: Jnatddharmakatha, 6 th Anga, 133 folios. 34 


34 See cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-02286/1 for the transliteration. 
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- Add.2252: Antakrddasa, 8 th Ariga, 33 folios. 35 

All these manuscripts are objects of good quality. The two Cambridge items are 
highlighted by elegant citra-prsthikas (see above). Further, it is also clear that all 
the seven manuscripts traced so far have distinct layouts and are from distinct 
hands. It thus seems that the family could have hired a team of scribes who were 
working simultaneously on the different texts, or they may have bought copies that 
were ready-made. The colophons indicate when the work was completed and when 
the manuscript was acquired ( grhitam ) in order to join and increase the family col¬ 
lection. This explains why the three Anga manuscripts are dated on the same day, 
the second day of the bright fortnight in Karttika. The project was achieved progres¬ 
sively: the tenth Anga and the first Upanga are dated on the 5 th day of the bright 
fortnight in Karttika, and the Nandisutra, which comes at the end in the traditional 
classification of the 45 canonical scriptures, is from the full moon of Posa, so about 
one month and a half or two months later. 

Further, the last page of Jain manuscripts often has a kind of library number 
that gives their reference in situ. There are two problems with these numbers: they 
do not supply the library name ( bhandara ). So they are meaningful only when they 
are found in their original location. Once they pass from hand to hand, sold and 
bought, as it was often the case, 36 and are transferred to another place, there is no 
means to know from where they come. 

These indications are never reproduced in manuscript catalogues. I started in¬ 
troducing this practice for the British Library collections and, of course, in the Cam¬ 
bridge manuscript notices. 

Four out of the seven Jayakarana manuscripts that could be inspected directly 
have such library numbers: 

Add.2286, Jnatadharmakatha, 6 th Anga : 73 po° 1 pra° 10’ 

- Add.2252, Antakrddasa, 8 th Anga : 73 po° 1 pra° 13’ 

Berlin, Aupapatika, 1 st Upanga. 73 po° 1 pra° 17’ 

Berlin, Rajaprasniya, 2 nd Upanga, 73 po° 1 pra° 18’. 

73’ is likely to refer to the large manuscript box number where manuscripts are 
traditionally piled up one another. Even if this is relevant internally only, it shows 
that these manuscripts were once together at the same place. This seems logical, 
and would support the colophon references to the same family sponsors. ‘Po°’ is 
the usual abbreviation for potali ‘bundle’ and ‘pra°’ for prati ‘manuscript’. ‘Po’ nor¬ 
mally refers to the larger container (cotton envelope) in which several ‘pra’ could 


35 See http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-02252/l for the transliteration. 

36 E.g. Add.1765 Kalpasutra: grhitapustika vikrita. 
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be put together. So ‘po’ would refer to the bundle of the 45 Agamas, and ‘pra’ to 
each individual manuscript. This would explain why one of the numbers, 1, is iden¬ 
tical, and why the other one varies as it is a serial number. These serial numbers 
follow each other when the texts follow in the traditional classification, for example 
the first and second Upangas. If the sequence is fully consistent, it could be recon¬ 
structed as follows: 

- (Anga 1 to 5: prati 5 to 9; prati 1 to 4 would then have contained non-canonical 
texts) 

- Anga 6: prati 10 
(Anga 7 : prati 11 ?) 

Anga 8 : prati 13 (reading clear but problematic - why not 12?) 

(Anga 9 to 11: prati 14 to 16) 

- Upanga 1: prati 17 
Upanga 2: prati 18 

- (Upanga 3 and foil.: prati 19 and foil.). 

The future examination of other Jain manuscript collections either in India or out¬ 
side could provide missing items in the chain, in the same way the examination of 
Cambridge manuscripts brought to light two of them. 

Finally, I turn to a group of manuscripts commissioned by a British officer cum 
intellectual as a source for his 19 (h -century exposition of the Jains. Their colophons 
are related. Each manuscript contains a text in Gujarati: 

Add.1266.6 Jambudvipa no vicara, remarks on Jain cosmology in Gujarati prose; 
Add.1266.7 Pancakarana-bola-stavana, a famous philosophical verse hymn in 
Gujarati; 

Add.1266.8 Hemraj Pande’s 84 bol, a discussion on 84 points of contention be¬ 
tween Svetambaras and Digambaras in Gujarati prose; 

Add.1266.9 Cauvisadanda and Guj. comm., a short and famous treatise on Jain 
cosmology and karma with a Gujarati prose commentary. 

Each of them ends with a colophon that makes them connected at a first level: 
they were all copied in V.S. 1879 = 1822 CE, in the same place, the town of Palan- 
pur in northern Gujarat. Two of them (Add.1266.6 and Add.1266.9) were copied 
by the same scribe, a Jain monk called Bhaktivijayagani. Two (Add.1266.7 and 
Add.1266.9) were copied exactly on the same day, one by Bhaktivijayagani, the 
second one by Pam VIravijayagani, the disciple of Rupavijayagani, but both for 
the same person. In one manuscript (1266.7) he is said to be the intended reader, 
in the other one (Add.1266.9) the sponsor of the copy. This person’s name, written 
as Mehala in the first case and Mahila in the second, is followed by the title sahiba 
(Add.1266.7; see Fig. 12). 
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Fig. 12: Last page of the Pancakaranabola-stavana manuscript copied for Colonel W. Miles in 
V.S. 1879 = 1822 CE). 

This would point to him as a British, as would the mention kapatamna mehajara 
(Add.1266.9), which is likely to stand for ‘Captain Major’. This British sponsorship 
would be in accordance with the fact that the manuscripts are copied on Euro¬ 
pean paper, although in the pothi format. I would strongly suggest that the per¬ 
son in point could be Lieutenant Colonel William Miles (1780-1860), although, 
admittedly, one would have rather expected something else than Mehala or Ma- 
hila as the Indian rendering of his name. William Miles had become captain in 
1815 and major in 1821. He had captured the fortified town of Palanpur in 1817 and 
became the representative of British authority, the resident also known as politi¬ 
cal agent, in the Palanpur Agency created in 1819 and depending on the Bombay 
Presidency. When James Tod visited Palanpur (Palhanpoor, his spelling) in June 
1822, thus one month after the two manuscripts mentioned were copied, ‘Major 
Miles’ as he calls him was ‘the resident agent, through whose judicious superin¬ 
tendence the town was rapidly rising to prosperity’ (Tod 1839,139). Tod’s account 
continues: 

I remained all this day and the next with Major Miles, and have seldom passed eight and 
forty hours more agreeable; for in him I not only found a courteous and friendly brother- 
officer, but one whose mind was imbued with the same taste and pursuits as my own. We 
had much to talk over and to compare, and our general conclusions as to the character of 
the dynasties of ancient days were the same (Tod 1839,140). 
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Indeed, Lieutenant-Colonel William Miles also followed intellectual pursuits, 
with an interest both in Indian history and in Jainism. On the latter, he contrib¬ 
uted one lengthy article ‘On the Jainas of Gujerat and Marwar’, read on 7 January 
1832 at the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and published in the 
Transactions vol. 3 (Miles 1833). This study provides a translation of sections of 
the Mirat i Ahmadi, an 18 th century Persian work by ‘ Ali-Moham-mad Khan ‘a part 
of which is devoted to a description of the religion and customs of the Jainas’. 37 
For the rest, it is based on observations he could make during his fairly long stay 
in Gujarat, or, through the phrase ‘I am told’, on oral information he got from the 
Jains themselves, although no detail is given as to the identity of any informant. 
In the course of his contribution. Miles gives the number of Jain ‘priests’, as he 
calls them, in various towns of Gujarat and Rajasthan. Significantly he specifies 
that all are estimates, with the exception of Palanpur - the place he knew best 
because of his official function. Without any title and with approximate translit¬ 
eration, as the editor of the journal notes, he refers to ‘Jain books’ and gives gist 
of their contents. He writes, for instance: 

The (Jaina) priests appear fond of controversy, and I have often heard of books written by 

them exposing the absurdity of Hindu doctrines (Miles 1833, 346). 38 

He also broadly draws on the Jain lineage histories {pattavalis ), stating that he is 
acquainted with the various sects. It is difficult to know for sure the extent of Wil¬ 
liam Miles’s knowledge of languages and his ability to consult the sources on his 
own. Yet, his only published contribution on the Jains shows that he did not ig¬ 
nore their existence. Even more: one of the Cambridge manuscripts that was cop¬ 
ied for him to read is the Pancakarana-bola-stavana (Add.1266.7), a polemic 
hymn in Gujarati discussing five emblematic notions along with their respective 
followers. Unable to solve their dispute as to which one is more important, the 
five go to Mahavira who explains that they are all crucial together. In Miles’s con¬ 
tribution on the Jains, no title of original work is mentioned. But it is interesting 
to see that a detailed and reliable description of what corresponds to the contents 
of this stavana is given in his article. Thus, whether he had read the Gujarati 


37 I am not able to assess the quality of this translation myself but I am told by Dr. Pegah 
Shahbaz and PhD. student Jean Arzoumanov, whom I thank for their help, that it is rather accu¬ 
rate. 

38 See also: ‘Each of the above has its Sri Puja or Acharya. The following account of the period 
and cause of the secession of the Gujerati Luncas from the other Jainas, is translated from a paper 
given to me by a priest of that sect’ (p. 363) about the origin of the Lonkagaccha’. 
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hymn himself or, more likely, had it explained to him orally, he made use of the 
manuscript which was copied for him in his exposition: 

They maintain that there are five car anas [= karanas ], or causes, which unite in the produc¬ 
tion of all events. The 1st of these is Cala [= kala\ or time. 2d. Swabhava [= svabhava] or 
nature. 3d. Nint [= niyati], or Bhavitevita [= bhavitavyata], fate, necessity. 4th. Carma, works 
or the principle of retributive justice. 5th. Udyama, strength and exertion of mind, or perse¬ 
verance. They say that the learned were originally divided into five schools or sects, bearing 
the above titles, as Cala-vadi, Swabhava-vadi, &c, each of which maintained the supremacy 
of its favourite cause or principle; those of the first referring to the evident effects of time in 
the production and reproduction of all things. The second holding that the world and all it 
contains is derived solely from nature. The third, or those who adopted fate as their princi¬ 
ple, maintaining that neither time nor nature have any control whatever in the occurrence 
of events, all being pre-ordained from eternity and immutable, and that no efforts can avert 
the decrees of fate. The fourth, or those who considered retributive justice as supreme, say 
that life revolves eternally through the four orders of beings before described, and that its 
transmigrations will be high or low, evil or good, in proportion to the worthiness or un¬ 
worthiness of its actions; that life wanders through all the mutations of existence in con¬ 
junction with the eight carma, between which and the soul there is a secret but almost in¬ 
dissoluble connexion; and by their operation the most exalted being, as the Chacravarti s, 
may be degraded to the infernal regions; and the devatas, or divinities, become animals, 
insects, or even particles of matter; that this is effected by carma, to which all but the im¬ 
mortal Sidd'ha are subject The fifth sect are those who refer all to energy of mind. The ad¬ 
vocates for the supremacy of this faculty as influencing: the condition of mankind, say that 
all motion and exertion, the asi, masi, and crishi, or, the arts of civilized life, all result from 
the strength of the mind: there is therefore, they say, no necessity for the intervention of the 
deity, time, carma, &c. It is related that the supporters of these doctrines all came before the 
Jineswara or Tirthancara of the age, and after respectively stating their arguments in sup¬ 
port of their favourite principle, requested him to decide on their validity. The Jineswara 
after hearing all they had to say, desired them to forego their prejudices, and exert their 
understanding: he then explained to them that neither of these principles can do any thing 
of itself; but as the five fingers perform the work of the hand, so do these unite in the com¬ 
pletion or perfection of all events, and that their influence may be traced in the production 
of every thing existing. This is the Jaina opinion on the subject (Miles 1833, 340-341). 

Add.1266.8, another of the group copied in Palanpur in 1822, which provides a 
detailed account of 84 points of contention between Svetambaras and Digamba- 
ras, does not have the name of Miles in the colophon. Yet, it would not be surpris¬ 
ing that it was meant for him. A section of his printed account on the Jains is de¬ 
voted to sketch some of the differences between the Tapagaccha, the prevalent 
Svetambara monastic order, and the Digambaras. The contents and the wording 
both betray a recourse to this manuscript as the source of information. Similar 
connections could be detailed between other manuscripts of this group and 
Miles’s published account. 
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Thus we can assume that the following process took place. Miles had a func¬ 
tion of authority in Palanpur, where the Jains, according to his own statistics, 
made a quarter of the whole population. He was in contact with representatives 
of the faith and, having taken interest in the topic, he was keen on giving an ex¬ 
position of its tenets. Following the lead of Colebrooke, who, in 1807, had given 
his ‘Observations on the sect of the Jains’ on the basis of manuscripts that had 
been put at his disposal by a Jain turned Vaishnava, Miles also wanted to draw 
on textual sources. The texts that were copied for Miles were probably chosen by 
the ‘Jain priests’ with whom he was acquainted. This group of manuscripts forms 
a selection of works that present the basic Jain tenets either in themselves, or in 
relation with other creeds so as to problematize them and underline the points of 
contention and distinctive features. It is thus a valuable link between traditional 
Jain knowledge and its transmission by a British in the 19 th century. 

In short, the Cambridge Jain collection gives valuable insights into manu¬ 
script circulation among Jains and between India and the West, as well as into 
the modes of transmission of knowledge through Prakrit and Sanskrit as schol¬ 
arly languages, or Gujarati as the language of oral informants. 
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A Tentative History of the Sanskrit 
Grammatical Traditions in Nepal through 
the Manuscript Collections 

Abstract: Despite the recognised centrality of grammar in South Asian intellec¬ 
tual history, much of the existing scholarship on the history of the various gram¬ 
matical traditions consists of lists of names, works and relative, approximate 
chronologies. Little is known of how their fortunes related to the socio-political 
changes that affected a given region in the course of time, and even less about 
the social history of grammar. This article is an attempt at reconstructing the his¬ 
tory of the three main schools of Sanskrit grammar - Paninlya, Candra and Katan- 
tra - in medieval Nepal through the survey of the grammatical works listed in the 
catalogues of the Nepalese-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project (NGMCP) 
and the small but important Cambridge collections. The study of the colophons 
(where available), as well as the assessment of other indicators of age and prov¬ 
enance such as the material (palm leaf/paper) and the script, can throw light on 
the social and cultural conditions that made the various systems flourish or de¬ 
cline at different times. 


1 Introduction 

In this article I will present a preliminary attempt to flesh out the history of gram¬ 
matical traditions in medieval (and to a lesser extent early modern) Nepal on the 
basis of the data one can glean from the catalogues of the manuscript collections. 1 


I wish to thank my former project collaborator Camillo A. Formigatti, who first gave me the idea 
of developing the type of methodological approach implemented here, and Daniele Cuneo and 
Victor D’Avella, who read and commented on an earlier draft of this article. I am also grateful to 
Dominic Goodall for his invaluable help with the interpretation and translation of the scribal 
colophons, and Alessandra Petrocchi for the information about the astronomical details of the 
dates. I alone am responsible for ail remaining faults. 

1 Here I will mostly rely on the Descriptive Catalogue (wiki) of the Nepalese-German Manuscript 
Cataloguing Project (http://134.100.29.17/wiki/Main_Page) and the Sanskrit Manuscripts cata¬ 
logue in the Cambridge Digital Library (http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/collections/sanskrit). 
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It is generally taken for granted, and for reasons that are self-evident to any In¬ 
dologist, that grammar played a central role in the literary cultures of pre-modern 
South Asia, and it is well-known that this holds true for the dominant pan-Indian 
Sanskritic culture as much as for many of the regional vernacular traditions, and 
for Pali, the language medium of Theravada Buddhism. The Paninian system was 
the first to achieve a mature textual form already a few centuries before the Com¬ 
mon Era and to spawn a rich speculative and commentarial tradition, and to this 
day it has remained the most influential school in the intellectual history of South 
Asia. However, from the first centuries of the Common Era other systems of San¬ 
skrit grammar were born, which mostly modelled themselves to varying extents 
after the Paninian system. Some of these (just to mention the most ancient), such 
as the Katantra, were apparently stimulated by the need for a more pragmatic, 
teaching-oriented approach, others, such as the Candravyakarana and the 
Jainendravyakarana, originated within particular religious groups (the Bud¬ 
dhists and the Jains, respectively), even though, as far as we can tell, Paninian 
grammar had from the start been non-sectarian and counts some Buddhists 
among its exponents. The historical development of each of these systems has on 
the whole been sketched out, even though the modern Indological scholarship, 
especially in recent decades, has mostly focused on the Paninian tradition. We 
know the names and the relative chronology of the main authors, and the titles 
and contents of dozens of works produced in medieval times. However, despite 
the consensus on the centrality of the linguistic speculation in the Indie intellec¬ 
tual universe, so far there has been little research and reflection on how the for¬ 
tunes of the various grammatical traditions relate to the bigger historical picture, 
the socio-political changes that affected this or that region of South Asia in the 
course of more than two millennia. Similarly, very little is known about the social 
history of grammar in South Asia: how it was produced, practised, taught and 
transmitted; who were the scholars who engaged in this discipline, who were 
their patrons, and what were the institutional contexts - formal and/or informal 
- in which they operated; and, most relevant to the topic of this volume, how 
their works were composed, circulated, preserved and handed down in book for¬ 
mat, namely, in what ways the specific features of the South Asian manuscript 
culture at different times and in various places across the subcontinent and be¬ 
yond affected and reflected the history of the various grammatical traditions. 

The notorious almost complete lack of an indigenous historiographical tradi¬ 
tion, as well as the scarcity of diaries, letters, autobiographies, and other first-hand 


For a similar approach, in which catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts are used as sources for the 
intellectual history of South Asia, cf. Zysk 2012. 
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accounts of daily life in pre-modern South Asia undoubtedly make this a daunting 
task, especially for the earliest period roughly up to the end of the first millennium 
CE. And it would be futile, I believe, to attempt to engage in this kind of historio¬ 
graphical enterprise on a large scale, namely embracing the whole temporal arc of 
the Sanskritic civilisation across the entire region, as this would inevitably lead at 
best to sweeping generalisations and platitudes. One should rather direct the atten¬ 
tion to particular places and times, and collect the relevant data to build up a cred¬ 
ible picture of the vicissitudes of grammatical studies in a given historical and geo¬ 
graphical context. This entails the careful perusal of literary and epigraphic 
sources, which can shed light on the practices and movements of the people who 
engaged in grammar, the foundation and endowment of educational institutions, 
the circulation of books, and so forth. Gradually, through the accumulation of such 
case studies, we will eventually get a clearer historical picture of grammar in pre¬ 
modern South Asia. 


2 Nepal as a case study 

The idea to investigate this aspect of ancient Nepalese literary culture was born 
during the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project at the Cambridge University Library. The 
Nepalese holdings there contain a fair number of grammatical works, as can be 
expected in any generalist South Asian manuscript collection, and some of them 
are remarkably old and rare. Moreover, the requirements of cataloguing drew my 
attention to the colophons, which often provide a fascinating and rare insight 
into the circumstances that led to the copy of a work. As Eva Wilden writes in her 
contribution to this volume, this kind of paratext is a threshold that allows us to 
enter the text and at the same time to go out ‘into the community and culture that 
produced the manuscript... our only way back into that world’ (see Wilden, be¬ 
low, p. 164). In other words, colophons (and other similar paratexts: introductory 
verses, marginal annotations, etc.) give us access - especially rare for pre-mod¬ 
ern South Asia - to a first-hand account of the social dynamics surrounding the 
production and transmission of knowledge. 

In many ways Nepal offers a unique opportunity for such a case study. It has 
often been remarked that its temperate climate has allowed the preservation of 
manuscripts for much longer than in any other region of South Asia, with the ear¬ 
liest exemplars going back to the second half of the first millennium CE, so that 
one can form a relatively accurate idea of the works that were read and copied in 
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the country at a certain time starting from a quite early age. 2 Moreover, the Nepa¬ 
lese-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project (henceforth, NGMCP) has produced 
a large and easily accessible database of the manuscripts microfilmed by its pre¬ 
decessor, the Nepalese-German Manuscript Preservation Project (NGMPP), which 
between 1970 and 2001 reproduced virtually all the manuscripts (around 
190,000) held in Nepalese collections. 

Therefore, it should be possible to retrace the history of grammatical tradi¬ 
tions in Nepal by looking at the texts that are preserved in the collections, the 
number of extant witnesses for a given tradition in general and for specific texts, 
and their distribution over the span of several centuries - from the central middle 
ages to the early modern period. And possibly, through the study of colophons, 
it should also be possible to relate it to political and social events or specific cen¬ 
tres of learning (monasteries, temple schools, pathasalas, courtly circles), or even 
to the role played by particular individuals (authors, sponsors, scribes) in the cul¬ 
tural dynamics of a certain period. Even if we allow for the losses that must have 
certainly occurred over time, as is inevitable, the abundance of materials in the 
existing manuscript collections should make the survey sufficiently reliable from 
a statistical point of view and allow a coherent historical picture to emerge from 
their analysis, as I hope I will be able to show here. 

In this article I apply the method briefly outlined above to provide what is a 
still provisional, bird’s-eye view of the history of grammatical traditions in Nepal. 
To get an accurate picture, a more in-depth study will be required, based on the 
direct inspection of the relevant manuscripts, as well as of other potentially avail¬ 
able sources. 3 Given the centrality of grammar in pre-modern South Asia, such a 
survey will certainly prove relevant to the intellectual and social history not only 
of Nepal, but of the whole subcontinent and beyond. 4 


2 Regmi (1960,1965) and Petech (1984) have put manuscript colophons to good use (along with 
more common sources such as inscriptions and chronicles) in their historiographical works on 
early to late medieval Nepal. 

3 I have not managed to have access to the colophons of all the manuscripts that should have 
been included into my survey. All extant Nepalese manuscripts are listed in the NGMCP online 
catalogue, but some only have minimal entries with no excerpts. 

Note that here, when I mention a manuscript kept in a Nepalese collection, I refer to it with its 
library classmark (whenever available), followed by the number of the reel in which it has been 
reproduced by the NGMPP between brackets, because in the NGMCP catalogue the manuscripts 
are listed under the reel number. Cambridge manuscripts are named by their shelf-marks, start¬ 
ing with either Add. or Or. 

4 See e.g. some recent works by Mahesh Deokar (2008) and Dragomir Dimitrov (2016), which 
throw light on some important but until now virtually unknown works in the Candra tradition, 
and their influence on the Pali grammatical tradition of Sri Lanka. Fora recent, brilliant example 
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3 General features of Nepalese grammatical 
manuscripts 

Some of the considerations in this paragraph may apply not just to grammatical 
manuscripts, but to all Nepalese manuscripts. First of all, I should clarify that 
here by ‘Nepalese manuscripts’ I intend not only the manuscripts that were cop¬ 
ied in Nepal, but also those written elsewhere but kept there in pre-modern times 5 
after being imported into the country at some point in its history, presumably be¬ 
cause there was a demand for that particular work or class of works. 

Regarding the manuscripts copied locally, the place of production of the copy 
is sometimes explicitly stated in the colophon and/or, more frequently, the year 
is given in the Nepala Era. But even when the colophon is not available, the par¬ 
ticular variety of north-Indian script 6 used in the country has distinctive features 
that are a reliable indicator of the provenance. The other most common script 
found in the manuscripts taken into consideration here is Maithili, which was 
used in the region of Mithila (present-day Tirhut in north Bihar) that lies immedi¬ 
ately to the south of the Kathmandu Valley and in ancient times provided the only 
relatively easy access to the latter. The large number of manuscripts in this script 
found in Nepalese collections testifies to the historic links between these two re¬ 
gions throughout the Middle Ages, with phases of intensified exchange due to the 
social and political circumstances of either region. 

When the colophon is not available or does not contain a date, the manu¬ 
script can be tentatively dated not only on palaeographic grounds, but also on 
the basis of the material. While in the earliest period palm leaf alone was used, 
starting from the 15 th century paper gradually became more and more common, 7 
therefore its use can be taken as a quite reliable pointer to the relative lateness of 
the copy. On the other hand, one should keep in mind that palm leaf remained in 
use for a rather long time after the use of paper became widespread. For example, 
among the manuscripts I have taken into consideration there are palm-leaf copies 


of the kind of historiography of grammar I have in mind, see also Alastair Gornall’s unpublished 
PhD thesis (2013), which also deals with the Pali grammatical tradition of Sri Lanka; and outside 
South Asia, for the influence of Sanskrit grammar in Tibet, see Verhagen (1994, 2001). 

5 Starting with the colonial period, many Nepalese manuscripts have been acquired by Western 
libraries, including the University Library in Cambridge. 

6 This script has been variously called in the secondary literature: Newari is the term used in 
the NGMCP catalogue. In the online catalogue of the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project we have opted 
for the descriptive term Nepalaksara, which I use also in this article. 

7 On the production and availability of paper in late medieval Nepal see Formigatti 2016, 64. 
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of the Astadhyayl and the Siddhantakaumudi dating to the second half of the 17 th 
century. 8 Therefore, one cannot assume that a given manuscript is old, namely 
pre-15 th century, simply because it is made of palm leaf. Nevertheless, for the bulk 
of the collections the palm leaf/paper divide does indeed roughly distinguish the 
older manuscripts from younger ones. Thus, under the subject heading 
vyakarana the NGMCP website lists over 2300 manuscripts, 9 but only 143 of them 
are made of palm leaf and therefore can be assumed, in principle, to go back to 
earlier times. It is mostly on this latter older set that I direct my attention in this 
article. 

Keeping these considerations in mind, I will now proceed to present the data 
I have collected about Nepalese grammatical manuscripts, devoting one section 
each to the three main traditions found in the region - the Candra, the Katantra 
and the Paninlya 10 - and one more paragraph to miscellaneous works. 


4 The Candra school 

The Candra school of grammar, 11 established by the Buddhist Candragomin (c. 4 th 
century CE) with his Candravyakarana, 12 a sutra work in six chapters, is repre¬ 
sented by a fairly large number of manuscripts in the earliest period, more than 
any other grammatical system. 

Under the title Candravyakarana the NGMCP catalogue title list 13 enumerates 
36 items, 33 of which are palm-leaf manuscripts (26 of them in Nepalaksara 


8 The former is National Archives of Kathmandu (henceforth NAI<) 1/468 (A 1162/12), dated 
Laksmana Samvat (LS) 541, corresponding to 1661 CE; the latter is NAI< 4/40 (B 35/6), dated LS 
532 = 1652 CE. Both are mentioned below, § 5. 

9 All the figures given in this article need to be taken with a pinch of salt because the lists on 
the NGMCP web pages are not entirely consistent as they are based on the microfilm reels pre¬ 
pared by the NGMPP. However, occasionally the same manuscript has been microfilmed twice 
(or more) under different reel numbers, and therefore it is listed twice. Moreover, the pioneering 
work carried out by the two projects on tens of thousands of manuscripts has inevitably been 
uneven in terms of accuracy, so some works have been wrongly identified and many texts con¬ 
tained in multi-part bundles have been missed altogether. 

10 The data concerning these traditions are summarised in three tables appended to the article. 

11 On the Candra system, see Scharfe 1977,162 ff.; Saini 1999, 45-50. Oberlies (2012) contains a 
survey of the unpublished works of this school. 

12 First published in Liebich 1902, 1-139, without Dharmadasa’s Vrtti ; again in Chatterji 1953, 
with the Vrtti. 

13 http://mycms-vs04.rrz.uni-hamburg.de/sfb950/, last accessed 18/12/2016. 
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script). However, the search for Candravyakarana in the NGMCP descriptive cat¬ 
alogue 14 returns 65 results (many of them duplicates), among which one finds 
more than a dozen palm-leaf manuscripts that are not included in the previous 
list. Moreover, the name Candravyakarana seems to have been used in the 
NGMCP catalogue as a blanket term to refer generically to works belonging to the 
Candra tradition because the corresponding records often show that in fact the 
manuscripts contain other works than the Candra sutrapatha 15 (including the 
Candravyakaranapahjika of Ratnamati, the Sabdalaksanavivaranapahjika of 
Purnacandra, the Sumatipahjika of Sumati, etc., for all of which see below). 

Among the manuscripts not included in the title list, two - NAK 4/26 (A 53/1) 
and NAK 1/1692 (A 53/3), containing the Candravyakarana (sutrapatha ) and Dhar- 
madasa’s Vrtti, respectively - are said to be in ‘Transitional Gupta’ script, and 
thus they are presumably very old, possibly from the first millennium CE. 16 An¬ 
other set of three - NAK 4/311 (A 38/4 1, 2, 3), the first containing the Sabdala- 
ksanavivaranapahjika, the other two the complex sutrapatha plus Vrtti - are part 
of the same bundle, in which one colophon, now apparently lost, bore the date 
samvat 2005, probably to be understood as Nepala Samvat (henceforth, NS) 205 
(= 1085 CE). 17 Clearly, these fragments need to be carefully inspected and dated 
as precisely as possible on palaeographic grounds. 

Of the remaining palm-leaf manuscripts, 15 are said to contain the sutrapatha 
with the Vrtti, while five contain the siitras alone, and in the remaining four the 
exact content is unspecified. Similarly, in the collections of the Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity Library there are 14 palm-leaf manuscripts of Candra works: six are copies 
of the Candravyakarana, three of them with the sutrapatha alone, the other three 
including the Vrtti. Throughout the medieval period one finds manuscripts in 
which the sutrapatha is transmitted either with or without Dharmadasa’s Vrtti, 
which suggests that the two works were not regarded as a single inseparable com¬ 
plex. It is worth recalling that the name of Dharmadasa, an author of whom noth¬ 
ing else is known, has been handed down in the colophons or internal rubrics of 


14 http://134.100.29.17/wiki/Main_Page, last accessed 18/12/2016. 

15 Not all of these are even affiliated to the Candra system. For instance, one manuscript, NAK 
1/1697 (A 51/15), contains an unpublished Paninian work, possibly called Sambandhaprakarana 
(see below). 

16 Unfortunately, I did not have access to the images of the microfilms of these ancient manu¬ 
scripts. 

17 The catalogue entry for A 38/4 (1) remarks that ‘it is not uncommon that scribes write “1001” 
instead of “101” (or likewise “2005” instead of “205”)’, and ‘(t)hese figures, then, must be inter¬ 
preted as “100 + 1” and “200 + 5” respectively’. It also notes that the year 1085 CE looks like a 
‘reasonable time for the copying of this MS’. 
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(at least) four Nepalese manuscripts 18 of the Candravyakarana - an important 
piece of evidence in the debate on the authorship of the Vrtti, which for a long 
time has been considered the work of Candragomin himself by some scholars. 19 

Besides the (probably older) manuscripts mentioned above, the earliest 
dated manuscripts are from the 12 th century. One is a Candravyakaranavrtti man¬ 
uscript from NS 254 (= 1134 CE), written during the reign of Indradeva. 20 The other 
is NAK 3/379 (A 53/2; also A 1279/8), a copy of Candravyakarana dated NS 276 (= 
1155 CE 21 ), during the reign of Anandadeva (1147-1167 CE), whose colophon 
reads 22 : 

samvat 276 prathamapausakrsnadiva caturthyam sryanandadevasya vijayarajye likhitam 
idam pustakam || || yamtakudumbajalailaputrasrimanaharsavarmasya pustako ’yam || 

This book has been copied in the year 276, on the fourth [lunar day] of the dark fortnight of 
the first [intercalary] month of Pausa, during the victorious reign of Anandadeva. 23 This 
book belongs to Manaharsavarma, the scion of the northern 24 family. 

Both these kings, whose mutual relationship is uncertain, belong to the so-called 
Transitional Period. 25 Judging from the way his name is mentioned, the owner of 
the latter manuscript, Manaharsavarman, may have been a layman, possibly an 
aristocrat from an illustrious family. Further below one finds some lines by a later 


18 NAK 1/1558 (A 52/14), NAK 5/736 (A 54/7, B 173/21), NAK 1/1608 (B 35/13), and NAK 1/1697 (B 
35/20). 

19 On Dharmadasa’s authorship of the Vrtti, see Dash (1986,8-21) and Oberlies (1989,2 ff.; 1992, 
162 ff.); for a survey of the controversy, and further proof of Dharmadasa’s authorship, see Ver¬ 
giani 2011. 

20 Sankrtyayana (1937, 43) records it among the holdings of a Tibetan monastery. Petech (1984, 
57) quotes it among the documents of king Indradeva (c. 1126-1136) and reports the colophon as 
follows: samvat 200-50-4 caitra-sukla-saptamyam srimat rajadhiraja-paramesvara-para- 
mabhattaraka-paramasaiva indradevasya sri-indradevasya vijayarajye likhitam idam. 

21 Petech (1984, 62) writes that the date is verified for 14 December 1155. 

22 For manuscripts other than those held in Cambridge, I rely on the transcripts found in the 
NGMCP catalogue entries (with minor adjustments), unless otherwise stated. 

23 Throughout this article, when a proper name in a colophon is preceded by the single honor¬ 
ific sri I will leave it untranslated. 

24 yamta is a Newari word meaning ‘northern’ (see Malla 2000, s.v.). The confusion between 
dental and retroflex consonants is not unusual in the transcription of Newari names. 

25 The history of the Kathmandu Valley until the early modern period is usually divided for 
convenience into five political ages (see Slusser 1982, 18): the Licchavis (c. 300 to 879 CE); the 
Transitional Period (c. 879-1200); the Early Malla (1200 to 1382); the Late Malla (1382 to 1769); 
and the Shah (from 1769). For the purposes of this article, the earliest available documents go 
back to the Transitional Period. 
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hand, among which the following passage that mentions the purchase of the 
manuscript in NS 473 (= 1353 CE) by a certain Buddharaksita: 

samvat 473 pausasuklapurnnamaya [!] calisadammena kritam sribuddharaksitena O 
atyamtabhaktiyuktena vyakaranam sakhidrsta 26 samchamveje bhasa 27 subhah || 

Bought in the year 473 on the day of full moon of the bright fortnight of [the month of] 
Pausa, for [the price of] 40 dammas 29 by Buddharaksita who has extraordinary devotion, 
[this] grammar is a bright light appearing like a friend ... [samchamveje 29 '!]. 

It is impossible to determine what prompted Buddharaksita’s purchase of this 
manuscript for what appears to be a considerable sum two centuries after its pro¬ 
duction - whether it was for study reasons or as a gesture of devotion 30 (the word¬ 
ing of the passage does not clearly point to a scholarly interest, as might be ex¬ 
pressed through a common phrase such as svapathartham). But the existence of 
several copies of Candra works produced in the three centuries after this manu¬ 
script was copied shows that at the time of the purchase there was a lively interest 
in the Candra grammatical tradition. 

Confining ourselves to copies of the sutrapatha (with or without Vrtti), the 
next dated manuscript is NAK 5/729 (B 35/24), dated NS 345 (= 1225 CE), which 
contains the sutrapatha with the Vrtti. Its short colophon is followed by a partially 
corrupt quotation of verse 60 from the Saptakumarikavadana of Gopadatta’s 
Jatakamala 31 : 

samvatsa[re] 345 karttikasuddhi 5 adityavasare likhitim [!] idam pustako yam subhah 11 * yah 
satvanam avi|| * || ratasahklesanasarthasantah santaptanam adhi- 

gatayathabhuta[dha]rmadhirajah \ hlada 32 [!] cakre prakrtisisirai 33 [!] dharmavagam- 
bukumbhaih sastre tasmaiparamabhisaje sarvakalam namo stu || 34 (fol. 62v6-8) 


26 Possibly emend to sakhidrstah. 

27 Possibly emend to read bhasah. 

28 The term damma - from the Greek drachme - is the name of a coin used in medieval Nepal, 
also called karsa. Four karsas were equivalent to one pala (see Kolver and Shakya 1985, 85). 

29 Possibly a toponym. 

30 Or perhaps as a collectible? We do not know if there were collectors of ‘rare’ books in the pre¬ 
modern Indie world, but there is no reason to assume there were not. 

31 I am grateful to Dominic Goodall for pointing this out to me. 

32 Emend to hladam. 

33 Emend to prakrtisisirair. 

34 The verse in the edition by Michael Hahn (1992, 58-72) reads: yah sattvanam aviratarasa- 
klesanadivranantah samtaptanam adhigatayathabhutadharmadhirajah \ hladam cakre 
prakrtisisirair dharmavagambukumbhaih sastre tasmai paramabhisaje sarvakale namo ’stu. I am 
grateful to Mahesh Deokar for his comments on the interpretation of this verse. 
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This brilliant book has been copied in the year 345 on Sunday the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of [the month of] Karttika [= October/November]. May there be reverence in all 
times for that teacher (sastre), the supreme physician, who is the destroyer of ulcers and 
sores in the form of the defilements [caused] by the incessant enjoyment [of the sense ob¬ 
jects], the great king of the acquired real dharma, who pleased the scorched beings with 
naturally cool jugfuls of the water [that is] the words of dharma. 

This colophon provides no information besides the date of completion of the 
copy, but the following verse unmistakably shows that the scribe was active in a 
Buddhist milieu. 

The colophons of the next two dated manuscripts of Candravyakarana (both 
without the Vrtti), namely NAK 1/1583 (A 52/1), dated NS 377 (= 1257 CE), 35 and 
NAK 5/724 (B 34/15), dated NS 379 (= 1259 CE), 36 just give the year of copy without 
making any mention of the ruling king or the scribe. It may not be a coincidence 
that they were produced during or soon after the short and troubled reign of Ja- 
yadeva, the last of the so-called Early Mallas (see Petech 1984, 89 ff.). 

Approximately one century younger is a copy of the Candravyakarana kept 
in the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, no. 3823, dated NS 476 (= 1356 CE), 37 prepared by 
(or possibly for) the vajracarya 38 Ksemendra in a vihara in Patan. To the end of 
the same century should tentatively 39 be assigned NAK 5/727 (A 53/8), a palm-leaf 


35 The colophon (fol. 33r5) reads: sreyo ’stu samvat377karttikakrsnacaturthasyam [!] || mahgal- 
avasare || ‘May there be bliss. Tuesday, the fourth [day] of the dark fortnight of [the month of] 
Karttika, in the year 377’. 

36 The partially legible colophon (fol. 40r7) reads: samvat 379 posasu[di . ]bda ‘The bright 

fortnight of [the month of] Pausa, in the year 379’. As noted in the NGMCP catalogue entry, the 
exact date of this manuscript is uncertain because the colophon is written in a different hand 
from the rest. 

37 The colophon reads: samvat 476 phalgunasukladasamyam sukravasare adranaksatre \ 
rdjddhirdjaparamesvaraparamabhattdrakasnsrljayardjadevavijayardjye | ... sriyokhacchavi- 
haravajracaryasnksemendrasya likhitam (quoted in Petech 1984,123, among the four documents 
of the reign of king Jayarajadeva). 

38 The term vajracarya designates a Buddhist tantric priest, but as Slusser (1982, 287-288) 
points out, from the 12 th century onward, as the viharas became increasingly secularised, it grad¬ 
ually evolved into a caste and family name, conferred by heredity: ‘Even vajracaryas who no 
longer chose to function as priests automatically belonged to a religious aristocracy if they con¬ 
firmed their status by the observance of proper initiation rites. Literally, they became “Buddhist 
Brahmans’”. 

39 The NGMCP catalogue entry reports that the colophon with the date is probably a later addi¬ 
tion, which ‘seems to be not very reliable’. Indeed the colophon, which includes some Newari 
words (here in bold), seems to confuse the Candravyakarana with the Kalapavyakarana, i.e. the 
Katantra: samvat 517 kartikrsnadasamydya titho vrrsapavare srirathahemavyakrana senajuroh 
kalapavyakrnasutrah [!] || (fol. 25r). 
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manuscript of the Candravyakaranavrtti, dated NS 517 (= 1397). In the early 15 th 
century we find two more dated palm-leaf manuscripts of the Candra sutrapatha 
without commentary, both in Nepalaksara. The first is NAK 5/730 (B 34/25), 40 
dated NS 531 (= 1411 CE), bearing the following colophon that gives the scribe’s 
name, Manikaraja 41 : 

samvat 531 phalgunasuldacaturddasyam brspaOtivasare 112 [!] || srisrijayajotimalladevasya 
[sic!] vijayaraje [!] || likhitim [!] ifi manikarajena subham astu || (fol. 112v2-4) 

[This book] has been written by Manikaraja in the year 531, on Thursday the fourteenth [lu¬ 
nar day] of the bright fortnight of [the month] Phalguna [February-March] during the vic¬ 
torious reign of the glorious king Jayajyotirmalla. May there be bliss. 

The second manuscript, Add.1691.4, 43 held in the Cambridge University Library, 
was copied just one year later, in 1412. The colophon on fol. 44r gives the date 
with some unusual astronomical details: 

samvat532 asadhakrsna \ ekadasyam tithau \ krrttika(\) ghati 20 rohininaksatre || gandaghati 
9 vrddhiyoge \ somavasare \ likhitam idam || 

This [book] has been written in the year 532, on Monday the eleventh lunar day of the dark 
fortnight of [the month of] Asadha [June-July], when there are 20 ghati s 44 [left] in the lunar 
mansion Krttika before the asterism RohinI, [and] there are nine ghatis [left] in [the yoga] 
Ganda before [the yoga] Vrddhi. 45 

Next comes NAK 5/731 (A 52/3), a manuscript of Candravyakarana dated NS 561 
(= 1441 CE), which is part of a bundle that also contains a copy of the Candra 
Unadisutra' 16 by the same hand. The colophon gives the name of the scribe and 
owner of the manuscript, a certain Abhayaraja, who declares to have copied the 
work in order to teach his son Aksayaraja and other pupils: 


40 This manuscript is not listed in Petech 1984. 

41 The same name appears in a colophon of an almost contemporary copy of the Subanta- 
ratnakara (see below, p. 97). 

42 Emend to brhaspativasare. 

43 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01691-00004/l. 

44 A measure of time, consisting of 24 minutes. 

45 I am not entirely sure about the translation of the final part of the colophon that mentions 
ghati s. One would expect the scribe to refer to the ‘hours’ that have lapsed rather than those that 
are left, but then there would be no need to mention RohinI, which is the lunar mansion follow¬ 
ing Krttika, or Vrddhi, which is the next yoga after Ganda. 

46 Published in Liebich 1902,140-171. 
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krtir iyan tribhumisvarabodhisatvasricandragomipadanam [...] || naipalabdagate 
mrgahkarasayucchripahcabanayudhe 47 mdse krsnasucau divakaratithau rsyeva™ 
pusnabhidhe 49 1 sastha’dhyayasasutrakam [!] likhitikam 50 [!] subhramsuvare subhe tasmad 
dharsasutena nisthimanasa 51 [!] putrarthahetos tv alam || namna abhayarajena 

candrasutram akhanditam | putrayaksayarajaya sisyarthena [[ca]] UOkhyate || (fol. 45r4- 
45v2) 

This is the composition of the feet of the Bodhisattva Candragomin, the lord of the three 
worlds [,.].The sutra in six chapters has been copied in the year 561 52 of the Nepala Era, on 
Monday 53 the lunar day [presided] by the Sun 54 in the dark fortnight of the month of Suci 55 
and in the lunar mansion called Pusya, thus the son of Harsa, called Abhayaraja, has 
thoroughly (alam) copied the entire Candrasutra with a firm mind for the sake of [his] son 
(putrarthahetoh ), with the purpose of [teaching his] son Aksayaraja as well as [other] pupils 
[sisyarthena]. 

The Cambridge University Library has five more undated manuscripts - the first 
three of Candravyakaranavrtti, the last two of the Candra sutrapatha alone - that 
can be tentatively assigned to the 14 th -15 th centuries on palaeographic grounds: 
Add.2192, 56 Add.1657.3, 57 Add.1691.5, 58 Add.1660.2, 59 and Add.1691.7. 60 Several un¬ 
dated manuscripts of the Candravyakarana, with or without Dharmadasa’s Vrtti, on 


47 Emend to °bdnayudhe. 

48 Emend to rkse ca, where rksa means ‘lunar mansion’ (cf. the colophon of NAI< 3/685 below). 
I am grateful to Nirajan Kafle for suggesting this emendation. 

49 Emend to pusyabhidhe. 

50 Clearly a mistake for likhitam. 

51 Possibly emend to nisthimanasa. 

52 The year is written in bhutasamkhyas (i.e. common nouns having a conventional numerical 
value), starting with the unit, followed by tens and hundreds: one = mrgahka, ‘moon’; six = rasa, 
‘flavour’, because there were six basic flavours; added to = yut; five = sripahcabanayudha, lit. 
‘the weapon of the venerable one with the five arrows’, namely the five arrows of Kama. Cf. 
Petrocchi 2016. 

53 subhramsuvare. The compound subhramsu ‘having white rays’ is an epithet of the moon. 

54 Namely, the seventh lunar day (cf. Einoo 2005,106). 

55 suci is another name for the hot summer month of Asadha. Cf. the following versified list of 
alternative names for some months found in Jayasimhakalpadruma (kindly brought to my atten¬ 
tion by Dominic Goodall): caitro maso madhuh prokto vaisakho madhavo bhavet / jyesthamasas 
tu sukrah syad asadhah sucir ucyate | nabhomasah sravanah syan nabhasyo bhadra ucyate |. 

56 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-02192. 

57 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01657-00003. 

58 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01691-00005. 

59 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01660-00002. 

60 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01691-00007. 
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palm leaf and in Nepalaksara, which may be from the same period, are also rec¬ 
orded in the NGMCP catalogue. 61 

But, even more interesting, the manuscript collections in Nepal and, on a 
smaller but significant scale, in Cambridge also preserve the evidence of a rich com- 
mentarial tradition on the Candravyakarana comprised of several works that in 
their Sanskrit version have been preserved only in Nepal. 62 Among these there are 
three unpublished commentaries on the Candravyakarana with Dharmadasa’s 
Vrtti, namely the Candravyakaranapanjika of Ratnamati, 63 with some sub-commen¬ 
taries, the Ratnamatipaddhati of Anandadatta, the Nibandha of Ratnadatta, and 
Sariputta’s Candralamkara; the Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika of Purnacandra; 
and the Sumatipanjika , M Moreover, one finds works on the verbal system, such as 
the Dhatuparayana, possibly composed by the same Purnacandra who authored 
one of the three Panjikas, and the Akhyataratnakosa, and others on the nominal 
declension, in particular the Subantaratnakara of Subhuticandra 65 (with some later 
works based on it), and the Unadisiitra with the anonymous Unadisutravrtti. All of 
these are preserved in Nepalese manuscripts that are dated or datable between the 
10 th and the 15 th century CE. 


61 The NGMCP catalogue also records a single palm-leaf manuscript of Candravyakarana in 
Maithili script (NAI< 5/6209, reel A 54/2). Unfortunately, the entry for this item is very limited; 
the only additional piece of information given is the number of folios, 23, with the measures. 

62 Many of these works were translated into Tibetan in medieval times (see Verhagen 1994, 
2001, passim). In the 1930’s Sankrtyayana recorded several Sanskrit manuscripts of works be¬ 
longing to the Candra system as well as to other grammatical schools held in the libraries of 
Tibetan monasteries (see Sankrtyayana 1935,1937). 

63 On this work, see now Dimitrov 2016, 599 ff. According to Dimitrov (2016, 557), the grammar¬ 
ian Ratnamati is the same as Ratnasrijnana, a Sinhalese Buddhist monk who composed a com¬ 
mentary on Dandin's Kavyadarsa in the first half of the 10 th c. CE and also wrote works in Sinha¬ 
lese and Pali under the name of Upatissa. 

64 On these works, their dates, and their mutual relationships, see Oberlies 2012; Dimitrov 2016, 
599-706; and Mahesh Deokar’s contribution to this volume. 

65 On this work and its author, better known for the Kavikamadhenu, a commentary on the Am- 
arakosa, see Lata Deokar (2014) and her contribution to this volume. 
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For Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika, probably composed in Sri Lanka 
around 930 CE (Dimitrov 2016,599), one can rely on a handful of witnesses, includ¬ 
ing three fragments kept in Nepal, and one in Cambridge. 66 In the Kathmandu set 
one finds Kaiser 17 (C 2/9), 67 dated NS 363 (= 1243 CE), the colophon of which reads: 

iti [,..]karane ratna[[ma]]tikrtdydm pahjikayam pahcamasyadhyayasya prathamah padah 
samapta [!] 11 gra[ntha]pramanam asya dvadasottaranavasatam \ \ sam363pausa budhalO sub¬ 
ham O 

Thus the first quarter of the fifth chapter of the Panjika composed by Ratna[ma]ti on [the 
Candravya]karana has been completed. It measures 912 gra[nthas 68 ]. In the year 363, on 
Wednesday the tenth of the month of Pausa. Fortune! 

The Cambridge manuscript, Add.1657.1, 69 is incomplete and has no colophon, but 
it can be dated to the 12 th —13 th century. 

To the same author Dimitrov (2016, 565 ff.) attributes a treatise on semantics 
called Sabdarthacinta and the auto-commentary Vivrti thereon (Dimitrov 2011, 43, 
n. 86). The former is preserved in a single palm-leaf manuscript that was brought 
from Nepal to Calcutta, where it is now kept in the Asiatic Society, by Haraprasada 
Sastrl. The latter is preserved in NAK1/1697, 70 a palm-leaf copy in Nepalaksara that 
Dimitrov tentatively dates to the 12 th —13 th centuries. 

As mentioned above, three sub-commentaries on Ratnamati’s Panjika are ex¬ 
tant. The Ratnamatipaddhati of Anandadatta 71 survives in three fragments pre¬ 
served in Cambridge, namely Add.1657.2, Add.1691.6, and Add.1705, and in five 
more fragments identified by Dimitrov, namely NAK 5 /456 A, B, C, D, and E (A 
57/31). 72 According to Dimitrov, all the Kathmandu fragments can be dated to the 


66 See Oberlies 2012,145-148, which does not mention the Cambridge copy. One palm-leaf copy 
of this work ‘in Proto-Bengali script of the eleventh century’ (Dimitrov 2010, 50), photographed 
by Sankrtyayana in 1937, is known to exist in Tibet; and another is found in the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, Calcutta. 

67 The NGMCP entry is very pithy. The NGMCP catalogue also lists NAK 4/247, a modern paper 
copy in Devanagari of this manuscript, made in Vikrama Samvat 1989 (= 1933 CE). 

68 A unit of measure of the length of a manuscripts consisting of 32 aksaras (syllables). 

69 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01657-00001. 

70 NGMCP catalogue http://134.100.29.17/wiki/A„54-l_°/oC5 0 /o9Aabd 0 /oC4 0 /o81rthacint 0 /oC4°/o 
81viv°/oEl°/oB9°/o9Bti. Retrieved 18 December 2016. Dragomir Dimitrov and Mahesh Deokar are 
preparing a critical edition and translation of the Sabdarthacinta with the commentary (personal 
communication, September 2016). 

71 Already mentioned with the title Sutrapaddhati in Liebich 1896. 

72 On the Ratnamatipaddhati and, in particular, its Kathmandu copies, see Dimitrov 2016, 624 ff. 
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12 th -13 th centuries. Three of them (A, B, and E) look very similar, and the handwrit¬ 
ing is possibly the same, therefore ‘it may be assumed that they were prepared ... 
possibly by one and the same scribe or at least in the same scriptorium’. Nothing is 
known with certainty about Anandadatta, who according to Dimitrov (2016, 676) 
may have been affiliated to one of the Buddhist universities in eastern India. If 
Ratnamati’s Panjika was composed in the first half of the 10 th century CE, as argued 
by Dimitrov, Anandadatta must have flourished some time between the second half 
of the 10 th c. and 1199 CE, corresponding to NS 319, which is the date recorded in the 
colophon of Add.1657.2: 

[...]rane mahopddhydyasridnandadattavirdcitdyam rannamatipaddhatau dvitiyadhyayasya 
prathamahpadahsamdptah || O \\ samvat319jaisthakrsnaamavasyamtithausubha | (fol. 31rl— 
2 ). 

The first quarter section (pada ) of the second chapter of the Ratnamatipaddhati composed by 
the great teacher Anandadatta on the [Cdndravyaka]rana has been completed, in the year 319, 
on the lunar day of the New Moon in the dark fortnight of [the month of] Jyaistha. 73 

The Nibandha 74 of Ratnadatta is preserved in fragmentary form in two manuscripts 
identified by Dimitrov (2014; 2016, 691 ff.), one kept in Kathmandu (NAK 5 /456 F, 
A 57/31) and comprised of just three palm leaves, which preserves the author’s 
name and the title; 75 the other, slightly bigger (11 folios), kept in Cambridge 
(Or.714 76 ). The two fragments are so similar that, according to Dimitrov (2016, 691) 
‘originally [they] might have even belonged together’. If the Panjika was composed 
in the first half of the 10 th century CE, as argued by Dimitrov (2014), Ratnadatta 
would have flourished some time between the mid-10 lh century and the 13 th century, 
the likely date of the Cambridge manuscript. 

The University Library in Cambridge also holds Or.1278, 77 the only known copy 
of the Candralamkara 78 composed by the 12 th -century Sinhalese Buddhist monk and 
scholar Sariputta (in Sanskrit, Sariputra). 79 This manuscript is written in the rare 
Bhaiksuki script, mostly used by Buddhists in eastern India. On the basis of the 


73 The year is written in letter-numerals, namely au = 3, a = 1, o = 9. 

74 This is certainly an abridged form of a longer title that probably contained a clear reference 
to the commented text. 

75 mahopadhyayarannadattakrte [!] nibandhe prathamasyadhyayasya trtiyah padah (quoted in 
Dimitrov 2016, 691). 

76 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-OR-00714. 

77 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-OR-01278. 

78 Already mentioned as of unknown author in Liebich 1896. 

79 On this work and its codex unicus, see Dimitrov 2010. 
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colophon found in the Kathmandu portion Dimitrov (2010, 42-46) surmises that 
the manuscript may have been copied in the 12 th century CE at the great Buddhist 
monastery ( mahavihara ) of Somapura (modern Paharpur, in Bangladesh). 

Purnacandra’s Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika, another independent commen¬ 
tary on the Candravyakarana, has been transmitted in three palm-leaf manuscripts, 
all of them in Nepalaksara. The oldest copy is possibly NAK 4/311, mentioned 
above, which may date to the late 11 th century. Both the name of the author and the 
title of the work are attested there in a rubric. 80 Roughly one century younger is 
Kaiser 9/27 (C 82/7), dated NS 314 (= 1194 CE), the colophon of which reads: 

[...]gomipranita sabdalaksanavivaranapahjikayam dcaryapumnacandraviracitdydh sasthyo 
’dhyayah samaptah || * || samvat314 81 [...] || [so]matfine | punarvasunaksatre || rajadhirajapa- 
ramesvariparamabhattarakah [sic!] | srilaksmikamadevasya vijayarajyeh \ srikothavulahkhu || 
somacandrena likhita[m i]da\m] pustakam || lekhikena likhitan iti || (fol. 59vl-3) 

The sixth chapter of the Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika composed by the teacher Purnacandra 
on the [Candravyakarana] composed by [Candra]gomin has been concluded. This book has 
been copied by Somacandra in the year 314, on Monday [...], 82 under the asterism of Punar- 
vasu, during the victorious reign of the king of kings, the highest sovereign, the supreme lord 
Laksmlkamadeva,... [kothavulaiikhu 83 ?]. Written by the scribe. 

The third extant copy of Purnacandra’s commentary is NAK 5/735 (A 53/15), un¬ 
dated, where a sub-colophon gives the name of the scribe, a Buddhist layman 
(; upasaka ) called Madhava. 84 Purnacandra is also mentioned as the author of a com¬ 
mentary on the Candra dhatupatha called Dhatuparayana in the rubrics of the co¬ 
dex unicus Add.2121, 85 kept in Cambridge. 86 Liebich (1902, IX) used this manuscript 


80 candragomipranitasabdalaksanavivaranapanjikaOyam dcaryapurnnacandrakrtayam prath- 
amasyadhyayasya prathamah padah samaptah. 

81 The year is written in letter numerals: au= 3, do = 10, pka = 4. 

82 Month and lunar day are not legible. But on the basis of the coincidence of the naksatra with 
the day of the week, Petech (1984,77) conjectures that the month may be Caitra, and the full date 
likely correspond to Monday, March 20,1194. 

83 Possibly a toponym: in classical Newari kotha/kvatha means ‘fort’, lamkhu ‘river’ or ‘road’; 
for vu cf. the sociative suffixes u, vo (Malla 2000, all s.v.). 

84 paramopdsakacandragomipranitasabdalaksanavivaranapamjikdydm acaryapurnnacandra- 
krtaydmprathamo dhyaye dvitiyah padah samaptah ||*|| subham astu || * || sarwajagatam iti || O 
|| paramopasakamadhavena likhitam idam iti || (fol. 241//82v6-7). Note that Candragomin him¬ 
self is called upasaka here. 

85 The work and the Cambridge manuscript were already listed in Liebich 1896; see also Liebich 
1902, IX-X. 

86 See for example the rubric of the section on roots of the second class ( adadi ): 
dearyapurnnacandraracite dhatuparayane adadilatparisamaptah || (fol. 48r3-4). 
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for his edition of the Candra Dhatupatha. According to Verhagen (1994, 110), 
Purnacandra’s work was known to the Tibetan grammatical tradition and was used 
by native translators of the Candra dhatupatha. The manuscript does not have a 
colophon, but it can be dated to the 13 th -14 ,h centuries CE on palaeographic 
grounds. 

The third commentary on the Candravyakarana, the Sumatipahjika , 87 is par¬ 
tially preserved in two undated palm-leaf manuscripts in Nepalaksara both kept in 
Kathmandu, namely NAK 5/734 (B 34/29), consisting of 107 folios, and NAK 5/732 
(B 35/31), 101 folios, both containing portions of the commentary on the first chap¬ 
ter. The two copies have a very similar colophon in verse. 88 The following is from 
NAK 5/734 as quoted by Dimitrov (2016, 690, n. 247): 

rajha sngunakamadevavibhuna svasyaikarajye krte \ 
varse ’smin disamuttare satatame - - — (mdse)— (te) \ 

(gahgdmargajjtithau brhaspatijdine taradhanisthanvite \ 

namneyam sumatir yathabhilikhita (se) - (syai sasvate) \ | (fol. 91vl-2) 89 

This [commentary] named the ‘Correct Doctrine’ (sumati) ... as it was written in the year 110 on 

Thursday the third lunar day associated with the asterism Dhanistha of the month., 90 in 

which the powerful king Gunakamadeva has established his own sole reign. 91 


87 On the Sumatipahjika see Oberlies (2012,152) and Dimitrov (2016, 688-690), who has identi¬ 
fied another fragment of this work in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta (ibidem: 629). 

88 Here is the colophon of NAK 5/732 as given in the NGMCP catalogue: 
rajha sngunakamadevavibhuna svasyaikarajye krte 

varse smin disam uttare satatame -| 

-— (6) dine taradhanisthanvite 

namneyam sumatir yathabhilita (!)-—-—- - |. 

89 This is followed by a verse that, as Dimitrov (2016, 690, n. 248) notes, is badly corrupt: ra- 
vikavisasisomya vyomni sambhanti yavat \ sumatir api manesavad atra pratisasya \ 
subhadinakarajivo jivako nandako ’pi \ bhavatu vabhubhrtam srimahjughosanubhavat. 

90 The year is expressed partly with a word numeral ( satatama ‘hundredth’), partly with a 
bhutasamkhya ( dis , disd = 10, like the ten directions of space). Unusually, the lunar day (tithi) is 
also expressed with a bhutasamkhya , i.e. g ahgamarga = 3. Regmi (1965, 110) quotes this colo¬ 
phon reading the year as 104. However, although the basic cardinal points are four, the usual 
value of dis as a bhutasamkhya is 10 since the four intermediate directions (south-east, north¬ 
west, etc.) are also counted, plus above and below. 

91 For the import of the expression svasyaikarajye krte , and the Nepalese political institution 
known as dvairajya (roughly ‘shared kingdom’), see Petech 1984, 33. 
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The year is NS 110, corresponding to 990 CE, which makes this copy of the Su- 
matipahjika one of the oldest dated grammatical manuscripts of Nepal. Its au¬ 
thor, possibly named Sumati, 92 should therefore be assigned to the mid 10 th cen¬ 
tury at the latest. 93 The colophon of the other copy, NAK 5/732, is one of three 
documents listed in Petech (1984, 32-33) on the basis of which the historian ten¬ 
tatively dates Gunakamadeva’s reign to c. 980-998 CE. 

Two more works should be mentioned here, both of which are preserved in a 
few palm-leaf manuscripts in Nepalaksara. The first is the Akhyataratnakosa, of 
an unknown author, 99 which survives in three copies. According to the NGMCP 
catalogue entry, the work ‘enumerates and exemplifies a great deal of roots, but 
not all, from the Dhatupatha, giving the individual forms arising after the substi¬ 
tution of the lakaras such as lat, lut, lit, etc. has taken place’. The following intro¬ 
ductory verse found in one of its witnesses, NAK 1/1152 (A 52/5), seems to allude 
to the Dhatuparayana, Purnacandra’s commentary on the Dhatupatha mentioned 
above: 

dhatuparayanam samyak nirupya vyavaharinam \ kosa dkhydtaratndnam svabhogaya kari- 

syate \ \ 

Having given careful consideration to the complete list of verbal roots ( dhatuparayana ), a 

treasury of the verb-gems [used] by ordinary speakers will be compiled for my own use. 

One copy of this work, NAK 3/685 (B 23/36), is dated NS 537 (= 1417 CE), and bears 
this quite long and elaborate colophon: 

akhyataratnakosah samaptah || * || 

sriraghuvamsdravindatjundat prakasanekamarttandasya 95 


92 The name appears in the verse following the colophon (see n. 87), but, as Dimitrov (2016, 
690) remarks, ‘it is difficult to decide whether this is again the name of the work or perhaps a 
personal name’. 

93 Dimitrov (2016, 690) remarks that these stanzas are ‘placed, strangely enough, before the 
subcolophon of the commentary on Can. 1.1’ and ‘were written possibly by the commentator 
himself or by the scribe who prepared the master copy’. On their basis, he conjectures that ‘this 
commentary was composed by a scholar from the Kathmandu Valley’. It seems to me that this 
conclusion is only warranted if these verses can be attributed with certainty to the author rather 
than the scribe. 

94 The NGMCP catalogue entry of one of its copies, NAK 1/1152 (A 52/5), tentatively attributes it 
to Purnacandra, but as far as I can tell this is not supported by any colophon or textual tradition. 
The issue of the authorship of this work can only be settled by the edition and study of the work, 
which is unpublished. 

95 Emend to prakasanaikamarttandasya. 
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rajadhirajaparamesvarasya paramamahesvaraparamabhattarakasya 

sakalagunakaldnidhdna[sakhi]vatpratipalanekanipunasya 96 

sakalahimabho 97 bhdgadhavalabahalakirttiparipuritasya 

sakalajdtjdcakajanat 9S cintdmanikalpavrksasya 

srisrijayajyoti[r]malladevasya vijayarajye || 

caturbrahmaviharacaranapatuh sannitiratnarnnavah 

srimatpunyakadambakesarinibhah pratyaksavisvambharah \ 

sarwesdm pratipalanekanipunah 99 sarwena mahesvaro 

jiyaj jahgamakalpavrksasukrtisrijyoti[r]mallaprabhuh || O || 

srimadyaso’tcchatlalitam haritasthitanam 

sahkhavatam 100 sravanayor api mandano vai \ 

brahmin dadhati suratam varakanthalagne 101 

sriman gunajhajayabhairavamalladevah || O || 

sarottamam idam ratnam akhydtadhdtusambhavam \ 

likhyate tejaramena kramacaryena dhimata || 

abde sailakrsdnubanasahite masasite maghake 

cdturthitithisa[mjha]ke bhrgudine rse 102 ca barhisthite \ 

yoge mandavare ghate ravigate candre ca kanya(\)sthite 

hy etasmin samaye samaptasakalam a[khyd]taratnottamam || 

devasrijayabhairavamallasyarthe likhitam iti || 

udakanalacaurebhyo musikebhyas tathaiva ca \ 

raksitavyam prayatnena may a kastena likhyate || || (fol. 172r5-v6) 

The Akhyataratnakosa has been completed during the victorious reign of the glorious 
Jayajyotirmalla, who is the one sun serving to illuminate ... [junda ?], the lotus of Raghu’s 
race, the king of kings, the highest sovereign entirely devoted to the great Lord [Siva] (par- 
amamahesvara), the supreme lord who is alone adroit in protecting like a [true] friend the 
treasure of all virtues and arts, full of copious fame that is as resplendent as all the parts of 
the moon, a wish-fulfilling tree bearing wish-fulfilling gems for all suppliant folk (sa- 
kalayacakajana ?). 

May the glorious king Jayajyotirmalla, who is generous like a moving wish-fulfilling tree, 
triumph, he who has sharpened [his intellect] by attending the Caturbrahma Vihara, 103 [and 
is] an ocean of gems of statecraft ( samniti ), similar to a lion with a multitude of fortunate 


96 Emend to °pratipdlanaikanipunasya. 

97 Possibly emend to °himabhdnu°, literally ‘having cool lustre’, namely the moon. 

98 Possibly emend to °yacakajana ‘suppliant people’. 

99 Emend to °pratipalanaikanipunah. 

100 Possibly emend to sahkhyavatam. 

101 Possibly emend to varakanthalagnam. 

102 Emend to r/cse. 

103 As the four brahmaviharas are the four noble Buddhist virtues (sympathy, compassion, joy 
and equanimity), Dominic Goodall (personal communication) suggests that some pun may be 
intended here, implying that the king was ‘skilled in practising the whole group of Buddhist 
virtues’. 
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merits, a directly visible all-sustainer, 104 the follower of Mahesvara ( mahesvara ) who is 
alone adroit in protecting all [beings] with all [means]. 

[...], 105 he [because of what he says] is verily an ornament ( mandanah ) to the ears of people 
of intellect ( sankhyavataml ), the honourable Jayabhairavamalla, a connoisseur of virtues, 
[who] wears the goddess (suratam) Brahml fixed to his excellent throat ( vara- 
kanthalagnaml). 

The learned Tejarama Kramacarya has copied this jewel of the finest nature that collects the 
roots of verb forms in the year 537, 106 on Friday the fourth lunar day of the month of Magha 
and in the lunar mansion of Krttika, 107 since the best of the jewels of verbs ( akhyataratnot- 
tamam ) has been entirely completed at the time when the yoga is Mandavara, 108 Aquarius 
is in the sun, and the moon is in Virgo. 

This has been copied for Jayabhairavamalla. One should make an effort to protect it from 
water, fire, and thieves, as well as from mice - I toiled to copy it. 

This is one of the thirty-five documents listed by Petech (1984, 163-164) for the 
reign of Jayajyotirmalla, who ruled between 1408 and 1428. The colophon is sim¬ 
ilar to a royal eulogy (prasasti), ornately extolling the king’s manifold virtues - 
his Saiva faith, his statesmanship, his commitment to the protection of the arts, 
and his intellectual achievements 109 - and linking his name to the Caturbrahma 
Vihara (located in Bhatgaon according to Petech), possibly the institution where 
the sovereign had received his education or a centre of scholarly activity that he 
sponsored. It also mentions the names of the scribe, Tejarama Kramacarya, and 
the person who commissioned the copy, the aristocrat Jayabhairavamalla, the 
husband of Jayajyotirmalla’s daughter JIvaraksa, who is described as wearing 
Brahml, that is Sarasvati, as an ornament around his neck. 

The other independent treatise is the Subantaratnakara, 110 which survives in 
six palm-leaf manuscripts, all in Nepalaksara, five of them kept in Nepal and one 


104 Unlike gods, who are invisible to ordinary mortals. 

105 At present I am not able to offer a plausibile interpretation of the first pada of this verse 
(srimadyaso’tcchatlalitam haritasthitanam). 

106 The year is given in bhutasamkhyas, starting from the units: 5 like the arrows {bana) of 
Kama; 3 like the fires ( krsanu = agni ); 7 like the mountain ( saila ) ranges ( asva ) of the earth. Petech 
says that ‘the date is verified in all elements for Friday, February 5 th , 1417’. 

107 barhisthita, literally ‘the one placed on the peacock {barhiri)’, namely Karttikeya. 

108 The name mandavara does not appear in the usual list of 27 yogas. 

109 There may be more in this than the usual hyperbolic adulation found in this kind of text, 
since Jayajyotirmalla is allegedly the author of the Siddhisara, a treatise on jyotisa preserved in 
a Cambridge manuscript, Add.1649 (see incipit: http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD- 
01649/4; also Regmi 1965, 638). 

110 On this and other works by the same author see Lata Deokar’s contribution to this volume, 
in which she also gives the full text of the manuscript colophons mentioned below (below, pp. 
663-664). 
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in Cambridge. 111 Two of these, Kesar 582 and Cambridge Or.148, have colophons 
showing that they were also produced during Jayajyotirmalla’s reign. The former 
was copied in NS 533 112 (= 1413 CE) by Manikaraja (almost certainly the same as 
the scribe of NAK 5-730, a Candravyakarana manuscript mentioned above, p. 87), 
probably active at court, who praises the sovereign’s learning and statesmanship 
at length. 113 The latter was copied just a few years later in NS 540 (= 1420 CE) by a 
Buddhist monk called Dharmarasika, in the Srisadaksarimahavihara in the town 
of Gangtilapatana, for his personal use. 114 Another work also attributed to Su- 
bhuticandra and called Subvidhanasabdamalaparikrama, dealing with nomi¬ 
nal declensions, is preserved in NAK 5/416 (B 34/16), a palm-leaf manuscript in 
Nepalaksara from NS 560 (= 1440 CE). 

The manuscript collections in Nepal and in Cambridge also preserve a few 
palm-leaf copies of other works that can be assigned to the Candra tradition - 
mostly smaller tracts on specific topics, perhaps composed for didactic purposes. 
Among them one finds the Unadisiitra with its Vrtti, the Pradivrtti, the Krdbhasya, 
the Tinbheda, the Vimsatyupasargavrtti, and the ( Balavallabha ) Prakriya. 

Four of these manuscripts have colophons with dates. The earliest is NAK 
5/410 (A 53/16), a copy of the Unadi{sutra)vrtti 115 in Nepalaksara dated NS 489 (= 
1369 CE). 116 Next is a NAK 3/361 (B 35/33), a copy of the Tinbheda (also bearing the 
alternative title Akhydtavicdra), with a colophon that just gives the date samvat 


111 This is Or.148 (http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-OR-00148). 

112 The year is written with bhutasamkhyas. The relevant part of the colophon reads: vahnau 
vahnau ... vanabde ‘in the year ( abda ) vana = arrow = 5, vahni (= agni ) = 3, vahni = 3’. 

113 One should of course compare the handwriting in the two manuscripts to be absolutely 
sure. It would be interesting to investigate if the name of Manikaraja (or Manikaraja, as it is 
spelled in the other manuscript) appears also in manuscripts of works on other subjects than 
grammar. 

114 Gangula(patana) is another name of Kathmandu, according to Petech (1984, 164), who 
quotes this document but misreads the name of the vihara as Srl-Yatradevl. 

115 The NGMCP records two more palm-leaf copies of this work: NAK 5/409 (B 34/18), in 
Nepalaksara, and NAK 5/733 (B 35/16), in a hybrid form of Nepalaksara with some features of 
Maithili. This work is already mentioned in Liebich 1896 and 1902: VIII-IX, and it was known to 
the Tibetan tradition (see Verhagen 1994,113-114,121-122). 

116 Or possibly 479 = 1359 CE. The uncertainty stems from the fact the year is expressed in 
bhutasamkhyas , unusually starting with the hundreds: veda = 4 like the 4 Vedas, naga ‘snake’, 
which can stand for either 7 or 8, and graha ‘planet’ = 9 because Indian astronomy counted nine 
planets. The colophon reads: samvatasara [sic!] ((..)) vedanagagraha || asadhasuklapratipadah 
[sic!] mrgasiri-naksatra [sic!] | vrddhiyoga \ magalavara [sic!] | lesijasu [sic!] ||. The catalogue en¬ 
try notes that the manuscript contains many scribal mistakes, possibly because it was copied 
from a manuscript in a different script. 
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540 (= 1420 CE). Another is NAK 5/407 (B 34/24), a copy of the Pradivrtti, a short 
work on preverbs ( upasarga ) from NS 574 (= 1454 CE), whose colophon reads: 

brahmananasvabane ’bde marggakrsne tiOthau yame | rksahastarkkavare ca pradih sa??i/i|| 
* \\khitam maya || (fol. 7r2—3) 

I have copied this work [called] Pradi in the year 574, 117 on Sunday the second (yame) lunar 
day of the dark fortnight in the month of Marga(sirsa), under [the lunar mansion] Hasta and 
the Great Bear [constellation]. 118 

The fourth is NAK 5/6210 (B 460/15), a paper manuscript of the Upasargavrtti (or 
Vimsatyupasargavrtti, as the Tibetan translation suggests 119 ) traditionally at¬ 
tributed to Candragomin himself, dated NS 774 (= 1654 CE). 120 This is among the 
very few Candra works copied after 1600. 121 The search for paper manuscripts of 
the Candravyakarana in the NGMCP online catalogue returns not more than a 
dozen hits, and only two of these are said to be in Nepalaksara (NAK 5/2591 and 
4/247). Three more manuscripts (reels B 460/16,17 and 18) are 20 th -century copies 
of old manuscripts, as is stated in the colophon of one of them. 122 This clearly sug¬ 
gests that after the 16 th century the Candra tradition in Nepal underwent a dra¬ 
matic decline. (For a synopsis of Candra manuscripts, see Tab. 1) 


117 The year is given in bhutasamkhyas, starting from the units: 4 like Brahma’s faces ( brahma- 
nana ); 7 like the horses ( asva ) of the Sun; 5 like the arrows ( bana ) of Kama. 

118 Another possible interpretation of the compound rksahastarkkavara is ‘Sunday ( arka-vara ) 
under the lunar mansion (= rksa ) Hasta’, although in this case one would rather expect the ex¬ 
pression hastarksa. 

119 Verhagen 1994, 55; cf. also Dimitrov 2011,14. 

120 The colophon simply reads id candravyakaranasya upasarggavrttih samaptih [!] || || sam 774 
|| (fol. 5r5). 

121 The manuscript of another work, partly based on the Subantaratnakara and partly on the 
Rupavatara, a Paninian work, is dated NS 737 (= 1617 CE). The scribe, a certain Kasirama, copied 
it for his son (see below L. Deokar, p. 683). 

122 1989 mite vikramasamvatsare sravanamasasya vimsatitamadivase guruvasare divyaratnav- 
ajracaryyena pracinapustakatah pratilipi samaptikrtva subham ramacandrasarmana so- 
dhita (fol. 40rl-5). The date given in the colophon is 1989 of the Vikrama Era, corresponding to 
1933 CE. 
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5 The Katantra school 

The NGMCP catalogue lists more than 40 manuscripts of works belonging to the 
Katantra school, 123 a dozen of which are on palm leaf, most of them in Nepalaksara. 
The earliest of these is NAK 3/397 (A 52/12), an incomplete copy of Trilocanadasa’s 
Katantravrttivivaranapanjikd, the most widespread sub-commentary on Dur- 
gasimha's commentary on the Katantra sutrapatha, covering padas 1-4 of chap¬ 
ter 4, the section on primary suffixes (/crt). According to the catalogue entry, this 
quite ancient witness is in Devanagarl (presumably an early form of the script) 
and bears the date of LS156 (= 1286 CE), two elements indicating that it was prob¬ 
ably produced in northern India 124 and then brought to Nepal, or perhaps pro¬ 
duced there by a scribe who had moved to the Kathmandu Valley. The colophon, 
which is followed by an apotropaic verse praising the scribe’s painstaking la¬ 
bour, 125 reads: 

la sam 156 phalgunavadi 2 ravau // thakkurasriprajhapatinalekhi yatha drstam tatha ti (!) 
likhitam l[e]khako nasti dosah // bhagnaprsti 126 -kati-gr[i]va- s[t]a[b]{a)dha[drstir 
ajdhomukha[m] [/] duhkhe[na li\(2)khitam sdstram \putravatprati]palayet || (fols 79r4-79v2) 

[This] has been written in the year 156 of the Laksmana Era, on Sunday the second [day] of 
the dark half of the month of Phalguna [February-March], by Thakkura 127 Prajnapati. As it 
was seen so it was written, the scribe has no fault. Painfully written, with aching 128 back, 
loins [and] neck, the gaze fixed, the head downcast, this book should be protected like a 
son. 

The next dated manuscript is Kesar 14 (C 2/6), a palm-leaf copy in Nepalaksara 
script of a work called Padarohana, according to the NGMCP catalogue a treatise 


123 On the history of Katantra see Belvalkar 1915,68 ff., Saini 1999,15-44, and Shen forthcoming. 

124 The use of the Laksmana Era was confined to a region that corresponds to today’s northern Bihar. 

125 The same verse, with minimal variation, is also found in other colophons, including that of 
Or.148, a later manuscript of the Subantaratnakara mentioned above and discussed in L. Deo- 
kar’s contribution: bhagnaprst(h)akatigrlvam (!) taptadrstir adhomukham \ kastena (!) likhitam 
sdstram jivavat pratipalayet |. 

126 Emend to bhagnaprstha 0 . 

127 This title suggests that the copyist was a man of some social standing. 

128 Sanskrit bhagna, lit. ‘broken’. 
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( prakriya ) dealing with the derivation of nouns and verbs, 129 composed by a cer¬ 
tain Utsavakirti. According to the colophon, the manuscript was copied in NS 513 
(= 1393 CE): 

ity upddhyayotsava[k]irttikrto[\] padarohana[l] samaptah || — || sreyo ’stu nepalo ’bdo 
tridasapancagate \ maghakrsna dasayam tithau[vare] || [ra]jddhirdjaparamabhattdrakapa- 
ramesvamsrisrijaya[sthiti]ma[l]ladevasya vijayardje [!] | srisrisuvarnnapanarih na\garyam] 
samavasthitapatrasn [...] (fols 98v5-99rl) 130 

Thus the Padarohana composed by the teacher Utsavakirti is completed. May there be bliss. 
In the year 513 of the Nepali Era, on the tenth lunar day of the dark fortnight of the month 
of Magha [January-February], during the victorious reign of the king of kings, the supreme 
lord, the highest sovereign, the glorious Jayasthitimalla, 131 [for the dignitary ... estab¬ 
lished 132 ] in the city of Suvarnapanari 133 ... 

Only a few years younger than the manuscript of the Padarohana, NAK 5/418 (A 
54/3) contains another minor work in the Katantra tradition, the Syadyantakosa, 
the title of which clearly identifies it as a treatise on nominal declension. 134 The 
manuscript, on palm leaf, is dated NS 516 (= 1396 CE) and is written in 
Nepalaksara. Its quite detailed colophon 135 reads: 


129 The NGMCP catalogue quotes at least two more copies of this work, undated but most probably 
later since they are on paper. This work was probably known to the Tibetan tradition (see Verha- 
gen 1994, 59-61). 

130 The NGMCP catalogue entry does not give any excerpt for this manuscript. I have tran¬ 
scribed this colophon from a copy of the microfilm. 

131 The two aksaras giving the name of the king are barely legible, but the vowels are almost 
certainly i’s, and the year falls within Jayasthitimalla’s reign. Petech 1984 does not list this colo¬ 
phon among the documents of this king. 

132 This is a tentative translation, based on the meaning ‘court dignitary, official’ for the term 
(maha-)patra in medieval Nepal (see Regmi 1965, 498 ff.), an interpretation that seems to be cor¬ 
roborated by the following word, sn, commonly prefixed to proper names in such documents. 
My conjecture is that this line of the scribal colophon may have mentioned the name of the per¬ 
son who commissioned the copy (or - less likely - who prepared it). Unfortunately the rest of the 
line is almost completely effaced. 

133 Another name of Kathmandu. 

134 In the Katantra system si is the technical term for the first ending - nominative, singular, 
masculine -, corresponding to Paninian sU. There is a Tibetan translation of a text called 
Syadyantaprakriya, attributed to Manju(srl)klrti and affiliated to Katantra (Verhagen 1994, 70- 
72). Cf. also L. Deokar in this volume (below, p. 671). 

135 Partially quoted in Petech (1984,147). He specifies that the date is verified for Wednesday 7 
June 1396. Note that Petech’s readings occasionally differ from those found in the NGMCP cata¬ 
logue entry. Here I am relying on the latter. 
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samvat516 akha[dha] 136 suklapratipadyaya [!] tithau buddhavasare' 37 purnavasunaksatre m || 
juva m rdjasnsndharmamalladevasya vijayarajyasamaye || O srivyanapyana[[ma]]desanag- 
napatanavare ||| brahmalailendraviprasrijivasarmanasya [!] yathabhilikhitam manoratham 
pustakam idam sapurnnam [!] astu || Oviprendrasrijivasarmena satvarthapratihetunam 140 | 
anena punyamarggena nipatan 141 [!] sarwasukhaspadam || likhitah sri amarendracandrena \ 
(fol. 74r2-5) 

May this book, a desire of the mind, be entirely completed as it was written [in the original 
document?] for the brahmin JIvasarmana, the chief of the Brahma lineage, in the year 516, 
on Wednesday the first lunar day of the bright fortnight of [the month of] Asadha under the 
asterism Punarvasu, during the victorious reign of the crown prince (yuvaraja ) the glorious 
Dharmamalla, in the city of Nagna-Patanavara in the country called Vyanapya. 142 [This 
work,] the seat of all happiness, proceeding by this meritorious road the cause of which is 
the pursuit of truth by the chief of brahmins ( viprendra ) Jivasarma, has been copied by 
Amarendracandra. 

If my understanding of the colophon is correct, a high-ranking brahmin called 
Jivasarma(na), possibly living in a town of the Banepa region, commissioned the 
manuscript to the copyist Amarendracandra during the reign of Jayadharma- 
malla, the eldest son of Jayasthitimalla and RajalladevI, born in 1367. 143 Here Ja- 
yadharmamalla is given the title yuvaraja because, after his father’s death in Sep¬ 
tember 1395, he shared the kingdom with his brothers Jayajyotirmalla and 
Jayakirtimalla for a number of years (Petech 1984,143,151), in keeping with the 
established practice of dvairajya mentioned above. 

In the early 15 th century we find a copy of the Katantra sutrapatha, NAK 5/417 
(B 35/19), copied in NS 531 (= 1411 CE) during the reign of king Jayajyotirmalla 
(who was by then ruling alone since both his brothers had died). The book be¬ 
longed to a minister ( amatya ) called Jayabrahma, as specified in the colophon: 144 


136 Emend to asadha = June/July. 

137 Emend to budha°. 

138 Emend to punarvasu 0 , which is the name of a lunar mansion. 

139 Emend to yuva°. 

140 Possibly emend to °hetuna. 

141 Possibly emend to nipatat. 

142 According to Petech, who reads Byanappana, this may be identified with present-day 
Banepa, to the east of Kathmandu. 

143 See Petech 1984, Appendix Genealogy C, p. 231. 

144 The NGMCP entry gives the final rubric but not the scribal colophon, which I quote from 
Petech 1984,162. According to him, the date is verified for 9 April 1411. 
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sreyo ’stu samvat531 caitrakrsnapratipadyam tithau svatinaksatre siddhiyoge yathakarana[m] 
muhurte brhaspativasare mesarasigate savitari tularasigate candramasi rajadhirajapa- 
ramesvaraparamabhattarakasnsnjayajyotirmmalladevasyavjayarajye amatyajayabrahma- 
kasya pustako ’yam... 

May there be bliss! This book belongs to the minister Jayabrahma, [having been copied] in 
the year 531, on Thursday the first lunar day of the dark fortnight of [the month of] Caitra 
[April] under the asterism Svati [and] the yoga Siddhi at the time [established] in accordance 
with the astrological calculation (yathakaranam ) when the Sun is in the sign of the Aries 
and the Moon is in the sign of the Libra during the victorious reign of the king of kings, the 
highest sovereign, the supreme lord, the glorious Jayajyotirmalla... 

A few years later, in NS 536 (1415 CE) another manuscript, NAK1/1078 (B 34/17), 
also on palm leaf and in Nepalaksara, containing the entire Katantra Dhatupatha, 
may have been copied for an unnamed young royal prince ( rajakumaraka ), pos¬ 
sibly a son or nephew 145 of Jayajyotirmalla: 146 

rtu[ra]masare ydte mdse marggasire ’site lw \ 

susampurnnam krtam lekhatn suOpancamyam tithau vare || rdjddhirdja[[h]]paramesvara- 
paramabhattarakasnsnjayajyotirmmalla-devasya vijayarajye || O vidyavilasaraghuraja- 
Icumarakasya cintamanidrumasamarthijanasya tasya \ srisrisubhairavamal[l]asya 
parajayasya kalapadhatuvarapustakam eva yasya || (fol. 33vl-4) 

The copy [of this book] has been entirely completed in the year 536, 148 in the dark [fortnight 
of the] month of Marggasira [November], in the auspicious (vare 149 ) fifth lunar day, during 
the victorious reign of the king of kings, the highest sovereign, the supreme lord, the glori¬ 
ous Jayajyotirmalla. This excellent book [containing] the verbal roots of Kalapa 150 belongs 
to the prince of the solar dynasty ( °raghu°) who has playful ease with learning 


145 Possibly Jayayaksamalla, Jayadharmamalla’s son, who succeeded his uncle to the throne. 

146 The final portion of the colophon is not entirely clear and lends itself to multiple interpre¬ 
tations. The colophon is partially quoted in Petech (1984, 163), which on the last line reads 
snsnsnbhairavamal(l)asya ya raja yasya for srisrisubhairavamal[l]asya parajayasya. According 
to him, the date corresponds to 21 November 1415. 

147 Probably a mispelling for asita ‘dark’. 

148 The year is expressed in bhutasamkhyas: starting from the units, rtu ‘season’ stands for 6, 
rama stands for 3, and sara ‘arrow’ for 5. 

149 Alternatively, one may conjecture that this is to be emended to vare. We have seen the ex¬ 
pression tithau vare , in which the two words - essentially synonyms meaning ‘lunar day’ - ap¬ 
parently reinforce each other, in other colophons quoted above. 

150 Kalapavyalcarana was another name for the Katantra. 
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(vidyavilasa°), [and is] like ( °sama -) a wish-fulfilling tree for the suppliants (- arthija- 
nasya), 151 who is victory (parajaya ) [incarnated] [and bears the biruda] Subhairavamalla. 

The next dated manuscript, NAK 3/383 (A 53/9), dated Nepala Samvat 545 (1425 
CE) is a copy of Durgasimha’s Paribhasavrtti, a work on the metarules {paribhasa ) 
of Katantra, also on palm leaf and in Nepalaksara, suggesting that the interest in 
this grammatical tradition was not purely practical but embraced its theoretical 
aspects. Besides the date, the colophon gives the name of the scribe, once again 
a brahmin named Gayapati: 

samvat 545 asadhasuklapurnnamasyam tithau \ purva[phdlguni]naksatre | [ vai]dhrtiyoge \ 
sanidine \ viprasrigayapatina likhito (2) yam \ yatha drste sati tatha likhita na dosam 
lekhakasya || 

This has been copied by the brahmin Gayapati in the year 545, on Saturday the day of full 
moon of the bright fortnight of [the month of] Asadha, under the asterism of Phalguni, 152 
under the yoga Vaidhrti. As it was seen so it was written: the scribe has no fault. 

Around the mid-15 th century, another palm-leaf manuscript in Nepalaksara 
script, NAK 9/589 (C 55/7), contains the Katantra sutrapatha with Durgasimha’s 
Vrtti and Trilocanadasa’s Vivaranapanjika. The colophon gives the year as NS 567 
(= 1447 CE), when the ruling monarch was Jayayaksamalla. 153 It also mentions the 
name of the scribe, the brahmin Sivaharideva: 

samvat 567 sravanakrsnadasamyam tithau adityavasare sampurnnam krtam idam 
pusta[\]kam \ rdjddhirdjayamesvara m paramabhattdrakasnsnjayayaksamalladevavi- 
jayaraje [!] || subham astu sarwajagatam iti || likhitam idam dvijavarasrisivaharidevena idam 
pusta[\]kam || (fol. 27rl—3) 


151 This is a tentative translation based on the conjecture that the members of the compound 
are clumsily inverted: one would rather expect arthijana-cintamanidrumasamasya. 

152 According to the NGMCP the date corresponds to 30 June 1425 CE, but the correct asterism 
for that date should have been purvasadha instead of purvaphalguni. It is possible that the scribe 
confused the names of the two naksatras. 

153 Jayayaksamalla (1408-1482) ruled from 1428 to the year of his death, an exceptionally long 
reign attested by numerous manuscript colophons (including this one) and inscriptions (Petech 
1984,176). 

154 The epithet yamesvara is unusual. Considering the similarity between the aksaras ya and 
pa in Nepalaksara, I suspect the correct reading is °pamesvara° , in turn probably a simple scribal 
mistake that should be emended to paramesvara, one of the titles commonly adopted by the 
Malla kings. 
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This book has been completed in the year 567, on Sunday the tenth lunar day of the dark 
fortnight of [the month of] Sravana, 155 during the victorious reign of the king of kings, the 
highest sovereign, the supreme lord, the glorious Jayayaksamalla. May there be fortune for 
all the worlds. This book has been copied by the best of the twice-born Sivaharideva. 

Among the remaining undated palm-leaf manuscripts of Katantra works one finds 
copies of the sutrapatha, alone or with Durgasimha’s Vrtti, the Dhatupatha, the 
Paribhasavrtti ascribed to Durgasimha and a commentary on this called 
Paribhdsdvrttitika, a Kdtantravrttipahjikd by Udayasramana (apparently different 
from Trilocanadasa’s commentary), and some minor works such as the 
Prajhavistdrika (NAK1/1152, B 35-15) of Billesvara (also known to have composed 
a Tika on the Katantravyakarana ) and a Dhatusamgraha, these last two in Maithili 
script. 

The Katantra tradition continues to be well attested in several paper manu¬ 
scripts from the late medieval and early modern period. 156 Quite a few of them are 
in Devanagarl or Maithili script. Among the dated ones, the earliest appear to be a 
copy of Trilihgaprakarana, a section of Syadyantakosa (NAK 5/5496 = A 1212/23), 
written in NS 600 (= 1480 CE) or 620 (= 1500 CE) by the scribe Subharaja in De¬ 
vanagarl; 157 and NAK 1/1406 (A 1309/4), simply listed as Katantra, in Devanagarl, 
from the year 1554 of the Vikrama Era, i.e. 1497 CE. 158 This is followed by NAK 5/4274 
(A 552/7), a copy of Trilocanadasa’s Kdtantravrttivivaranapahjikd, in Devanagarl, 
dated 1632 of an unspecified era (probably Vikrama, corresponding to 1575-76). 159 

NAK 1/1528 (A 552/11; also A 1302/8) is a copy of the section on sandhi of the 
Katantra sutrapatha in Nepalaksara, dated NS 705 (= 1585 CE). The pithy colophon 


155 The date is verified for 10 August 1447 (Petech 1984,171). 

156 Unfortunately, many of these have not been properly catalogued yet, and their entries con¬ 
tain only a very basic physical description. In most cases the title is simply given as Katantra, 
without any further specification. 

157 Another entry in the NGMCP catalogue, for Kesar 234 (C 26/7-1), the copy of a clearly related 
work called Syadyantakosasara, said to be on palm leaf and in Nepalaksara, records a very sim¬ 
ilar colophon and was written by the same scribe in NS 620 (= 1500 CE). It is possible either that 
the script of these two manuscripts is Devanagarl with some features of Nepalaksara (or vice 
versa), or that one of the two records is not correct. In any case, the relation between these two 
manuscripts needs to be investigated further. 

158 The very pithy entry in the NGMCP catalogue just gives the title as Katantra. 

159 The colophon, in ungrammatical and badly spelled Sanskrit, reads: samvat 1632 samaye 

vaisasa sudi 6 sanivasare || || pathartham lisdpitam pathakam ita[\]nandasutap- 

admanabhalisyapitam pathartham lisitam pustaka srivastavyam pamde madanaputra gosai 
dasena || visvanathasaranam || (fol. 115v5-8). 
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also contains an invocation to the goddess Durga. 160 Another manuscript, NAK 
1/1388 (B 458/19), also simply listed as Katantra, is in Nepalaksara and dated NS 
707 (= 1587). Among the dated manuscripts from the 17 th century one finds Kesar 
191 (C 20/8; also C 21/1), also in Nepalaksara, a copy of the Katantravrtti from NS 
755 (= 1635 CE) written by a certain Suryarama for his personal use ( svarthe ); 161 E 
1707/10 (no accession number) is a copy of Dhatuvrttimanorama, most probably a 
commentary on the Katantra dhatupatha, in Nepalaksara, dated Nepala Samvat 
802 (= 1682); and NAK 1/1351 (B 462-17) is a copy of Durgasimhavrtti, also in 
Nepalaksara, from Nepala Samvat 812 (= 1692), with a colophon in heavily San- 
skritised Newari apparently stating that the copy was prepared for king 
Bhupatindramalla. 162 The production of manuscripts of Katantra works continued 
well into the 19 th century. (For a synopsis of Katantra manuscripts, see Tab. 2). 


6 The Paninian school 

• 

When we turn to the Paninian school, we get a very different picture from the 
fervour of activity that is testified by the surviving manuscripts of the Candra 
grammar since the early medieval period. On the basis of the data available in the 
NGMCP online catalogue, 163 it appears that among the major works of this school 
composed in the first millennium CE - the Astadhyayl, the Mahabhasya, the 
Valryapadiya, and the Kasikavrtti with its subcommentary Vivaranapahjika (also 
known as Nyasa) -, only the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi has been preserved in a 
manuscript that is earlier than the late 15 th century. The manuscript in question, 
NAK 4/216 (A 52/13), in Nepalaksara, is comprised of more than 400 folios and 
covers the first four adhyayas. The copy is likely to be incomplete, since it ends 


160 if! sandhau pahcamah padah samapta || me mahyam durggapritir astu || 7 || sambat 705 
sravanasuklapancamya. 

161 samvat 755 asadhakrsnatrayodasi sampurnam iti likhitam snsuryyaramena svarthe || (fol. 
77v9). 

162 Colophon: samvat 812 vaisasavadi thva kuhnu snbhupatmdramalladeva na dayaka 
dina // subham astu // (fol. 18r5) (Newari words in bold: thva kuhnu ‘on this day’; na ‘genitive case 
marker’; dayaka ‘which was made’ [Malla 2000: all s.v.]). However, note that Bhupatindramalla 
reigned in Bhaktapur from 1696, when he succeded his father Jitamitramalla (see Slusser 1982, 
205-206), therefore the date in the colophon may be wrong. 

163 The University Library in Cambridge holds no manuscripts of Paninian works from Nepal. 
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on fol. 423r with the rubric to the fourth chapter rather than a proper colophon. 164 
Despite the absence of a date, according to the catalogue entry it can be ascribed 
to the beginning of the 11 th century on palaeographic grounds. 

The first - but seemingly isolated - dated specimen of a Paniniya manuscript 
is NAK 4/755 (B 35/34), a palm-leaf copy in Nepalaksara of the Sambandhasiddhi, 
written in Nepala Samvat 329 (= 1209 CE). 165 This work is an obscure (and as far 
as I know unpublished) commentary on the Karakacakra or Vararucasamgraha 
traditionally attributed to the mythical Vararuci, of uncertain date (probably sec¬ 
ond half of the first millennium CE), itself somewhat on the periphery of the 
Paninian tradition despite its popularity (on Nepalese copies of the Karakacakra, 
see below). 

Particularly striking is the absence of early manuscripts of the Mahabhasya. 
A search on the NGMCP catalogue returns about 120 hits, but all the copies are on 
paper, and thus presumably later than 1500, and most of them are in Devanagari. 
Some also contain the subcommentary Pradipa of Kaiyata, and a few Nagesa’s 
Uddyota. Only a few copies happen to be dated, the oldest in Devanagari appar¬ 
ently from c. 1790. 166 As for Bhartrhari’s Vakyapadlya, another major work in the 
early Paninian tradition, not a single manuscript is recorded in the NGMCP cata¬ 
logue. 

The search for copies of the Astadhyayi itself returns around 90 hits, but only 
one of these is in Nepalaksara script, undated and (probably) on paper, so pre¬ 
sumably late (see below). Significantly, the earliest surviving copy of Panini’s 
siitra in Nepal, NAK 4/326, 167 is a palm-leaf manuscript in Maithili script, dated LS 
374, corresponding to 1494 CE. The colophon (fol. 82v4-5) suggests that it was 
produced in eastern India (and later brought to Nepal): 


164 bodhisatvadesiyacaryajinendrabuddhiviracitayam kasikavivaranapamjikayam caturtho 
dhyayah samaptah || ‘The fourth book of the Kasikavivaranapahjika composed by the teacher 
Jinendrabuddhi, who is like a bodhisattva, has been completed.’ 

165 The colophon (not transcribed in the NGMCP catalogue entry) is hardly legible from the im¬ 
age of the microfilm, but fortunately the year (written in numerals) is very clear. 

166 NAK 5/3832 (B 472/1) is dated Samvat 1847 of an unspecified era. If it were the Vikrama Era, 
the year would be 1790-1791 CE. 

167 The same manuscript has been microfilmed twice (reels A 1311/19 and A 1162/13), which is 
not unusual, but in this case there is also some uncertainty in the catalogue about the library 
classmark, which is given as NAK 5/4481 in one place. There is one more record, of reel A 52/4, 
by a different author, describing an Astadhyayi manuscript that is suspiciously similar to the 
former in terms of number of folios, with an almost identical colophon and yet another class- 
mark. Only the direct inspection of the manuscript(s) in Kathmandu will clarify this confusion. 
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la sam 374 sravanabadi 13 ravau caunnitapasamlagnadalakauligrame 
pandavagramiyapathata srivarddhamanena svapathartham thalrukesarddham likhitaisa 
pustiti || pustakalikhanaparisramavetta vidyujjano 168 nanyah \ sagaralamghanakhedam 
hanuman ekah param veda \ 

This book has been copied in the year 374 of the Laksmana Era, on Sunday 13, in the dark 
half ( badi ) of the month of Sravana [= July-August], by Vardhamana, the reciter/preceptor 
(pathata) from [the village known as] Pandavagrama, in the village of Dalakauli attached 
to Caunnitapa, for his personal study, together with [i.e. with the help of?] Thakuke. 169 Only 
someone who is learned ( vidvajjanol ) knows the fatigue of copying a book, no one else; 
only Hanuman knows the formidable effort of jumping across the ocean. 

This late 15 th -century Maithili copy of a Paniniya work is far from being excep¬ 
tional. In fact, the NGMCP lists at least half a dozen manuscripts in the same script 
and from approximately the same period, containing the Kasikavrtti, the Nyasa, 
and other works. The oldest appears to be NAK1/464 (A 52/8 = A1171/4), from LS 
358 (= 1478 CE), containing Kasikavrtti on adhyaya 7, pada 2, of Astadhyayi. Its 
colophon reads: 

la sam 358 asvinavadi dvadasyam bhaume jamugama-bramhapure 
sadupddhyayasnvasudevacaranaravindebhyah pathata srigunapatina svapathartham likh- 
itam idam pustakam iti 11 (fol. 32r4-5) 

This book has been copied for his personal study by Gunapati, reading at the lotus-feet of 
the virtuous teacher Vasudeva, in the year 358 of the Laksmana Era, on Tuesday (bhauma) 
the twelfth [lunar day] in the dark fortnight of the month of Asvina in [the town of] 
Jamugama-Brahmapura (?). 

By a curious coincidence, the next two manuscripts (both on palm leaf) are dated 
to the same year, LS 376 (= 1496 CE). They are NAK 1/1537 (A 53/7) and NAK 1/468 
(A 1171/2). The former is a copy of the Nyasa, covering just the second pada of 
adhyaya 1, and its colophon specifies the name of the scribe, Jagaditya, who cop¬ 
ied the manuscripts for his personal use: 

la sam 376 maghasudi \pu]rnnimayam kuje udyanagrame srljagadityena svapathartham likh- 
itam idam pustakam iti \ O ti \ \ 11 11 * 11 * 11 makarahisam sriraghusarmmana sriramanandesu 
datta | (fol. 63rl—2) 


168 Possibly emend to vidvajjano. 

169 Possibly emend to thalcure. 
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This book has been copied in the year 376 of the Laksmana Era, on Tuesday ( kuje , i.e. the 
day of Mars) the day of full moon of the bright fortnight of the month of Magha [January- 
February], in the village of Udyana, by Jagaditya for his personal study. 

Donated ... [makardhisamt] by Raghusarman to Ramananda. 170 

The latter is a copy of the Kasikavrtti alone containing pada 2, adhyaya 1, com¬ 
missioned by a certain Ramanatha, bearing the title of thakkura, and copied by 
the scribe Buddhinatha: 

subham astu lasam 376 asvinasudi 5 sukre sricaranadharanagare \ thakleurasrirdmandtha- 
mahdsayana[m a]jhaya sribuddhinathena likhitam idam pustakam iti || (fol. 17v4-5) 

May there be fortune. This book has been copied by Buddhinatha by order of Sir ( mahasaya ) 
Thakkura Ramanatha in the year 376 of the Laksmana Era, on Friday (sukre, i.e. the day of 
Venus) the 5th [day] of the bright fortnight (sudi) of the month of Asvina, in the town of 
Sricaranadhara. 

The colophon of another palm-leaf manuscript of Kasikavrtti in Maithili script, 
NAK1/468 (A 1171/3), is even more concise, with no date: 

iti kasikayam vrttau trtiyasyddhydyasya prathamah padah samaptah || || subham astu || om 
namo gopalaya \ \ sarasvatyai namah \ \ srinaraharer Ilipir iyam (tmariyaht) 11 (fol. 35v4) 

The second quarter of the first book of the Kasikavrtti has been completed. May there be 
fortune. Om, homage to Gopala. Homage to Sarasvati. This is the copy [made] by Narahari 
... [mariyah'!] 

It is difficult to draw any historical information from these colophons, or even 
identify the places they mention, but it is clear that these copies were originally 
made for the personal use of individual scholars, possibly in eastern India, and 
then later presumably sold and brought to Nepal. 

Another early Paniniya work that - like several texts of the Candra tradition - 
made its way into Nepal from eastern India, having been originally composed by a 
Southern author, is the little-studied Rupavatara 171 of the Srilankan Buddhist monk 
Dharmakirti (probably 10 th century), the first known attempt at rearranging 
Panini’s siitras according to topic, a few centuries before Bhattoji Diksita’s Sid- 
dhanta Kaumudi. It is plausible that, like Ratnamati’s Candravivaranapanjika and, 
possibly, its sub-commentaries, Dharmakirti’s work was studied in the Buddhist 


170 The catalogue entry points out that the final sentence is probably a later addition. 

171 The only study devoted to this work that I am aware of is Lalithambal’s 1995 monograph. 
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universities of eastern India, but unlike those, it was preserved even after their de¬ 
cline, certainly because it was kept alive in brahmanical circles thanks to its affili¬ 
ation to the Paninian grammatical tradition. The Nepalese collections hold three 
palm-leaf copies of Rupavatara, all of them in Maithili script, two of which are dated 
(for the third manuscript, NAK 1/1559 = A 1162/5, see Sastrl 1905, 70). The oldest 
is from LS 367 (= 1487 CE), 172 the other, NAK 4/764 (A 52/11) is a few years younger, 
from LS 383 (= 1503 CE), and was prepared by a certain Sankara: 

ity dcaryyadharmmaOkirttiviracite rupavatare tihantakhyah samaptah || || la sam 383 
dsvinakrsnadvadasyam sukre ajinaulisramavastavyena srisaiikarena likhitaisa O pustiketi || 

Thus, the Section on Finite Verbs in the Rupavatara composed by the Teacher Dharmalurti 
has been completed. This book has been copied by Sankara, a resident of Ajinaulisrama, in 
the year 383 of the Laksmana Era, on Friday the 12th [lunar day] in the dark fortnight of the 
month of Asvina. 

The Rupavatara seems to have enjoyed a continued popularity in later centuries, 
because there are several paper copies of it, some of them in Nepalaksara - one 
from NS 697 (= 1577) 173 - while others are in Maithili or Devanagarl. The most re¬ 
cent is a Devanagarl copy dated Nepala Samvat 1001 (= 1881). 174 

Among the kaumudi-type works, a search for the Prakriyakaumudi of 
Ramacandra returns no less than 32 hits. 175 At least six of these are dated. NAK 
1/446 (A 556/6), in Nepalaksara, bears the year 601 of an unspecified era. If this 
belonged to the Nepali Era, it would correspond to 1481 CE, 176 which means it 
would have been copied only a few decades after the work was composed in the 


172 This is reel A 1162/4, for which no proper record exists in the NGMCP catalogue. However, 
the manuscript is described in Sastrl 1905, 60-61, among those then held in the Durbar Library 
of Kathmandu. 

173 This is NAK 5-5497 (A 567/8), for which only a minimal record exists in the NGMCP cata¬ 
logue. 

174 This is NAK 5-5498 (A 555/2), whose colophon reads: ity dcaryyasridharmmakirttiviracite 
rupavatare subamtavatarah samaptah subham srisamvat 1938 srinepalasamvat 1001 sala miti 
sravanava vadi 6 ro 1 etad dine idam pustaka likhitam samaptam likhitam idam pustaka 
srilalitapuranagarasya srimahdbauddhopdsakdcdryyasnjitanandena subham (fol. 89v3-5). The 
year is given both in the Vikrama and the Nepali Eras. The scribe was a lay (upasaka) Buddhist 
scholar called Jitananda from the town of Lalitapura, i.e. Patan. 

175 Interestingly, this work was also known to the Tibetan tradition (see Verhagen 1994,135— 
137, 317-320). 

176 Unfortunately the colophon is very short and does not indicate the day of the week, so the 
date cannot be verified: samvat 601 phalguna sukla dvitiya likhitam idam pustakam (fol. 110v8- 
9). Only the direct inspection of the manuscript will be able to tell. 
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first half of the 15 th century. Furthermore, if the catalogue entry is correct, the 
copy is on paper, which would make this a relatively early specimen of paper 
manuscript in Nepal. If, on the other hand, the date is given in the Laksmana Era, 
which - as mentioned above - had some currency in Nepal, it would correspond 
to 1721 CE. The other dated copies are all from the 17 th century onwards, some in 
Nepalaksara, some in Maithili, and some in Devanagari. Among those in Maithili, 
NAK1/309 (A 555/1) and NAK 5/3559 (A 555/12) give the year 792 according to the 
Nepala Era (= 1672 CE). The colophon of the former explicitly indicates Kastha- 
mandapanagara, that is Kathmandu, as the place of copying. 177 In the latter, the 
scribe, a certain Gangadhara, calls himself a mahamantrin, which suggests he 
may have been a high-ranking official at court. 178 Another, NAK 1/1076 (A 53/13), 
on palm leaf, is dated LS 558 (= 1678 CE), and the scribe’s name is given as Damo- 
dara Sarma. The colophon of yet another copy, NAK 1/313 (A 555/9), in 
Nepalaksara and on paper, from the same year expresses the date as NS 798 (= 
1678 CE), again in Sanskritised Newark 179 

Another Paninlya work composed by a Buddhist author, the Bhasavrtti of 
Purusottamadeva (12 th century), is also preserved in both palm-leaf and paper 
manuscripts, either in Maithili or Nepalaksara scripts, but none of them is 
dated. 180 Another work found in the Nepalese manuscript collections is the 
Karakacakra or Vararucasamgraha , 181 already mentioned above. It is a short trea¬ 
tise in verse on Sanskrit syntax and word formation, comprised of five sections 
(patalas ), dealing with karakas, samasas, taddhitas, tiriantas and krdantas, usu¬ 
ally accompanied by a commentary that was possibly called Prayogamukha and 
is sometimes attributed to Dharmakirti, who might be the same as the author of 
the Rupavatara . 182 The Nepalese collections hold several copies of the 


177 It reads: om || om || om || 792 || pause masi sukle pakse navamyam tithau kasthamandapa- 
nagare yo ... 

178 nepalasammat [!] 792 || * || * || [-9-] dasamyam brhaspatau keva mahamamtn gangadharena 
likhitaisa prakriya \ \ nama krsnaya \ | (fol. 97v4-6). There is some uncertainty in the interpretation 
because the sentence is clearly ungrammatical, as frequently happens with scribal colophons. 

179 sambat 798 pausa krsna pancami kuhnu sampurnna ydrid || (fol. 129r2—3) ( laihnu ‘on the 
day’; yana: past form of yaca ‘to do’). 

180 NAK 1/425 (A 52-7) is a palm-leaf copy in Maithili script of the Bhdsdvrttipanjika of 
Visvarupa, a sub-commentary on Purusottamadeva’s Vrtti. 

181 There is some uncertainty about the title: alternative names are Karakasangraha, Pray- 
ogamukha(mandana) and Prayoga(viveka)sangraha (cf. the remarks in the catalogue entry of 
NAK 4/798 [A 51/14]). 

182 The catalogue entry of NAK 4/798 (see previous note), an undated palm-leaf copy in Maith¬ 
ili, remarks that in the work the ‘slokas of Vararuci's Prayogamukha or Karakacakra are given 
and commented upon. [...] In two sub-colophons (as in other MS) the Prayogamukha itself is 
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Vararucasamgraha, mostly on paper, often with the commentary. An undated 
palm-leaf specimen, NAK 4/798 (A 51/14), is in Maithili script, suggesting perhaps 
that this work too may have been brought into Nepal from eastern India. The ear¬ 
liest dated copy is NAK 1/1490 (A 557/8), on paper, in Nepalaksara, from NS 750 
(= 1630 CE), copied by a scholar/teacher ( upadhyaya ) called Mahadeva. 183 
Roughly half a century later, in NS 805 (= 1685 CE), another copy, NAK 6/495 (A 
1108/06), also on paper and in Nepalaksara, was prepared by a brahmin called 
Cakraraja, who proudly claims to be ‘the excellent pandit, the sovereign among 
the twice-born’ ( dvijatinam cakravarttisupanditah). In NS 883 (= 1763 CE), the col¬ 
ophon of another Nepalaksara copy, NAK 4/151 (A 557/7), informs us in a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Newari that the scribe Bhaju Dhana had written it for the ‘sole 
purpose of study’ ( adhyayanartham eva), surely implying that this was not a copy 
made for sale by a professional scribe. 184 Another paper manuscript of the Pray- 
ogamukha, NAK 1/1590 (A 557/3), undated, is remarkable in that, according to the 
catalogue entry, it is written in Maithili script on folios lv-34v, and in 
Nepalaksara script from fol. 35r to fol. 56v, even though the text is continuous - 
further evidence of the close and persisting links between Nepal and Mithila. 

The importation of manuscripts of Paninian works from the Mithila region of 
eastern India appears in fact to have continued in the late medieval-early modern 
period. NAK 4/257 (A 53/14), a palm-leaf copy of Astadhyayi prepared by a scribe 
called Harisvara for a certain Krsnananda, dates from LS 437 (= 1567 CE). 185 
Slightly younger is NAK 1/1114 (B 35/22), Satkarakabalabodhini, a didactic work 
on karakas ascribed in the NGMCP catalogue entry to Prabhudasa, from LS 475 (= 
1595). 186 The 17 th century saw the production of a manuscript such as NAK 4/40 (B 
35/6), a copy of the Siddhantakaumudl, on palm leaf, dated LS 532 (= 1652 CE), 


attributed to Dharmaklrti. However, there seems to be a tradition to refer both to Vararuci’s 
verses and Dharmalurti’s commentary thereon as Prayogamukha’. 

183 Colophon: samvat 750 asvinakrsnapratipadyaditye srimahadevopadhyayena likhitam idam 
pustakam || (fol. 73r5). 

184 Colophon (with Newari words in bold): sam 883 jyesthasuklaya ekasi [!] somavara thva 
kuhnu sampurnna yarid julo || lekhakaya subham bhavatu sarwada \\sn3 madekajatayaipritir 
astuh [!] || gunahimatamgagate ca varse, jesthe sucau candradine hares tithau | bhaju dhana 
vyakaranam prayogamukham lilekhadhyayanartham eva || (fol. 50v2-5). 

185 See the colophon: la. sam. 4 37 phalgunasuklasaptamyam candravasare snkrsnanandasya 
pathartham snharlsvarena O li[khi]... (fol. 65r2). 

186 Colophon: iti satkarakapustakam samaptam iti || * || la sam 475 pausasudi 12 budhe bhau 
a(dra)grame snmurarisarmmana likhitesa pustaklti ||. This manuscript is mentioned in Sastri 
1905, vii-viii, where the work is said to belong to the Katantra school. 
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copied by a certain Cudamani for his son in a place called TaraunI, 187 and NAK 
1/468 (A 1162/12), yet another copy oiAstadhyayi, dated LS 541 (= 1660 CE), which 
the scribe, boasting of his ‘clear and graceful handwriting’ {prakatacarulekha ), 
dedicates to Bharat! (i.e. Sarasvatl). 188 Like the Siddhantakaumudi, most works of 
later Paniniyas - such as Bhattoji Diksita, Kaundabhatta, and Nagesa, just to 
name some of its major representatives - are well attested in the Nepalese collec¬ 
tions with several modern copies listed in the NGMCP catalogue. (For a synopsis 
of Paniniya manuscripts, see Tab. 3) 


7 Miscellaneous grammatical manuscripts 

While in the previous paragraphs I have focused on the three grammatical sys¬ 
tems that are arguably the oldest and most influential in the intellectual history 
of South Asia, here I will look at some of the other grammatical works that are 
found in the Nepalese collections. The sheer number and variety of manuscripts 
of grammatical works (even outside the main traditions) confirms that vyakarana 
played a key role in the literary culture of medieval and early modern Nepal like 
in the rest of the subcontinent. Other schools are also represented - in particular, 
a search for Sarasvatavyakarana returns more than 200 hits, mostly paper man¬ 
uscripts, with one possibly quite old palm-leaf manuscript 189 -, as well as several 
works of a didactic nature, or of uncertain affiliation (sometimes mixing elements 
of different schools), or smaller tracts on specific topics, or even works dealing 
with languages other than Sanskrit. Without any ambition to be in any way ex¬ 
haustive, I will present some of these manuscripts, once again focusing on the 
most ancient items. 


187 Colophon: dviragmsavakttrankite laksmanabde sucau kamatithyam sucau jivavare \ vyale- 
khid idam pustakam puttrapathe prayatnena cudamanih sarns [sic!] taraunyam || (fol. 158r6). The 
name TaraunI recurs several times among the localities of the Mithila region mentioned in the 
table found in Zysk 2012, p. 276 ff. 

188 Colophon: la sam541 karttikasupanca[mi]yadartham iha me sramahprakatacarulekhanvite 
[for °dnvitah!] sa esa lasitdnvito bhavatu bharatltatparah || (fol. 12r3-4). 

189 This is NAK 3/686 (B 35/8), in Nepalalcsara, dated Samvat 457 of an unspecified era (no 
proper catalogue entry is available): if it were in the Nepali Era, the year would correspond to 
1337 CE, quite an early date for a copy of Sarasvatavyakarana, which was composed around the 
mid 13 th century; if it were in the Laksmana Era, it would be 1577. The latter date seems much 
more likely. 
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The NGMCP catalogue lists a 14 th -century manuscript of a work that it calls 
(Bhu-)Padagahana. I would tentatively emend the title to Padagrahana on the ba¬ 
sis of the colophon as I could read it in the microfilm (which also reproduces the 
initial card with a partial transcription of the same). This work of uncertain affil¬ 
iation and subject is contained in NAK1-468 (A 1161/12), a palm-leaf manuscript 
in Nepalaksara copied in NS 484 (= 1364 CE), consisting of 13 leaves. The cata¬ 
logue entry provides only very basic physical information and no excerpt. The 
colophon (fol. 13v, 1. 3) reads: 

ityupadhyayotsavaklrttikrtampada\gra]hanam [sic!] samaptam || * || sreyo ’stu || samvat 484 
karttikasuklah paurnnama[syam ti]tho bharini[\]na\ 

[13v4][/csa]fre | somavasare || rdjddhirajapramesvara[\]-srisrijayarjjuOnadevasya vijayaraje 
[!] || srikastamandapa[-2-]na [-1-] likhita sri [-13-][13v5][-7-] idam | [-22-]va ca \ raksatavyam [!] 
prayatnena may a [kastena] likhitam | subham astu sarwajagatam || 

Thus the Padagrahana composed by the Teacher Utsavakirti has been completed. May there 
be bliss. This has been copied in the year 484, on Monday, the lunar day of full moon in the 
bright fortnight of [the month of] Karttika, under the asterism BharanI, during the victorious 
reign of the king of kings, the highest sovereign, the glorious Jayarjunadeva, in 
Kasthamandapa 190 ... One should make the effort to protect it as I have toiled to write it. May 
there be fortune for all worlds. 

According to Petech (1984, 130 ff.; 191 see also Genealogical Table B) king Jayar¬ 
junadeva of the Bhonta family, born in 1338, ascended to the throne in 1360 in 
association with his father Jayarajadeva and reigned alone after the latter’s death 
in 1361. Thus the present manuscript belongs to the early years of his rule, which 
was later challenged and effectively overturned by Jayasthitimalla in the 1370’s, 
although Jayarjunadeva remained nominally in power until his death in 1382. On 
the basis of the author’s name, Utsavakirti, and the similarity of the titles, one 
may suspect this to be the same as the Padarohana (see above, § 2), a work be¬ 
longing to the Katantra school. Only the inspection and comparison of the two 
manuscripts will make it possible to establish whether they contain the same 
work or two different works by the same author. 


190 The Kasthamandapa was a well-known public rest-house that gave its name to the city of 
Kathmandu (see Petech 1984, 187). It is difficult to decide whether here the name refers to the 
building or already to the city. 

191 However, note that Petech 1984 does not list this colophon among the 16 documents of 
Jayarjunadeva’s reign. 
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A few decades younger is NAK1/1076 (A 18/6), a fragmentary palm-leaf man¬ 
uscript in Nepalaksara script of a tract called Usmabheda attributed to Mahe- 
svara, which according to the catalogue deals with the spelling and pronuncia¬ 
tion of words containing the sibilants (usman) sa, sa and sa (for an edition of this 
work, see Hahn 2006 and 2007). The short colophon bears the year NS 541 (= 1421 
CE): 


samvat541 dvirasadhasuddhi 192 15 tad eva tithau sampurnnam yatha drstam tatha likhitam 
lekhako [!] nasti dosah || (fol. 6v5) 

This has been completed in the year 541, the 15 th lunar day of the bright fortnight of the 
intercalary Asadha month. As it was seen so it was written, the scribe has no fault. 

A few surviving manuscripts indicate that the interest in grammatical works was 
not confined to those dealing with Sanskrit, but also embraced grammars of Pra¬ 
krit, which - as is known - was an integral part of the classical Sanskritic literary 
culture. Among these the following, kept in the Cambridge University Library, is 
especially noteworthy. The manuscript, Or.84, 193 is in fact the oldest known 
surviving copy of the Prakrtasanjivani of Vasantaraja, a commentary on the 
Prakrtaprakasa traditionally ascribed to Vararuci, by far the most popular gram¬ 
mar of Maharastrl Prakrit. Even though incomplete (it ends on fol. 48v with the 
final lines of the commentary on the first sutra of chapter 4, sandhav acam 
adlopavisesa bahulam, on fol. 45r, 1.1), it is a generally correct and reliable wit¬ 
ness for the surviving portion. The colophon is missing, but the manuscript can 
be dated on palaeographic grounds to the 15 th century at the very latest. Moreover, 
the verses found at the beginning of the manuscript, 194 which are not found in the 
printed edition of the Prakrtasanjivaru, provide some information on its author: 

hrtpadmasadmodaravartti rupam 

dhyatam sudhasyandi sadaiva yasyah \ 

prakalpate vanmayatatvasiddhyai 

devin namasyami sarasvatim tam || 195 

manthaksobhitaduhkhasindhu w6 vilasaddindirapindopamah 


192 Probably to be emended to sudi. 

193 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-OR-00084/l. 

194 The verses are preceded by a short invocation - t om namah sarwajnaya \ \ - suggesting that 
the unknown scribe was a Buddhist. I wish to thank Emmanuel Francis, Andrew Ollet and, es¬ 
pecially, Dominic Goodall for their comments on the readings and the interpretation of these 
verses. 

195 The first verse is in upajati metre, the second in sardulavikndita, and the last three in arya. 

196 Probably to be emended to °dugdhasindhu° ‘ocean of milk’. 
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sammurcchatghanaghoraghosaghatandvyaghurnnitasagajah \ 
stiksat 197 kajjalapunjasecakarucau krsnasya panau sthite 198 \ 
yusmakam saradabhrakhandakacakhes 199 tatpdficajano 200 mude || 
bhattasrisivarajaiigatadosah 201 prasamita 202 nyatejasvi 
surya iva satyavatya samajani O siinur wijayarajah 203 1| 
purnnakalo [’]py akalamko jatta 204 vasudhatale sudhakiranah 205 \ 
tatpadasamupajivi 206 vasantarajanujas tasya \ 
suvyaktarupasiddhim so [’]natisamksepavistaraOm akarot // 
vararucisutresv etam prakrtasamjivanivrttim || (fol. lvl-4) 

I pay respects to the goddess Sarasvatl, [having] constantly meditated upon her form, ooz¬ 
ing with nectar ( sudhdsyandi ) inside her abode [that is] the lotus of my heart, so that I may 
attain [mastery over] the truths expressed through language/literature. 

May the Pancajanya conch, whose complexion is like the whisps of [white] autumn clouds, 
lying in Krsna’s hand that looks [as black] as a cloud [that is] like a heap of wet collyrium - 
[the conch] which is like a fragment of cuttle-fish-bone that has flashed [into view] from the 
ocean of milk when it was stirred up by the churning, and which makes the elephants of the 
directions roll about because it produces a terrible roar so dense that it congeals - be for 
your joy. 

Bhattasri Sivaraja, flawless and possessed with an energy that eclipsed that of others like 
the sun [by which the night is dispelled and which has a radiance that puts all else in the 
shade], was born of Satyavati as the son of Vijayaraja. Even though he has become full [like 
the moon/mastered all the arts] (purnnakalo ), his limbs have no marks (akalamko) [unlike 
the moon’s face], [and] his rays are like nectar on the surface of the earth. His younger 
brother and devoted servant is Vasantaraja. He [Vasantaraja] has composed this commen¬ 
tary, the Prakrtasamjivani, on the sutras of Vararuci, neither too short nor too long, in which 
the derivation of [speech] forms is perfectly clear. 

Vasantaraja is certainly the same as the author of the Vasantarajasakuna, a work 
on divination based on the observation of the flights of birds, which has the fol¬ 
lowing very similar, if less elaborate, set of initial verses that among other things 


197 Probably to be emended to stimyat 0 . 

198 Emend to sthito. 

199 Probably to be emended to saradabhrakhandakachavis. 

200 Emend to tatpahcajanyo. 

201 Emend to °rdjo gata°. gatadosah is likely meant to be a pun meaning both ‘flawless’ and ‘by 
which the night (dosa = pradosa) is dispelled’. 

202 Emend to prasamita 0 . 

203 Emend to °rajnah. 

204 Emend to jato. 

205 Emend to sudha°. 

206 Emend to °jm. 
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detail his genealogy and mention the name of Candradeva who commissioned 
the work: 

bhattah snsivarajo ’dosorjitamurtir atitejasvi \ 
surya iva satyavatyam samajani sunup 07 vijayarajat \ \ 
purnakalo ’py akalamko jato vasudhatale sudhakiranah | 
tatpadasamupajm vasantarajo ’nujas tasya \ \ 
abhyarthito ’bhiyatnat krtabahumanena candradevena \ 
vyaracayad asau tadartham sakunam anyopakrtaye ca || 208 

This Candradeva is identified as a king of Mithila by the commentator Bhanu- 
candragani (a Jaina pandit at Akbar’s court). 209 The Cambridge manuscript con¬ 
firms that Vasantaraja was the son of Vijayaraja and Satyavati, and Sivaraja’s 
younger brother, and it gives credibility to Bhanucandragani’s assertion that 
Vasantaraja hailed from Mithila, given the historical ties between this city and 
Nepal. The Vasantarajasakuna is frequently quoted in king Ballalasena’s Adbhu- 
tasagara, which was begun in 1169 CE (he ruled until 1179 CE), as Kane notes, 
while the Prakrtasanjivani is quoted in the Kavikamadhenu of Subhuticandra (c. 
1060-1140 CE; seeL. Deokarin this volume, p. 673), therefore Vasantaraja cannot 
be dated later than the early 12 th century. 

In Nepal the Prakrtaprakasa itself only survives in (presumably younger) pa¬ 
per copies. But another Prakrit grammar, the Prakrtanusasana ascribed to the 
Buddhist Paninian grammarian Purusottamadeva (early 12 th c.), is preserved in 
NAK 4-150 (A 53/17[lj), a palm-leaf manuscript in Nepalaksara, together with the 
Apabhramsanusasana of the same author. Its colophon reads; 

iti purusottamadevasya paisacikam sutram samaptam || sam 385 jesthe likhitam ut- 
tamasnjhanena saptativarsavayasa || (fol. 16v) 

As the era is not specified, we cannot be sure about the exact year in which the 
manuscript was copied. The NGMCP catalogue entry gives LS (i.e. Laksmana 
Samvat) in square brackets, which would correspond to 1515 CE, but it does not 
explain on what basis; if it were Nepala Samvat, the manuscript would be much 
older, as the year would correspond to 1265 CE. Once again, only the direct in¬ 
spection of the manuscript (or at least the microfilm) will make it possible to es¬ 
tablish the date more securely on palaeographic grounds. 


207 The edition reads sanur, certainly a misprint. 

208 Vasantarajasakuna w. 3-5 (Jatasankara 1997, 4-5). 

209 Bhanucandragani’s Tika: ... kena candradeveneti mithilddhisenety artham (Jatasankara 
1997, 5). Cf. Kane (1977, 805-806 and n. 1309); and Sastri (1905, 7). 
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8 Conclusions 

The data presented in the previous pages - albeit limited and incomplete - allow 
us, I believe, to draw a sufficiently clear and intriguing picture of the history of 
vyakarana in medieval and early modern Nepal. 

The Candra system appears to have been predominant in the early medieval 
period since virtually all the (admittedly few) grammatical manuscripts from the 
first millennium CE contain works of this school. While the presence of both Hin¬ 
duism and Buddhism is attested in the Kathmandu Valley since the early centuries 
of the Common Era in inscriptions, sculptures, and architecture (temples, stupas, 
caityas), it appears that, as far as grammar is concerned, the latter prevailed in the 
process of acculturation of the local population, predominantly of Newar stock and 
language. There is of course nothing intrinsically ‘Buddhist’ in the Candra- 
vyakarana, but there is little doubt that due to its origin the system thrived mainly 
in Buddhist circles and educational institutions. The Buddhist viharas of the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley must have been responsible for the importation and flourishing of 
the Candra grammar. They were part of an international network of religious and 
educational organisations that extended from Sri Lanka and southeast Asia to cen¬ 
tral and east Asia, with a hub in the great ‘universities’ located in eastern India 
(modern Bengal and Bihar), a region that was relatively close and accessible 
through the Nepalese Tarai. Moreover, the valley was a major stopover on the most 
direct route connecting Tibet to India. Nepalese monks must have travelled to the 
centres of learning of eastern India to pursue their education and returned to their 
homeland with manuscripts of the works they had studied, which were later copied 
again in the local script. All of the most ancient copies of Candra works appear to 
be in the ‘Transitional Gupta’ or old Nepalaksara scripts, and thus they already rep¬ 
resent an advanced stage in the process of circulation of these works. 

Some of the Nepalese mahaviharas certainly provided not only instruction to 
the local novices but also higher education, thus functioning as centres of intellec¬ 
tual and scholarly debate and production. 210 This is confirmed by the presence in 
the collections not only of copies of the basic texts (the Candra sutrapatha with the 
Vrtti ) or the didactic manuals, but also of the sophisticated later commentaries and 
treatises, such as Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika and Sabddrthacintavivrti. 
The accounts of Tibetan monks sojourning in the Valley, and the collaboration of 
Nepalese pandits to the translation of Sanskrit works into Tibetan that is attested 


210 See Dimitrov’s conjecture that the author of the Sumatipanjika may have been active in the 
Kathmandu Valley. 
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in Tibetan sources, are further proof of the scholarly fervour in medieval Nepal. 211 
For example, according to Verhagen (1994, 89, 98) Dpan Blo-gros-brtan-pa (1276- 
1342), ‘indubitably one of the main exponents of Sanskrit linguistics in Tibet’, is 
known to have ‘made several visits to Nepal’, and two of his translations of gram¬ 
matical treatises, namely the Adhikarasamgraha and the Vibhaktikarika, both as¬ 
sociated with the Candra school, were produced in Patan; and Yar-klungs-lo-tsa-ba 
(‘the translator from Yar-klungs’) Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan (c. 1285/1295-died after 
1378), who produced translations of the Katantra sutrapatha and Durgasimha’s 
Vrtti, was active both in Nepal and his homeland. Around the same time (13 th -14 th 
centuries) we learn from Tibetan colophons that a Nepalese Brahmin grammarian 
named Jetakarna ‘served as an informant’ for the translator Ni-ma-rgyal-mtshan, 
who studied with him near Kathmandu and produced Tibetan renderings of Candra 
works (including the sutrapatha ); and another, called Srimanika or Manika, 212 is 
mentioned as the supervisor/tutor of the Tibetan translator of two Katantra works, 
the Tyadyantasya Prakriya-vicarita and the Unadivrtti (Verhagen 1994, 85-86). 

Despite the association of Candra grammar with Buddhism, the Nepalese and 
Tibetan sources do not seem to indicate that in the Kathmandu Valley its study was 
exclusively confined to Buddhist circles. 213 The number of extant copies of the vari¬ 
ous works is small, as may be expected after so many centuries, but they are nu¬ 
merous enough to suggest that these books were not meant just for a few erudite 
clerics, and that just like elsewhere in the subcontinent, grammar - in one or the 
other of its scholastic branches - was a key component of the education and culture 
of the local elites, as confirmed for example in the 15 th century by the Akhyata- 
ratnakosa commissioned by Jayabhairavamalla, the king’s son-in-law, or the copy 
of the Katantravyakarana belonging to the minister Jayabrahma. 

The decline of the Buddhist centres of learning of eastern India brought about 
by the Muslim invasions in the late 12 th century may have initially given an even 
stronger impulse to the cultivation of the Candra system in the Kathmandu Valley, 
as a number of monks/scholars sought refuge there. Approximately one century 
later, in the late 13 ,h /early 14 th centuries, the core texts (sutra and vrtti ) of both 


211 On the regular contacts of Tibetans with Nepal, see e.g. Regmi (1965, 629-631). 

212 His provenance is unspecified but the name (or some variant of it) was clearly popular in 
medieval Nepal: above we have met an early-^-century scribe called Manika(or Manika-)raja 
(see above pp. 89 and 98); and the l^-century court intellectual and polymath who composed 
the Abhinavaraghavanandanataka (Cambridge Add. 1658.1), as well as works in Newari on lexi¬ 
cography and dharmasastra, was called Manika (Manikya) (see Formigatti 2016, 56 ff.). 

213 See for example the abovementioned role of the brahmin Jetakarna in the Tibetan transla¬ 
tion of Candra works. 
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Katantra and Candra were translated into Tibetan (Verhagen 2001, 210), often rely¬ 
ing, as was mentioned above, on the collaboration of Nepalese scholars. 214 And the 
continued copying of many Candra works well into the 15 th century shows that the 
scholarly community of the Kathmandu Valley, probably strengthened by the con¬ 
tribution of the north-Indian refugees, certainly sustained the tradition for a few 
more centuries. However, the drying-up of its original fountainhead, the Buddhist 
universities where it had flourished in the first millennium CE, combined with the 
changes Newar Buddhism underwent approximately at the same time, with the in¬ 
creasing secularisation of the viharas and the virtual end of monasticism, 215 gradu¬ 
ally caused the system to wither and eventually die out, as evidenced by the sharp 
decline in the production of new copies of Candra works after 1500. 216 

Moreover, another factor may have concurred to the decline of the Candra 
school, namely the Brahmanical bias of the religious and cultural policy initiated 
in the late 14 th century by king Jayasthitimalla, the founder of the late Malla dyn¬ 
asty, who was possibly of Maithili origins. Mithila, the immediate southern neigh¬ 
bour to the Kathmandu Valley and a celebrated centre of Brahmanical learning, 
had always played a role in shaping the culture of the region, but after its conquest 
by the Muslims in 1324-1325 CE a new wave of Maithili refugees, including mem¬ 
bers of the aristocracy and the ‘Brahman intelligentsia’, as Slusser puts it, settled 
in the valley. Among them was the former queen Devaladevi, the wife of Harisimha 
of Tirhut (who died in early 1326 during the northbound journey), with her son 


214 In this respect E. Gene Smith (1968, 5) notes that ‘[t]he second and greatest transmission of 
Indie civilization to Tibet (11 th —14 th centuries) resulted from a coincidence. Hindu civilization was 
faced with a monumental crisis at a time when Tibet was at the beginning of a period of maxi¬ 
mum cultural receptivity. It was this fortunate accident that produced modern Tibetan civiliza¬ 
tion.’ 

215 On this phenomenon Slusser (1975,286-287) writes: ‘By the end of the 12 th century, a change 
had come about in Nepalese Buddhist practice that would at length mean the end of monasticism 
and entrain the decline and virtual dissolution of Buddhism in the Kathmandu Valley. [...] Ap¬ 
parently, the principal catalyst that propelled the monks and nuns out of their samghas and back 
into the familiar and nearby secular milieu was the doctrine and practice of Vajrayana. The con¬ 
ventual, celibate community ceased to have the same value it had as one of the Three Jewels, 
Dharma-Samgha-Buddha. Celibacy was nullified by the ritualistic practices associated with the 
female principles, prajha [...]. The physical conditions and the doctrinal and social climate pre¬ 
vailing by the end of the Transitional Period provided almost irresistible conditions for channel¬ 
ing the monks and nuns back into the secular community.’ 

216 Something similar seems to have happened at the southern end of the subcontinent, in Sri 
Lanka. Like in Nepal, Buddhism kept thriving there, albeit in its Theravada Pali-medium form, 
but in modern times manuscripts of Candra works, which had originally nourished the local Pali 
grammatical tradition, could no longer be found on the island, a clear sign that any active inter¬ 
est in the speculations of the ancient Buddhist Sanskrit grammarians had ceased. 
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Jagatsimha. After they settled in Nepal, Jagatsimha married NayakadevI, the last 
issue of the royal family of Bhatgaon. In 1347 a baby girl, named Rajalladevi, was 
born to them, but soon after her mother died, while her father was taken to prison 
and nothing more is heard of him. 217 Devaladevi assumed regency and somehow 
managed to assert herself as the protagonist of Nepalese politics in the following 
decades until her death in 1366, through troubled times marked by foreign inva¬ 
sions and unrest among the local nobility. She was instrumental in arranging the 
marriage in 1355 of her granddaughter Rajalladevi with the newcomer Jayas- 
thitimalla, who acted as the de facto ruler during the reign of the ineffectual Jayar- 
junadeva, until after the latter’s death in 1382 he was officially enthroned. Petech 
(1984,127-128) notes that Jayasthitimalla’s ‘lineage was surprisingly obscure’ and 
conjectures that he may have come from an aristocratic family of Tirhut, on the ba¬ 
sis of an old chronicle that claims he hailed from the south. He further remarks that 
‘the political career of Jayasthitimalla was accompanied by a certain measure of 
immigration from Tirhut; in the years after 1380 we find repeated mention in the 
chronicle of Doya (Maithili) residents in Nepal. And the rule of Jayasthitimalla cer¬ 
tainly marked a strong revival of that kind of rigid brahmanical orthodoxy, which 
was always typical of Mithila’. 

If we turn now at the history of the other two main grammatical systems con¬ 
sidered in the previous pages, the Katantra and the Paniniya, the data gleaned from 
the survey of the manuscript collections and the study of the colophons largely ap¬ 
pear to confirm the broader historical picture, but at the same time raise further 
questions that for now cannot be easily answered. In the earliest period the two 
systems do not seem to have made significant inroads into Nepal, a fact which is in 
itself surprising. It is of course possible that the absence of early documents, and 
particularly of dated colophons, is the result of random loss. And there are undated 
palm-leaf manuscripts that should be inspected and dated as accurately as possible 
on palaeographic grounds, although overall their number is quite small. However, 
especially in comparison with the manuscripts of Candra works, it is indeed strik¬ 
ing that there is only one single copy of a Paniniya text that can be dated to the early 
second millennium (NAK 4/216, see above p. 105). And it may not be by chance that 
this happens to be a copy of the Nyasa, Jinendrabuddhi’s sub-commentary on the 
Kasikavrtti, namely a work that was composed by a Buddhist author who was pos- 


217 On this complex and somewhat obscure chain of events see Regmi 1965, 288-293; Slusser 
1982, 55-56; and Petech 1984, 115-121. 
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sibly active in the 8 th century CE in one of the Buddhist universities of eastern In¬ 
dia. 218 The odd copy of this or that Paniniya work may well have made its way into 
Nepal in the earlier period, as there was no doctrinal bias against the system itself, 
but as far as we can tell this does not seem to have led to a sustained and wide¬ 
spread interest in Panini’s grammar. 

The earliest dated manuscript of a Katantra work is even younger than the 
Nyasa manuscript, as it dates from the end of the 13 th century. It is said to be in 
Nagari script, which suggests a foreign origin. But then, starting with two late-14 ,h 
century manuscripts, a continuous and substantial number of manuscripts, mostly 
in Nepalaksara, testify to the successful establishment of the Katantra tradition in 
the region. It is noteworthy that from the colophons its followers appear to have 
been mostly high-ranking brahmins. Some of these may have been related to the 
court as the recurring references to the ruling kings (less frequent in Candra manu¬ 
scripts) seem to suggest, and we saw above that in one case (NAK1/1078) the copy 
is explicitly said to have belonged to a prince ( rajakumara ). These few data cast an 
interesting light on the history of this tradition, which has received little scholarly 
attention after the early 20 th century, despite its antiquity and the ubiquitous refer¬ 
ences to it in Sanskrit literature. 219 The Katantra system was supposedly established 
as an alternative to Panini and is believed to have been less interested in rigorous 
linguistic theory and more in the actual teaching of Sanskrit, 220 and purportedly ad¬ 
dressed to a socially broader readership. 221 Initially this grammar, ascribed to Sar- 
vavarman (of whom nothing is known, but who is generally assumed to have been 


218 On the likely identity of finendrabuddhi the author of the Nyasa with finendrabuddhi the 
commentator of Dinnaga’s Pramanasamuccaya, see Steinkellner’s Introduction in Steinkellner, 
Krasser and Lasic 2005, xl ff. Note that one of the pieces of evidence that are used to support this 
identification is that in the internal rubrics of both works the author is referred to as bodhi- 
satvadesiyacaryajinendrabuddhi (cf. the rubric in NAK 4/216, quoted above, n. 164). Steinkellner 
thinks that finendrabuddhi may have been active at Nalanda (or a similar centre) c. 710-770 CE. 

219 The oldest known fragments of the Katantra sutrapatha, from central Asia, date from 
around the 5 th century CE (Scharfe 1977, 162). On the significance of Katantra in the history of 
medieval India, see Pollock 2006,169 ff. 

220 Nevertheless, I suspect the Katantravyakarana was conceived not so much as a language 
primer but rather as a grammar handbook, meant to give a smattering of this all-important sub¬ 
ject to anyone who - for a variety of reasons - did not wish to or could not embark in a full-blown 
brahmanical education, which implied studying Panini’s Astadhyayi. 

221 Cf. the following verses, said to be from Sasideva’s Vyalchyanaprakriya: chandasah svalpa- 
matayah sastrantararatas ca ye \ isvara vacyaniratas tathalasyayutas ca ye \ vanik- 
sasyadisamsakta lokayatradisu sthitah \ tesam ksipram prabodhartham anekartham kalapakam 
|| ‘The Kalapa has various purposes: it is aimed at teaching Sanskrit quickly to those who study 
the Vedic texts, those who are slow-witted, those who take delight in other sastras, as well as to 
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a brahmin), must have been popular with the Buddhists, and through them propa¬ 
gated to central Asia, but later they seem to have preferred the Candravyakarana 
composed by their coreligionist Candragomin. As far as I know, no study exists of 
the later history of the Katantra tradition, but we know that over the centuries the 
system spread across the subcontinent and further beyond, and its literature kept 
expanding. The evidence drawn from the Nepalese manuscript collections suggest 
that, in the wake of the historical events briefly outlined above - in short, the de¬ 
cline of the Candra school and the rise to power of the culturally ‘brahmanising’ 
Mallas -, the local scholarly circles first turned to the Katantra, most probably with 
the contribution of newcomers from Mithila. This in turn implies that in this re¬ 
nowned citadel of brahmanical learning (and perhaps in other areas of North In¬ 
dia 222 ) the Katantra system enjoyed a position of prestige and could count on influ¬ 
ential followers. To what extent these differed from the Paninlyas, and what the 
factors and circumstances were that determined the affiliation to one or the other 
system, we simply do not know, but it would be definitely worth investigating. 

If we turn now to the Paninian school, its true beginnings in the region appear 
to go back to the late 15 th century, at least one century later than Katantra. 223 This 
impression is corroborated by the fact that virtually all the early copies of Paninian 
works are in Maithili script, and therefore they were probably imported to Nepal 
from Mithila, as if there had been a dearth of local copies. It is of course well known 
that manuscripts in Maithili script were also produced by foreign scribes who had 
settled in the Kathmandu Valley, but the geographical references found in the col¬ 
ophons seem to be to Indian towns and villages, and none of them makes any men¬ 
tion of a Nepalese king. However, from the late 15 th century onward the data show 
an increasing production of local copies of all the Paninian works (with the remark¬ 
able exception of the Valcyapadlya), including those of the so-called Na- 
vyavyakarana, the movement that effectively kicked off a revival of Paninian gram¬ 
mar across the subcontinent. At the same time, the substantial number of late 
manuscripts of Katantra works that were either copied locally or imported shows a 
continued interest also in this system. 


rulers, to those who love talking (?), those who are slothful, those who are engaged in trade, 
farming, etc., and those who are busy with worldly affairs and the like’ (Dwivedi 1977, p. 3 
prastdvika; also quoted in Belvalkar 1976, 82, from which I take the reading vanik- 
sasyadisamsakta; here Dwivedi read vanijas trsnadisamsakta). For an overview of the state of the 
art in Katantra studies, see Shen forthcoming. 

222 On the rise of Katantra in Bengal in the 15 th —16 th centuries see Belvalkar (1976, 75). 

223 With the usual caveat: if the picture we get from the manuscript collections is not distorted 
by the fortuitous loss of all early Paninian manuscripts. 
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Interestingly, Ruegg (1996,221) and Verhagen (2001,207) point out that the in¬ 
troduction of the Paninian system into Tibet took place quite late in comparison to 
Candra and Katantra, namely in the 17 th century, and suggest various possible ex¬ 
planations, the main one, in Verhagen’s words, attributing ‘the impetus ... to the 
activities of a particular individual or a small group of associated individuals, 
which could be one or more Indian master(s) proficient in a certain system who was 
(or were) active in Tibet, or a Tibetan scholar-translator actively seeking tutelage in 
a particular tradition’. 224 In light of the data presented above it seems reasonable to 
suggest that the historical events in Nepal - and their reflections on the local intel¬ 
lectual community - may have played a significant role in the transmission of the 
Sanskrit grammatical traditions to Tibet. It cannot be a coincidence that, broadly 
speaking, the chronological sequence of this transmission appears to reflect the 
state of the art in Nepal, with a delay of one or two centuries. 

To conclude, it is tempting to relate the rise of both the Katantra and the 
Paninian grammatical traditions as testified in the manuscripts to the dynastic 
change that took place in the Kathmandu Valley in the second half of the 14 th cen¬ 
tury, with the rise to power of the Malla dynasty founded by Jayarajasthitimalla, 
and the subsequent burgeoning of a more ‘mainstream’ Sanskritic culture that For- 
migatti and Cuneo have aptly dubbed ‘the Malla Renaissance’ (see Formigatti 
2016), in a context that saw the once dominant Candra tradition decline as a conse¬ 
quence of the far-reaching changes Newar Buddhism, and Newar society at large, 
underwent at the same time. 


224 Gene Smith (1968, 6) suggests that one factor of the ‘revival of interest in Sanskrit’ in Tibet 
in the 18 th century ‘might have been the Newar artisan-merchant community resident in Tibet’, 
with its century-long Sanskritic heritage. He also remarks that ‘when Si-tu and his contemporar¬ 
ies went outside Tibet for studies, they almost invariably went to the Kathmandu Valley where 
they found a considerable number of learned pandits’. This may already have been the case in 
earlier centuries. 
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Tab. 1: Candra manuscripts in Nepalese collections. 

(CV = Candravyakarana sutrapatha; CVV = sutrapatha with Vrtti ; Nep = Nepalaksara; pi = palm leaf) 


DATE 
(in CE) 

SHELF 

MARK 

TITLE 

SCRIPT 

MATERIAL 

990 

NAK 5/732, NAK 
5/734 

Sumatipafijika 

Nep 

Pi 

before 

1000? 

NAK 4/26, 

NAK1/1692 

CV, CVV 

Transitional 

Gupta 

Pi 

1085 

NAK 4/311 

CVV, 

Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika of 
Ratnamati 

Nep 

Pi 

1134 

(kept in Tibet) 

CVV 

Nep 

Pi 

1155 

NAK 3/379 

CVV 

Nep 

Pi 

1194 

Kaiser 9/27 

Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika 

Nep 

Pi 

1199 

Add.1657.2 

Ratnamatipaddhati of Anandadatta 

Nep 

Pi 

12 th - 
13 th c. 

NAK 5 /456 A, B, 
C, D, E 

Kathmandu fragments of 
Ratnamatipaddhati 

Nep 

Pi 

12 th c. 

Or.1278 

Candralamkara of Sariputta 

BhaiksukT 

Pi 

12 th - 
13 th c. 

NAK1/1697 

Sabdarthacintavivrti 

Nep 

Pi 

12 th - 
13 th c. 

Add.1657.1 

CV-Panjika 

Nep 

Pi 

1225 

NAK 5/729 

CVV 

Nep 

Pi 

1243 

Kaiser 17 

CV-Panjika 

Nep 

Pi 

1257 

NAK 1/1583 

CV 

Nep 

Pi 

1259 (?) 

NAK 5/724 

CV 

Nep 

Pi 

13 th c. 

Or.714 

Nibandha of Ratnadatta 

Nep 

Pi 

13 th c. 

Add.1705 

Ratnamatipaddhati 

Nep 

Pi 

13 th - 
14 th c. 

Add.2121 

Dhatuparayana of Purnacandra 

Nep 

Pi 
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DATE 
(in CE) 

SHELF 

MARK 

TITLE 

SCRIPT 

MATERIAL 

13 th - 
14 th c. 


Ratnamatipaddhati 

Nep 

Pi 

1356 

Asiatic Society 
Calcutta 3823 

CV 

Nep 

Pi 

1369 

NAK 5/410 

Unadisutravrtti 

Nep 

Pi 

1397 (?) 

NAK 5/727 

CVV 

Nep 

Pi 

14 th - 
15 th c. 

Cambridge UL 

Various CV and CVV Mss 

Nep 

Pi 

1411 

NAK 5/730 

CV 

Nep 

Pi 

1412 

Add.1691.4 

CV 

Nep 

Pi 

1413 

Kesar 582 

Subantaratnakara of Subhuticandra 

Nep 

Pi 

1417 

NAK 3/685 

Akhyataratnakosa 

Nep 

Pi 

1420 

Or.148 

Subantaratnakara 

Nep 

Pi 

1420 

NAK 3/361 

Tiiibheda 

Nep 

Pi 

1440 

NAK 5/416 

Subvidhanasabdamalaparikrama of 
Subhuticandra 

Nep 

Pi 

1441 

NAK 5/731 

CV + Unadisutra 

Nep 

Pi 

1454 

NAK 5/407 

Pradivrtti 

Nep 

Pi 

1654 

NAK 5/6210 

Upasargavrtti 

Nep 

Pi 
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Tab. 2: Katantra manuscripts in Nepalese collections 

(K: Katantra sutrapatha ; KV: sutrapatha with Durgasirnha’s Vrtti\ KVP: Trilocanadasa’s Pahjika-, DN: 
DevanagarT; Nep: Nepalaksara; pi = palm leaf) 


DATE 
(in CE) 

SHELF 

MARK 

TITLE 

SCRIPT 

MATERIAL 

1286 

NAK 3/397 

KVP 

DN 

Pi 

1393 

Kesar14 

Padarohana of 

UtsavakTrti 

Nep 

Pi 

1396 

NAK 5/418 

Syadyantakosa 

Nep 

Pi 

1411 

NAK 5/417 

K 

Nep 

Pi 

1416 

NAK1/1078 

Dhatupatha 

Nep 

Pi 

1425 

NAK3/383 

Paribhasavrtti of Durgasimha 

Nep 

Pi 

1447 

NAK 9/589 

KVP 

Nep 

Pi 

14 th -15 th c. ? 


Several Mss of K, KV, KVP, 
Paribhasavrtti, etc. 

Nep, 

Maithili 

Pi 

1497 

NAK1/1406 

K (?) 

DN 

paper 

1480 or 1500 

NAK 5/5496 

Triliiigaprakarana 
(section of Syadyantakosa) 

DN (?) 

paper 

1500 

Kesar 234 

Syadyantakosasara 

Nep (?) 

pi 

1575-76 

NAK 5/4274 

KVP 

DN 

paper 

1585 

NAK 1/1528 

K 

Nep 

paper 

1587 

NAK1/1388 

K (?) 

Nep 

paper 

1635 

Kesar191 

KV 

Nep 

paper 

1682 

not available 

Dhatuvrtti-manorama 

Nep 

paper 

1692 

NAK 1/1351 

KV 

Nep 

paper 
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Tab. 3: Paninian manuscripts in Nepalese collections 
(DN: Devanagarl; Nep: Nepalaksara; pi = palm leaf) 


DATE 
(in CE) 

SHELF 

MARK 

TITLE 

SCRIPT 

MATERIAL 

early 11 th c. 

NAK 4/216 

Kasikavrtti 

Nep 

Pi 

1209 

NAK 4/755 

Sambandhasiddhi 

Nep 

Pi 

1478 

NAK 1/464 

Kasikavrtti 

Maithili 

Pi 

1487 

unknown 

Rupavatara 

Maithili 

Pi 

1494 

NAK 4/326 

AstadhyayT 

Maithili 

Pi 

1496 

NAK 1/1537 

Nyasa 

Maithili 

Pi 

1496 

NAK1/468 

Kasikavrtti 

Maithili 

Pi 

after 15 th c. 


Several Mss of 
Kasikavrtti, Nyasa, 
Dhatupatha, 
Rupavatara, 

Bhasavrtti, 

Vararucasamgraha, 

etc. 

Maithili, Nep, 
DN 

paper 

1503 

NAK 4/764 

Rupavatara 

Maithili 

pi 

1567 

NAK 4/257 

AstadhyayT 

Maithili 

pi 

1577 

NAK 5/5497 

Rupavatara 

Nep 

paper 

1595 

NAK 1/1114 

Satka rakabalabodhinT 

Maithili 

pi 

1630 

NAK1/1490 

Vararucasamgraha 

Nep 

pi 

1652 

NAK 4/40 

SiddhantakaumudT 

Maithili 

pi 

1660 

NAK1/468 

AstadhyayT 

Maithili 

pi 

1672 

NAK 1/309 

PrakriyakaumudT 

Maithili 

paper 

1672 

NAK 5/3559 

PrakriyakaumudT 

Maithili 

paper 

1678 

NAK1/1076 

PrakriyakaumudT 

Maithili 

pi 

1678 

NAK 1/313 

PrakriyakaumudT 

Nep 

paper 

1685 

NAK 6/495 

Vararucasamgraha 

Nep 

paper 
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DATE 

SHELF 

TITLE 

SCRIPT 

MATERIAL 

(in CE) 

MARK 




1763 

NAK 4/151 

Prayogamukha 

Nep 

paper 

1790/1791 

NAK5/3832 

Mahabhasya 

DN 

paper 
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Dominic Goodall 

What Information can be Gleaned from 
Cambodian Inscriptions about Practices 
Relating to the Transmission of Sanskrit 
Literature? 

Abstract: This is a short attempt to gather together such epigraphical clues as can 
be found relating to writing for the purpose of the transmission of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in the ancient Khmer-speaking world. What Sanskrit works were transmitted? 
What were the writing materials used? Where were manuscripts kept? Portions of 
both famous and little-known inscriptions have been adduced, involving fresh con¬ 
sultation of estampages and, where possible, of the stones themselves. The first ev¬ 
idence dates from around 600 CE, and snippets of relevant information may be 
found scattered throughout the pre-Angkorian and Angkorian epigraphical record, 
in other words up to the 13 th century. Iconographic representations have also been 
considered. Although no pre-modern manuscripts transmitting Sanskrit works are 
known to have survived to the present day, it is no surprise to find that the manu¬ 
script transmission of Sanskrit works was not only widespread, but was accorded 
an attention in the surviving politico-religious documents of the Khmers that seems 
not typical of other areas where the Sanskritic thought-world held sway. As the al¬ 
most exclusive use of variants derived from Southern forms of Brahml script sug¬ 
gests, poetic imagery that alludes to writing seems to confirm that the technology 
was predominantly that of meridional India: letters were engraved into the surface 
of palm-leaves. 


1 Libraries and the copying of books 

The existence of Sanskrit libraries in ancient Cambodia is attested to from an early 
period: an inscription of c. 600 CE records that a certain brahmin benefactor, who 
was connected by marriage to a kingly line, gave to the temple of a deity that he 
had installed there ‘the entire [Maha-]Bharata, along with the Ramayana and the 
Purana, and he instigated a daily, uninterrupted practice of their recitation’ (K. 359, 
verse 4; for this reference-system, see the paragraph of explanation prefacing Re¬ 
ferences). That these were physical books constituting a non-lending library is 
clear from the damaged concluding verse of imprecation directed at anyone who 
might damage the religious foundation. This inscription furnishes us with one of 
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the earliest epigraphical allusions to the creation of a brahminical library in the 
Sanskritic world. Since it is short and presents a few difficulties of interpretation, 
we shall begin this article by giving it in full. 

The text, as read by Barth (1885:28-31), is given below, followed by a transla¬ 
tion that differs from that of Barth on a few points and that is the fruit of discussion 
between Gerdi Gerschheimer and myself. 1 

sriviravarmmaduhita svasa snbhavavarmmanah 
pativrata dharmmarata dvitiyarundhativa yd || 
hiranyavarmmajananim yas tarn patnim upabahat 
dvijendur akrtisvamisamavedavidagramh || 
srisomasarmmarkayutam sa sritribhuvanesvaram 
atisthipan mahapujam atipuskaladaksinam || 
ramayanapuranabhyam asesam bharatan dadat 
akrtanvaham acchedyam sa ca tadvacanasthitim 
yavat tribhuvanesasya vibhiitir avatisthate 
yo ya e [...] 

dharmmansas tasya tasya syan mahasukrtakarinah 

[...] 

itas tu hartta durbud(dh)ir yya ekam api pusta(kam) 


There was a daughter of VIravarman, sister of Bhavavarman, devoted to her husband, devoted 
to duty, like a second Arundhati, whom the moon among brahmins, Akrtisvamin, 2 foremost 
among those knowing the Samaveda, married, the mother of Hiranyavarman. 


1 A translation of mine of the first three verses has already appeared quoted by Bakker (2014, 
142-143, n. 439), but without footnotes justifying the tricky points. 

2 Barth (1885, 31) took akrtisvami to be an adjective (‘dont le seul aspect annon^ait la noblesse’) 
qualifying the husband, whose name he assumed to be Somasarman. We shall come to Somasar- 
man below, but it is clear that akrtisvami does not naturally bear the sense that Barth gives it; 
Majumdar, in fact, notes, when speaking about this term (1953,19, n. 1), that ‘the reading is clear 
but the sense is obscure’. This difficulty disappears if the expression is taken to be an anthropo- 
nym, and it is abundantly clear from the numerous names ending in -svamin that are attested in 
pre-Angkorian inscriptions, as well as from many names of a comparable period that are known 
to us from Indian sources, that Akrtisvamin is likely to be the name of a brahmin. It may seem 
abundantly clear that the individual in question was considered to be a brahmin, not simply 
because he is qualified as dvijenduh (‘moon amongst the twice-born’) and married to a lady com¬ 
pared to Arundhati, the wife of the brahmin sage Vasistha, but also because of the rare and in¬ 
triguing circumstance that he knew the Samaveda (samavedavidagramh ). Nonetheless, the point 
needs to be spelled out fully since Vickery has called precisely this point into question, observing 
(1998, 261) that ‘[tjhere is in fact no mention of the quality of Brahman or Kshatriya in that inscrip¬ 
tion, and we do not know that Indian caste names bore the same meanings, or that such caste dis¬ 
tinctions were important’. Vickery tabulates the pre-Angkorian instances of names in -svamin of 
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That [Akrtisvamin] installed [here the linga called] Sri-Tribhuvanesvara, 3 together with a 
statue ( arka ) 4 of Sri-Somasarman, 5 along with elaborate worship and extremely generous ben¬ 
efactions. 


which he was aware (1998, 201), unfortunately including also instances of governors of towns (- 
purasvamin) and theonyms, and he makes the interesting observation (1998, 200) that when in¬ 
dividuals with names in -svamin occurred in Khmer contexts, they bore the high-status title 
mratan. We may add that one of the names that he cites, Dharmasvamin (K. 725), occurs in a 
Sanskrit text in which its bearer is explicitly described as a brahmana. To his list of such Pre- 
Angkorian anthroponyms we may for the moment add Akrtisvamin (following Barth, Vickery 
had not realized this to be an anthroponym), Devasvamin ( mratan, K. 1214), Sikharasvamin 
(i dvija , K. 1141), Kumarasvamin ( mratan , K. 1029). (A handful of others may be added once the 
inscriptions in which they occur have been inventoried and published.) 

3 As Eric Bourdonneau has pointed out to me in conversation, it is somewhat tendentious to 
assume that this theonym is Saiva and refers to a linga. Certainly, theonyms ending in -isvara 
typically are /mga-names, but Tribhuvanesvara is an exception: the only other pre-Angkorian 
instance that we know, in T. 1214, seems to name a Visnu, a point that has been discussed at 
length by Griffiths (2005, 20-21, n. 34). Furthermore, all other pre-Angkorian theonyms in 
Tribhuvana may all be Vaisnava. Nonetheless, later instances of this theonym are, as the form 
of the name leads one to expect, Saiva (see Griffiths, ibidem), and the fact that this Tribhu¬ 
vanesvara is linked to what may have been a Pasupata deity suggests to me that it is more likely 
to be Saiva than Vaisnava. We cannot, however, exclude the possibility that Tribhuvanesvara 
might instead be a Visnu here. 

4 We are not aware of epigraphical attestations elsewhere of arka in the sense of ‘statue or wor¬ 
ship’, but we may note that Ksirasvamin in his commentary on the Amarakosa (3rd kanda, 
nanarthavarga 4d: arkah sphatikasuryayoh ) observes (p. 189): arcyate ’rkah, vrkse ’pi, ‘the word 
arka [is so formed because it means that which] is worshipped; [it is] also [used] in the sense of 
a [particular kind of] tree’. We have therefore proposed understanding it to mean the same as 
area, a statue that is worshipped. Barth (1885, 31) took it instead to refer to the Sun, which is of 
course not impossible: Akrtisvamin might have ‘installed Tribhuvanesvara along with [statues 
of] Somasarman and the sun’. 

5 Barth (1885, 31), as we have remarked in an earlier footnote, took Somasarman to be the name 
of the founder, and it is indeed attested as an anthroponym in an inscription of 930 saka, namely 
K. 989, where the man in question is a bhagavata servant with the Khmer title chlon; but, as we 
have demonstrated above, the founder’s name here appears clearly to be Akrtisvamin. Further¬ 
more, we now know that Somasarman may be used as the name of a Brahmin form taken by Siva 
in order to teach the Atimarga. Bakker (2014, 140-145) has set out clearly what little we know 
about Somasarman as the notional ‘fountainhead’ of Pasupata teachings according to a small 
handful of sources. As Bakker observes (2014, 142), ‘Statues of Somasarman have not come to 
light, or have not been recognized as such yet’. Nonetheless, this is not the only passage in which 
one appears to be mentioned, for we find Somasarman as the name for a deity in K. 1073 (of 847 
saka ) and also in one other pre-Angkorian inscription, K. 54/55 (of 589 saka). Once again, the 
passage (stanzas V and VI in Coedes’ edition) is not easy to interpret: 

punas samskrtya tenaiva sn[mada]mratakesvare 

yojitasesavibhavam siva[li]ngadvayam krta[m ||] 
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He gave the entire Mahabharata, along with the Ramayana and the Purana, 6 and he instigated 
a daily, uninterrupted practice of their recitation. 

For as long as the wealth of Tribhuvanesvara remains, whoever [...] 

[...] just a part of the merit of such a person of great good deeds. 

Whichever ill-thinking person should take even one book from here [will] [...] 

The blessing and the curse for future supporters and violators of the foundation can 
no longer be reconstructed, so that we no longer know what punishment in which 
hell or hells was threatened to impious miscreants; but what remains gives us 
enough information to conclude that the gift of the Mahabharata, the Ramayana 
and the Purana was a gift of physical books, presumably several manuscripts for 
each of these lengthy works, since we know that the curse was to blight the exist¬ 
ence of anybody who should steal so much as a single book. 

The materials with which these manuscripts were produced is not alluded to 
here, a point to which Barth draws attention (1885,31-32, n. 2): ‘D’apres la relation 
chinoise, les Cambodgiens se servaient, pour ecrire leurs livres, de peaux de daim 
noircies. ( Nouv. Melanges asiatiques, I, p. 122) A present, ils font usage des feuilles 
d’un palmier qu’ils appellent treang.’ We shall return to this question below, after 
pursuing the investigation of libraries in ancient Cambodia. 


somasarmma jatalingam haris caite tatha ' - 
tesam tena ca dattam yo devasvam harttum iccha[ti ||] 

Barth (1885, 58), who drily remarked ‘Comme il arrive parfois, la partie du texte restee intacte est 
ici plus embarassante que celle qui est mutilee’, cautiously proposed ‘(Plus) un chignon ou re¬ 
pose la lune, un linga’ for the first quarter of the second of these verses. Coedes (1951,162, n. 2) 
was able to improve upon this by recognizing that a jatalinga was very probably a sort of mukha- 
linga upon which, instead of a face, we see the ‘silhouette d’une coiffure’. He then assumed that 
Somasarman was the name of a deceased Brahmin venerated in the linga-. ‘Ceci admis, il n’y a 
plus aucune difficulty a considerer Somagarman comme un nom propre, celui d’un brahmane 
defunt, venere sous l’aspect d’un linga sur lequel il etait represente par son chignon ( jata )’. We 
now propose a further tentative advance upon the two earlier interpretations by translating as 
follows: 

Having consecrated them again, the same man [scil. Vidyavinaya] made two lingas of 
Siva, equipped with all the requisite wealth [for their worship], in [the temple of] the 
venerable [Siva called] Amratakesvara; [he] also [put there] these: a [statue of] 
Somasarman, a jatalinga, a [statue of] Visnu. Whoever should steal the divine property 
given by this man to these [deities], [...] 

6 Such early allusions to the one Parana are probably to an early Vayupurana : see Vielle 2005, 
545, who explains that references to multiple Puranas begin to appear in works of the late 7 th 
century. 
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The mention in stone inscriptions of instituting the practice of reciting or ex¬ 
pounding learned works in temple-premises is of course not uncommon in the In¬ 
dian epigraphical record. Among the very many examples that could be cited, an 
endowment for the recitation of the Mahabharata (Tamil: paratam) in a mandapa 
of the Saiva temple called the Vidyavinltapallavaparamesvaragrha is recorded in 
lines 74-75 of the 7 ttl -century Kuram Plates (Hultzsch 1890,151 and 155), and, to cite 
a later example, a mid-ll lh -century inscription from the Varadaraja-Perumal temple 
of Tirupuvanai {Pondicherry Inscriptions 102 in Vijayavenugopal 2006,21f and 2010, 
50) gives the details of endowments for the teachers and the students of numerous 
disciplines (MImamsa, Vedanta) and Sanskrit works (including the epics, the 
Manusastra and several Vedic texts), as well as for the reciters of Tamil devotional 
literature {TiruvaymoU). 7 

But Indian allusions to the copying of specific texts or to the maintenance of 
manuscripts of them appear not only to be relatively rare, but also to date from 
some centuries later than this and they tend not to mention specific texts or even 
genres of texts. Thus of the half dozen such allusions mentioned by Chitra 
Madhavan in her book on Sanskritic learning in Southern India, the earliest 
(Madhavan 2013,14) is a record from Gulbarga district dating from the 11 th century 
(1058) that mentions the employment of six librarians ( sarasvatibhandariga ), but 
most date from the 13 th century or later (Madhavan 2013, 136,138-139, 143-145), 
including the most detailed case, a pair of inscriptions of the late-13' h -century reign 
of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I (Madhavan 2013:108 and 132-135) that describe 
the activities of a library ( sarasvatibhandara ) maintained in the Chidambaram tem¬ 
ple. To these we may add hitherto unpublished inscriptional evidence of the 12 th 
and 13 th centuries edited by Veluppillai that appears to speak of the restoration of 
(manuscripts transmitting) Tamil devotional literature {tirumuraikal) stored in a 
part of Saiva temples that is frequently called by the as yet unexplained name 
tirukkaikkotti (Veluppillai 2013,140-141 and 296ff). 

Chitra Madhavan herself remarks on the paucity of such references (2013,132), 
commenting that ‘[r]eciting the Vedas by looking into books and writing the Vedic 
texts have always been looked down upon in ancient times and therefore the Veda 
pathasalas that imparted the knowledge of the Vedic text alone need not acquire or 
organize a library’. She notes however (ibid.) that the inscriptional corpus mentions 
pathasalas and ghatikas that taught also non-Vedic texts and that such establish¬ 
ments might therefore have maintained libraries, but that there is curiously no 
mention of these ‘at the important educational centres at Ennayiram, Tribhuvanai, 
Tirumukkudal and the like’. 


7 Further South Indian examples may be gleaned from Madhavan 2013. 
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In contrast, the rather smaller Cambodian corpus, of less than 1500 pre-Ang- 
korian and Angkorian inscriptions in Sanskrit and Khmer, provides several allu¬ 
sions to written transmission, and these allusions not only begin much earlier, but 
they tend to be more specific about the texts copied. Thus, to the early 7 rh -century 
allusion to manuscripts of the two epics and of the Purana that we have examined 
above, we may add a handful of others. One of the single richest sources for infor¬ 
mation about Sanskritic learning in Cambodia is arguably the foundation inscrip¬ 
tion of its most exquisite surviving Saiva temple, Banteay Srei (Panday Sri), namely 
K. 842 of 890 saka. This beautifully engraved document explains at some length the 
erudition of the founder, Yajnavaraha, the non-brahmin rajaguru who gave Saiva 
initiation to Jayavarman V (K. 842, verse XII). 8 Such accounts, fascinating though 
they are, are not the subject of this paper, although we shall have occasion to quote 
something of Yajnavaraha’s remarks about his education below, but what we shall 
examine briefly now is what is said about Yajnavaraha’s education of his own 
younger brother Visnukumara. Here Yajnavaraha refers not merely to the disci¬ 
plines that were taught, as one might expect from a conventional description of a 
Sanskritic education, but also to the copying by Visnukumara of two particular 
texts in manuscript. 

K. 842/890 saka (Pr. Pan day Sri [=Banteay Srei], gopura IV est, face B) 

XXVII. 

(27) tasya yajhavarahasya vidyanam paradrsvanah 
khyato visnukumarakhyas sodaryyo yo jaghanyajah \ \ 

XXVIII. 

(28) yasyamrtamayim vidyajyotsnam vaktrakumudvati 


8 Coedes describes Yajnavaraha as a brahmin (7C I, p. 148), presumably because verse XIV of K. 
842 tells us that his father was a brahmin called Damodara; but in two other textually related 
inscriptions of Yajnavaraha, K. 619/620 and K. 662, he styles himself instead as a brahmaksatra. 
The first of these inscriptions shares its first 26 verses with K. 842, but the 27 th (numbered X of 
face B by Finot) reads: 

(19) vrahmaksatrena tenedam vidyanam paradrsvana 

(20) asmin yajhavarahena sthapitam lingam aisvaram 

Finot (1928, 55) translates: ‘Ce brahmane-lcsatriya, nomme Yajnavaraha, qui avait vu l’autre rive 
des sciences, edifia en ce [lieu] un linga dT^vara.’ 

Of K. 662, Coedes (1929,292) quotes only fragments from the first 7 stanzas in a footnote, but more 
can be read with the help of K. 842 (which again contains identical passages), with the help of 
K. 619/620, and from the group of estampages in the EFEO in Paris that are numbered n. 791. 
Thus we may discover that its 30 th stanza records the installation of a statue of KatyayinI and 
that its 29 th stanza may be plausibly reconstructed thus: 

(21) vrahmaksatre[na tenedam vidyanam paradrsvana] 

(22) asmin ya(jha)[varahena sthapitam lingam aisvara\m 
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nirggatam guruvaktrendoh pay am pay am ajrmbhata || 

Face B. XXIX. 

(1) krtsnani savdavidyadisastrani sakalah kalah 
saivah ca gauravam yogam bhratur jyesthad avapa yah || 

XXX. 

(2) vidyasantatyavicchittyai krtsnam vrttih ca kasikam 
paramesvarapurwah ca yo likhac chivasamhitam 11 

Of this Yajnavaraha, who had seen the further shore of [the ocean of] knowledge, the younger 
uterine brother was called Visnukumara. The water-lily of his mouth opened wide, drinking 
in again and again the nectareous moonlight of knowledge that came forth from his guru’s 
mouth. He received all the disciplines, beginning with that of grammar, from his elder brother, 
[as well as] all the arts and the [forms of] yoga taught by Siva, [and] by the guru [Patanjali]. 9 
So that there should be no interruption in the transmission of knowledge, he wrote out the 
whole Kasikavrtti and the [text whose name is] Sivasamhita preceded by [the qualification] 
Paramesvara-. 

One of the two texts referred to here is of course probably the celebrated grammat¬ 
ical commentary of Vamana and Jayaditya known as the Kasika, and the other, 
given the Saiva context, seems likely to be one of the Mantramarga scriptures that 
has Paramesvara in its name, the most celebrated of which today is the Matahga- 
paramesvara-tantra. It is to that text that Bhattacharya (1961,48, n. 3) assumes this 
to be a reference. But given the absence of any qualifier other than Paramesvara-, 
it seems more likely to be the early Paramesvaratantra that survives in a fragmen¬ 
tary 9"’-century manuscript in Cambridge (Add.1049) and that, from at least the 10 th - 
century in Kashmir, began to be known as the Pauskara[-Paramesvara], no doubt 
in order to distinguish it from other texts that purported to be recensions of the 
Paramesvara (see Fig.1). 10 


9 Coedes interprets this to refer to just one form of yoga, which is both Saiva and favoured by 
Visnukumara’s brother: ‘le yoga givai'te (qui etait) celui de son guru’ (JC I, p. 154). This is indeed 
a possible interpretation, but it makes the qualification gauravam seem redundant, since the 
verse is in any case telling us about what he learned from his guru. If, however, gauravam is 
taken to mean ‘of the guru [Patanjali]’, then the verse is a testimony to the recognition that both 
Saiva and Patanjala yoga could be studied side by side, a state of affairs that was recognised 
early, for instance, in chapter 1 of the yogapada of the Matahgaparamesvara, for which see the 
recent study by Jean-Michel Creismeas, which includes an edition and translation of the whole 
yogapada of that work (2015). 

10 See Goodall 1998, xli-xliv and Sanderson 2001, 5, n. 1. 
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Fig. 1: A leaf of the Paramesvaratantra manuscript in Cambridge (Add.1049, foi. 5r), photo¬ 
graphed by the University Library as part of the cataloguing project led by Vincenzo Vergiani 
whose successful completion is celebrated by this volume. © Reproduced by kind permission 
of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Besides the evidence of books that must have been kept in temple-libraries, it is 
well known that the small buildings on either side of the (Eastern) approach to 
many Cambodian temples are often referred to in secondary literature as ‘biblio- 
theques’. This uncertain identification was proposed before any inscriptional ev¬ 
idence had been discovered (Lunet de Lajonquiere 1902, xxx-xxxi), but now re¬ 
poses also upon the combined evidence of two 10 th -century Sanskrit epigraphs 
recording the pious acts of a certain Hiranyaruci, namely K. 958 and K. 355. The 
first of these, dated to 869 saka (947 CE) and found, according to Coedes, by Ber¬ 
nard Philippe Groslier in 1959 in an incomplete tower at Prasat Kok Cak, just off 
the road between Phnom Penh and Siem Reap about 6 km from Siem Reap, rec¬ 
ords several religious foundations in several towns, including a pustakasrama, ‘a 
resting place for books’ (Coedes 1964 [IC VII], 141-147). 

It. 958 (869 saka ) stanzas XVI-XVIII: 

(31) hiranyarucina tenapure rudramaha[laye] 

(32) sthapitam vidhina lingam snbhadresvarasamjnakam / 

(33) sa pinakipade sresthapure rudramahalaye 

(34) rudrasramatribhuvanasthanesanapuradisu / 

(35) lingany arccas sivadinam nyadhal lingapuradisu 

(36) sranasrayan ca sraminam asramam pustakasramam / 

We may translate, following Coedes (1964,145), as follows: 

This Hiranyaruci erected, following the [appropriate] rites, in Rudramahalaya a linga 
named SrI-Bhadresvara. In Pinakipada, in Sresthapura, in Rudramahalaya, in Rudrasrama, 
Tribhuvanasthana, Isanapura and other towns, he set up lingas and cult-statues of Siva and 
other deities, a place [for distribution] of cooked food, an asrama for [the repose of] the 
weary and a library (pustakasramam ). 

It is not clear from this passage whether Hiranyaruci installed only one library or 
one in each or several of the towns listed. 
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Fig. 2 : View of the library ( pustakasrama ) of Hiranyaruci at Phnom Khna, taken on the occasion 
of the visit of Dominique Soutif with a team from the Siem Reap Centre of the EFEO in February 
2013. Photo: Julia Esteve. 


The second inscription, K. 355 (Coedes 1911,405-406), is the more significant one, 
for it is inscribed on the badly damaged door-jamb of a building in the South East 
of a Saiva temple compound at Phnom Khna and it identifies that particular 
building upon which it is inscribed as a library. I am most grateful to Dominique 
Soutif, Julia Esteve and the epigraphic team of APSARA for visiting the site in 
February 2013 and for sending me invaluable photographs of the building (see 
Figs. 2 and 3), as well as of fresh estampages still pressed against the door-jamb 
(see Figs. 4 and 5). These enabled us to confirm, unsurprisingly, that almost noth¬ 
ing more can now be deciphered than was visible to Coedes more than a century 
ago. 11 


11 In several places, rather less can be deciphered, but there are just one or two places where 
we can improve on Coedes’ transcription. The first two visible aksaras of the first line, namely 
scale, have oddly not been read by him and these allow us better to understand the first verse: 
(l)********s cale jala ivansuman 
bhedabhedatmane tasmai paramesaya no na(2)[mah //] 

[[Who is]] like the moon [reflected] in moving water— to that Supreme Lord, who is 
[thus both] multiple and undivided, obeisance! 
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Fig. 3: View of the library (pustakasrama ) of Hiranyaruci at Phnom Khna, taken on the occasion 
of the visit of Dominique Soutif with a team from the Siem Reap Centre of the EFEO in February 
2013. Photo: )ulia Esteve. 


The moon divided when reflected upon ripples is an oft-repeated image for the paradoxical na¬ 
ture of God found in such Saiva works as the Parakhyatan.tra (1.42) and the Devyamata (see 
Slqczka 2016, 198, verse 86). In Cambodian sources, it is rather more common to find the moon 
reflected on the surfaces of multiple bodies of water rather than on moving water: see, e.g., K. 
225, stanza 1 (where we must understand naikanira 0 , perhaps faintly confirmed by EFEO es- 
tampage n. 321, in place of naikanira 0 , as printed in IC III, p. 67), and K. 570, stanza IX, where a 
consultation of the stone today enables one to correct Finot’s metrically impossible reading 
vikalpa[n n]o dad (which seems to be discernible in the EFEO estampage n. 421) to 
vikalpa(bhe)dad. (A discussion of that interesting stanza would cause us to stray too far from our 
topic here.) 
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Fig. 4: The epigraphic 
team of APSARA taking an 
estampage of K. 355, the 
inscription of Hiranyaruci 
on the doorjamb of the 
entrance to the library at 
Phnom Khna in February 
2013. Photo: julia Esteve. 



Fig. 5: The estampage of K. 355 
taken in February 2013 before 
being removed from the stone. 
Photo: Julia Esteve. 
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XXII. hiranyarucina te(20)[na] * * * *- 

***** * jn[e]na krto n yam pustakasramah 11 

XXIII. adhyapakadhyetrhitaih (21) * * * *- 

****** V anam 13 sastranam sastabuddhina 11 

That Hiranyaruci, of trained intellect ( sastabuddhina ), who knew ... (...jhena), created this 
library (krto ’yam pustakasramah) [[filled]] with [[books]] beneficial for teachers and stu¬ 
dents [and] belonging to ... disciplines (...variant sastranam ). 

It is conceivable that, qualifying these ‘disciplines’, the text might once have had 
the word saivanam in XXIIIc, since it is clear from stanzas XIII and XVI that 
Hiranyaruci, like Yajnavaraha, laid claim to being a Saiva preceptor of the Khmer 
royal family. Stanza XIII can be partly repaired, with the help of stanza VII of K. 
958, 14 to read as follows: 

******* nottejayam asa dhinidhih 

yo dhaumya [i]va pandunam raghunam iva varunih 11 

Who, a [veritable] treasury of intelligence, inflamed (uttejayam asa ) [[sciZ. the fiery energy of 
those kings]], just as Dhaumya did for the Pandavas and Agastya for the Raghus. 

Stanza XVI is not echoed in K. 958 and we can decipher no more in it than could 
Coedes, but we may attempt a partial translation, assuming that it refers to Speech 
(Sarasvatl / Vaglsvari) residing in Hiranyaruci’s mouth, perhaps dancing upon his 
tongue: 

astavihsatidha saivipahcadhadhyatmanai(\5 ) - * 

********** syakamale sthita // 


12 Coedes prints jhana (?) krto in XXIIc, which would be unmetrical. 

13 Coedes prints [sar]vdnam in XXIIIc, which would be ungrammatical. 

14 Stanza VII of K. 958 reads: 

(13) tesam uttejakas tejojvalanasyesita vidheh 

(14) pandunam iva yo dhomyo raghunam iva varunih / 

Coedes translates (IC VII, p. 144) as follows: 

Mattre de la regie, il attisait le feu de leur tejas, comme fit Dhaumya pour les Pandava, 
et (Agastya) fils de Varuna pour les descendants de Raghu. 

It seems not unlikely, however, that we are rather intended to take isitavidheh as a compound 
referring punningly both to their consecration as kings and to their initiation as liberated souls, 
causing them to realise their innate Siva-nature: 

Who was the one who inflamed the fire of their energy by bringing about their [innate] 
Lord-ship ( isitavidheh ),... 
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Fig. 6 : Interior view of Hiranyaruci’s library at Phnom Khna taken in February 2013, showing the 
lozenge-shaped holes in the sides of the building. Photo: Julia Esteve 


[[In whose]] lotus-mouth ([a]syakamale) Speech [[danced]], twenty-eight-fold in her Saiva 
form (saivf); fivefold as [brahmanical] reflection about the self (7). 15 

Here Speech is presumably twenty-eight fold as the twenty-eight scriptures of the 
Saiddhantika canon. 16 

Returning for a moment to the seemingly windowless building that Hira¬ 
nyaruci’s inscription labels as a library, it might appear that it was not intended 
as a well-lit space for sitting down and poring over books, but rather as a place of 
storage, for the small diamond-shaped holes in its sides (see Fig. 6) seem, at least 
to a modern viewer used to the overcast skies of Northern Europe, to be designed 
for ventilation rather than light. But Lunet de Lajonquiere’s account of the fea¬ 
tures typical of such library buildings across the Khmer world suggests that those 
small openings were in fact intended for lighting the large vaulted spaces within. 


15 If adhyatma refers to a branch of learning that embodies Sarasvatl, it could refer to Upanisads 
or, as in the Nisvasamukhatattvasamhita (4.42-69), to the philosophising of the Sanlchyas (see 
Kafle 2015, 27 and 268ff). It is not clear to me why either of these should be described as fivefold. 

16 For the names of these twenty-eight scriptures in various old Saiva sources, see Appendix III 
of Goodall 1998 (pp. 402ff). 
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and that they are, in other comparable buildings, replaced by windows screened 
by balustrades (1902, xxx): 

Ils ne renferment qu’une seule salle egalement rectangulaire, ouverte a l’O., c’est-a-dire 
dans la direction du sanctuaire. Cette salle est souvent eclairee par des jours pratiques dans 
les grandes faces. Ces jours sont, ou bien de petites ouvertures en losange, ou bien des fene- 
tres larges mais peu hautes et garnies de balustres, toujours menages a une hauteur telle 
qu’ils ne peuvent servir qu’a eclairer l’interieur, sans permettre de regarder de l’exterieur a 
l’interieur ou reciproquement. 17 

So these may really have been intended as spaces for study, sufficiently lit, given 
the strong sunshine of the region, by little more than slits in their sides. One other 
misapprehension should perhaps be touched upon. It has been mentioned to me, 
but I can unfortunately not remember by whom, that some comparable and sim¬ 
ilarly positioned (opening to the West on either side of the Eastern approach to 
the main sanctuary) buildings at other Khmer sites may bear signs of having had 
fires lit in them, which might seem surprising if they were really places for the 
storage and study of books. I do not know if this is true, but if any such buildings 
did regularly have fires lit in them (the South-East being after all the direction of 
Agni and the place of the kitchen in South Indian temples, such as in the great 
temple at Tanjore), this does not necessarily preclude their having been used for 
the storage of books, for hanging palm-leaf manuscripts above fireplaces, where 
smoke and dry warmth would minimise the attacks of insects and fungus, was 
evidently commonly practised in some parts of South India: 18 manuscripts of 
Tulu-speaking areas kept today in the French Institute of Pondicherry, for in¬ 
stance, typically have blackened edges that appear to be the result of such stor¬ 
age-practices, e.g. RE 43228 (see Fig. 7). 


17 Translation: ‘These [buildings] enclose just one room, also rectangular, which opens to the 
West, in other words towards the sanctuary. This room often receives light from windows made 
in its long sides. These windows may either be small lozenge-shaped openings or windows that 
are broad but not tall and decorated by balusters, always arranged at a height such that they can 
only serve to give light to the interior, without allowing one to look from the inside to the outside, 
or vice versa.” 

18 P. Perumal’s thesis on manuscript conservation has information on this subject, including, 
as far as I recall, images of metal frames conceived for hanging manuscripts over kitchen fires, 
but I do not have access to this document. He mentions the practice in his blog of May 2013 
(https://drperumal.wordpress.com/2013/05/10/preventive-consersvation-of-palm-leaf-manu- 
scripts/), consulted on 25 th October 2015. 
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Fig.7: A palm-leaf manuscript in Tulu script, now in the collection of the Institut Frangais de 
Pondichery: RE 43228. The blackened edges of the leaves are consistent with its having been 
kept above a fire. Photo: Dominic Goodall. 


2 Inscriptional references to materials and 
scripts 

Particular attention being accorded to the preparation and preservation of man¬ 
uscripts, rather than simply to the texts that they transmit, as is common in the 
Indian subcontinent, is further attested to by inscriptions of the preceding and 
succeeding centuries. Of particular note are the late-9 th -century inscriptions of 
King Yasovarman. Among the numerous ashrams founded by this king, those in 
Angkor include in their inscription-charters (verse 87 of K. 701 and K. 279) the 
provision that students should be furnished with blank palm-leaves ( riktapattra ), 
ink ( masi ) and mrtsna (Coedes 1932, 92 and 103), and the stipulation (verse 98) 
that each ashram should employ two scribes ( lekhakau ), two librarians 
( pustakaraksinau , ‘book-protectors’) and six preparers of leaves {pattrakarakah ) 
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(Coedes 1932, 92 and 104). 19 We shall return below to the question of why mrtsna, 
which Bergaigne (1893, 430) and, following him, Coedes (1932,103) both take to 
be chalk (‘craie’), should be supplied to students. 

This same Yasovarman may well have been personally interested in ques¬ 
tions of transmission, for it is he who attempted, it seems, to bring about a change 
in official script in his kingdom. Alongside the alphabet regularly used in his day 
for both Sanskrit and Khmer that had gradually evolved from the script often 
dubbed ‘Pallava Grantha’ (although actually used across much of South East 
Asia, along the Eastern littoral of the Indian sub-continent and across a large 
swathe of the southern end of the Indian peninsula), Yasovarman championed a 
new script of Northern type, related to the group of styles usually referred to as 
Siddhamatrka, and it seems that he intended it to become a sort of national 
script. 20 

K. 290, stance CIX. 

ambuje[ndrapratapena ka]mvujendrena nirmmitam 
amvujakse[na tenedam] kamvujaksaram akh[y]aya 11 

This lotus-eyed king of the Kambujas, who had the fiery energy of [the sun, who is] the lord 
of lotusses, created this [script], by name Kamvujaksara. 

Moreover, as Esteve and Soutif remark in their discussion (2011, 341-342) of this 
attempt at an official change of script — an attempt which appears not to have 
outlasted this king’s reign —, Yasovarman vaunted himself, in the inscriptions he 
commissioned, not only for his sastric learning, but also for his prowess in 
scripts. 

K. 323 ( saka 811), verse 51 describing the king Yasovarman 
yas sarwasastrasastresu silpabhasalipisv api 
nrttagitadivijnanesv adikartteva panditah 


19 For some of the latest discoveries and reflections relating to Yasovarman’s extraordinary 
campaign of dsrama-building, see Esteve and Soutif 2011. The description of further archeologi¬ 
cal discoveries is to be expected in the doctoral thesis of Socheat Chea, ‘Saugatasrama’, un 
asrama bouddhique a Angkor (Ong Mong), to be defended at the university of Paris IV. For a dis¬ 
cussion of the possibility that pattrakara might refer not to those who prepare palm-leaves for 
writing but instead to those who use leaves to prepare dishes for eating from, see Chhom 2016, 
85-100. 

20 For a discussion of this official script-change, see Esteve and Soutif 2011, 341-342. 
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Who was, like the primordial creator, skilled in all disciplines of learning and in weaponry, 
in arts, languages and scripts too, [and] in such branches of knowledge as dancing and 
singing. 

This emphasis on the written word again would, it seems to me, be surprising in 
the Indian subcontinent, where knowledge of numerous scripts seems often not 
to be especially prized today, and where I am not aware of having noticed such 
knowledge adverted to in royal lapidary proclamations. 21 Nor is it the only such 
passage in the Cambodian epigraphical record: returning to the foundation in¬ 
scription of the temple now called Banteay Srei, I<. 842, we find that a similar 
claim is made for Yajnavaraha in stanza XXI: 

(21) akhyayikakrtir abhut svadese yadupakramam 
ndndbhdsalipijhas ca prayokta natakasya yah || 

In Coedes’ translation, this is rendered thus: 

Dans son pays, il provoqua la redaction de petits recits, lui qui connaissait diverses langues 
et ecritures et composait des pieces de theatre. 

But it is possible that we should rather understand as follows: 

Inspired by whom, the composition of an akhydyika 22 was produced in his native place; 
who, knowledgeable about various languages and scripts, acted in dramas. 


21 A counter example brought to my attention by Melinda Fodor: a very much later boast in 
quite a different context may be found in verse 5 of the prologue to the Anandasundari, a Prakrit 
play about the lT^-century warrior-king Sivaji, which describes its author in these terms: 

iso jassa khu puwao una mahadewo pida ajjud 
kdsi jassa a sumdaripiaama saambhari a ssasa 
sattatthottilivippahu gunakhani comddjibaldjino 
potto bavisahaano caiirahijo savvabhasakai 
The chaya of Bhattanatha reads: 

iso yasya khalu purvajah punar mahadevah pita, amba 
kdsi yasya ca sundaripriyatama sakambhari ca svasa / 
saptastoktilipiprabhur gunakhanis caunddjibdlajeh 
pautro dvavimsatihayanas caturadhir yah sarvabhasakavih 
We may translate : 

Whose elder brother, as is well known, is Isa, whose father is Mahadeva, whose mo¬ 
ther is Kasi, whose beloved is Sundari, whose sister is Sakambhari, master of seven or 
eight languages and scripts, a mine of virtues, grandson of Caundajibalaji, twenty-two 
years of age, clever-minded, a poet in every language. 

22 How exactly an akhydyika is to be defined is something about which there has been disagree¬ 
ment from the time of Bhamaha and Dandin, and the only ancient surviving work agreed to be 
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3 Post-10 th -century evidence 

Moving forward in time to the 11 th century, we find another donation of a physical 
book, this time not identified, to a religious foundation by a certain Sivavindu, 
whose grandfather received from Suryavarman I the hereditary priesthood of a 
Kapalesa temple (K. 278, stanza 23): 

sastrasandarssanabhydsad vyatarid 23 ramaniyakam 
pustakam yo vimanartham sribhadresalayesvare 11 

Barth translates (1885,116): 

Applique a faire connattre les saints livres, il fit hommage a l’l^vara du sanctuaire de 
Bhadrecpa d’un splendide volume au contenu venere. 

Given the presence of the word abhyasa here, it seems conceivable that the verse 
is intended to mean that Sivavindu himself copied a book (or books, if we assume 
a generic singular) before donating it, for we might interpret as follows: 

Motivated [by a desire both] to cause [others] to see the sdstras/scriptures and to practise 
them [himself], he gave a beautiful book [that he had copied] to the Lord of the Bhadresa 
temple, for [keeping in] the vimana. 

Finally, the 12 th -century biographical poem of K. 364 from Ban That (Finot 1912), 
about a certain Subhadra who took the Saiva initiation name Mtirddhasiva, fur¬ 
nishes further evidence of the emphasis in Cambodia on the physical book rather 
than the discarnate text, for here too we find a reference to a library. 

[...]Last face of K. 364 (continuous numeration of the stanzas is impossible because of dam¬ 
age): 

nissesasastrair likhitais sanatha[n] (54) -- an \ 

sa pustakan adhyayanacchidartham tatrasrame nekavidhan acaisit || 

Dans cet a?rama, pour que l’etude y fut poursuivie sans interruption, il reunit un grand 
nombre de manuscrits traitant de toutes les sciences... (Finot 1912, 28). 


an akhyayika is the Harsacarita ; what is clear is that it should be either an autobiographical San¬ 
skrit prose poem or one based on facts that were directly experienced by the author (see De 1924, 
in particular p. 517). 

23 We must of course understand vyatarid; Barth notes (1885, 107, n. 18) that ‘L’i bref est ici 
parfaitement net’. 
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Furthermore, the same inscription offers us a fine four-verse vignette of the edi¬ 
fying spectacle of a scholarly debate in which the judges have their books laid 
out in front of them for reference. 

XVIII. 

(35) diksavidhau sati na kevalam eva somam 
amantrito sakrd apayayad anrsamsat 

(36) yo nydyasdmkhyakanabhunmatasabdasastra- 
bhasyarthasomam api surijanan pipasun (corr.; pipasur Finot) 

When he accomplished a diksa [for performing a Vedic sacrifice], he caused, when invited 
to do so, thirsty learned folk to drink repeatedly ( asakrt ), not only Soma-juice, but also, out 
of kindness, the juice that was the expounded meaning 24 of the disciplines of Nyaya, 
Sankhya, Vaisesika and grammar. 

XIX. 

(37) vidyapavarggavihitapacitiprabandhe 
yasyasrame ’navaratahutidhumagandhe 

(38) durggagamesu matibhedakrtarthanitya 
vidyarthinam vivadatam dhvanir utsasarppa 

Above his asrama, in which there was a constant stream of [donative] acts of honour per¬ 
formed [by graduating students] at the moment of concluding their studies, which was fra¬ 
grant with the smoke of an uninterrupted sequence of sacrifices, there rose [constantly] the 
sound of students debating over difficult [passages of] transmitted texts ( durgagamesu ) in 
a fashion that was successful in accordance with the various schools ( matibheda- 
krtarthanitya). 25 

XX. 

(39) athadhvare srijayavarmmadevas 
satkartukamo gunman nikayam 

(40) gunanurodhena panksanaya 
nissesasastrarthavido nyayunkta 

Now Sri-Jayavarmadeva, desirous of honouring an assembly of persons of merit, appointed 
scholars of all the sastras to examine, in accordance with his good qualities, [Murdhasiva]. 26 


24 Instead of taking °bhdsyartha° in this way, one could understand °bhasya° to refer to the 
Mahabhasya, as Finot has done (1912, 25). 

25 This expression seems not straightforward to me and I am not certain of having interpreted it 
correctly. Finot (1912, 26) translates: ‘discutant sur les textes difficiles avec la dexterite de contro- 
versistes eprouves’. 

26 1 have assumed that it was Murdhasiva/Subhadra whom the king wanted to have examined for 
the amusement and edification of persons of merit, but Finot’s translation (1912, 26) suggests a 
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XXI. 

(41) tesam purassthapitapustakanam (corr.; puras sthapita° Finot) 
samprastum udyuktavatan nikamam 

(42) ciccheda paksam mativajrapdtad 
yah parwatanam iva vajrapanih 

With the thunderbolt of his understanding, he slashed their arguments (paksam ) as they 
began eagerly to interrogate him, with their books placed in front of them, just as Indra 
[slashed] the wings (paksam ) of the mountains. 


4 Materials 

Before bringing to a close this small collection of allusions to manuscripts and textual 
transmission in ancient Cambodia, we should return for a moment to consider the ques¬ 
tion of materials that were used. We saw above that the earliest reference to books tells 
us nothing about the materials of the books in which texts were written and that Barth, 
citing a Chinese source, mentioned blackened deerskin leather. We have no basis for 
excluding altogether the possibility that leather was used for text-transmission, but it 
would be culturally surprising; given the Southern script-type adopted in Khmer-speak¬ 
ing territory, we might reasonably expect other aspects of the writing-culture to be 
shared. Moreover, such later indications of materials as can be found invariably point 
to the use of palm leaf. These indications include textual references, such as those in 
the 9 th -century d.s'rama-inscriptions of Yasovarman that we have alluded to above, and 
sculptural representations of books: for an example in which the book seems clearly to 
be a regular bundle of palm-leaves tied together, see Fig. 8. 27 

Sculptures can of course be deceptive, as many South Indian examples demon¬ 
strate, since the convention there seems typically to represent palm-leaf books as be¬ 
ing so implausibly floppy that they hang down from the sides of the holder’s 
hand (see Fig. 9). In other words, one might even ask oneself whether these ‘palm 


slightly different scenario: ‘Un jour, dans un sacrifice, le roi Jayavarman, voulant honorer une reu¬ 
nion d’hommes de merite, chargea des connaisseurs en toutes sciences de les examiners selon leur 
merite.’ 

27 As Brice Vincent has kindly pointed out to me, one of the nearly 2000 celestial ladies carved in 
bas-relief at Angkor Vat is described by Goloubew (1930, 8) as holding such a palm-leaf bundle: 
‘Elle tient, entre le pouce et l’index de la main droite un livre en feuilles de latanier sur lesquelles 
sont graves des caracteres.’ But to me examining the images in question (Planches 223 and 224), it 
is not clear whether the sculptor has tried to represent a tablet or a book of palm-leaves or some 
other inscribed object. 
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Fig. 8: Statue of Avalokitesvara of the 11 th or 12 th century kept in the National Museum in Bangkok. 

In his upper hands he holds a rosary and a conch; in his lower hands he holds what looks like a 
custard apple, but is presumably a lotus-bud, and a palm-leaf book. The statue is on display with 
no indication of provenance beyond that it is an instance of‘Khmer Art’. Photos: Dominic Goodall. 

leaves’ could not after all have been straps of leather! Furthermore, such evidence does 
not show us whether the surface of the leaves was written upon with ink and using a 
nib, as in Nepal and Northern India and some parts of the Indonesian archipelago (see 
Gunawan 2015), or whether the surface was incised with a stylus and then inked, as in 
the South of India and along the Eastern littoral. But here too it seems reasonable to 
assume that the Southern technology of incision was followed from early on, not only 
because it is that tradition that was employed in Cambodia for writing on palm leaves 
until recent times, but also because Khmer script derived from ‘Southern BrahmT and 
in the various pre-modem stages of its evolution seems never to display the thick and 
thin strokes that are typically associated with a nib rather than with a stylus. (The ac¬ 
quisition of thicks and thins in printed modem Khmer is parallelled in the printed forms 
of the South Indian scripts used for Tamil, Kannada and Telugu, which all also lacked 
thicks and thins in their pre-modem manuscript forms.) Even the samples of ‘Northern’ 
Kamvujaksara from the reign of Yasovarman do not seem to display such thicks and 
thins (see Fig. 10). By way of contrast, well engraved inscriptions from regions in which 
writing on palm leaves does not involve incision do typically have broader and thinner 
strokes and often thickened serifs (see Fig. 11), with these features often forming part of 
the identity of the letters that have them. 
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Fig. 9: Daksinamurti, holding a book in his lower left hand, on the South side of the circa 9 th -cen- 
tury Attahasesvara temple in Tiruttani. Photo: Dominic Goodaii. Were the leaves really this floppy? 
Is this not actually a representation of the kind of paim-leaf manuscript we see today? Or is the 
apparent floppiness an artistic convention for conveying the flexibility of paim-leaves? 



Fig. 10: Detail of an estampage of one of Yasodharavarman’s 9th-century asrama-inscriptions 
in ‘Kamvujaksara’: EFEO estampage No. n. 352-C of K. 279. Note that there are no thicks and 
thins and that rather than serifs the letters have the sorts of small volutes that are typical of 
scripts associated with incision in paim- leaves. 
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Fig. 11: Detail of a finely engraved Nepalese inscription that displays the serifs and the thick 
and thin strokes typically associated with writing on the surface of a document using a nibbed 
instrument. Note, for instance, the bha in the first line (which begins [ orn] svasti kailasakuta- 
bhavanad ): its serifs are an integral part of the letter; without them, we might not recognise it. 
Photo: Dominic Goodall. The inscription is that published as No. XU by Gnoli (1956, 56 and 
Plate XLII). 


I have just asserted that the 9 th -century asrama-charter inscriptions of Yasovar- 
man provide evidence of the use of palm-leaves, but it should be noted that this 
is not how the passage was interpreted when it was first printed. Here is the half¬ 
line in question as it occurs in K. 279: 

LXXXVII ab. 

(11) riktapattram masim mrtsnam dadyad adhyetrsadhave 
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Bergaigne (1893,430-431), translating a version of this in which the second pada 
instead reads adhyetrsu dised api, interprets as follows: 

Des feuillets vides, du noir animal, de la craie, seront fournis aux etudiants. 

And he adds a note (1893, 430, n. 8) that begins: ‘Du noir animal pour noircir les 
feuillets, de la craie pour y ecrire.’ He then proceeds to refer back to the footnote 
of Auguste Barthe (1885, 31, n. 5) mentioned above that records that an ancient 
Chinese account refers to the use by the Khmers of blackened deerskin. This sug¬ 
gests that Bergaigne imagined that the dsrama-charter inscriptions referred to 
blank ‘leaves’ of deerskin that were blackened and written upon with chalk. 
Coedes (1908, 222 and 1932, 103) follows Bergaigne’s translations of all three 
items with no further comment. 28 Now that we have more context than Bergaigne 
in the 1890s, the notion that ‘blank leaves’ referred to pieces of deerskin and that 
the masi was used for blackening the whole surface of those pieces of parchment 
seems rather less probable than that the ‘leaves’ were simply palm leaves and 
that the masi was a blackening agent for rubbing into incised letters. Further¬ 
more, apart from the semantic stretching that would be required to allow ‘leaf’ 
( pattra ) at this early date to mean parchment, there would also be the oddity that 
the charters would charge the students with blackening sheets of parchment even 
though the same charters inform us, as we have seen above, that a staff of six was 
to be engaged in preparing the ‘leaves’ (satpattrakarakah). Assuming then that 
the leaves are after all unblackened palm-leaves, this leaves the question of the 
identity and purpose of mrtsna, which typically appears to mean ‘clay’, but for 
which Monier-Williams, although he does not mention chalk, also records the 
sense ‘aluminous slate’. 

Until now, it seems to me, the scholarly literature has not focussed on this 
difficulty and has therefore not yet drawn into the discussion of this passage an¬ 
other verse, one from a royal panegyric engraved just 70 years later, that also re¬ 
fers to mrtsna and writing together. The verse in question is 134 on the huge 298- 
verse stela-inscription commemorating the foundation of the Saiva temple 
known today as Pre Rup in 883 saka. It is, of course, part of a description of a 
king, this time the tenth-century Khmer king Rajendravarman: 

yadiyam saramrtsnabhir yyasah kamena lcantijam 


28 Coedes attempts, however, to respect number and syntax more literally, rendering the same 
reading from another charter inscription thus (1908, 222): ‘Qu’on fournisse aux etudiants un 
feuillet vide, du noir animal et de la craie’. His three other translations (1932, 103) similarly at¬ 
tempt to reflect closely the small differences in formulation in other charters. 
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hrdyam hrdi varastrinam lagnam likhitam aksaram 

Following Ccedes interpretation (1937 [IC I], 124) we would understand: 29 

The glory that was born of his beauty, and that was pleasing to the heart, was a written 
character ( aksaram ) that Kama had engraved indelibly ( aksaram ) in the hearts of noble 
women with the powder of his arrows ( sara-mrtsnabhih ). 

This is fine as far as it goes. The verse calls to mind several poetic ideas, such as 
the convention of heroes marking their arrows with names (usually their own) 
before shooting them, and the smearing of arrows with poisons, 30 and there is an 
elegant play on the word aksara (letter/indelible). But there are two basic diffi¬ 
culties with this interpretation for me. What can the ‘powder of his arrows’ be ? 
And how would the powder be involved in the writing process ? 

In Kama’s case, this powder might be the pollen of the flowers that are his 
arrows. Sarva Daman Singh (1965,172) recounts this anecdote about an extraor¬ 
dinary South Indian archer in modern times who was nicknamed Kaliyugi Ar- 
juna: 

He smeared exceedingly sharp arrow-tips with chalk dust and shot them at the bare backs 
of students with a perfect delicacy of control, so that they left only chalk marks on their 
tender targets without even grazing them. 

Now this is not about ancient times, but if the trick was practised recently, then 
it might have been thought up long ago. So perhaps the pollen of Kama’s flower- 
arrows is fancied to be similarly used here. Or perhaps Kama is after all imagined 
simply to have dusted his arrows with chalk ? 

As for the use of powder in the writing process, one can imagine it being 
rubbed onto leaves to cure them or render them supple, or light-coloured powder 
being rubbed over certain letters to highlight them, or perhaps even being rubbed 
into the incisions forming certain letters instead of the soot or blackening agent 
and thus achieving a sort of ‘rubrication’. But none of these actions seems a natural 
parallel to powder from Kama’s arrows producing written letters upon ladies’ 
hearts. 


29 ‘La gloire nee de sa beaute, et plaisante au coeur, etait un caractere d’ecriture que 1’Amour avait 
grave d’une fa$on indelebile dans le coeur des nobles femmes avec la poudre de ses fleches.’ 

30 Cf., e.g., Malavikagnimitra 2.13: avyajasundarim tam vijhanena lalitena yojayita / upakalpito 
vidhatra banah kamasya visadigdhah, which Balogh and Somogyi translate (2009, 67): ‘When he 
imbued this innocent beauty with the discipline of coquetry, the creator crafted a poison- 
smeared arrow for the god of love.’ 
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So perhaps another way of analysing this compound is worth exploring. Would 
not the compound saramrtsnabhih fit rather better here if it were a mukhacandra- 
type comparison-compound? In that case mrtsna could designate a writing instru¬ 
ment such as a stick of chalk or of ‘alluminous slate’ or a sort of crayon of the kind 
that Aditia Gunawan supposes might be referred to with the expression tanah in 
Old Javanese (2015,263-264). In that case we might instead understand: 

Kama fixed as indelible (the letter that was) the heart-enflaming fame of his beauty [by ren¬ 
dering it] engraved in the hearts of lovely women by means of the crayons that were his arrows 
(saramrtsnabh ih). 

One might even go a step beyond this and assume that an expression whose pri¬ 
mary meaning was ‘crayon’ (of slate, clay, steatite, tailor’s chalk or whatever) came 
to be generalised to refer to any writing instrument, a bit like the word ‘pen’, which 
no longer suggests the notion of ‘feathers’ to most people who use it, or the word 
‘pencil’, which no longer calls to mind a brush. In other words, one might even haz¬ 
ard the guess that mrtsna might have come to mean ‘stylus’ in the Sanskrit of the 
Khmers in this period. In that case, we would have the leaves ( riktapattranl ), the 
blackening agent {mast) and the writing stylus ( mrtsna ) all referred to together in 
the sentence of the asrama- charters. But this, as Andrew Ollett has pointed out to 
me (email of 25.xi.2015) would probably be a step too far, ...‘since it would have 
been impossible for the king's glory (and therefore also the letter drawn by Kama's 
arrows) to have been anything other than white’. 31 

I therefore propose that mrtsna may refer to a crayon of something like tailor’s 
chalk that was used for tracing preliminary non-permanent marks upon palm- 
leaves before beginning to incise them. 32 Such non-permanent pale crayon marks 
paradoxically become indelible when traced by Kamadeva’s arrows, in such a way 
that they mark the yasah of Rajendravarman, on the hearts of gorgeous ladies. 


31 Andrew Ollett’s email was a reaction to an exchange of messages on the subject of mrtsna in 
these two passages that took place in November 2015 within a thread about ‘rubrication’ on the 
Indology Bulletin Board. I am grateful also to other participants in the discussion for their re¬ 
marks. 

32 One further possibility should be recorded, and that is that chalk was supplied in fact for 
writing on a sort of blackboard (phalaka ), which is then curiously not mentioned among the 
supplies to be given to students, just as the writing-implement for writing on the palm-leaves is 
also curiously not mentioned. For attestations to the use of chalk ( khatika ) and such boards in a 
wide range of Indian sources, see S.R. Sarma’s short but richly informative monograph on Writ¬ 
ing Material in Ancient India (1985). 
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5 In lieu of a conclusion 

Such a collection of gleanings perhaps does not require a conclusion, but if one 
is to be drawn, perhaps we may conclude from the above pages that there seems 
to be a greater attention paid to writing and the written word in the Khmer world 
than is typical in the Indian sub-continent, where books and learning are cer¬ 
tainly revered, but the physical aspects of books often pass unmentioned and 
might even be said to be sometimes rather neglected. 33 We can produce no statis¬ 
tics for comparison and we are aware that there may be thousands of pre-modern 
inscriptions (among other relevant documents) from the Indian subcontinent 
that we have not examined, but it seems from what we have seen that the rela¬ 
tively small corpus of Cambodian inscriptions contains relatively frequent allu¬ 
sions to matters that seem to reflect this heightened attention: allusions to 
knowledge of scripts, for instance (rather than just to knowledge of languages 
and of genres of literature), as well as mentions of physical books, mentions of 
their being copied, and mentions of their storage in libraries. These inscriptions 
inform us principally about Cambodian court circles and so they suggest the pres¬ 
tige of writing in the ancient Khmer world. There is of course another minor con¬ 
sideration, too obvious and well-known to require treating at any length, that fur¬ 
ther suggests this. The care lavished upon writing stands out also in the superb 
execution of the inscriptions themselves, where we typically encounter fine cal¬ 
ligraphy and a balanced layout that reveals at once the metrical structure of what 
is engraved; remarkable calligraphy may be found in the epigraphical traditions 
of the Indian subcontinent too, but such aesthetically pleasing features seem very 
much the exception rather than the rule. 


33 Of course this is not to say that care was never accorded to the details of written transmission 
in the Indian subcontinent or that it was never discussed. For an old account of book-production 
(and book-worship), see that of the Sivadharmottara, whose second chapter, devoted to the 
theme of vidyadana, has recently been edited by Florinda De Simini 2016. 
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Eva Wilden 

Tamil Satellite Stanzas: Genres and 
Distribution 

Abstract: In the Tamil and also the wider Indian tradition we find, among the multi¬ 
farious types of paratexts that accompany and envelop a text in a manuscript, little 
(and sometimes not so little) stanzas that in one way or another have a bearing on 
the text and its transmission. Little work has been done so far in order to understand 
their function(s), and many of them do not even make it into the printed editions. 
However, the fact that they have verse form shows two things, namely on the one 
hand that some thought and effort has been put into their production, and on the 
other hand that it was deemed important that they should be easy to memorise, in 
other words, they stand on the threshold between an oral and a written tradition. 
This article, the third in a series, will try to map the positions such stanzas take up, 
to distinguish their genres and finally to understand how editors dealt with them 
when developing the standard layout of a Tamil literary edition. In order to demon¬ 
strate how widespread the phenomenon was, examples are taken firstly from one 
well-defined sub-group of classical Tamil manuscripts and secondly from the 
smaller Tamil manuscript collection in the Cambridge University Library. 


1 Introduction 

In recent years there has been some debate in order to adapt the conception of 
paratexts as developed by Genette with respect to the print presentation of early 
European books to the description of manuscripts . 1 From a manuscript perspec¬ 
tive, the term paratext is first of all intended as a phenomenological reference to 


This article, produced within the intellectual framework of the ERC-funded project NETamil, is the 
third in a series of so far three dealing with the Tamil satellite stanzas (cf. Wiiden 2017a). It is 
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1 For some recent case studies centred on such a notion, see Ciotti/Lin 2016. 
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all the little texts that surround a text in a manuscript, or rather that embed a text 
in a manuscript and in its Lebenswelt, i.e., the whole is an interwoven texture that 
links a piece of human knowledge deemed worthy of further transmission with 
those who produced, transmitted and used it. Genette’s famous metaphor is that 
of the threshold (‘seuil’): paratexts would be the way that leads into a text. 

We may think of different elaborations of that metaphor for the different types 
of paratexts. For the documenting type such as colophons, the threshold of a mere 
house may be too simple a model, but we may visualise an Indian temple town 
where one or several central shrines as the text(s) are surrounded by concentric 
walls which each have their separate gate. For the commenting type, i.e. glosses 
and commentaries we might rather choose a tree as a model, that is, the concentric 
year rings of growth that can be counted in an old tree (once it has been felled, to 
be sure) where the inner part becomes solid while on the outside there is green 
growth, adding a new layer every year as long as the transmission is alive. The hard 
inner core can even rot away, like a root text overtly still explained by a commen¬ 
tary, which in fact has long since taken over the function of the main text, as is the 
case in most Indian theoretical domains. Another aspect of the threshold is that 
usually it is not only one-way, but two-way. It is a means of going in, namely into 
the text, but also of going out into the community and culture that produced the 
manuscript. This may be more of a self-evident point for Genette, thinking about 
European book culture where the outside (mostly) is prettily mapped and well doc¬ 
umented, but in many less well-known traditions the paratexts are our only way 
back into that world. 

A basic definition of the term ‘paratext’ could be the following: a paratext is a 
textual element that mediates and mirrors the relationship between a textual arte¬ 
fact in a manuscript and its environment, that is, the people who conceived, pro¬ 
duced and used it. Paratexts capture the threefold tie a manuscript has with time, 
namely, firstly, with the time prior to its production, when the text it carries was 
composed, secondly, the period when the individual manuscript was copied, and, 
thirdly, its more or less long history of storage and use. The word can be used as a 
cover term for a huge number of subcategories that partly overlap with literary sub¬ 
genres, which can be arranged by function (A) and by position within the layout of 
a manuscript (B). It does not make sense to divorce literary studies and manuscript 
studies with respect to paratexts. We have to understand how, why and when par- 
atextual sub-genres developed in the respective literary traditions in order to make 
sense of the data encountered in the individual manuscripts, and in turn manu¬ 
script evidence can help us to reconstruct the processes of their evolution. 

How would we want to describe the basic configuration of that world around 
a manuscript? On the one hand there are various agencies involved in conception. 
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production and storage, and use. On the other hand there is the individual physical 
incarnation of one text in a particular manuscript. The relationship between them 
is mirrored and often overtly negotiated in the paratexts that surround the text as 
it is copied. With yet another metaphor paratexts might be characterised as a dou¬ 
bly permeable membrane from environment to manuscript and manuscript to text. 
The whole fabric of text, paratext and manuscript can be depicted in the following 
diagram: 
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A manuscript as a physical object is the outcome of a complex process of produc¬ 
tion and transmission. It presupposes a community that lends financial and moral 
support to the fabrication and is interested in making use of the outcome, be it by 
mere storing, by reading in a wider sense or by specialised usages, for example in 
ritual. Usually the task of producing manuscripts is entrusted to an institution that 
procures writing support (palm leaf, etc.) and employs artisans such as scribes and 
correctors, and at the same time functions as a repository where the stock is col¬ 
lected, stored and safeguarded and, if necessity arises, recopied. This function of a 
librarian can be taken over, on a smaller scale, by individual proprietors. Form and 
content of a manuscript and/or a manuscript collection are predetermined by tradi¬ 
tion. Tradition is made up by an implicit substratum of conventions about layout and 
genre on which can be superposed explicit schools of theoretical thinking about text 
and text forms. Its historical dimension is the mapping out of the intellectual uni¬ 
verse into domains or disciplines. The intellectual work of either conceiving and 
composing new texts, or of explaining and transmitting older textual material is in 
the hand of scholars (teachers, priests, poets, specialists in a particular domain). 
They function as authors, commentators or even translators and they form the kernel 
of a readership viewed with benevolence or even actively supported by the wider 
community. 

The manuscript is anchored in time in a triple way. As a copy, it is meant to rec¬ 
ord the state of a text prior to the copy’s own period. As a physical object, it bears the 
testimony of its own production. As a historical artefact, it bears the traces of its 
transmission and reception, not to mention the visible signs of its more or less ad¬ 
vanced physical deterioration. Questions of layout can be practically discounted in 
any South-Indian tradition. In this respect the real manuscript does not resemble the 
diagram above. The text lies in a massive block on the narrow palm-leaf; at first 
glance there is nothing much to be seen but a high-density data storage device. The 
scriptio continua does not encourage the differentiation of layers, and except for mar¬ 
ginal titles, possibly inter-titles, and folio numbers, we find little mark-up. Marginal 
blessings can be seen in the beginning and at the end, and possibly a pratika index 
with verse- or sutra beginnings. Corrections and additions of phrases omitted on the 
page are rare. The intricate web of the actual text, its representation and its elucida¬ 
tion has to be discerned by the educated and attentive reader who ideally is already 
familiar with its wording. 

The copy aims at preserving the text as it is at a given point in time but it is fairly 
free as to its embedding. Title and author are usually mentioned, if not in the margin 
then in a stanza composed for the purpose and transmitted in the wake of the text or 
in a colophon that belongs to the text and is recopied with it. If there is a commentary 
it means that the copy already incorporates a minimum of two distinct stages in the 
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life of the text, for few texts were composed along with a commentary. The need was 
felt after a certain time had passed. Comments range from simple glosses of difficult 
or rare words to elaborate paraphrases. They can be accompanied by more or less 
extensive discussions, and there is a point where one may ask whether what is 
framed like a paratext is not the actual text after all. Such is typically the case in many 
theoretical domains. 

The physical object is shaped, within the limitations set by the material, accord¬ 
ing to the conventions of the genre, time, and place. The copyist may add explicit 
information to that extent, for example by writing a colophon. More often he does 
not. However, he leaves his mark on the text he copies, depending on his own degree 
of education and involvement. He may leave blanks in a text where he could no 
longer decipher the model he perused. He may simply close the gaps and thus pro¬ 
duce at best a metrically faulty passage. Or at worst the passage in question is no 
longer comprehensible. He also leaves traces of his local or idiosyncratic spelling. He 
may alter the commentary, abridging or expanding it as he sees fit. He may bring in 
additional material. He may make partial copies, combining texts that traditionally 
do not belong together, in accordance with his own needs or preferences. 

The historical artefact may appear more convoluted, for example by folios added 
at the beginning and/or the end, typically bringing in further glosses, tables of con¬ 
tent, glossaries or additional verse material. Remarks and notes may appear, often 
not inked and thus hard to decipher. Readers may try to correct the text and even fill 
in blank space left by the original scribe in places where his source already was de¬ 
fective. Today’s surviving palm-leaf manuscripts often contain pencil marks and sec¬ 
ondary pagination applied by earlier editors of the text. The strings that bind the 
bundle probably had to be replaced several times. Libraries add their seals to the 
leaves and labels to the wooden covers. They also put successive shelf marks and 
inventory numbers. 

One pervasive motif in all the three temporal strands that run together in this 
one object is the anxiety for its safety and continued transmission. Margins are left 
free, especially the right one where the leaf is turned, and spaces are left around the 
vulnerable holes. Invocation and colophon bracket the beginning and end of the 
text, blank folios precede and follow, because it is there that calamity, for example 
in the form of insects, strikes first. Mnemonic stanzas safeguard the structure of the 
text, its position within a corpus, its authorship and provenance. Commentaries try 
to ensure the continued comprehensibility of what may have been composed in a 
distant past. They are changing over time because the language of the copyists is 
changing, along with their degree of education and motivation. Colophon verses re¬ 
mind scribes as well as readers of their duty to preserve intact what has been trans¬ 
mitted. The first and most important lesson we can learn from the generations of 
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scribes we are looking back on is one of humility. We are not the end-point in a long 
process but we are just one link in the ongoing chain of transmitters. 

The purpose of the present paper is to map out one significant element among 
the paratexts occupying this Tamil manuscript world, one ubiquitous not only in the 
South-Indian traditions but in the pan-Indian ones and beyond. The simplest desig¬ 
nation for this element is the satellite stanza, consisting in a variety of little (and 
sometimes not so little) verses that surround a text as it is copied. We can basically 
distinguish three types, namely the anonymous one, that with a known author, and 
that which can be identified as a quotation from elsewhere. Their number, distribu¬ 
tion and wording are variable from manuscript to manuscript, and often several va¬ 
rieties are found. The currently known text with the highest density may be the Tiru- 
murukarruppatai: already Caminataiyar’s standard edition comes with twelve 
additional verses, and some thirty-six have by now been collected by Emmanuel 
Francis for his critical edition. 2 The relation in which such a stanza stands to the man¬ 
uscript and/or the text it is transmitted with has to be established in each particular 
case, although of course there are conventions. 


2 Distribution and genres 

After first stumbling across these stanzas when working on the manuscript transmis¬ 
sion of the Cankam corpus 3 4 1 believed that they were a peculiarity of those very ‘clas¬ 
sical’ texts, but since then the occupation with other groups of manuscripts brought 
home to me the fact that, firstly, they are ubiquitous, and, secondly, they have reper¬ 
cussions with several literary genres: they are threshold texts in yet another sense, 
in that they influenced the development of pre-modern notions on literary genres 
and the elements they are made of.' 1 In other words, we find ourselves in the slightly 
paradoxical situation of seeing some paratexts defined as subgenres of the texts they 
are supposed to mediate - some, but by no means all of them. This point is important 
since what I intend to show here is that in cases where a sub-genre came into being 
- a process linked to the creation of a Tamil term to denote the type in question - the 


2 Cf. Francis forthcoming. 

3 For a collection, collation and translation of the verses connected with the Cankam corpus, see 
Wilden 2014,177-215. 

4 This point ought to be examined in greater detail at some point, but here suffice it to say that 
some types of stanzas, such as the kappu, find their place, if not a straightforward one, in the 
enumerations of pirapantam -s (< Slct. prabandha-, ‘composition’), the current Tamil word that 
comes closest to a European notion of literary genre; cf. n. 9. 
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transmission is more stable and often led to the inclusion of the verse into the edition 
of the respective text. Where that was not the case, and this is true especially of one 
important type I am inclined to call colophon stanza, transmission tends to be more 
variable and the way such stanzas cross over to the print age is less predictable. 

At this point the question arises how and why did they survive at all? The answer 
to this is best illustrated with one further, more general question: How to preserve 
knowledge on a precarious material basis? How is it possible to ensure a continuous 
transmission when palm leaf is fragile and times are dangerous, the political situa¬ 
tion, hence the economy and the livelihood of scholars, and even religious institu¬ 
tions, unstable, as they were so often during the long course of Indian history? The 
standard answer here points to the parallel existence of an oral tradition. Yes, this 
certainly is one aspect. Texts were recited and, of course, they were taught. But it is 
not enough to know a text, or even many texts by heart. A scholar also has to mem¬ 
orise the domains and their interrelations, the composition and layout of text cor¬ 
pora, the names and credentials of poets and theoreticians - in other words, he has 
to know the precise position of everything and everybody in the dense network of 
intertextual relations that constitutes a major literary tradition. A significant role in 
transporting through time the vital pieces of meta-information on what was to be 
transmitted was played by mnemonic stanzas, put in verse so as to be easy to mem¬ 
orise. 


oral tradition 



manuscripts 
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Manuscripts were copied and collected, in monastery and palace libraries as well 
as by scholars. At the same time the teaching tradition ensured that students had 
the capacity to memorise and recite large chunks of text. 5 The links between the 
two kinds of activity were the mnemonic stanzas, many of which survive in the 
margins of the manuscript transmission. They appear in a variety of metres, genres 
and positions. 

The minimal coherence of the codicological unit of South-Indian palm-leaf 
manuscripts dictates the possible places for additional material. Thinking of a 
manuscript from one of the early classical corpora ( Cahkam and Kilkkanakku), we 
usually have manuscripts that contain more than one text and as a group make up 
the corpus or, more likely, a considerable portion of it. The folios are numbered, 
but often the manuscript contains one or more unnumbered extra folios, both at 
the beginning and at the end. Often such extra folios will contain stray stanzas, 
while almost always the folio la begins with an invocation stanza, the katavul 
valttu (‘praise of god’), named as such in the manuscript itself. This is the most 
straightforward type of stanza in that it has come to be regarded as part of the text 
itself - in many cases, such as the Kalittokai, the Pattuppattu and the Tirukkural, it 
is even included in the numbering of verses in the text, as poem number l. 6 This is 
directly followed by the text itself. The next possible place for insertions is the end 
of a section where we usually find a short intermediate colophon. It rarely goes 
beyond the final title, but occasionally further information interspersed with verse 
material is inserted here. The natural position, however, is at the end of the text, 
where we get the final title and the traditional colophon for text and/or commen¬ 
tary. This colophon is the preferred position for further stray stanzas, hence colo¬ 
phon stanzas. Here at least four types can be distinguished, namely poetological 
stanza, caveat, author stanza and patron stanza. Significantly, none of them seems 
to have acquired a Tamil designation. This, then, may or may not be followed by a 
scribal colophon, again possibly enhanced by further verses. 

This first, unsystematic state of affairs seems to have influenced the shape of 
texts within the next set of classical collections, the bhakti anthologies. A large 
majority of bhakti texts is composed in decades that each end with a stanza which 
is at the same time a signature verse and a phalasruti (an enumeration of the ben¬ 
efits to be derived from knowing and reciting the decade). The term developed to 
denote them is, in the Saiva tradition, tirukkataikkappu, ‘sacred end protection’. In 


5 For a description of how written and oral education were carried out side by side in the training 
of a 19 th -century poet-scholar (pulavar ) see Ebeling 2010, 37ff. 

6 For a detailed discussion of the invocation stanzas connected with the classical corpus, see 
Wilden 2017b (in print). 
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phraseology and spirit they seem related to the author stanzas found in the colo¬ 
phons of the earlier anthologies mentioned above. Although partly disputed as 
later additions, in general they are viewed as part of the textual transmission, not 
as paratexts. Moreover, in the Vaisnava Tivyappirapantam we find a minimum of 
one author stanza per text, again modelled on one type of the earlier colophon 
stanzas. An important difference is, however, that now the authors of the stanzas, 
too, are known by name, which incidentally gives us a clue as to their age, since 
these authors are usually Acaryas of the Srlvaisnava community - the sect that 
transmitted the Tamil bhakti corpus and linked it with the theology of Ramanuja. 
This shows that an expectation has been raised and that a new type of subgenre 
has been created, although here the designation is still simply taniyan, ‘solitary 
verse’. 7 These seem to be the first instances where the author of a text is named and 
lauded in the beginning, not at the end. 

The end point of this development can be seen in the early prints of the 19 th 
century. The system found in place there can be shown to be based on a reorgani¬ 
sation of the additional material as it was found on the leaves of a manuscript. Its 
basic principle might be explained as a restructuring of the beginning and an un¬ 
burdening of the end: in brief, the colophon is ejected and replaced by an elaborate 
pattern of prefatory materials. How this evolution actually took place and how long 
it took is difficult to say since Tamil manuscripts, with at best some 300 years of 
age, are just not old enough. Accordingly, the evidence presented in the practical 
part of this paper is based on a mixed argument: it seems that the patterns in place 
for the older texts do no longer work for the younger texts, so that in spite of the 
fact that material evidence roughly belongs to the same period certain tendencies 
can be observed. Moreover, what is badly needed, here as elsewhere, is manuscript 
statistics: while I can say that I have a fair idea of what remains of the manuscript 
transmission for texts from the first millennium, my knowledge for those of the 
medieval and early modern periods is restricted to snapshots such as the ones I 
give later from the Tamil manuscripts of the Cambridge collection. As far as early 
printed literature is concerned, the following six are sub-genres of verses prefixed 
to a text, although hardly a case could be found where all six would be present for 
a single text: 


7 A preliminary count of taniyans related to the Tivyappirapantam on the part of Suganya Anan- 
dakichenin (EFEO Pondy) comes up to 54,13 in Sanskrit and 41 in Tamil. 
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1. kappu (‘protection’) 

2. cirappuppayiram (‘laudatory preface’) 

3. varalaru (‘line of transmission’) 

4. payiram (‘preface’ of a treatise) 

5. patikam (‘preface’ of a poetic text?) 

6. avaiyatakkam (‘submission to the assembly’) 

Part of the genesis can be explained with some confidence. The invocation stanza, 
named katavul valttu in the early classical tradition, also referred to as katavul 
vanakkam in the medieval tradition, seems to make way for the kappu. The early 
invocation never explicitly referred to the text it was added to, although there was 
an indirect relationship in that the metrical form of the katavul valttu mirrored the 
form of the poetic text it belonged to, and was dedicated to the chosen deity of the 
poet or compiler. The kappus did not follow the metrical imitation principle any¬ 
more, but often had the form of a four-line Venpa - the most simple and predomi¬ 
nant form of a mnemonic verse - and they had a tendency not only to refer to a 
deity (frequently Ganesa), but also to allude to the title of the text and/or its author, 
in other words, many of them look like portmanteau stanzas for the earlier invoca¬ 
tion combined with a colophon stanza. They may even contain phalasruti phrases 
as were found in the signature verses of the bhakti corpus. The problem here is that 
it is not always easy to identify a kappu. Ideally there is one verse that is put at the 
beginning of the first folio, along with the designation kappu. But in many cases 
there are several verses prefixed, part of them on unnumbered folios, and a desig¬ 
nation is not necessarily given. Many texts end up printed with several kappus, and 
a detailed investigation into their respective manuscript traditions would be nec¬ 
essary. It is quite obvious that not all these verses appear in all the manuscripts. It 
looks probable that in subsequent copies there is a gradual process of integrating 
scribal and authorial invocation verses. 8 


8 This development seems to be reflected even in some recesses of theoretical literature in that 
some medieval works on genre, of the Pattiyal type, contain spurious verses on a pirapantam genre 
called Kappumalai, ‘garland of protection [verses]’, made up of three, five or seven stanzas (cf. 
Navanitap Pattiyal, 14 th c., comm, on s. 31: kappu munr’ aint’ el kappumalai dm; the editor Vaiyapu- 
rip Pillai gives an appendix with a concordance of pirapantam definitions where there are further 
references). 
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Talking about the series of further prefatory sub-genres loosely connected by 
the heading of ‘preface’ (payiram ), then, means opening Pandora’s box. 9 We have 
to distinguish three layers, namely centuries of theoretical discussion and defini¬ 
tion, 10 usage in the manuscript tradition (with differences between marginal and 
final titles, but also simply between local traditions and/or scribes), and finally the 
early prints. For our present purposes it is sufficient, however, to understand the 
rationale underlying the categories and conventions followed by early editors. 
First of all there is a dividing line between items 2 plus 3 and 4, 5, 6 in the above 
list. The laudatory preface ( cirappuppayiram ) and the line of transmission 
(■varalaru ) are supposed to have been written by somebody who is not the author 
of the actual text. The former has been described as a key element in the ‘economy 
of praise’ among the pulavar (‘poet-scholars’ of the 19 th century where it was of 
supreme importance for the promotion of a new literary work to secure such a pref¬ 
ace from a poet already well established [Ebeling 2010,73-84]). Here the emphasis 
lies on laudatory, and that might be one reason why the cirappuppayiram has be¬ 
come the main slot for the relocation of colophon material to the beginning of a 
book. Where the name of a work or an author is mentioned in verse, there one finds 
at least a couple of ornamental attributes in order to fill the metre, and often more 
elaborate praise. Be that as it may, in any case, while there is not much evidence 
for laudatory prefaces in the preprint tradition except of the type described by 
Ebeling, the category is almost invariably present in any printed book. 

The three categories that remain, payiram (‘preface’), patikam (‘introduction’) 
and avaiyatakkam (‘submission to the assembly’) are supposed to be composed by 
the author of a work. There is some evidence to suggest that payiram was the word 
for prefaces used with theoretical texts while patikam comes with poetic works 
such as the Cilappatikaram, but that ought to be further investigated. Interesting 


9 To give just one example, the famous verse starting with vatavenkatam tenkumari that custom¬ 
arily precedes the Tolkappiyam Eluttatikaram is identified as a payiram composed by 
Panamparanar in the commentary of Peraciriyar on TPp 649, that is, in about the 12 th century. In 
the palm-leaf transmission it is called a payiram, without the name of the author, or the uraiyaciri- 
yarpayiram, that is, the ‘preface by the commentary teacher’, i.e. by Ilampuranar who is the oldest 
commentator of the Tolkappiyam tradition. In some late paper manuscripts we find the first des¬ 
ignation as cirappuppayiram, as becomes the print standard, and in T.V. Gopal Iyer’s edition of 
2003, then, the identical verse is headed as cirappuppayiram as it precedes Ilampuranar’s com¬ 
mentary and as potuppayiram (‘general preface’) as it precedes Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary. 

10 The two earliest discussions are found in Nalckiran’s commentary on the Iraiyanar Akapporul, 
in the beginning of the elaborate discourse after the first sutra that functions as preamble to the 
commentary, in the prefatory material to the Nannul, and then again in that treatise itself. Their 
distinction between a ‘general preface’ (potuppayiram ) and a ‘specific preface’ ( cirappuppayiram ) 
does not seem to have much reflection in the manuscript tradition. 
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here is the last one, the avaiyatakkam, because here again we see a slot for reloca¬ 
tion. While manuscripts often integrate caveat verses into their colophons, excus¬ 
ing the quality of the copy with the insufficient education of their scribes and ask¬ 
ing the audience to keep the transmission up, now the same sentiment and often 
similar phrases are transferred to the poet who has to excuse himself in front of the 
assembly, the traditional venue to present new compositions, for any flaws that 
may remain in his work. 

In order to substantiate the preceding rather theoretical exposition I will now 
present two sets of examples: one is a particularly instructive special case that still 
has to be termed ‘literary’, because only a very small part of the manuscript evi¬ 
dence has been inspected so far, the other is based on manuscripts I recently hap¬ 
pened to look at with a view to cataloguing them, most of them from the collection 
of the Cambridge University Library. 


2.1 Literary examples 

Author stanzas are one of the two primary sources of information about a poet, 
theoretician or commentator. Often the stanza does no more than establish a link 
between a text and a name, but there are also cases where the place of birth or 
residence, the family, the caste and/or further works are mentioned. The only other 
source of direct information are the prose part of the colophon and marginal inter¬ 
titles and final titles, usually quite terse and often in a rather loose correspondence 
to the stanzas. The stanzas connected with Naccinarkkiniyar, the celebrated com¬ 
mentator of the 14 th century, constitute one extreme case since there are no less 
than six of them, five free-floating and one with an identifiable source. They are 
also instructive in their partial agreement and partial disagreement and in their 
metrical variety, which allows some educated guesses as to their respective ages. 
In the introduction to his edition of the Pattuppattu, U.V. Caminataiyar has 
brought them together under the heading ‘history of Naccinarkkiniyar’ ( naccinark¬ 
kiniyar varalaru), identifying the verses as ‘verses of laudatory preface to the com¬ 
mentary’ ( uraiccirappupayirac ceyyutkal ). He then simply heads five of them by the 
metre, as is also often done in manuscripts, namely two Venpa, one Aciriyappa 
and two Aciriya viruttam, while for one he mentions the source instead, namely 
the Panti Mantala Catakam. 

Naccinarkkiniyar is an outstanding figure among the great medieval commen¬ 
tators in that he constitutes a link between no less than three great literary tradi¬ 
tions, the poetic, the grammatical and the epic. His commentaries survive for two 
of the Cahkam anthologies, the Kalittokai and the Pattuppattu (hence the inclusion 
of verses for him in Caminataiyar’s preface to the latter), for the foundational text 
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of ilakkanam, the Tolkappiyam ( Eluttu, Col and six chapters of Porul), and last but 
not least for one of the ‘Five Big Poetic Compositions’ ( aimperuhkappiyam, Skt. 
mahakavya) the celebrated Civakacintamani. All of this would comprise an enor¬ 
mous body of manuscripts to be checked, and since the transmission for both the 
grammar and the epic is more substantial that for the Cahkam corpus, the foray 
into the jungle made by the Cahkam project probably just reveals the tip of the ice¬ 
berg. 11 Notable is, first of all, that not a single verse on the commentator has come 
down to us with any of the still extant Pattuppattu manuscripts. One likely expla¬ 
nation for this is the fact that few among them still have a beginning or an end: 
only one manuscript (UVSL 1074) still begins with the Tirumurukarruppatai and 
that starts directly on the first line of the poem ( ulakam uvappa...). Of the two re¬ 
maining manuscripts that cover the end of the last song, the Malaipatukatam, one 
(UVSL 279, palm-leaf) simply end with the Venpa that usually accompanies the 
poem, and the other, one of the emergency paper copies of disintegrating palm- 
leaves made in the GOML (D-269), ends with a special verse on the songs contained 
in the anthology that seems to mention the scribe and the patron for the manu¬ 
script (not the text). 12 Different is the situation with the Kalittokai. Three of the 
verses collected by Caminataiyar, among them the one in Aciriyappa - highly un¬ 
usual in that it does not content itself with the customary four lines, but runs up to 
a proud 57 lines - are found in one old palm-leaf manuscript (GOML D-210) and in 
a paper manuscript (GOML R-5754) that is probably its copy, since the stanza text 
and their sequence are in close agreement. They appear as integrated into the col¬ 
ophon, together with a caveat verse, at the end of the Kali text and its commentary. 
There is no means of ascertaining whether this row was firmly established in the 
Kali transmission since these two manuscripts are the only surviving ones that 
cover the end of the text. 

Before looking into the verses themselves it might be useful to add a few ob¬ 
servations on metre as an indication of age. Of course it is impossible to date an 
anonymous verse with any degree of certainty, but at least it is permissible, and 
perhaps useful, to weigh the probabilities. The four-line Venpa has to be regarded 
as the standard format for mnemonic stanzas. The metre developed in the 5 th -6 th 
century, and some stanzas might well go back at least to the late centuries of the 
first millennium; one of the verses accompanying the Pattuppattu, the one for the 
Malaipatukatam, for instance, is quoted in the Yapparuhkala Virutti (10 th c.). This 


11 Note, however, that in the chapter on Naccinarkkiniyar contained in Caminataiyar’s earlier 
edition of the Cintamani two of the six stanzas are still missing, one Venpa and the Aciriyappa. 
This suggests that neither of them was found in any manuscript of the Cintamani at his disposal. 

12 This poem is quoted and translated in Wilden 2014, 200. 
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means that probably the oldest surviving stanzas were composed in Venpa, and 
since Naccinarkkiniyar belongs to perhaps the 14 th c., any verse dedicated to him 
might be seen as the continuation of a tradition. One should add, perhaps, that 
also attempts to rewrite (or re-substantiate) history more likely than not made use 
of this format. 13 Their layout is terse, easy to memorise and where necessary sup¬ 
plemented by ornamental adjectives as metre fillers. Aciriyappa is of course the 
metre of the oldest heritage. To have it composed in the second millennium almost 
certainly implies a political statement. In 14 th or 15 th centuries, the final period of 
glory for Maturai and classical learning under Pantiya aegis, it might be meant pre¬ 
cisely to forge a link between Naccinarkkinar, the Cahkam corpus and the second 
Pantiya dynasty. As for Aciriya viruttam, it is one of the complicated later metres 
en vogue when after the fall of Vijayanagara and the independence of the Nayaks 
there was a resurrection of traditional Tamil culture, and thus was perhaps em¬ 
ployed in the 17 th or 18 th centuries. It also comprises four lines, but far longer ones, 
which means the amount of information is not at all greater than in a Venpa but 
there is far more space for ornamentation and mere laudatory phrases, or, worded 
differently, that there is ample space to display poetic skills. 

The first verse to be quoted 14 is the memorable and informative standard 
Venpa, so far not found in any manuscript (that is, neither with the Pattuppattu 
nor with the Kalittokai). It was found, according to Caminataiyar, in a manuscript 
of the Tirukkural with Parimelalakar’s commentary from Tiruvavatuturai Mutt in a 
series of further mnemonic stanzas, i.e., the ones enumerating the texts assembled 
in the Ettuttokai, the Pattuppattu and the Kllkkanakku , 15 

para+ tolkappiyamum pattupattum kaliyum 
ara+ kuruntokaiyul aihhankum - cara+ 
tiru+ taku ma muni cey cintamaniyum 
virutti naccinarkkiniyame. 


13 A case in point is the author stanza of the Kalittokai, discussed in Wilden 2017a; see also the 
introduction to the new critical Kali edition by T. Rajesvari (p. li-lii). 

14 In all transcriptions from Tamil that follow the plus sign (+) is used to indicate geminated con¬ 
sonants and a tilde (-) stands for the gliding consonants y and v. 

15 This shows us, incidentally, that at least smaller collections of stanzas existed. An extant case 
in point is one of the Kilkkanakku mss. of the UVSL (885, fol. la) where on a prefixed folio we find 
the three standard Venpas connected with the three classical anthologies. In fact the back of this 
folio is blank and the next page again begins counting from 1. This means that either the folio has 
come from elsewhere or, perhaps more likely, that it was added as an afterthought and could be 
formally integrated only by being redundant on numbering. 
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On the weighty Tolkappiyam and the Pattuppattu and Kali 

and on five [times] four in the ornamental Kuruntokai and on the 

essential Cintamani made by the brilliant great sage (Tirutakkatevar) 

[are] the elaborate commentaries [attributed] to Naccinarkkiniyar. 

So here the stanza gives just the name of the commentator and the commentaries 
made by him, including one on 20 verses of the Kuruntokai. This latter one has 
never been seen in living memory, but its existence has always been taken for 
granted by the tradition, precisely on the strength of the Venpa. I have even heard, 
from my late and lamented teacher T.V. Gopal Iyer, that ‘some say’ once there was 
a commentary by Naccinarkkiniyar’s predecessor Peraciriyar on almost the whole 
of the Kuruntokai, except for the last 20 stanzas, which is why Naccinarkkiyar had 
to take them up. This sounds like a trope imitating the story of the Tolkappiyam, 
where Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary on the Porul section just covers the chap¬ 
ters that had been left off by Peraciriyar (with the famous exception of the 
CeyyuUyal for which we have commentaries by both). However, what comes closest 
to a written source for this story is another verse, the 57-line Aciriyappa. 

The stanzas quoted in what follows are given as far as possible in the wording 
found in the Kali manuscripts; for a critical apparatus collating also the versions 
from Caminataiyar’s Pattuppattu edition and that from the early Kali editions, see 
Wilden 2014,187ff. Since the full text and translation for the 57-line Aciriyappa are 
also found there, suffice it here to quote the lines of interest to the current argu¬ 
ment. 16 In GOML D-210, fol. 332a, line 9, the Aciriyappa just follows the final title of 
Mullai plus Naccinarkkiniyar’s commentary, i.e., the end of the text. Distributed 
over the first 40 lines we find praise for the known commentaries on Tolkappiyam, 
Pattuppattu, Kalittokai and Cintamani. Lines 41-45, then, continue with the story 
about the Kuruntokai commentary. 

nal +ariv’-utaiya tol per dean 
kalviyum katciyum kacini -ariya+ 
porul teri kuruntokai -irupatu pattirk’ 
itu porul enravan elutat’ oliya 

-itu porul enratark’ erpa -uraittum 45 


16 The amount of variation between the two Kali manuscripts and Tamotarampillai’s editio prin- 
ceps show clearly that he must have had another source, i.e. Kali manuscripts lost or incomplete 
today. Caminataiyar’s version in the Pattuppattu edition, however, follows Tamotarampillai so 
closely that either he perused the same source(s) or copied from the former’s Kali edition (as was 
done by all the later Kali editors). 
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when scholarship and insight 

of the old great teacher possessing good knowledge 

was left unwritten, He, thinking this to be the meaning of the twice ten songs 
in the Kuruntokai where meaning [yet] has to be understood, for the world to know, 
made a commentary in order to take charge of expressing this meaning, 

So here we see an allusion to at least some of the elements reported by T.V. Gopal 
Iyer. The per acan of the stanza evidently has been taken to refer to Peraciriyar, the 
commentator, interpreting acan as a non-honorific and more contracted form of 
the same Sanskrit loan word acarya. That part of that scholar’s knowledge on the 
Kuruntokai was left unwritten might imply that the rest had been written down (but 
is now lost, which is of course perfectly possible). Finally, for the twice ten stanzas 
in the Kuruntokai that were left off Naccinarkkiniyar wrote the commentary (now 
also lost). 

The rest of the Aciriyappa fleshes out the information on the person of 
N accinarkkiniyar: 

tan tamil terinta van pukal maraiyon 
vant’ imir colai matura puri tanil 
en ticai vilanka vanta vacan 
payinra kelvi parattuvacan 

nan marai tuninta narporul akiya 50 

tuya nanam iranta civa+ cutar 
tone ~akiya tanmai -alan 
navinra vaymai nacdnarkiniyan 

vali vali ~im man-micai yane. 

the liberally praised brahmin to whom cool Tamil was clear, 
inhabitant who came, for the eight directions to shine, 
from Maturai city with groves where bees hum, 

Bharadvaja of practiced transmission, 

who is the four meanings resolved in the four Vedas, 

the man of a nature that is Siva’s glow 

itself, who traversed pure knowledge, 

Naccinarkiniyan, of practiced truthfulness, 

may he live, may he live on this earth. 

Where the Venpa gave the mere name, here we find a variation of the name, non- 
honorific and with a long vowel in the last syllable, Naccinarkkiniyan - further 
variations are found in other verses and in the colophons - and he is identified as 
a Brahmin of Bharadvaja gotra hailing from Maturai. What follows in the Kali man¬ 
uscripts is one further Venpa: 
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tolkappiyattin tokutta pond anaittum 
ellarkkum oppa init’ uraittdn - col +ar 
maturai naccinarkkiniyan ma maraiyon kalvi 
katirin cutar erippa kantu. 

He who pleasingly commented, agreeable to all, 
on the whole of the accumulated meaning/matter of the Tolkappiyam 
[is] Naccinarkkiniyan from Maturai filled with words, a great Brahmin, 
having seen [it], for the lustre of the beams of [his] erudition to shine. 

Here there is confirmation of the fact that Naccinarkkiniyan (here with short a) 
would have been a Brahmin from Maturai. What is interesting is that the verse does 
not mention the commentary on the Kalittokai, as one would expect in a Kali man¬ 
uscript, but only the one on the Tolkappiyam, and that, too, in slightly surprising 
terms, since we know well that it is not complete. To give the author the benefit of 
the doubt, however, we may assume that the ‘whole’ here refers to the fact that the 
commentary covers all three sections, Eluttu, Col and Porul, even if the latter is in¬ 
complete. 

One more stanza is added by the manuscript, this one in Aciriyaviruttam: 

paccai mal anaiya mekam pauvam nir paruki+ kanra 
-eccinal ticaiyum annum amirtena -elu-na veccin 
miccil nal-ndlum vinnor nukarkuvar veta potan 
naccinarkiniyan ndvil nal +urai navilavar nallor. 

Good people study the good commentary from the tongue of Naccinarkiniyan, 
knowledgeable in the Vedas of the celestials, who daily enjoy the remainder 
from the heat of the one with seven tongues (Agni), like ambrosia, absorbed by all the direc¬ 
tions from the excess that drips after the green, Mal-like clouds have drunk from the ocean. 

No further information can be gleaned from this, just an elaborate praise of the 
commentator, alluding to his Brahmin origin by emphasising his knowledge of the 
Veda, and to Vedic sacrifice that is drunk by the gods. As mentioned above, the 
four lines in this metre are far longer and leave ample space for poetic embellish¬ 
ment. In the Kali palm-leaf manuscript, this is followed by a brief final colophon 
clause stating that the commentary to the Kali made by Naccinarkkiniyar ended 
there. Afterwards we get a fourth verse, a caveat in the form of a Venpa and then a 
final blessing. The paper copy follows suit, except that the caveat Venpa is trun¬ 
cated and followed by another blessing. 
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Fig. 1: GOML D-210, fol. 233b: end of the Aciriyappa in line 2, Venpa up to line 3, Aciriyaviruttam 
up to middle of line 4, colophon clause, caveat beginning line 5, blessing line 6. © Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, Chennai, India. 


To sum up the situation, manuscript evidence for the verses connected with the 
name of Naccinarkkiniyar has been surveyed from the Pattuppattu, where none of 
the extant manuscripts contains any verse on the commentator, and from the Kalit- 
tokai, where two manuscripts do. One palm leaf (GOML D-210, fol. 233a+b, see Fig. 1) 
is closely followed by one paper copy from the same library (GOML R-5754, image 
250f.). Of the six stanzas collected by Caminataiyar in his Pattuppattu edition, three 
have been quoted there in the colophon, namely the long Aciriyappa, one Venpa 
and one Aciriyaviruttam. If we now look at Tamotaram pillai’s editio princeps of 
the Kalittokai, printed in 1887, we find all three of them included at the beginning. 
The Aciriyaviruttam has become ‘praise of the commentary scholar’ ( uraiyaciriyar 
cirappu). The Aciriyappa has become the laudatory preface ( cirappuppayiram). 
The Venpa has been relegated to the editor’s preface. The caveat has not been in¬ 
cluded at all. 
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Fig- 2: Kalittokai edition, Tamotarampillai 1887: the Aciriyaviruttam as uraiyaciriyar cirappu. 
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Fig- 3: Kalittokai edition, Tamotarampillai 1887: the Aciriyappa (beginning) as cirappupayiram. 
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2.2 Manuscript examples 

In order to illustrate the variety of genres that are endowed with stanzas the third 
part of this paper will deal with examples from random manuscripts I chanced to 
come across in recent years, one from the Royal Library of Copenhagen and five 
from the Tamil manuscripts of the Cambridge collections (which are not very nu¬ 
merous - less than 50 items). 

The first verse appears on an unnumbered folio prefixed to the Copenhagen 
manuscript of the earliest in a long line of poetic Thesauri from the Tamil literary 
tradition, the Tivakaram, of perhaps the 9 th century. Royal Library Copenhagen 
Cod. Tam. 45 (Fig. 4): 17 



Fig. 4: Copenhagen Tam. 45, unnumbered head folio: Venpa. © Royal Danish Library, Copenha¬ 
gen: Cod. Tamil. 45. 

tantimukatt’ entai catankai+ patam pdrri+ 
cintai vilakk’ am tivakarattil [1.1] [vanta] 
tolaiti ~oru pa[n]nirentum coramal nere 
pakuti -uravar maname parru.[ 1.2] 

Praising the bell-stringed feet of the elephant-faced one’s father, 
straight, without relinquishing the unique twelve sections 
that come in the Tivakaram that is a lamp to the mind, 
grasp [it] o minds of those who will partake. 

Here we are back again to the standard Venpa format. No author is mentioned, but 
the title is named along with the number of chapters, i.e. twelve. Moreover, there is 


17 On the function and the history of such poet’s dictionaries, see Chevillard 2010. 
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reference to a deity, in other words, we see here what I above termed a portmanteau 
verse fulfilling at the same time the functions of an invocation and of a colophon 
stanza. The god to be praised by the reader (addressed as maname, ‘o mind’) is Siva, 
described as the father of Ganesa. The elephant god becomes a very popular addressee 
for kappu verses, for the first time perhaps seen in the first katavul vanakkam of the 
roughly contemporaneous Paratavenpa. 18 Although at least the manuscript referred to 
does not say so - to be sure, one would have to check many more manuscripts of this 
popular text - the verse is printed as a kappu in the editio princeps of 1840. 

A similar verse is found in the first numbered folio of Cambridge Add.2573 (Fig. 5), 
a multiple-text manuscript that begins with a Palamoli Vilakkam, alias Tantalaiyar 
Catakam, an 18 (h -century poem by Cantalinkak Kavirayar, this one not in Venpa, but 
something that might be Aciriyaviruttam. 



Fig. 5: Cambridge Add.2573 fol. 1 a: Aciriyaviruttam. © Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


dr konta karpakattai vatavi nayakanai+ tillai[l. 1] va[l]um 
kar konta karimukanai vikata cakkura+[l. 2] kanapatiyai+ karuttul vaittu[m] 
per konta frd[l. 3 ]nam nayaki paka[n] nil neri ~[em]+ peruman mftn[l. 4] 
er konta nava-kantam icai-tantapa[l]amo[l]i vi/a[l. 5]/c/cam erra+ tane. 19 


18 Incidentally, the Paratavenpa is printed with three verses of katavul vanakkam, thus perhaps provid¬ 
ing the first instance of what the theoreticians named a Kappumalai (cf. n. 9). The first Venpa runs thus: 
ota vinai akalum onlai pukal perulatm 

katal porul anaittum kaikkutum dtap 
pani kottu mal varai-mel paratap por tittum 
tani kottu varanattin tdl. 

‘Bad karma departs, high fame increases, 

love [and] wealth all succeed - 

at the feet of the elephant with the single tusk 

who writes about the Bharata war on the vast mountain with cool dewy peaks.’ 

19 Here in the text a number of corrections are necessary, most of them obvious, with the excep¬ 
tion of the third line where the manuscript reads neriyai peruman, emended with the help of the 
printed text into neri enperuman. 
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In our mind let us place the excellent wish-fulfilling tree, the lord of Vatavi, 

the cloud[-coloured] elephant-faced one who lives in Tillai, Kanapati with the mischievous 

discus, 

so that the Palamoli VUakkam - sung on the nine beautiful continents, on our great lord 
of the long path who has as a part the famous lady of knowledge - may sound in praise. 

Here the element of reception is missing. Ganesa is indirectly implored to help the 
poet (speaking of himself in the 1 st person plural) accomplish the poem to the hon¬ 
our of Siva. This poem and the two following ones are printed as kappu, again pre¬ 
sumably constituting a minimal Kappumalai. There is a slesa in the first line, 
namely either vatavi nayakan, as read by the edition, or vat a vinayakan, ‘the un¬ 
torn Vinayaka’, as is suggested by the alveolar n in the manuscript version. 

The next verse is prefixed on an extra folio to a so far unidentified version of 
the Paratam, a Mahabharata in Tamil, Cambridge Add.299, again a simple four- 
liner, but in a longer metre (Fig. 6). 



Fig. 6: Cambridge Add.299, unnumbered head folio; no soot left in the Aciriyaviruttam. © Repro¬ 
duced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 

munna ma tavarkal conna mulla ma mutaiyan 
tannai teUiya tami\\. l]Iinale cirpera+ cepputarlcu 
ponmalai tanileparatattaiye ma[ 1. 2]ruppinale 
minnave -elutuldnra vinayakan kappu+ tane. 
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Protection itself [is] Vinayakan who writes flashingly 

with [his] tusk the Paratam on the golden mountain itself, 

in order to speak excellently in Tamil to make it clear to the one 

with a thorny big palm-leaf umbrella, spoken about by the great ascetics of old. 

Here we have yet another verse dedicated to Ganesa, clearly mirroring the one from 
the Paratavenpa cited in note 18. The person for whose benefit the elephant god 
writes is presumably the legendary author of the Sanskrit epic, Vyasa, but it is not 
clear why he would be described as the one with the palm-leaf umbrella. 

The same topos of the god writing with his tusk as a stylus is found yet again 
with the most famous Tamil version of the Mahabharata, the Villiparatam, com¬ 
posed in the 15 th century by Villiputttiralvar. This popular text (or rather part of it) 
is preserved in two manuscript copies in the Cambridge collections. Both are 
quoted here to show the deviations between the two versions, the first from an un¬ 
numbered prefixed folio in Cambridge Add.1572 (Fig. 7), the other on the title folio 
itself of Cambridge Corpus Christi, Oriental Box 38, item 1 (Fig. 8). 



Fig. 7: Cambridge Add.1572, head folio. © Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cam¬ 
bridge University Library. 


nit' ali -ulakattu marai nalot’ ent’ enru - nilam nirkkave 

vatata tavar valmai [1.1] miku veto muniracan makav aratam conna nal 

et' aka vatameru verpp’ aka vem [1. 2] kur eluttani tan - 

kkot’ aka -elutum piranai+ panint’ ampu kur\\. 3 ]vam are. 


- re 



Fig. 8: Cambridge Corpus Christi, Box 38, item 1, title folio. © Cambridge Corpus Christi College. 


nit’ ali -ulakattu marai nalot’ aint’ enru nilai nirkave 
vatata tava vaymai miku veta muniracan mavaratam conna nal 
et‘ aka vatameru verp’ aka[ 1.1] vem kur eluttani tan 
kot’ aka -elutum piranai+ panint’ anpu kurvam aro. 
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Ah, we are full of love, humbling ourselves before the lord who writes with his tusk 

as a cruel sharp stylus, while there is the Northern Meru mountain as a palm-leaf, 

on the day the Maparatam is told by the king of Veda sages ample in truthfulness, of unfading 

penance, 

so that it may stand fast as fifth with the four Vedas in the world [fenced] by the vast ocean. 

Here it is obvious that the first version is full of copying mistakes and moreover 
betrays an oral substratum where the distinction between the two type of r conso¬ 
nant, periya and cinna ra (= r or r) is blurred. The only interesting deviation con¬ 
cerns the title of the text, the first a direct transposition of the Sanskrit word 
mahabharata- into Tamil, the other a translation of the adjective Sanskrit maha 
into Tamil ma. The tone is far more devotional and might be connected with an 
agenda, since it tries to establish the Paratam as the fifth Veda. Its position in the 
transmission of the text, however, will need further study. It has been printed as 
the first of two kappu in the Villiparatam. 

The second of the two copies, the one from Corpus Christi with the verse on the 
title page, is prefixed with yet another stanza on an unnumbered folio: 


' % or,’? jjv*. >- ,3 r f rr<Qu 


Fig. 9: Cambridge Corpus Christi, Box 38, item 1, head folio. © Cambridge Corpus Christi College. 


tilcal taca+ lcaram cem mukam aint’ ulan 
cakata cakkara+ tamarai nayaka[ 1.1 ]n 
akata cakkara -in maniyat’ a -urai 
vikata cakkaram mey+ patam porral am. 

He who is with five red faces [and] ten shining hands 

the lord with a chariot wheel in [his] lotus [hand], 

let us praise the bodily/true feet of [him with] the mischievous discus 

who dwells with the cow of sweet bells, with a belly wheel. 

Here the meaning of the third line (the fourth in the translation) is not clear. If there 
is a link between the two verses, it does not seem to be the Mahabharata anymore 
but just the praise of Ganesa. However, this stanza does not originally belong to 
the transmission of the Villiparatam, but it is otherwise attested as the kappu of the 
Kantapuranam. 

To conclude with a completely different genre, the Pahcapaksicastiram is a 
treatise on bird omens. The Cambridge copy Add.3438 (Fig. 10), starts folio 1 with 
two prefixed Venpas, the first of them qualified as a kappu: 
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Fig. 10: Cambridge Add.3438, foi. la, i. 1-4: Venpa. © Reproduced by kind permission of the 
Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 

unni -oruvan uraitta mutal eluttai [col. 3,1.1] 
panni+ paravai ~ay+ pavittu - vanrti [1. 2] 

-utaiya ticai+ paksi -unmai ~uraikka+ [1. 3] 
katai kaviya+ porule. [1.4] 

Uttering the first syllable spoken by the one to be meditated upon, 
contemplating it as birds, let the birds 
in the fiery(?) eastern direction tell the truth, 
so that the message carries meaning. 

Here the reference to a deity is rather veiled; presumably the ‘one to be meditated upon’, 
who uttered the first syllable, is Siva. The birds from the tide are mentioned, and the func¬ 
tion of the treatise is alluded to when those birds are exhorted to tell the truth. The library 
of the French Institute in Pondicherry holds two texts with the title Pancapaksicastiram 
(with the shelf marks TA SC-MATH 0010 and 0047), old cheap brochure prints without 
title pages, one of which seems to correspond to the text of the manuscript. 

The second stanza, which is not termed a kappu, brings in an open reverence to 
LaksmI. Here there also is an allusion to the actual text, with the birds of five kinds: 

_€1 iit uj locoiS-O'lUC 'V ~ r ■ * i L' - f > '.*» 

C«: 




- 

’ ^ i 



Fig. 11: Cambridge Add.3438, fol. la, l. 5-lb, 1.1: Venpa 1. © Reproduced by kind permission of 
the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 

tuyya malar uraiyum tokaiyu[m] tam pon [1.5] 
ceyya malar+ patam cevitten - vaiyatt’ [1. 6] 
aintu vakaip paksi -amaiyum kunam [1. 7; f. lb]en tan 
cintai tani nirkave. 
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I have served the gold-red feet of the peacock [lady] 
who dwells in the pure [lotus] blossom, so that my mind 
may stand in solitude [directed] to the characteristics that are fit 
for the birds of five kinds in the world. 

When read together these two verses seem to suggest a double invocation by the 
author of the treatise, one to the birds whose voice is vital to his trade, the other to 
the goddess of wealth and luck. However, the Pancapaksicastiram is the only text 
taken up here that does not come from one of the literary traditions, but from a 
practical domain. As such it may follow another set of conventions that have not 
been established yet. 


3 Preliminary conclusions 

The two practical parts of the present article discussed one genre of paratext to be 
found in manuscripts, i.e., of additional stanzaic material, from two different per¬ 
spectives. The first proceeded from a collection of additional stanzas made by an 
earlier scholar (U.V. Caminataiyar in his edition of the Pattupattu) and the manu¬ 
script evidence that can be found for them. The second proceeded from the stray 
verses present in a series of manuscripts arbitrarily chosen from different literary 
domains (for the most part brought together by chance in one library in Cam¬ 
bridge). The foremost conclusion is that in order to fully judge and understand the 
development that led from a fairly simple arrangement with an invocation in the 
beginning and one or several colophon stanzas at the end of a text in a manuscript, 
via the creation of various layers by adding folios at the beginning and at the end, 
to an elaborate system of prefatory materials in the early Tamil prints, it would be 
necessary to survey far more extant manuscript material in all its peculiarities. 

However, a few preliminary conclusions can be drawn with respect to the con¬ 
struction of Tamil literary history on the strength of the material shown on one of 
the greatest medieval Tamil scholars, the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Most of the information available on the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar di¬ 
rectly or indirectly comes from the stanzas, beginning with his name, to be 
found in about five different spellings, if one includes marginal, inter- and end 
titles. 
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A sideline to be followed up in future research is smaller regional texts such as 
the Panti Natu Catakam, which digest such information and presumably inte¬ 
grate them into their praise of the glories of the particular region. 20 
In print the verses are displaced and taken out of their original context, from 
the colophon to the beginning of the text. Some are delegated into the editor’s 
prefaces (and some vanish altogether). At the same time literary history is writ¬ 
ten which retains and freely interprets the information but discards the 
sources. 

Now, why would it matter whether a stanza found on the vestiges of a manuscript 
tradition was printed at the beginning or at the end? Because it changes our ap¬ 
proach towards its interpretation. When a colophon stanza is relocated from the 
end of a manuscript to the beginning of a printed book as a laudatory preface 
(< cirappuppayiram ), its function is re-defined. Genette might say it is transferred 
from a metatext into a peritext. The main function of a colophon stanza was to be 
a mnemonic verse, a poem composed in order to ensure the transmission of vital 
information in a semi-oral environment. It certainly included ornamental ele¬ 
ments, on the one hand as metrical fillers, on the other hand as a means of paying 
proper respect to the text and its author. The main function of a cirappuppayiram, 
however, was, as the name says, laudatory, at least in the 18 th and 19 th centuries, 
the period of the last pulavar productions, but also of the vast majority of manu¬ 
scripts that remain - to establish and maintain a place of recognition for the author 
of a poetic work within a community of connoisseurs. The former was an anony¬ 
mous stanza, the latter was a verse replete with the personality of its author. 21 


20 This verse does not add anything new, but on the contrary leaves off the commentary on the Kali 
and does not mention the Kuruntokai. Quoted from Caminataiyar’s Pattuppattu edition it reads: 
karaiperrat’ orpahcalatcanamana tolkappiyamum 

tarai murrum porriya cintamaniyun tamil cahkattin 
nirai perr’ uyarpattuppattum vilanka nica uraiyai 
varai naccinarkkiniyan aiyan pantiya mantalame. 

‘The lord of the Pantiya land [is] Naccinarkkiniyan who wrote 
eternal commentaries on high Pattuppattu, getting a firm position]?) 
in the Tamil academy, on the Cintamani, lauded by the whole earth, 

and on the Tolkappiyam, a [treatise on the] five categories of grammar that has seen the [other] 
shore (of the ocean of knowledge).’ 

21 In this respect the taniyan- s of the Srivaisnava Tivyappirapantam transmission might be seen 
as its predecessor. Although demonstrably continuing the form of the author stanza, they are al¬ 
ready employed in a different manner in that they constitute the personal praise of an Alvar and 
his/her work uttered by persons important to the community. 
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Admittedly in practice such a distinction was not always easy and straightfor¬ 
ward, as is demonstrated by the material in the third part. One factor is that we 
often find portmanteau stanzas at the beginning of a manuscript, often on folios 
outside the regular pagination, verses that integrate elements of the earlier colo¬ 
phon stanzas with information on the author and the text, with elements of invo¬ 
cation verses that address a deity. These in turn seem to trigger the addition of yet 
other verses of purely devotional content, often quoted from elsewhere. Another 
factor is the length of a transmission period, measured on the one hand by the cen¬ 
turies a text remains alive and important enough to copy to some people, on the 
other hand by the number of physical acts of recopying. If a verse on a text or 
scholar has already become part of the transmission, further readers/users/copy¬ 
ists of the text may want to add their own to what is already there, perhaps slightly 
altering the informative content according to the views of their own community, 
employing the metres in vogue at their own time or simply producing poetic vari¬ 
ation. Thus stanzas accumulate. 

A clearer picture might be gained from collecting and collating as great as pos¬ 
sible a number of stanzas from a variety of domains. 
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Teaching and Learning Sanskrit through 
Tamil 

Evidence from Manuscripts of the Amarakosa with Tamil 
Annotations (Studies in Late Manipravalam Literature 2) 

Abstract: This paper investigates a specific aspect of Sanskrit education in 19 th - 
century Tamil Nadu. In particular, it makes use of manuscripts containing copies 
of the Sanskrit thesaurus entitled Namalinganusasana (also known as Amara¬ 
kosa) that are accompanied by intralinear annotations composed in a particular 
register of highly Sanskritised Tamil, which for convenience’s sake can be called 
Manipravalam. The fact that these manuscripts were used as educational tools by 
intermediate students of Sanskrit does not only emerge from the content of the 
work they contain, but also from the analysis of their paratexts. This study aims 
at reconsidering some of the common assumptions about the traditional Indie 
educational setting, which is often and most probably unfairly described as rely¬ 
ing mostly upon memory to the detriment of the written medium. 


1 Introduction 

In this paper I attempt to study manuscripts as sources of information for recon¬ 
structing practices of teaching and learning. In particular, I concentrate on San¬ 
skrit education in 19 th century Tamil Nadu, focusing on the contexts in which a 
highly Sanskritised register of Tamil, which for convenience’s sake can be called 
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Manipravalam, was used for scholarly communication. 1 The manuscripts I have 
selected for carrying out this inquiry are copies of the Sanskrit thesaurus entitled 
Namalihganusasana (also known as Amarakosa ) that contain intralinear annota¬ 
tions composed in Tamil. 2 


2 Learning Sanskrit in 19 th century Tamil Nadu 

At the beginning of the 19 th century Sanskrit was considered a particularly useful 
language to be acquainted with for the young British civil servants appointed to 
the Madras Presidency. 3 Since many words of Sanskritic origin can be found in 
the languages of South India, the study of Hindi, Bengali, or Persian was consid¬ 
ered to be of very limited use for learning Tamil, Telugu, etc. Thus, many serv- 
ants-to-be were taught Sanskrit already at the East India College (Hertford, UK), 
before venturing into the study of the languages of the Presidency taught at the 
Fort of St. George (Madras), especially after the foundation of its College in 1812 
under the impulse of Francis Whyte Ellis. In order to familiarise themselves with 
Sanskrit, students would have had at their disposal not only grammars, but also 
the most famous Sanskrit thesaurus, namely the Namalihganusasana (‘Teaching 
on Nouns and [their] Genders’) of Amarasimha (Trautmann 2006, 116-135). A 
then new edition and partial translation in English of this work had in fact been 
published in 1808 by Henry Thomas Colebrooke. 

At the same time, the Namalihganusasana kept playing what was its tradi¬ 
tional role in those elite scholarly environments of Tamil Nadu, and of South Asia 


1 This article is the outcome of an ongoing research on ‘Late Manipravalam’ and its literature, 
in particular as they emerge from the study of manuscripts produced in lS^-li^-century Tamil 
Nadu. The scope of this research is defined in Ciotti and Sathyanarayanan forthcoming (Studies 
in Late Manipravalam Literature 1), Preamble. 

2 I use the term intralinear to specify that the annotations found in the manuscripts studied in 
this article are interspersed within the same lines where the annotated text is written. In other 
words, annotations are neither found on the margins of the folia, nor in between the lines of the 
Amarakosa, i.e. interlinearly. Furthermore, for the time being, I use the term ‘annotation’ to in¬ 
dicate a wide range of remarks, including glosses (de facto synonyms), succinct grammatical 
remarks, but also full-fledged commentaries. In §§ 6.4 and 6.5,1 will more carefully distinguish 
among these categories. 

3 At that time, the territory of the Madras Presidency corresponded to most of South India with 
a few exceptions constituted by some semi-independent native kingdoms (e.g. the kingdom of 
Tiruvitamkur/Travancore), which were however subject to a strong British influence. The head¬ 
quarters of the Presidency was in Madras, today Cennai/Chennai (Tamil Nadu). 
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in general, where Sanskrit was one of the main target languages. Since the time 
of its composition (or redaction) possibly around the 7 th century CE, the 
Namalihganusasana, also known as Amarakosa (‘Amara[simha]’s Thesaurus’), 
had in fact been a fundamental tool for teaching Sanskrit to young students, and 
a constant reference work for trained scholars. 4 Owing to its importance in the 
traditional lore, it comes as no surprise that this work has been at the centre of a 
fervid commentarial activity with textual outputs both in Sanskrit (Vogel 2015, 
24-34) and several of the local literary languages of the subcontinent. South In¬ 
dian languages are certainly no exception: from the library catalogues we know 
of versions of the Namalihganusasana accompanied by annotations - rather than 
full-fledged commentaries - in Kannada, Telugu, Malayalam, and Tamil. Hereaf¬ 
ter, I will focus on the latter category, i.e. Namalihganusasanas annotated in 
Tamil. 5 


4 In his three reports dated 1835,1836 and 1838 on the state of the ‘native’ education in Bengal 
and Bihar, William Adam described the use of the Ndmalinganusdsana for the instruction in San¬ 
skrit of students who were native speaker of Bengali or Hindi (see Long’s 1868 reprint). In the 
majority of cases, students would first study grammar, and would then move to ‘lexicology’ as 
well as other more demanding subjects, such as law, logic, etc. The average age at which stu¬ 
dents would study ‘lexicology’ ranges from 15 to 23 (Long 1868,190,193,195 , passim). Since these 
reports are, to the best of my knowledge, the most detailed accounts of the curricula in Sanskrit 
studies that were offered in 19 th century India (or, at least, in its first half), I will at times rely on 
them for drawing patterns representing educational practices that mutatis mutandi could have 
been at work in 19 th century Tamil Nadu, too. 

5 Vogel’s otherwise detailed 1979 study on Sanskrit lexicography—as well as the 2015 revised edi¬ 
tion—does not account at all for Tamil commentaries and annotations to the Ndmalinganusdsana. 
This is easily explained by the fact that so far there have been no studies on this topic. For this 
article, I had the opportunity to study the following manuscripts: RE22704, RE34008, RE37121, 
RE43496, RE45807, and RE50420 of the Institut Frangais de Pondichery; E00044 and E01272 of 
the Ecole franchise d’Extreme-Orient (Pondicherry); ORI3117 and ORI3118 of the Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute of the Sri Venkateswara University (Tirupati); and AL69312, AL70200, AL70820, 
AL71010, and AL72614 of the Adyar Library (Chennai). The Adyar Library contains more copies I 
did not have the opportunity to check (see Krishnamacharya 1947). I also had access to some 
relevant manuscripts held at the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library of Chennai, but I 
could not include any of them in this study since their conservation state does not allow to work 
on them (see Kuppuswami Sastri and Subrahmanya Sastri 1938). Similarly, I could only have a 
glance at the last folio (containing the colophon) of UVSL 1365 of the U.V. Swaminatha Iyer Li¬ 
brary (Chennai), since this is also in a very critical state of conservation (see Anonymous 1977, 
37-38). Other copies I could not assess are found at the Saraswathi Mahal Library of Tanjore (see 
Sastri 1930) and the University Manuscript Library of Trivandrum (see Raghavan Pillai 1965). As 
for the manuscripts belonging to the EFEO and the IFP, I refer to unnumbered pages according 
to the image number they correspond to in the .pdf or .jpg files that were produced by the two 
institutions. 
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3 Linguistic landscape and linguistic education 

Language teaching in 19 th -century Tamil Nadu mostly consisted in the training of 
native speakers of Tamil into the literary and scholarly registers of their language, 
as well as a number of second languages (L2), namely Sanskrit and, possibly, Tel- 
ugu. 6 In the context of this article, it is the curriculum combining Tamil and San¬ 
skrit that matters. 

As a general remark, before venturing any further, one should be aware that 
the number of (almost exclusively male) individuals who had access to even the 
lowest level of formal education was rather limited. Furthermore, the number of 
students who accessed higher forms of scholarly education, and in particular 
those who received instruction in Sanskrit, should be estimated in the order of a 
few hundreds in each generation. 7 

We do not know much about formal education in Tamil language in the pe¬ 
riod here taken into consideration. Sascha Ebeling (2010, 37-55) has produced a 
detailed account of the few direct and indirect sources that are presently at our 
disposal, in particular in the case of the education of Tamil pulavars, i.e. Tamil 
traditional scholars. Bhavani Raman (2012, 106-134) touches in part upon the 
same material, while also taking into consideration the reports on the state of 
education in the Madras Presidency that were produced under the aegis of the 
British colonial enterprise. In particular, Raman does not focus on those pupils 
who become pulavars, surely a minority, but on those who went into accounting, 
and for whom the ability of keeping records and making calculations were the 
required skills to master. What emerges from the pages of Ebeling and Raman is 
that we know relatively well how young students started their scholastic carrier, 
being initiated to the letters of Tamil script before or right after entering school; 
that we have a few witnesses listing the texts studied by intermediate students; 8 
and, finally, that we know very little of what was studied by advanced students. 


6 One can imagine a similar situation for Telugu native speakers living in the area of Tamil 
Nadu, who were instructed in formal Telugu, and also in Sanskrit and Tamil (Narayana Rao 
2004,148-149, passim). 

7 In particular his third report dated 1838, Adam offers some interesting figures concerning the 
number of Sanskrit students in Bengal and Bihar (Long 1868,143ff.). 

8 Works that were widely studied are the Aticciiti and the Tirukkural (both containing moral 
teachings), the Kampa Iramayanam (epic), the Nannul (grammar), and some unspecified Ni- 
kantus (lexicography) (see Gover 1874, 54 and Raman 2012,115). 
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U.V. Caminataiyar’s autobiography being virtually the only source at our dis¬ 
posal. 9 

Much less we know about how Sanskrit was taught. Surely, a number of as¬ 
piring panditas (‘scholars’) populated the pathasalas (‘schools’) of Tamil Nadu: 
men of religion (e.g. Vedic reciters and temple priests), men of knowledge (e.g. 
court poets), and men of law (see Michaels 2001 and Davis 2009). 10 In most cases, 
these categories were partly overlapping. As Sharfe (2002, 311) writes: 

[...] the native Tamil speaker, if he happened to be a brahmin, would have learned Sanskrit 
in his early school years, probably by the direct method, i.e., by listening and imitating. [...] 
We found a similar approach to teaching in the acquisition of artistic and technical skills of 
musicians, warriors, etc.: the textbook may be in the hands of the teacher, but the student 
is introduced to it, if at all, only after he has mastered the practice. 11 

We will return to the ‘textbook’ in the next subsection, but for now, I would briefly 
like to touch upon the linguistic background of the “brahmin”. For certain Tamil 
native speakers, in fact, elements of the Sanskrit lexicon were not alien to their 
mother tongue. There are in fact certain registers of Tamil that are characterised 
by the presence of a remarkable number of words borrowed from Sanskrit. More 


9 Caminataiyar’s autobiography is certainly exemplifying, but cannot be taken as the epitome 
of every possible curriculum that advanced students of Tamil had to undertake. In this respect, 
for instance, one can notice that Caminataiyar himself was not familiar with the fact that the 
Civakacintamani (Jain epic) was at his time still studied within the Jain community of Tamil Nadu 
(see Zvelebil 1994, 372-5). 

10 Contrary to Adam’s reports (Long 1868), A.D. Campbell’s report on the Bellari/Bellary district 
(in the eastern part of nowadays Karnataka), which to the best of my knowledge is supposed to 
be the most detailed account of early 18 ,h -century education in the Madras Presidency, does not 
take into account Sanskrit schools. As its author writes: ‘[...] there are 23 places of instruction 
attended by Brahmins exclusively, in which some of the Hindoo sciences, such as theology, as¬ 
tronomy, logic and law are still imperfectly taught in the Sanscrit language. In these places of 
Sanscrit instruction in the Hindoo sciences, attended by youths, and often by persons far ad¬ 
vanced in life, education is conducted on a plan entirely different from that pursued in the 
schools, in which children are taught reading, writing and arithmetic only, in the several ver¬ 
nacular dialects of the country. I shall endeavour to give a brief outline of the latter, as to them 
the general population of the country is confined [...]’ (Campbell 1823, see extract 1834, 350). For 
a study of epigraphic records about Sanskrit education in the area of Tamil Nadu during the ‘an¬ 
cient and medieval’ period, see Madhavan 2013. 

11 Note that Adam remarks that students of Sanskrit schools were instructed at home (Long 
1868, 196), and that those who went to elementary schools, where writing and calculus were 
taught through Bengali and Hindi, mostly pursued carriers as accountants. However, Adam also 
reports a few elementary schools, where elements of Sanskrit grammar and lexicography were 
taught to pupils (Long 1868,167). 
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specifically, these registers see the combination of Sanskrit nominal and verbal 
stems with Tamil morphology (case and verbal endings). This is the case for the 
so-called Brahmin Tamil, a not so well-studied variety of Tamil spoken by com¬ 
munities of brahmins. 12 

Besides Tamil brahmins, among those who happen to be particularly familiar 
with Sanskrit are the learned scholars belonging to the Srivaisnava branches of 
Tamil Nadu (and Karnataka). Srivaisnavism is a multifaceted and widespread re¬ 
ligious tradition that is embraced by both brahmins and non-brahmins. It also 
includes a community of scholars devoted to the study of ubhayavedanta, i.e. a 
specific corpus of texts composed both in Sanskrit and Tamil (see Venkatachari 
1978). A great deal of Srivaisnava literature is composed in Manipravalam (‘gem 
and coral’, spelled manipravalam in Sanskrit and manippiravalam in Tamil). This 
could be variously defined as a highly Sanskritised register of Tamil (as in the 
case of the abovementioned Brahmin Tamil), or as mixed language (see Mccann 
2016). 13 

No matter which label we decide to attribute to it, the register of Tamil annota¬ 
tion found in certain copies of the Namalinganusasanas is a highly Sanskritised one 
(see below §§ 5.4-5). It seems safe to assume that Tamil Brahmins and scholars be¬ 
longing to the Srivaisnava communities were the most probable audience for these 
annotations. However, one should not think of the latter as the only target for these 
works. Below in § 5.1, we will see that although a conspicuous number of paratexts, 
in particular of invocations, is in honour of Visnu, other manuscripts pay homage 
to Siva, and certain sets of annotations to the Namalingamisasana are meant to be 
for the benefit of students of any confession. 


12 A number of short descriptions of Brahmin Tamil and various references to its features can 
be found in, for instance, Burnell 1877; Bloch 1910; Bright 1960a, b; and Zvelebil 1959,1960, and 
1963. However, to the best of my knowledge, a comprehensive investigation of this register of 
Tamil remains a desideratum. 

13 The ratio between Sanskrit and Tamil stems in Manipravalam is a prerogative of the stylistic 
inclination of each individual author. Indigenous definitions of Manipravalam can be found, but 
they can hardly be used to label Srivaisnava literature. Two grammars, the Lilatilakam (see Go- 
pala Pillai 1985, 95-109) and the Viracoliyam (see Gopal Iyer 2005, 711), envisage a belletrist do¬ 
main for the use of Manipravalam as it is said, respectively, to require either the presence of rasa 
(‘aesthetic experience’) or of some particular stylistic features, on top of a specific set of linguistic 
- mostly morphological - features. Thus, both works do not seem to include commentarial liter¬ 
ature, such as that of the Srivaisnavas , in their definitions. However, Viracoliyam 182 also seems 
to suggest the existence of another possible phonological/graphic mix of the two languages 
called virav’ iyal (‘mixed nature’). The Viracoliyam leads us to a further dimension of multilin¬ 
gualism, i.e. its graphic representation. In fact, it is quite common to find a mixture of Tamil 
script and Tamilian Grantha script both in manuscripts and inscriptions. 
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4 Retrieving information from manuscripts 

In 2002 Hartmut Scharfe published the most up-to-date overview of the educa¬ 
tional system in pre-modern India based on (mostly Sanskrit and, to a more lim¬ 
ited extent, Tamil) textual sources. In this article I would like to stress the im¬ 
portance of another precious source of data that can be used to reconstruct the 
educational practices of India: manuscripts. 

Virtually every complete manuscript contains textual elements that can be 
collectively called paratexts. These can accompany the main text of the manu¬ 
script by means of fixing the temporal and spatial coordinates of its reproduction 
(e.g. a colophon reporting date and place of production), or by recording the state 
of its reception and interpretation (e.g. a set of annotations commenting upon its 
content according to a specific school of thought). In a way, paratexts can be seen 
as the interfaces between texts and their material instantiations. 14 

One should notice that paratexts are usually not reported in printed editions. 
In this way, a number of precious indications about the history of texts in their 
actual contexts is overlooked. 15 As a consequence, the intention underlying the 
production of a new copy of a text, i.e. a new manuscript, can be lost. In subsec¬ 
tion 6, we will see how it is possible to argue that manuscripts of the Namalihga- 
nusasana with Tamil annotations were used as educational tools on the basis of 
their paratexts. This will also enable us to reconsider some of the general assump¬ 
tions concerning the role played by manuscripts in teaching and learning. 

In fact, what emerges from the modern or even contemporary literature on 
the topic of education in South Asia (in particular, education in Sanskrit and 
Tamil) is that students were generally discouraged, if not prohibited, to use man¬ 
uscripts. This view can be found in ethnographic accounts as well as in colonial 


14 The concept of paratext was first introduced by Genette 1987, whose focus was on modern 
Western printed books. For various examples of studies of paratexts in manuscripts, see Ciotti 
and Lin 2016. For an introduction to the study of manuscript as material objects, see Quenzer 
2014. 

15 This is not only the case for marginal invocations, but also for more conspicuous types of par¬ 
atexts, such as such as intralinear annotations (see n. 2). A blatant case is that of commentaries 
(here also subsumed under the category of paratexts) of Sanskrit kavyas, which contrary to the 
commentaries of, for instance, grammatical or philosophical works, have been object of a limited 
scholarly interest, at least until recently. A call for more attention to this kind of commentarial 
literature, which has in the case of certain works a prominent didactic function, is represented 
by Isaacson and Goodall’s (2003-) ongoing edition of Vallabhadeva’s Raghupancika. For the re¬ 
lationship between various commentaries of kavyas and how these are textualised in manu¬ 
scripts, see Klebanov 2017, which also includes a survey of the secondary literature on the topic. 
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administrative reports. Even more strongly such a view is enhanced in the litera¬ 
ture that regards Vedic education as representative of education in South Asia in 
general, thus putting an overemphasis on orality over writing (see references in 
Fuller 2001). The quotation from Scharfe in the previous subsection epitomises 
such a view: ‘the textbook [i.e. the manuscript] may be in the hands of the 
teacher, but the student is introduced to it, if at all, only after he has mastered the 
practice’. 

However, from the same literature it is possible to gather data outlining a 
more lively connection between students and manuscripts. I refer here in partic¬ 
ular to intermediate students, who would have reached enough intellectual ma¬ 
turity to be able to engage individually with texts, whether new ones, or those 
explained in class by the teacher. 16 Furthermore, even in the case of Vedic educa¬ 
tion, the number and character of prohibitions against the use of manuscripts 
(see, for instance, Kane 1941, 347-349) can be easily understood as evidence of 
the fact that manuscripts were actually used. 

As for guru s (‘teachers’), it is usually said that they would employ manu¬ 
scripts as mnemonic aids only, recurring to them for refreshing their memories 
about texts they had previously familiarised with, or even fully learnt by heart 
(see, for instance, Gover 1874; Galewicz 2011,141). However, high-profile teachers 
were also scholars who would have continued engaging with new texts, therefore 
acquiring new manuscripts on which to study (a practice that in this context also 
means exercising one’s own memory). 17 

These assumptions are however based on scarce evidence. One can more 
soundly argue that manuscripts, in particular those containing texts well-known 
for being part of the standard curriculum such as the Namalihganusasana, were 
not so far removed from the educational praxis of students and teachers by as¬ 
sessing their paratextual materials. 18 


16 For instance, while talking about students of Sanskrit in the Rajshahi district of Bengal, 
Adam (see Long 1868, 123) remarks that: ‘[h]is books he either inherits from some aged relative 
or at his own expense and with his own hands he copies those works that are used in the college 
as text-books. [...] most of the labor of copying is performed by night after the studies of the day 
have been brought to a close.’ 

17 A renowned example is that of U.V. Caminataiyar, who extensively toured Tamil Nadu be¬ 
tween the late 19 th and early 20 th century searching for Tamil manuscripts (see Zvelebil 1994). 

18 Galewicz 2011 employed a similar approach for studying manuscripts containing Vedic texts. 
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5 Multilingual manuscripts 

Before moving to the analysis of the paratexts, it may be helpful to focus shortly 
on the nature of multilingual manuscripts, which are especially relevant for at¬ 
tempting a reconstruction of the educational practice of 19 th -century Tamil Nadu. 
In this context, by the expression ‘multilingual manuscripts’ I refer to manu¬ 
scripts containing Sanskrit texts accompanied by Tamil annotations. All to¬ 
gether, they constitute a small group of manuscripts if compared to the oceanic 
amount of bundles containing just monolingual texts. However, their didactic 
scope seems to be clear: these are Sanskrit texts presented through vernacular 
lenses, i.e. in the language spoken by the students. 19 

Manuscript catalogues generally report whether a manuscript contains more 
than one script. Therefore, as Tamil language is written almost exclusively in 
Tamil script, when the latter is mentioned next to the indication ‘Grantha script’, 
we automatically know that that manuscript must contain texts in both Sanskrit 
and Tamil. As for which Sanskrit texts are more frequently accompanied by Tamil 
annotations, from a cursory view through some catalogues (Narahari 1951, Kup- 
puswami Sastri and Subrahmanya Sastri 1938, Parameshwara Aithal 1968, and 
Sastri 1933) it emerges that manuscripts containing lexicographical works (virtu¬ 
ally almost exclusively copies of the Namalihganusasana) are by far the most 
common. 20 These are followed by manuscripts with works on niti (in particular 
the collection of subhasitas called Nitisara), medicine (in particular the Nanavi- 
dhavaidya), and astronomy/astrology. 21 Anyway, this list serves only the purpose 
to offer an impressionistic view: a study - even a mere statistical evaluation - of 
the kinds of Sanskrit texts that can be found together with Tamil annotations is 
yet to be written. It seems evident that basic didactic purposes were the main con¬ 
cerns of the authors of these Tamil annotations: on the one hand, as already said, 
lexicography, but also easy-to-digest moral teachings (niti), were at the founda- 


19 A more frequent case of multilingualism is that of a manuscript containing a Sanskrit text 
and a colophon written in Tamil, or in a hybrid of the two languages (see Ciotti and Franceschini 
2016). 

20 It should be said though that the Namalihganusasana is overall one of the most copied texts 
in all of South Asia. 

21 Also, one find sporadic occurrences of manuscripts with Tamil annotations to ritual texts (for 
which see in particular the catalogues of the manuscript collections of the Institut Fran^ais de 
Pondichery - Varadachari 1986,1987, and 1990; Grimal and Ganesan 2002), kavyas, Jain works, 
stotras and a few other Sanskrit texts. 
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tions of any curriculum in Sanskrit studies, whereas medicine and astronomy/as¬ 
trology were disciplines in which a superficial grasp of Sanskrit would have suf¬ 
ficed to most practitioners for their everyday activity. 

What remains difficult to evaluate from the catalogues is what kind of Tamil 
register hides behind the indication ‘Tamil script’. Whether it is the highly San- 
skritised register that is commonly used to comment on the Namalihganusasana 
or any other cannot be assessed. Furthermore, as a rule of thumb, one can get an 
idea of the nature of such annotations on the basis of the terms used in the title 
description found in the catalogues. For instance, if the annotations are just 
glosses to single words the term nighantu is sometimes inserted, whereas for more 
elaborated forms of vernacular commentaries other terms can be used, such as 
tika, vyakhya, and pancika. In the latter case, the identification of a manuscript 
containing a Sanskrit text annotated in Tamil is made easier, as an entry would 
be given as Namalihganusasanam Dravidatikasahitam (see e.g. AL72614). 

In this brief excursus I have not touched upon the vast corpus of the 
Srivaisnava commentarial literature, of which a good deal is written in the above- 
mentioned highly Sanskritised register of Tamil called Manipravalam (see § 2 and 
Venkatachari 1978). The entries of these works are not only found in Sanskrit 
manuscript catalogues, but also in some Tamil catalogues (see, for instance, 
Olaganatha Pillay 1964). 

Multilingualism seems to be the feature characterising manuscripts with a 
well-defined intended audience, namely teacher and students. Surely, this kind 
of manuscript exemplifies how texts were widely manipulated by interspersing 
the mula texts with glosses and annotations, possibly in order to make them use¬ 
ful for students. In terms of a purely speculative exercise, one could even argue 
that Tamil annotations were in competition with annotations composed in San¬ 
skrit, which are in any case those found in the large majority of annotated man¬ 
uscripts. One could speculate about pockets of Sanskrit education in which the 
vernacular medium was privileged, and possibly only advanced students were 
invited to engage with more complex commentaries composed in Sanskrit. 
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6 Engagingwith paratexts 

6.1 Religious affiliation 

The close association between the copies of the Namalihganusasanas with Tamil 
annotations - at least those I have been able to assess - and a Vaisnava religious 
context can be convincingly argued on the basis of several paratexts. For instance, 
in the colophon of AL69312 [lrl-2] the name of the father of a borrower of the man¬ 
uscript is given as Srinivacayyankar from Paracur (= Paracur, Tiruvannamalai dis¬ 
trict): Ayyankar is a typical Srivaisnava brahmanical name. Similarly, ORI3318 has 
an ownership tag attached to the verso side of its guard leaf reporting that this is 
the 9 th in a series of manuscripts that belonged to a certain S. Kirusna Ayyankar. 

Particularly informative in terms of religious affiliation are the invocations 
found throughout the manuscripts. For instance, AL70820 [lrl] opens with a well- 
known verse addressed to Visnu: 

suklambaradharam visnum sasivarnam caturbhujam \ 
prasannavadanam dhyayet sarvavighnopasantaye || 

One should meditate on the wearer of the white garment Visnu, of moon-like complexion, 
four-armed, with a kind face, for the removal of every obstacle. 

Furthermore, AL71010 [lrl] opens with the so-called hayagriva-stotra (note that 
Hayagriva is a manifestation of Visnu): 

jndnanandamayam devam nirmalasphatikakrtim \ 
adharam sarvavidyanam hayagnvam upasmahe || 

We honour Hayagriva, the god abounding in knowledge and bliss, with a spotless moonstone¬ 
like [bluish] complexion, the foundation of all sciences. 

Praises for Visnu are also found in marginal invocations, in particular in the rather 
common formula harih om \ subham astu (‘Hari (= Visnu) om, may there be pros¬ 
perity’). Examples are found in RE37121 [2r], E01272 [GLlr] and ORI3317 [GLr]. On 
the margin of AL70820 [lr] one reads srirama jeyam (‘0 sri Rama, victory!’). A mar¬ 
ginal invocation to Hayagriva together with Ramanuja - the founding figure of 
Srivaisnavism - is a few times repeated on the guard leaf of ORI3318; e.g. on its 
verso side it reads: srimate - ramanujaya namah [?] hayagrivaya namah \ (‘Honour 
to srimat Ramanuja, honour to Hayagriva’). 
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However, it is indeed also possible to come across copies of the Namalihga¬ 
nusasana with Tamil annotations containing paratextual elements of a Saiva char¬ 
acter. In this respect, it may be interesting to compare two particular manuscripts, 
namely RE37121 and RE45807. Both offer glosses to the various words of the first 
verse of the Namalihganusasana: 

yasya jnanadayasindhor agadhasyanagha gunah \ 
sevyatam aksayo dhirah sa sriyai cdmrtaya ca || 

0 sages! The imperishable one, the unfathomable ocean of knowledge and compassion, 
whose qualities are spotless, he should be worshipped for sri and immortality. 

We will come back in more detail on the interpretation of this verse (§ 5.5). For the 
time being, it is relevant to note the interpretation of the word sriyai (‘for srf). On 
the one hand, RE37121 [2rl] glosses it as laksmiyin atiporuttum (‘for the sake of [wor¬ 
shipping] Laksmi’s foot’), LaksmI being Visnu’s spouse. On the other hand, 
RE45807 [3r6] glosses sriyai ca as aisvaryyattum poruttum (‘for the sake of [obtain¬ 
ing] divine power’), where aisvaryyam (‘sovereignty’) is a way to refer to Siva’s 
power. The Saiva affiliation of RE45807 is further corroborated by the marginal in¬ 
vocation on the recto side of its second guard leaf, which reads civamayam (‘Siva in 
essence’, ‘all glory to Siva’). 


6.2 Additional verses on the target of the Tamil annotations 

That Tamil annotations to the Namalihganusasana were meant for the benefit of 
young students is not only clear from secondary sources stating the importance of 
this mula text for learning Sanskrit, but also from evidence found in manuscripts. In 
particular, manuscripts containing two particular sets of such annotations, i.e. those 
authored by Vaidyanatha Yajvan and Venkatesvara, present some extra verses men¬ 
tioning balas (lit. ‘boys’, thus ‘young students’) as the intended audience. 

Manuscripts AL72614 and RE50420 are two copies of Vaidyanatha Yajvan’s an¬ 
notations. They both contain, the former at its beginning [lrl-2] and the latter at its 
end [unnumbered folio r2-4] (corresponding to image 109 in the IFP file), the follow¬ 
ing couple of stanzas: 

balavyutpadanarthaya vaidyanathena yajvana \ 
kriyate 'marakosasya vyakhya dravidabhasaya \ 
padavalcyapramandnam paragaih purvasuribhih \ 
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nirniya lilchyateyo 'rthah sa evatra vilikhyate || 22 

The commentary ( vyakhya ) of the Amarakosa is composed by Vaidyanatha Yajvan in Tamil 
language for the instruction of young students. The meaning of the means of knowledge of 
words and sentences, which is written by previous accomplished (paragaih ) scholars after 
having ascertained it, is here exactly copied (?). 

Similarly, E00044 [unnumbered rl] (corresponding to image 30 in the EFEO file) 
contains a small fragment of Venkatesvara’s Amarapancika (the title is partly read¬ 
able on the left margin of the damaged folio). Here I report the verse found just at 
the beginning of the text: 

srisailavemkatesanav anamya sivakesavau \ 
bdlakanandajananim karomy amarapahcikam || 

Having bowed to the lords ( °isana ) of the holy [abodes of] Saila and Vemkata, [namely] Siva 
and Kesava (= Visnu), I compose the Amarapancika, bestower of happiness for young stu¬ 
dents. 23 

Interestingly, Venkatesvara’s Amarapancika also represents an example of a set of 
annotations that is meant for the benefit of both Vaisnava and Saiva students. 24 


22 RE50420 presents a slightly unmetrical reading of the beginning of the first verse as it reads 
balanam vyutpadanarthaya. 

23 E01272 contains a copy of the same set of Tamil annotations (with some variants) and mentions 
several times Venkatesvara as their author; e.g. [7rl] srimad atreyavemkatesvaravi\ra/citdydm [7r2] 
amarapahcikayam svargavivaranam (‘[This is] the explanation [on the names] of heaven in the Am- 
arapahcika composed by srimad Atreya Vemkatesvara’). The last folio of UVSL1365 (possibly 262r) 
- the only folio of the manuscript I could check - concludes what is probably a further copy of 
Verikatesvara’s annotations. It reads iti srilimgappasuritanujasnvemkatesvarabhattdrakaka- 
vikaviracitayam ama[rapanci]ka samaptah | (Anonymous 1977, 38 emends and reads iti srilingap- 
pasuritanujasrivemkatesvarabhattarakakaviviraviracitdm [sic!] - amarapancika samapta ‘The Ama¬ 
rapancika composed (emend °viracitdm into viracita - GC) by Srlvemkatesvarabhattaraka, excellent 
poet son of Srllingappasuri, is completed’). Furthermore, the GOML catalogue lists three other man¬ 
uscripts which are given the title of Ndmalingdnusdsanavydkhya Amarapahjika by Venkatesvara, 
but I could not inspect them. The catalogue of the Adyar Library lists nine works with the same title, 
among which I have inspected AL69312 and AL70200 (both with some variants). It is probable that 
the work of Venkatesvara enjoyed a certain degree of popularity. 

24 Another manuscript containing the name of the author of its Tamil annotations is n° 4971 of 
the Saraswathi Mahal Library in Tanjavur/Thanjavur. I have not been able to check this manuscript 
personally, but the second verse at its beginning is given in the catalogue (Sastri 1930, 3837) as: 
kriyate srinivasena yajvana balabodhini \ tika hy amarakosasya samyag agastyabhasaya || (‘The 
Balabodhini [Instruction for young students], a commentary (tika) of the Amarakosa, is thoroughly 
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6.3 A compendium of nominal declensions 

RE45807, which contains a copy of the Namalihganusasana with Tamil annotations 
entitled Amarapandkai (different from the Amarapandka mentioned above), also 
presents a kind of paratext that is unique among the manuscripts that I have been 
able to scrutinise. One could label such a paratext ‘appendix’. In fact, as the Ama¬ 
rapandkai ends on folio 205, one then encounters two additional texts. 

First, on an unnumbered folio (corresponding to image 212 in the IFP file) there 
is a list of Tamil case endings presented in a single column (see Fig. 1): 


avan - yivan - aval - yival - a tu yitua pm 

avanai yivanai avalai yivalai atai yitai a dvi 

ale yote tri 

kol poruttu ca 

ninnuii kattilum nimittam aleyulm] 25 pa 

Haim 26 utaiya sa 

ilium He sa 


Here the case endings are presented according to the traditional progressive order 
from the pra[thama vibhakti] (‘first case’) to the sa\ptami vibhakti ] (‘seventh case’), 
excluding the vocative case. Note that the first and second case, i.e. nominative and 
accusative respectively, are exemplified by third person singular pronouns (mascu¬ 
line, feminine, and neuter), which are also given according to the two deixes (e.g. atu 
‘that’ and (y)itu ‘this’). 27 

Thereafter, seven folios (corresponding to images 213-219 in the IFP file; with a 
double page number 5!) contain a rupavall (‘list of declensions’) arranged in columns. 28 
For instance, the declension of akarantah pullimgo ramasabdah (‘the word Rama, end¬ 
ing in -a, masculine’), i.e. of the masculine nominal stem in short -a, is provided as fol¬ 
lows on [unnumbered folio lr, column 1] (corresponding to image 213 in the IFP file): 


composed by Srinivasa Yajvan in the language of Agastya’). Note that Agastya is traditionally con¬ 
sidered the founding figure of the Tamil grammatical tradition (see e.g. Chevillard 2009). 

25 Most probably, this section should be understood as ‘[The endings] -nin and -kattil [indicating] 
cause, and -ale.’ 

26 Most probably, ikum (read iku-um) is a way to represent the ending of the Tamil fourth case, 
which would be usually indicated as -(/c)/oi. This ending is normally used to render the Sanskrit 
sixth case in Manipravalam. 

27 Both lists of pronouns are followed by the syllable a. In Tamil this syllable is also a word mean¬ 
ing ‘cow’. My tentative guess is that the two as are examples of the nominative and accusative cases 
of an inanimate noun, which can be left morphologically unmarked. 

28 In particular, these folios contain declensions of nominal and pronominal stems, exceptions 
such as the noun sakhi (‘friend’), and the number dvi (‘two’). 




Fig. 2: RE45807 [3r] (RE45807-007.jpg). 
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alcarantah pullimgo ramasabdah 


ramah ramau ramah 

prathamai 

he rama he ramau he ramah 

sambuddhi 

ramam ramau raman 

dvitryyai 

ramena ramabhyam ramaih 

triti 

ramaya ramabhyam ramebhyah 

caturthi 

ramat ramabhyam ramebhyah 

\pahca]mi 

ramasya ramayoh ramanam 

sasthi 

rame ramayoh ramesu 

saptami 


Together with its appendixes, RE45807 constitutes what seems to be a reference 
work for the formation of nouns in both Manipravalam and Sanskrit. Manipravalam 
nouns can be formed by adding the required Tamil endings, which are listed in the 
first appendix, to Sanskrit nominal stems listed in the Namalinganusasana. On the 
other hand, the same Sanskrit nominal stems can be declined according to the ex¬ 
amples provided in the second appendix. 


6.4 Glosses and annotations to the Namalinganusasana 

Full-fledged Sanskrit commentaries to the Namalinganusasana were most probably 
the object of interest of advanced students and scholars. If we consider those com¬ 
mentaries with a clear Southern Indian provenance, for instance, we can see that 
Lingayasurin’s Amarapadavivrti focuses mostly on etymological explanations of 
single lexemes, whereas Mallinatha Suri’s Amarapadaparijata offers etymological 
remarks and a number of quotations from other relevant texts, such as Panini’s 
Astadhyayi (Ramanathan 1971). On the other hand, Tamil annotations to the 
Namalinganusasana are rather simple. In most cases, we find one Tamil gloss for 
each lexical sub-group. An example of the latter case is found in RE45807 [3v7-8], 
where the list of names of asuras (‘anti-gods’) is presented as follows: 

asurah | daityah | daiteyah | danujah | indrarayah | danavah | sukrasisyah | ditisutah | pur- 
vadevah | suradvisah | yinta -10 - asural per \ 

Here the verse about the names for anti-gods is not reported, instead its word by 
word division is given, followed by the simple gloss yinta 10 asural per (‘these ten 
are the names of the anti-gods’). 29 


29 Note that the plural ending -a] in asural is a typical feature of Brahmin Tamil. 
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However, at times ampler annotation is provided for some lexical sub-groups. 
One more example from RE45807 [3r4-6] will clarify this point (see Fig. 2): 

svah | avyayam | svargah | nakah | tridivah | tridasalayah | suralokah | dyoh 30 1 dyodivau 
| divat | dve | striyah | dyo | sabdam \ okarantam | divach sabdam \ vakarantam \ yinta - 2 - 
strilimgam | trivistapam | klibe | napumsakalimgattile varttikkim 31 - yinta 9m - svargattuklaip 
per - 

I have marked in bold the words singled out from the mula verse. I have left un¬ 
marked the two words composing dyodivau, which is split as dyoh and divat, 32 
preceding and following the compound, respectively. I have marked the Tamil an¬ 
notations in italics. Apart from the final remark for the whole subsection, i.e. yinta 
9m svargattukkup per (‘these nine are the names of heaven’), one also finds some 
further annotations, contrary to the subsection seen before. On the one hand, we 
are here offered remarks about the stems of the words dyo and div, which are clas¬ 
sified as ending in -o ( okarantam ) and -v ( vakarantam ), respectively. On the other 
hand, we find annotations to the Sanskrit terms used to indicate the feminine and 
neuter gender of certain words (as it normally happens in the Namalihganusasana ): 
striyah as strilimgam, and klibe as napumsakalimgattile. 

In some manuscripts, one finds versions of these extended annotations char¬ 
acterised by a large use of abbreviations. An example is found in ORI3317 [3vl-2]: 

svah | a | svargah | nakah | tridivah - tridasalayah - suralokah | pu | dyauh - o - dyauh | va 
- strl | trivistapam | na | inta \ 9m - svargattuklaip peyar \ 

Here, a stands for avyaya (‘indeclinable’), pu for pumlinga (‘masculine’), na for na- 
pumsakalinga (‘neuter’), stri for strilihga (‘feminine’), o for okaranta (‘[nominal 
stem] ending in -o’), and va for vakaranta (‘[nominal stem] ending in -v’). 

After analysing this as well as other similar passages, it seems to me that even 
in case two manuscripts share the same set of annotations, the amount of variant 
readings is remarkable. Changes in the order of words, omissions and synonyms 
are evidence of a rather fluid transmission (see example in Appendix 1). Such fluid¬ 
ity could suggest that these manuscripts were not intended to transmit a fixed text, 
but contained notes for teaching and learning the root-text {mula). In other words. 


30 RE45807 originally reads dvyoh. 

31 The word varttikkim appears several times in similar positions in this manuscript. However, 
its precise meaning and etymology (cf. Skr. varttika ‘explanatory annotation’?) escapes me. 

32 Since the second nominal root should be div-, I am inclined to understand -at as a metalin¬ 
guistic grammatical marker. However, I cannot trace such affix in the literature. 
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these manuscripts may have been an aide-memoire for the mula, but not for the an¬ 
notations, which vary from copy to copy. Therefore, I would argue that, contrary to 
the mula text, Tamil annotations, together with their educational bearing, were 
bound to the manuscript and not to memory, and that therefore manuscripts should 
have been actively used as educational tools, possibly by both teachers and learners. 
Further philological features can also be considered in order to account for the possi¬ 
bility that students were in fact active users of at least some of the manuscripts here 
under investigation. In particular, a number of scribal mistakes can be explained if 
one assumes that the scribes were still inexperienced Sanskritists. For instance, aspi¬ 
rated consonants are not rarely written down as unaspirated ones, a fact which could 
also hint to a Tamil speaking scribe; and colophons, when composed in Sanskrit, can 
present a rather broken variety of the language (see n. 21 and 22). 


6.5 A commentarial leap 

In most manuscripts, the annotations to the first five verses of the 
Namalihganusasana, i.e. the invocation (verse 1) and the instructions on how to 
use the thesaurus (verses 2-4), are notably different from those to the other verses 
of the mula text. There, we do not just find simple glosses, but we are presented 
with more or less lengthy commentaries. These are usually annotated according 
to a specific system known as pancalaksana (‘five explanations’). 

Given a verse, this pattern runs as follows; 1. the words of the verse are di¬ 
vided and the sandhi dissolved (padaccheda), 2. words are rearranged according 
to a syntax free of metrical constraints ( anvayokti ), 3. grammatical complexes 
such as compounds are analysed ( vigraha ), 4. the meaning of individual words is 
explained, i.e. glossed {padarthabodha ), 5. and the gist of the verse is provided 
(,tatparya ). 33 The pancalaksana system has a clear didactic nature (see also 
Goodall and Isaacson 2003, 1-li for the case of commentaries on kavyas). Stu¬ 
dents are taken step by step through the components of each verse. It is possible 
to assume that this system also corresponds to the way in which teachers orally 
instructed their pupils. 

Not all the stages of the pancalaksana are always present in the manuscripts 
I have investigated (often the tatparya is skipped). An example that presents four 
out of five of these stages is RE45807 [lrl—6]: 


33 For a short but informative report about pancalaksana and the stanzas in which the five ele¬ 
ments are listed together, see Formigatti (2015, 66-67). For more detailed information on the 
pancalaksana , see Tubb and Boose 2007. 
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[mula] 

yasya jnanadayasindhor agadhasyanagha gunah | sevyatam alcsayo dhtras sa sriyai 
camrtaya ca | 

\padaccheda] 

yasya [|] jnanadayasindhoh | agadhasya | anaghah | gunah | sevyatam | aksayah | dhtrah | 
sah | sriyai | ca | amrtaya | 

[anvayokti] 

he dhtrah | jnanadayasindhoh | agadhasya | yasya gunah | anaghah | aksayah | sah | sriyai | 
amrtaya ca | ca | sevyatam | 

[ padarthabodha, including the vigraha of the compound jnanadayasindhoh] 

he dhtrah | (a)hoy vidvamsale | jnanadayasindhoh | jnana - jnanattuklaim | daya | 
dayaiklaim | sindhoh | samudrarajanaip poleyu[m] - agadhasya | agadhahrdayam 
ayum - yasya - ydt[’\ oru tevataiyanutaiya (guna)h | gunahkalukkum | anaghah | 
dosarahitam akavum - aksayah | nasarahitar ay iruppar ay \ sah | anta devataikalai \ 
sriyai ca | aisvaryyattum poruttum \ amrtaya ca | motcattum poruttum \ sevyatam | 
sevikkiren - 

Often, padaccheda, anvayokti, vigraha, and padarthabodha are merged together. 
For instance, in AL70820 [lrl-2] one just reads what corresponds to the 
padarthabodha section of RE45807 just mentioned above: 

he dhtrah | varunkoP 1 vidvamsarkale \ jnanadayasindhoh | jnana | jnanattuklaim \ daya [|] 
dayaiklcum \ etc. 

In certain manuscripts the commentary to verse 1 is remarkably more complex 
than the commentaries to verses 2 to 4.1 have come across two of such cases, 
namely ORI3317 and RE22704. 35 ORI3317 presents a conflated version of the 
pahcalaksana system following the mula-. a first stage joining padaccheda, an¬ 
vayokti, vigraha, and padarthabodha, and a second stage offering a relatively 
lengthy tatparya (the full text is given in Appendix 2 together with a tentative 
translation). In RE22704 too we find the mula text followed by a conflated version 


34 The word varunkol is rather obscure. It could be a variant form of standard Tam. varunkal 
(‘let’s come’) or of Brahmin Tamil varunko, here used in the sense of summoning the 
vidvamsarkal (‘sages’). 

35 This is also the case for the Tamil annotations contained in an early printed edition of the 
Ndmalinganusdsana by a certain Ramanujacaryyar (alias Citraktitam Kandadai Sesadri), entitled 
Amarapadakalpataru and dated 1849. Annotations to verses 1 to 4 are also here rather lengthy. 
Interestingly, part of those to verse 1 are identical to those found in ORI3317. 
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of the pancalaksana system, but in addition we also find an avataranikai (‘intro¬ 
duction’) inserted before each verse. 

RE22704 is particularly notable for it makes an even bigger commentarial 
leap than ORI3317 thanks to its very sophisticated tatparya section at verse 1. It 
reports extensively on alternative meanings for selected words and the religious 
and sectarian bearing of such interpretations. Furthermore, this section seems to 
adapt and extend many remarks already found in the Amarapadaparijata, the 
commentary of the Namalinganusasana composed by Mallinatha Suri (Rama- 
nathan 1971), who is explicitly mentioned in the text. 36 

RE22704 clearly shows that Tamil annotations too can provide a platform for 
complex exegetical exercises. It also questions the boundary between Sanskrit 
and Tamil as access to more or less complex contents may have not been so 
strictly regimented by the language choice. Although, statistically, the opposi¬ 
tion between Sanskrit vs Tamil annotations seems to correspond to that between 
sophisticated vs elementary annotations, manuscripts such as ORI3317 and 
RE22704 are witnesses of the fact that there was room for relevant exceptions. 
Unfortunately, at present I do not have enough elements in order to establish who 
accessed these more complex Tamil annotations, whether intermediate students, 
or more advanced ones and teachers. 


7 Conclusions 

In the Indian intellectual history memory was by far the most prestigious tool for 
learning, but not at all the only one. It is in fact not easy to make sense of manu¬ 
scripts such as those containing the Namalinganusasana with Tamil annotations, 
if we do not understand them as learning and teaching tools. If a teacher had 
doubts or memory gaps, he could certainly turn to such manuscripts, but it is also 


36 For an in-depth study of the commentary of the first verse of the Amarakosa as found in 
RE22704, see Ciotti and Sathyanarayanan forthcoming. A peculiarity of this manuscript is that 
some Sanskrit words are not only glossed in Tamil, but also in Telugu. Similarly, the very begin¬ 
ning of the manuscript [lrl] reads amarasimhumd[’] ane gramdhakartta amarasimhan enkira 
gramdhakartta, where the meaning ‘the author of the work, Amarasimha’ is repeated twice in 
Telugu and Tamil, respectively. The insertion of Telugu glosses throughout the manuscript 
seems rather idiosyncratic. We can make an educated guess and imagine its scribe, a certain 
Vellankolli Kurunatayyan, to have been a Telugu speaking scholar, who worked in an environ¬ 
ment, such as perhaps the Srivaisnava, in which Sanskrit and Tamil were the main languages of 
intellectual exchange. 
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true that he could have checked Namalinganusasanas with more sophisticated 
Sanskrit commentaries. Advanced students were expected to master enough San¬ 
skrit to be able to access copies of the Namalihganusasana with Sanskrit com¬ 
mentaries, which would have provided also contents of a level of complexity 
more suitable for their intellectual undertakings, such as remarks in vyakarana- 
and nirvacana- style. On the other hand, students who could already read, but 
who were not yet fully proficient in Sanskrit, seem to be not only the most suitable 
recipients of the content of the manuscripts, but also the recipients of the object 
itself. What I argue is that given the kind of texts and paratexts found in the man¬ 
uscripts analysed here, I would challenge the view that beginner students had no 
access to written materials. Facts were most probably rather variegated: schools 
with no manuscripts at all, either because too poor or because relying exclusively 
on oral education, and schools in which the access to manuscripts was not for¬ 
bidden, at least during study hours after class. 

I am aware of the partial limits of my inquiry. For instance, I am puzzled by 
the almost total absence - to the best of my knowledge - of Sanskrit grammatical 
works annotated in Tamil. Whether such differences are indicative of the nature 
of the curricula of students of Sanskrit, in other words of which texts could or 
could not be studied with the help of vernacular explanations, is a possibility to 
explore. Furthermore, the possibility to attribute a specific function to a manu¬ 
script is hampered by the lack of visual variety. In manuscripts from North India 
(Formigatti 2015, 79-80, passim), as well as in those of other manuscript cul¬ 
tures, 37 one could speculate, and at times convincingly argue, that different lay¬ 
outs reflect different functions. On the contrary, the typically monotone layout of 
Southern Indian palm leaves was not manipulated to reflect the function of the 
texts they contained. 38 At the commentarial level, instead, texts can be widely 
disassembled and rearranged in order to meet different educational require¬ 
ments, as in the case of the application of the panealaksana system. 

In conclusion, this article calls for a more disenchanted view on Indie educa¬ 
tion, which is often idealised as the realm of memory. Simply put, that was not 


37 For instance, the way in which annotations can be accommodated on the page helps identi¬ 
fying the educational function of a manuscript in the Islamic context (see Bondarev 2014, 129- 
145 for the case of West Africa) and elsewhere. 

38 There are basically two kinds of layouts in palm-leaf manuscripts from Tamil Nadu: (1) the 
single text block, where the scriptio continua is sometimes interspersed with a very light punc¬ 
tuation {dandas, hyphens, etc.) and seldom, if ever, interrupted by short blank spaces, and (2) 
the much rarer parallel columns (usually from two to four) employed for lists, such as nominal 
declensions (see above RE45807) or akaratis (‘alphabetically arranged lexicons’). A richer vari¬ 
ety of layouts appeared in the domain of written Tamil only with the introduction of printing. 
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always the case. In this respect, while describing the figure of the pandita, 
Aklujkar (2001, 45, n. 8) wrote an insightful remark about the relationship be¬ 
tween orality and manuscripts: 

[...] an intimate and wide connection with the older Indian way of preserving knowledge, 
coupled with an ability to impart that knowledge, is at the core of what pandita means to 
us. The use of the term in performing arts also points in the same direction. It is based on 
the elements (a) of study in the presence of a teacher outside the Western-style academic 
institutions that have become common in South Asia and (b) of oral retention. 

The above observation, however, does not imply that pandits do not build personal librar¬ 
ies, do not prepare manuscripts and editions, or do not make a significant contribution to 
the preservation and deciphering of manuscripts. Their association with reading, writing 
and printing is also close. Their distinction from ‘Western’ and ‘westernized’ scholars con¬ 
sists in the manner in which they relate to these latter activities. 


Appendix 1 

The transmission of Tamil annotations to the Ndmalinganusdsana seems to be 
rather fluid. Even in case of AL72614 and RE50420, both containing sets of anno¬ 
tations ascribed to Vaidyanatha Yajvan, one comes across a remarkable number 
of variants (see § 5.4). Hereafter, one can observe the different arrangement of the 
annotations to verses 7 to 11 of the first book of the Ndmalinganusdsana. I have 
underlined some difficult readings. 

AL72614 [4r3-5r4]: 

amara nirjara devas tridasa vibudhas surah | suparvanas sumanasastridivesa 
divaukasah | aditeya divisado lekha aditinandanah | aditya rbhavo [']svapna 
amartya amrtandhasah | barhirmmukhah rtubhujo glrvana danavarayah | 
vrndaraka daivatani - pumsi va devata striyam | tika | amarah - nirjarah - devah 

- tridasah - vibudhah - surah - suparvanah - sumanasah - tridivesah - divaukasah - 
aditeyah - divisadah - lekhah - aditinandanah - adityah - rbhavah - asvapnah - 
amarttyah - amrtandhasah - barhih mukhah - rtubhujah - girvanah - danavarayah 

- vrndarakah - daivatah - daivatani pumsi - napumsakalimgamum untu \ ayam 
pumsa va - daivatasabdam va - vikalparthe - orukkal pumllimgattile vargattiklaim - 
devata striyam -1 devatasabdam strilimgam | yinta yiruvatti arum devatayalper \ 4 | 
adityavisvavasavastusitabhasvaranilah | maharajikasadhyas ca rudras ca 
ganadevatah | vidyadharopsaroyaksaraksogandharvakimnarah | pisaco 
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guhyakas siddho bhuto [']mi 39 devayonayah | tlka | adityah - dvadasadityakkal 
12 1 visve - visve devarkal -10 - vasavah - astavasukkal - 8 - tusitah - sattrimsattusital 
- 36 1 bhasvarah - 64 - anilah | [?] maharajikah 1761 sadhyah -12- ca - gandapuranam 
| rudrah - ekadasarudral \ 11 | ca - yivarkal - ganadevataikal \ oruy inam 40 ay iruppar 
| vidyadharah - apsarasah - yaksah - raksah - gandharvah - kimnarah - pisacah - 
guhyakah - siddhah - bhutah ami 41 - yivarkal devayonikal - devayonayah - yivarkal 
devayonivisesankal entu 42 collukai \ 6 | 

RE50420 [4r4-5r2] (corresponding to images 16-17 in the IFPfile): 

amarah | niriar ah | de(vasv)ah | tridasah | vibudhah surah | suparvanah | 
sumanasah | tridivesah divaukasah | aditeyah | divasadah 43 | lekhah | 
aditina(nda)nah | adityah | rbhavah | asvapnah amartyah amrtandhasah | 
barhirmukhah rtubhujah | glrvanah danavarayah | vrndara(kah |) daivatani pumsi 
va - daivata striyam inda 26m devatayal per - daivatasabdam strilimgam \ pumsi va 

vikalparthe daivatasabdam pullimgattile vargattikkum \ - adityah 

dvadasadityarkal - visve devarkal -10 - vasavah 8 - tulitah 44 36 - bhasvara 45 - 64 - 
anilah - 39 - maharajikah 226 sadhyah 12 - ca sraddhapuranam - ru(drah 11) ivarkal 
ganadevataiyal oru yenattal ¥ ' ay iruppal - vidyadharah - apsarasah yaksah - 
raksamsi - gandharvah (kinnarah |) pisacah guh(y)akah siddhah bhutah ami 47 
ivarkal devayonikal devayonivisesankal yennum collukai - 


Appendix 2 

Annotations to the first verse of the Namalinganusasana found in ORI3317 [lrl— 
lv5] (see 5.5 and Figs 3 and 4). I have underlined some difficult readings. The text 
is followed by a tentative translation. 


39 Emend to amt. 

40 Read inam. 

41 Emend to amt. 

42 Possibly, read as visesankal ennu. 

43 Emend to divisadah. 

44 Emend to tusitah. Note that the rendering of Skr. s into Tam. I is rather common. 

45 Emend to abhasvarah. 

46 Yenattal is a colloquial form for inattal. 

47 Emend to ami. 
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avighnam astu | yasya jnanadayasindhor agadhasyanagha gunah | sevyatam 
aksayo dhiras sa sriyai camrtaya ca | 1 | jnanadayasindhoh - 

samastartthavisayakam ana jnanam enna sarvarukkum upakari kkukaikki ventiya 
day aiy enna ivaittuku adharana 48 ay iruppan ay - agadhasya du{r)jheyasvabhavam 
akira gambhiryyataiyutaiyan ay- yasya lokavedavedantatadupabrahmanadikahle 
gunavigrahavibhutyaisvaryyadiyuktan ana parabrahmaparamatmaparamapuru- 
sapurusottamavasudevanarayanadisabdavacyatvena prasiddhan ana sriyah- 
patiyinutaiya | gunah asrayanopayogikal ay° asritakaryyopayogikal ay° 
anubhavaparikarankal ayum irunt [’] ulla vatsalyadyasamkhyeyakalyanagunankal 
anaghah dsritavisa(ya)nkaUle nirdustankal aka prakasikiratukal annikke 49 - 
gunah adhyetakkalutaiya prakrtagrandharthajnanapradanopayogikal ana 
niravadhikaniratisayakalyanagunankal anaghah asritavisayattile dosadarsitvam 
akira agham untu dosam af[’] illatukal - aksayah jnanapradatvam illamai yakira 
ksayam untu 50 nasam at{'\ illatavan ay irukkira - sah Ml connapati prasiddhan ay 
irukkura anta sriyahpatiyanavan - he dhlrah dhivaram atal ativyutpatyar asrita- 
vahchitartthapradahkal ana sriyahpatigunahkaUle samdehamara drdhavisvastaf 
ana vlvekikal \ sriyai ca prakrtagrandhartthajnanapurvakasakalavedata- 
tvarddhajnanaya | amrtaya ca - jhanavirodhiy akirav ajhanam akira mrtiy untu 
maranam af[’] illata avamtarapurusartthapurvakaniratisayanamdarupamaha- 
purusartthaya ca - sevyatam uhkafale manovakkayarupatrividhakaranahkaMe 
asrayikkattakkavan 51 | akavittal prabandhadhyetakka\ukku jhanasamrddhyd- 
dyaihikdmusmikapurusdrtthapraddnopayuktaniravadhikdtisayajhanadaydvdtsal- 
yadikalyanagunakaran 52 ay 053 - heyagunarahitan ay° yirukkura sriyahpatin- 
arayanane sarvakiaim apeksitasakalapurusartthattukk[’] aka bhaktyadyu- 
payahkalale asrayaniyan ennu collit talaikkattittu 54 1 


48 Read adharan. 

49 Colloquial for anrikke. 

50 The word untu, which appears twice more in the text, has clearly the function of enru. How¬ 
ever, its morphology and etymology are to me rather obscure (maybe a colloquial form?). 

51 The structure of this sentence is ambiguous. From the point of view of Sanskrit syntax, one 
can understand manovakkayarupatrividhakaranankalale as an apposition (possibly, a bahuvnhi 
compound) qualifying unkalale. In this respect, the whole sentence can be translated as: ‘he is 
fit to be resorted upon by you, who have a threefold means in the form of mind, speech, and 
body’. On the other hand, one can recognise a Tamil syntactic construction, where manovakka- 
yarupatrividhakaranankalale is the instrument by which the action is performed. Hence, the fol¬ 
lowing translation: ‘he is fit to be resorted upon by you thanks to the threefold means in the form 
of mind, speech, and body’. Below I have followed the latter interpretation. 

52 Emend °samrddhya° to °samrddhya°. 

53 Ay° is a standard abbreviation for ayum. 

54 Colloquial for talaikkattirru. 
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‘May there be no obstacle. 0 sages! The imperishable one, the unfathomable 
ocean of knowledge and compassion, whose qualities are spotless, he 
should be worshipped for sri and immortality (1). Jnanadayasindhoh (‘of the 
ocean of knowledge and compassion’): him being the vessel for them, namely 
knowledge, which concerns all meanings, and compassion, which everyone 
needs for [their] assistance (? upakarikkukaikki). Agadhasya (‘unfathomable’): 
being of him whose deepness is difficult to comprehend. Yasya (‘whose’): of the 
husband of Sri, known in the mundane world, the Vedas, the Vedantas, their 
ancillary works ( upabrahmanas ), etc. because of the fact of being called with the 
words Parabrahman, Paramatman, Paramapurusa, Purusottama, Vasudeva, 
Narayana, etc., who has qualities, [divine] form ( vigraha ), manifestation 
(vibhuti), sovereignty, etc. Gunah (‘qualities’): the felicitous qualities to be 
counted from tenderness onwards, which are helpful for taking refuge [in god] 
{asrayanopayogikal), which are helpful for the protection of (lit. for the duty 
concerning) those who took refuge [in god] (asritakdryyopayogikal), and which 
are instrumental for experiencing [god] ( anubhavaparikarankal ). Anaghah 
(‘spotless’): those appearing as defectless ( nir-dusta ) with regard to those who 
took refuge [in god] (?). Alternatively, Gunah: infinite, unsurpassed, and 
felicitous qualities, which are fit for teaching the knowledge of the meaning of 
the foundational work [i.e. the Ndmalinganusdsana] to the students. Anaghah 
(‘blameless’): they are without that, [namely] the fault, i.e. (? untu) the blame, 
which is the fact of showing fault, with regard to those who took refuge [in god] 
(?). Aksayah: he is without that, [namely] destruction, i.e. (? untu) the decay, 
which is the incapacity ( °tvam illdmai) of giving knowledge. Sah (‘he’): he, that 
husband of Sri, who is known according to what was said before. He dhirah (‘0 
sages’): o wise ones who have a firm confidence without (- ara ) [any] doubt in the 
qualities of the husband of Sri, which provide the meanings that are relied upon 
and wished for. 55 Sriyai ca (‘for Sri’): for the abundant (? arddha) knowledge of 
the essence of all the Vedas, based on the knowledge of the meanings of the 
foundational work [i.e. the Ndmalinganusdsana]. Amrtaya ca (‘for immortality’): 
and for the great human aim [= moksa ] consisting of unsurpassed bliss, which is 
based upon the various human aims [i.e. dharma, artha, and kama]-, [moksa] that 
is without that, [namely] death ( maranam ), i.e. (? untu) death ( mrti ), which is 
ignorance, the enemy of knowledge. Sevyatam (‘he should be worshipped’): he 
is fit to be resorted upon by you thanks to the threefold means in the form of mind, 
speech, and body. 


55 I have left untranslated the passage dhiyaramatal ativyutpatyar as I am not sure about its 
meaning, nor whether this is the correct reading of the manuscript. 
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Therefore, Narayanan, husband of Sri, being the receptacle of infinite auspi¬ 
cious qualities, such as preeminence, knowledge, compassion, and tenderness, 
which are fit for teaching to the students of [this] work the human aims of this 
and the other world, such as knowledge and wealth, and being deprived of bad 
qualities, [he] should be resorted upon by the followers of bhakti, etc. for the sake 
of all human aims [namely, dharma, artha, kama (and moksa ?)], which are 
looked for by all (sarvakkum apeksita 0 ). Having said so, it is completed.’ 
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Jurgen Hanneder 

Pre-modern Sanskrit Authors, Editors and 
Readers 

Abstract: Fundamental assumptions in Sanskrit textual criticism hinge upon how 
we conceive of pre-modern Indian text production and transmission. Our infor¬ 
mation about these processes are highly deficient and theories about them must 
remain speculative. This paper will try to get hold of some hardly known actors 
in this process, as proof readers, or editors of literary bequests, through the traces 
left by them in pre-modern Kashmirian texts and manuscripts. 


1 Introduction 

After some decades of reading Sanskrit manuscripts, I noticed that two questions 
have regularly puzzled me. One is the fact that most manuscripts I could or 
wanted to read were not aesthetically or calligraphically pleasing, and the other 
is that many manuscripts were so full of errors that it makes one wonder how 
these texts were actually understood or used. In the case of the first, one is re¬ 
minded of the astonishment of A. W. Schlegel who once mentioned that despite 
the fact that Indian artists were capable of such astounding masterpieces, one 
may—he once wrote—seek in Indian prints for everything but a straight line. But 
at that time Sanskrit printing in India had been practiced for merely a couple of 
decades. It may have to do with our search for uncommon texts, for which no one 
would have produced a calligraphic illuminated and aesthetically stunning apo¬ 
graph, that we usually do not encounter anything of the sort in our daily work. 
Often this perception has been distilled into a very critical view of the activities 
of Indian scribes. As always, there are exceptions to this, there are beautiful man¬ 
uscripts, there is of course a Sanskrit calligraphy, and we now know more about 
scribal practices that show that there were sophisticated regional traditions. 1 

I would like to add that any attitude of Western hubris would be entirely out 
of place here. Some time ago it was found out that a long standing manuscript 
preservation project in Germany had used microfilms that are now already dis¬ 
solving. Some of you may remember the scene in the movie by Quentin Tarantino 
Inglorious Basterds, when a cinema filled with Nazis burns down because the film 


1 See Bhattarai forthcoming. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-008, [MEUSSS] © 2017 J. Hanneder, published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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roll catches fire. The latter phenomenon was in fact not uncommon. At that time 
films were made of something closely resembling the explosive TNT. They caught 
fire easily, in the worst case they exploded through mere shock. As a result his¬ 
torical copies of films from that era are now kept in archives designed to hold 
explosives, especially after a regular archive indeed exploded and burned down, 
because one film had direct contact with metal and suddenly ignited. The histor¬ 
ical solution for this problem was the acetate film, which replaced the old mate¬ 
rial, but it has the disadvantage of disintegrating after some decades, first by ex¬ 
uding a smell of vinegar, then by crumbling into small pieces. This seems to be 
also the fate of the microfilms for ‘preserving’ much older manuscripts. 

It is only by continuous reiteration of the fact that manuscripts in India had 
to be copied frequently because the material would not survive too long in the 
climate, that we tend to forget that no modern reproduction method has been 
able to reach the life span of Indian manuscripts. If we think of Gandhara manu¬ 
scripts the acid paper of the late 19 th and early 20 th century does not cut a good 
figure, the acetate film is still worse and digital media are more short-lived than 
any other medium. It enthuses only as long as we ignore the task of copying and 
converting. When that fails—as with the digital results of some academic projects 
that have run out of funding—the rate of loss is quite spectacular. 

Coming back to the apparent bad shape of our manuscripts, we all know the 
text-book explanation for it, namely, that in India the mukhasthavidya was trium¬ 
phant over mere book learning, and that there were illiterate, uneducated or un¬ 
interested scribes, who counted their 32 syllables merely for the single reason 
that they were paid in units of granthas. For Indian literati who had to read from 
such materials, this state of affairs was undoubtedly a nuisance, and their inevi¬ 
table corrections are now populating the apparati critici of our editions. A prac¬ 
tising editor grows accustomed to this state of affairs and thus may even become 
a little disinterested in the manuscripts themselves; precious and cherished, no 
doubt, for their texts, but not so much as material objects. No resistance to theory 
is needed to explain the fact that Sanskritists often do not care very much for the 
physical side of their sources, simply because it is difficult to explain why it 
would make sense to do so. 

A similar development has taken place with anonymous literature, or litera¬ 
ture about whose authors we know nothing but a name. We have almost stopped 
to ask the question, who wrote this, who copied a manuscript, who edited it, etc., 
simply because we do already know the answer in most cases: that we simply do 
not know and have no way of knowing it. This understandable attitude has not 
encouraged reflection on the roles of the author, of proof readers, editors, critics, 
readers and so forth. 
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All that is well-known and I mention it here, because when we do get a 
glimpse of such realia, we are confused by such concrete information beyond our 
expectation that we sometimes even fail to analyse it properly. In this article I 
shall try to interpret some such passages and investigate what they imply. In 
these passages we shall encounter editors, proof readers and individual readers, 
who are, as it turns out, also potential editors. 


2 Authors 

First, I would like to introduce one specialized but related topic, regarding which 
we have also been used to not noticing what we could call the realia around the 
texts. It is the vexed issue of the author’s variant in textual criticism. In textual 
transmission we sometimes distinguish between variants introduced by scribes 
and variants that go back to the author. Our working hypothesis is that scribal 
variants are many and that they are of a lower quality, whereas the author’s ver¬ 
sion is only one, and that it can be recognized through being the best variant. 
From modern philologies we know that authors often corrected and revised their 
texts. There may be a first print, a second edition and even a ‘last hand edition’. 2 
All of these go back to the author, of course there are errors by the printer but 
they might have been already corrected in the next edition. So why not print the 
last edition? This is not necessarily a good idea, because the editions that were 
read and reviewed are more interesting from the perspective of literary history, 
and these are usually the first, not the last editions. So even when we do have— 
unlike in Sanskrit editing—printed editions approved by the author, even his or 
her last will, it is difficult to edit such texts simply because we have all of them. 
Absurd as it may sound, we may be even forced to print a printer’s error as the 
most authentic text. 

To give you one telling example: There is a line in the opening of Goethe’s 
Faust, surely one of the most-widely read pieces in German literature, where we 
simply do not know whether Goethe meant to say ‘Mein Lied ertont (my song 
sounds)’, or ‘Mein Leid ertont (my suffering sounds)’. Since more man power has 
been spent in Germany on Goethe’s works than on most of Indian Literature, this 
is by the way the only word in the whole work that is still in doubt. 3 


2 ‘Edition letzter Hand’, the last edition produced by the author himself. 

3 fohann Wolfgang Goethe: Faust. Der Tragodie erster Teil. Stuttgart: Reclam 1971. Editionsbe- 
richt, p. 141. 
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The line is: ‘Mein Lied ertont der unbekannten Menge’, which is literally: ‘My 
song sounds to the unknown crowd’. But in fact the first edition of Goethe’s Faust 
printed ‘Mein Leid (my suffering)’, to which Goethe’s secretary Riemer added a 
note in 1809 4 ‘Leid lies: Lied’, which may seem obviously correct in the context, 
because a song resounds rather than suffering. But Goethe never corrected the 
line, it first appeared in an edition produced by the same Riemer and Eckermann 
after the poet’s death. 

A second look shows that this reading is not so unlikely in the context: 

Mein Lied ertont der unbekannten Menge, 

Ihr Beifall selbst macht meinem Herzen bang, 

Und was sich sonst an meinem Lied erfreuet, 

Wenn es noch lebt, irrt in der Welt zerstreuet. 

My verse is sounded to the unknown throng. 

Their very praise my heart must anxious sway; 

And those to whom my song delight could give, 
err on the world dispers’d, if they still live. 5 

Here you see that ‘Lied’ occurs once more. But are the arguments for or against a 
repetition weightier? And is the first reading ‘Leid’ not more accordant with the 
general tone of the verses? Some scholars have argued that ‘Leid’ is original, and 
that ‘Lied’ is a kind of lectio facilior and so forth. 6 The subsequent major editions 
until now print one or the other and are regularly followed by the lesser editions, 
as if this were a fashion choice. From 1903 in the jubilee edition we read ‘Leid’ for 
half a century, followed by almost all editions, 7 then the ‘Akademie-Ausgabe’ in 
1958 prefers ‘Lied’ and this is what we read at school. One almost forgets that 
Goethe’s contemporaries were not aware of a reading ‘Lied’. 

But the main question is of course: was it an oversight, or did the author in 
the end prefer what is actually, or came into being originally, as a mere type-set¬ 
ting error. If you imagine the mirror-inverted ie in front of the type-setter, you can 
see that it can be confused with ei, although traditional type-setters would surely 
have protested. 

This is not the only example to show that the author is not necessarily the 
solution to the problem of variation, but sometimes its source. But the readiness 
to accept such interventions by the author and those working with him decreases 


4 Baumgart 1898,171. 

5 Translation by William Barnard Clarke (Freiburg 1865), p. 4. 

6 Baumgart 1898,171, ‘unzweifelhaft die richtige Lesart’. 

7 Thus, the Editionsbericht. 
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when we go back in history. Despite noteworthy exceptions the standard answer 
to the problem of the author’s variant in antiquity, as we find in text-books for 
criticism, is that there are practically no author variants. It seems that many clas¬ 
sical scholars expect a good writer to work like Horace told his pupil in his Ars 
Poetica, to publish only when the work has come to perfection, show it to no one 
before and never change your mind afterwards. Common sense, the fact that this 
admonition had to be given in the first place, and examples from modern philolo¬ 
gies show that this may be an honoured rule, but not necessarily a wide-spread 
practice. Some authors may have worked without leaving any trace of the pro¬ 
duction of texts, but it would be quite naive to assume that all or even most of 
them did. It would also be unrealistic to assume that textual transmission itself, 
the copying of texts, would naturally weed out those traces. The problem with 
this observation is that its practical application remains difficult. If we shout au¬ 
thor variant any time we encounter a second convincing variant we need not even 
start editing. 

There are further issues to be borne in mind for the following examples from 
Indian literature. We tend to think that pre-modern authors were necessarily the 
only ones involved in the production of texts: a man or woman, a reed pen and a 
palm-leaf. What about the Goethe scenario: the author composing and dictating 
to a scribe. Is that inconceivable in India? I think not. 

Then there is a further unsolved problem: How did authors publish works? 
Were they copied only privately by those interested? Did authors give their works 
to a publishing, that is, copying house, was there a copy editor? Were copies pro¬ 
duced only after completion of the work? Was there a second edition? Sanskritists 
might reject all these deliberations as inapplicable: for many works we do not know 
the author, how could we know the scribe, or the publisher, if there was one. So 
what is the point of asking all these questions, when we cannot answer them? My 
argument here is that without being aware of the questions and the implications of 
the answers, there is the danger that crucial evidence is overlooked, since its impli¬ 
cations are not realised. For instance, if we know that the text was written down 
from the start, we need not, for that time and region, speculate too much about the 
orality of literature. If we can prove that the author continued to work on a text after 
publication we cannot rule out author variants easily. 

One of the most interesting documents in this respect 8 is the last Sarga of 
Mankha’s Srikanthacarita, where the author describes how his work was read in 
the illustrious literary salon of the author’s brother around the year 1144. 9 Those 


8 Some of the examples presented in this article are also discussed in Hanneder 2017. 

9 See Slaje 2015. 
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present included his teacher Ruyyaka, Kalhana and other well-known figures in 
Kashmirian literary history. Mankha describes the assembly, all the scholars and 
poets present, then he opens his manuscript of the Srikanthacarita (vyastarayat 
pustakam 25.142) and reads his text. The audience is absolutely delighted and he 
offers the work to Siva. 

We can infer at least two things from this account: (1) The main text was not 
an oral, but a written one. (2) If we regard this public recitation as a sort of publi¬ 
cation, we can deduce that Mankha had worked on the text after publication, 
since he obviously added the last chapter, in which the sabha is described. To 
regard this chapter as a literary fiction is I think unlikely because he would prob¬ 
ably not make his contemporaries including his teacher part of such a fictitious 
meeting. The statement important for our topic is the following, it appears shortly 
before he introduces the participants individually: 

santah tadrsah santi ganitah suktibhesajam 
bhusanam yaih svavaidusyat saujanyena vitanyate (25.14) 

Such persons are counted as virtuous, who because of their learning and out of goodwill 
furnish [a poem] with embellishment in the form of the remedy for well-turned sayings. 

The verse can be interpreted in a variety of ways, and I have tried to give a neutral 
rendering. The meaning given by Jonaraja in his succinct, but excellent commen¬ 
tary is much more specific. He says that suktibhesajam means the remedy for a 
Kavya, in the present case for the Srikanthacarita, and that it consists of the removal 
of errors through the kind experts present at its first recitation: yaih sadbhih sukteh 
kavyasya bhesajam dosanivaranam saujanyena hetuna svavaidusyad vitanyate. If 
we then regard the context, in which the participants of the literary circle, who are 
about to hear the work of Mankha, are thus described, it would mean that these 
experts—please mind that the Alamkarika Ruyyaka was among the listeners—were 
known or even expected to give hints and corrections to the author. 

But if so, then the manuscript mentioned in the text to which these correc¬ 
tions were applied and the last Sarga added, would not have looked like an auto¬ 
graph, but like an exemplar that was corrected. Would all scribes know how to 
apply the changes and ignore the first version? 
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3 Editors 

If this seems a far-fetched questioning of what is generally not problematised, I can 
assure you worse is yet to come. In one verse Somendra, who reports in his post- 
scriptum to his father’s Avadanakalpalata, tells the startled readers that he had 
given the work to one deary ah: 

yasya hastagatam sarvasastram ayati suddhatam 
acaryah so ’tra suryasnr lipinyasartham arthita (E.15) 10 

We have asked Acarya Suryasir, in whose hands all Sastra becomes pure, to commit the [text] 
to writing. 

Now suddha, when it comes to language and texts, means ‘correct’, often in the 
sense of grammatically correct. What SuryasI was credited for was not to produce a 
nicely written copy, but to purify the text of errors, in other words he acknowledges, 
as we would do in a book, the help of an editor. 

So far, we have not done badly. It seems, we could open the door behind some 
texts a little and could get the impression that on the other side there are some hith¬ 
erto unknown characters silently involved in the production of literature. My argu¬ 
ment was that Sanskritists, frustrated by the paucity of sources that could illumi¬ 
nate this background of particular texts, failed to notice it, even when it was staring 
into their face. 

One such failure is connected with the famous Sivastotravali of Utpaladeva, 
which has been edited 11 and also translated a few times. 12 The Sivastotravali is a col¬ 
lection of Stotras attributed to the author Utpaladeva, who lived in Kashmir two 
generations before Abhinavagupta around the middle of the 10 th century. It is avail¬ 
able in a number of manuscripts, often with a commentary by Ksemaraja, who is 
the third in a line of religious transmission from the author. 

A study of the manuscript material of this text has been made by Constantina 
Rhodes-Bailly. 13 She comes to the conclusion that ‘there were no major variants in 
any of the manuscripts that I studied, and that the textual tradition of the Sivasto- 
travali remained intact, without varying recensions.’ 14 The actual variants, which 
include synonyms as for instance sarira for svarupa, are not reported by the editor 


10 See Formigatti 2005, p. 31. 

11 In the following I refer to the text as edited by Rajanaka Laksmana 1964. 

12 Kotru 1985, Rhodes-Bailley 1987, Bonnet 1989. 

13 Rhodes-Bailley 1987. 

14 Rhodes-Bailley 1987, 3. 
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and the text of the first edition is made the basis. This is somewhat astonishing, 
since the edition of 1964 lists quite a few variants, also in the verses itself, and more¬ 
over the commentator Ksemaraja himself mentions and comments upon variants 
readings. 15 

Rhodes-Bailley understands Utpaladeva’s verses as a ‘spiritual diary’, and that 
we, the readers, are ‘accompanying Utpala on the wanderings on a marvelous pil¬ 
grimage.’ 16 In this context, the opening verse is interpreted as marking the ‘outset 
of the journey’, 17 the initial understanding. In other words, the interpretation of the 
work is biographical and it is at least implicitly suggested that the journey ends, 
when the accomplished devotee has become a siddha, 18 and this is at the very end 
of the work. 

While I have no objections to such an interpretation in general, I am quite 
astonished that the presupposition that the Stotras are autobiographical and 
chronological is taken for granted. This is all the more astonishing, since no reader 
of the Sanskrit text can avoid being told by the commentator Ksemaraja in clear 
terms that Utpaladeva is not really responsible for the form, in which his text ap¬ 
pears: 19 

Isvarapratyabhijhdkaro vandyabhidhanah snmadutpaladevdcaryo ’smatparamesthi sata- 
tasaksdtkrta-svdtmamahesvarah svam rupam tathatvena paramrastum arthijandnujighrksaya 
samgrahastotrajayastotrabhaktistotrany ahnikastutisuktani ca kanicin muktakany eva baban- 
dha | 

The author of the Isvarapratyabhijna, whose name we have to honour, the glorious teacher 
Utpaladeva, our paramesti-|giini], who had realized his own self as Siva for ever, composed a 
samgrahastrotra , 20 a jayastotra 21 and a bhaktistotra, 22 the verses of an ahnikastuti and some 
single verses. 23 [He did so] to reflect on his own self as Siva 24 in order to bestow grace on those 
approaching him. 


15 For instance, ad 18.7 and 19.4. 

16 Rhodes-Bailley 1987, 2. 

17 Ibid. 

18 Rhodes-Bailley 1987, 23. 

19 For the interpretation of this passage, see also Sanderson 2007, 399f. 

20 Stotra 13 is called Samgrahastotra and Ksemaraja gives a separate introduction for this. 

21 The fourteenth Stotra in the Sivastotravail is one such, since every line begins with the word 
jaya. 

22 The fifteenth is called bhaktistotra. 

23 Sanderson takes the last two together: ‘also a number of single-verse poetic hymns for his 
daily devotions.’ 

24 tathatvena ‘being thus’. 
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But then Ksemaraja continues: 

atha kadacit tani eva tadvyamisrani labdhva sriramah (var. sriramarajah) adityarajas ca prthak 
prthak stotrasayyayam nyavesayat \ 

When Srirama and Adityaraja acquired them, they were mixed up and they placed them sep¬ 
arately into Stotra compositions. 

Two persons took care of the literary bequest of Utpaladeva, and they found his 
verses in disarray, at least not as ready-made Stotras. So these verses were placed 
separately into Stotras. In other words the mixed verses were arranged by the exe¬ 
cutors of the literary bequest of Utpaladeva and it appears that Ksemaraja, despite 
living only few generations after the author, and in the same lineage, had no way 
of cleaning up the transmission. The arrangement of the verses is not one conceived 
of by the author, but by later redactors. If it reflects the author’s spiritual biography, 
then the credit must go to the medieval editors, who arranged the materials. 

And finally the same applies to the names of these Stotras, as Ksemaraj a further 
informs us: 

srivisvavarttas tu vimsatya stotraih svatmotpreksitanamabhir vyavasthapitavan iti kila sruyate 

But as has been handed down, Srivisvavartta produced [from these] as twenty Stotras, the 
names of which he coined himself. 

The editorial report by Ksemaraja shows that no less than four persons were in¬ 
volved in the redaction of the so-called Sivastotravali: Rama and Adityaraja or¬ 
dered the literary bequest into twenty groups, Visvartta named the resulting Sto¬ 
tras and Ksemaraja made sense of the collection by commenting on them in their 
sequence. Neither the name of the text itself nor most of the names of Stotras are 
original. 

But Ksemaraja is, apart from the parts he considers authentic—as for instance 
the Sahgrahastotra—, highly critical of the presentation of the transmitted text. 
Already in the second verse he stumbles upon an incongruity, which he blames 
on the redactor: 

purvasloke amantranapadabhavat bhavadbhaktiti na sahgatam eveti katham iyam sto- 
trasayyeti srivisvdvarta eva prastavyah (ad 1.2) 

Since there is no term of address in the previous [i.e. first] verse the phrase bhavadbhakti- is 
not appropriate. Visvavarta has to be asked how this can be a Stotra composition. 
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Visvavarta is criticized more frequently in the long commentary and Ksemaraja 
acts like an elegant reviewer by combining polemics with restraint. After com¬ 
menting on some slokas he considers inappropriate he says (ad 17.49) that this 
disarray is due to the ‘grace’ (prasada ) of Visvavarta and that there are many 
more instances he, Ksemaraja, did not disclose, since he wants to comment on 
the verses. 

In one place Ksemaraja even doubts the ascription to Utpaladeva for rea¬ 
sons of style. 

Kvacid apy asadrsasailidarsanad anarsa ivayam slokas tathapi vyakhyayate (20.21) 

Since the style is in some places different this verse is not authentic, I explain it nevertheless. 

Ksemaraja says he has been sparse with his criticism, but what we infer from his 
statements is this: he regards the status of the edition of his predecessors, which 
really is a new composition of fragments, as problematic. The verses were often not 
intended to be part of Stotras and to treat them as if they were does not do justice 
to the author. 

But as we know from more recent examples, such cautionary remarks never 
work. A printed text almost invariably creates its own history. It seems that 
Ksemaraja mentions the history of the text in such unusual detail to alert the reader 
to the nature of the text, to caution him that the author was not responsible for the 
arrangement. This would be what we would expect from modern editors as well, 
but it seems that while we find such text-critical awareness a millennium ago in 
Kashmir, it is much harder to find it nowadays. 


4 Readers 

Up to now we have seen that a number of persons may have been involved in the 
production of texts even before scribes could add transmissional variants. But what 
would the function of the scribe actually be? It would no doubt differ considerably. 
Even if we do not know much about the context of manuscript production we know 
one thing. There was probably no market distribution for the texts Indologists typ¬ 
ically read. It was more likely a copy on demand system. When Ranbir Singh of 
Kashmir sent scribes into the Srinagar archives to have many manuscripts tran¬ 
scribed into Nagari script, the collection which is now in Jammu, they were working 
for a royal library. But in other scenarios an individual, the future reader, would 
borrow a manuscript and have it copied. The copy then would be proof-read, maybe 
also by the later owner by comparing it with the original. Thus the owner and reader 
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potentially had much more influence on the product than in a modern publication 
scenario, but this as we all know has been changing rapidly. In 19 th -century book- 
production the reader was left with no more than choosing the binding, whereas in 
the 20 th century you could only individualize your books with your ex libris or if you 
write into them. Nowadays you have web-based printers who will produce simple 
or luxury versions of whatever scans you send them. 

Bearing this in mind, it seems that the owners of manuscripts become very 
much part of the process of transmission, not, as in our modern view, passive re¬ 
cipients. The question would therefore not only be whether a manuscript was more 
correct or more faulty, but to whom it belonged, that is, who wrote or commissioned 
or corrected it. In some cases these people differed, in others they were one person. 
In such cases the reader was safeguarding the integrity of the text, by comparing it 
with the source etc., not so much the people producing the copy. 

But how do we know about the activity of owners of manuscripts? I quote a 
case where the owner somehow makes his appearance through the variants he has 
produced. The following passage is from an unpublished ritual manual ascribed to 
Sahib Kaul, the Syamapaddhati, 25 written perhaps in the mid-17 lh century. It gives 
the mantras to be employed for the meditation on or worship of the gurus of one’s 
lineage. For the present purpose I need not give much context. After the completion 
of one ritual action, the adept has to recite one mula-mantra of the Srividya, then 
follows the passage under consideration, where the adept has to worship the san¬ 
dals of his Guru. The text up to the iti has to be recited. 

om aim hrim srim hasakhaphrem / 
hasaraksamalavaraya urn/ 
sahakhaphrem sahaksamalavarayaum / 

hsaumh shaumh snmacchnvidyddharakaulanandandthasnpddukam 

sribhavdnydmbdsripddukdm pujayami namah / 

iti dasadha vimrsya manasa dandapranamam kuryat/ 

An editor publishing the text from one manuscript would not have to change any¬ 
thing. But let us look at the middle portion in a second manuscript: 

hsaumh shaumh srimacchryamukakaulanandanathasripadukam 
sryamukambdsripddukam pujayami namah / 

Now it seems that Bhavani was like Vidyadhara a personal name. If we know that 
initiation names for Srividya initiates end in -anandanatha for men and deduce 


25 For details see my forthcoming edition of the works of Sahib Kaul. 
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from the text that those of the spouses or tantric consorts end in -amba, then the 
text gives the impression that it was the personal copy of someone whose tantric 
gurus bore those names. It was in other words an individualized prayer book. Nat¬ 
urally every such personal copy had to differ. 

Before asking how one should edit such a text, we might first ask how such a 
text was copied for someone else. In a living tradition reproducing individual 
names of Gurus would not make any sense unless your guru’s name was 
Prakasananda. One would have to indicate that this is to be filled in with one’s own 
data. In one of the two manuscripts just quoted there is exactly such a correction 
and the corrected text reads as follows: 

hsaumh shaumh snmacchryamukakauldnandandthasnpddukam 
sryamukdmbdsnpddukdm pujayami namah / 

In fact, this is not so much a correction in the sense of the word, but a preparation 
of the manuscript for general reproduction. Here a personal copy used for one’s 
daily ritual was turned into one for copying, possibly by the owner himself. 


5 Dilarama, a reader, scribe and editor 


My last example is one manuscript that highlights the activities of scribes vividly. 
It is Ms. Stein Or. g.l, kept in the Bodleian Library, a multiple-text manuscript con¬ 
taining several texts of Sahib Kaul and his pupils or followers. 


2r-2v 

llv-34r 

35v 

36r-48v 

48v-58v 

-119r 

120 

134v-135r 

135v 
13 6r 
137r 


Sahajarcanasastika 20b-24d (single folio that fits in the gap 
between fols 39 and 40) 

Citspharasaradvaya 
Saccidanandakandali l-4c 
Sahajarcanasastika 3-62 
Svatmabodha 
Kashmiri texts 

Postscriptum by Dilarama Kaula, partly Sanskrit, partly Kash¬ 
miri 

verses ascribed to Sudarsana Kaul, Sadananda Kaul, Cidrupa 
Kaul 

Saccidananda Kaul 

verses ascribed to Sahib Kaul 

verses ascribed to Sudarsana Kaul 
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At first sight the manuscript is not particularly nicely written or arranged. 



Fig- 1: Ms. Stein Or. g.1, fol. 6v-7r, kept in the Bodleian Library. 


The pages are written on from all sides, it gives the impression of having been a 
sort of notebook with fragments of texts added. There is also a peculiarity in the 
manuscript which I have not yet encountered elsewhere. Many of the pages are 
covered with blue floral motives, against which the black ink is quite difficult to 
read. For an editor in the nineties the manuscript for that very reason was a night¬ 
mare, because it was impossible to read in a black and white microfilm copy. 



Fig. 2: Ms. Stein Or. g.l, fol. 12v-13r (= 2v-3r), kept in the Bodleian Library. 


This is the same page processed through a filter, giving one the feeling of having 
recovered a palimpsest. 
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Fig- 3: Ms. Stein Or. g.l, fol. 12v-13r (= 2v-3r), kept in the Bodleian Library. 


The manuscript was written by Dilarama Kaul who says on folio 130 mayadilara- 
makaulena likhitam. Presumably he was also the author of a personal statement 
added near the beginning of the manuscript. 



Fig- 4: Ms. Stein Or. g.l, fol. lOr, kept in the Bodleian Library. 


dattatreyalailotpannah yajurvedy asmimaithilah 
tatra madhyandini sakha sutram katyayanam smrtam 
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Dllarama here states that he is a maithila, which of course does not imply that he 
was born there, but that his ancestry lies in Mithila, as he proudly says in the next 
verses, the land of Janaka, famous for scholars in MImamsa and Nyaya etc. and 
gives his Vedic affiliation . 26 

When I encountered this piece of information searching for Sahib Kaul’s 
works I had no idea about its impact, so I showed it to my supervisor at the time, 
Alexis Sanderson, for whom it turned out to be one of the arguments to recon¬ 
struct the history of the Kashmirian Kaul clan. The Kauls of Kashmir were really 
Mithila Brahmins who had migrated to Kashmir and brought East-Indian Saktism 
with them, which merged with older Kashmirian cults , 27 a fact that serves to ex¬ 
plain some later developments of Saivism in Kashmir. 

But the scribe Dllarama, apart from accidentally supporting historical re¬ 
search, aimed at collecting scattered pieces of Sahib Kaul’s Stotras and verses, 
some of which are written on the blank pages between texts. Then there are works 
of disciples of Sahib Kaul, mostly Guru-stotras directed to their teacher, and there 
are other similar collections in manuscripts. It seems these booklets were used 
for collecting and storing works connected to one famous author, and were the 
places to add all sorts of additional information, in the case of Sahib Kaul even 
the etymology of his name. The owners of such manuscripts most likely were far 
more than readers, they were collectors, and—in a next step—could become po¬ 
tential editors. 

I was hoping that with this you would be reminded of our first example, that 
of the edition of the Stotras of Utpaladeva, which were in fact single verses post¬ 
humously arranged and named by editors. In fact, our own modern approach 
would not be too different, we would collect the Muktakas and publish them to¬ 
gether, some might even invent names for these pseudo-Stotras. But if such a col¬ 
lection was made by previous generations nearer to the author, we might argue, 
for instance, and in good text-critical company with Bedier and others, that the 
received text merits editing like it is, we would only add a note about the history 
of the collection and the contribution of intervening generations. This seems to 
be exactly what Ksemaraja intended to do, when exposing the history of the col¬ 
lection as he received it. In this he proves to be more of a sound textual critic than 
some modern translators. 


26 Sanderson 2003-2004, 363. 

27 Sanderson 2007, 433. 
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Cristina Scherrer-Schaub 

The Poetic and Prosodic Aspect of the Page. 
Forms and Graphic Artifices of Early Indie 
Buddhist Manuscripts in a Historical 
Perspective 

Abstract: Rules of page-setting appear, albeit rarely, in Indian inscriptional rec¬ 
ords dating to the 3 rd c. BCE and reappear, even though not regularly, in the earliest 
(1 st BCE - 1 st CE) and later Indian Buddhist MSS and their translations into Kho- 
tanese, Tibetan, and Chinese. While continuing to be typologically identical, the 
function of these rules in the economy of the page, and the intellectual practice they 
reveal may, in some cases, be modified. This paper will focus on the variety of par¬ 
allel patterns appearing in different historical and geographic contexts. The study 
of data indicates that at an early epoch religiouses and intellectuals from peninsu¬ 
lar India transmitted the rules and principles governing the Buddhist institution in 
matters of architecture, religious teaching and monastic rules, chancery practice, 
etc., to the northwestern regions. At the same time, they might have adopted local 
use and techniques and introduced new elements in their narrative prose. 

The data gleaned from the study of languages, monuments, artistic produc¬ 
tion, and artefacts of this period show a common cultural pattern in which foreign 
and local elements co-exist. The contribution of ‘mountain tribes’ (showing a 
marked ethnic and linguistic diversity) are found along with Indian, Iranian and 
Hellenistic components conveyed in the region long before. Practices of textual 
criticism and biblio-economy that were in use among the scribes of Buddhist texts 
indicate their concern for the aesthetic and intellectual use of the text, as for the 
systems of classifying the book in the conspectus of a large organized collection 
for the use of readers. The case of the Gandharan use of counting the verses 
(gdt/jfl-metrics) appears to stay in between the practice attributed to the Alexan¬ 
drian school of philology, and attested in Greek and Graeco-Egyptian papyri 
(stichometric), and the practice adopted in Dunhuang, in the case of Chinese (jie- 
/song- metrics) and Tibetan (bam po-metrics) translations of Buddhist Indian 
texts. These practices, as the case may be, preserve part of the original prosody, 
while the graphic disposition and marks, including blank space indicating the 
unvoiced tune, appear to the modern reader as if they were beating rhythm, if not 
time, upon the manuscript page. And all this shows the inseparability of textual- 
ity and materiality. 
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1 Legibility and intelligibility 

akantir vyaghatah punaruktam apasabdah samplava iti lekhadosah \ \ 
tatra kalapatrakam acaruvisamaviragaksaratvam akantitah || 

Arthasastra 2.10.57-58 1 

Aesthetic concerns in matters of writing are attested quite early in India in the practice 
of styling official documents, and the lack of accuracy in displaying written texts on 
lithic supports prompted Asoka (or his chancery), possibly as a consequence of the 
famous ‘oddities’ of the Erragudi major rock edict (MRE), 2 to recall some basic princi¬ 
ples to be followed by the carvers, expressed in the 14 th MRE: 

G. — ayam dhammalipi devanampriyena priyadasina r(a)ha l(e)khapita asti eva samkhit(e)na asti 
majhamena asti vistatena 3 na ca sarvam [sa]rvata ghatitam mahalake hi vijitam bahu ca likhitam 
likhapayisam ceva asti ca etakam puna puna vutam tasa tasa atthasa madhurataya kimti jano 
tatha patipajetha tatra ekada asamat[a]m likhita[m] asa desam va sacchaya [kajranam va [a]Io- 
cetpa lipikaraparadhena va. 

This escript [having the force of] Dharma has been engraved by order of the King Dear to the De- 
vas, looking [over the world] with kindness. It exists in an abridged, medium and extensive 
(vistritena) length as each clause has not been engraved everywhere. Since the empire is large, 
much has been engraved and much has yet to be engraved. This has been repeated again and 
again: for the sweetness [of my escript] will cause the people to regulate their life accordingly. 

In some places it may be inaccurately engraved, whether by omission of a passage or by lack of 
attention, or the error of the engraver. 4 

The publication of edicts or official documents and their wide circulation implies that 
the text was intended to be perfectly legible in order ‘to be known everywhere’ (see 
Arthasastra II.10.46d: dese ca sarvatra ca veditavyah). The attention given to the set¬ 
ting up of the text to favour its legibility contributes to the proper conveyance of the 
meaning, just as the locutory and social praestatio of poets and rhetoricians, for in¬ 
stance, expresses the intended meaning and message. Asoka foresaw that in various 


1 Arthasastra 2.10.57-58, Kangle 1960, I, 51. ‘The defaults of writing are unattractiveness 
(akanti), contradiction ( vyaghata ), repetition (punaruktam ), incorrect use of words ( apasabda ), 
and confusion (samplava). Among these, unattractiveness consists in [writing the documents 
on] a black leaf [and styling] graphemes that are unpretty, uneven, and faded’. The translation 
follows here Kangle 1960, II, 96, and Olivelle 2013,122, with minor changes. 

2 See Scherrer-Schaub 2013,139-170,147 and n. 28. 

3 See vistritena , Shahbazgarhi MRE XIV, Hultzsch CCI I: 70A, 71. 

4 See Hultzsch CII I, 25-26, 26; Bloch 1950,133-134. The translation partially follows Shadakshari 
Settar 2003, 7. 
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instances his edict would be heard or learnt, i.e. read, as in the case of the 2 nd MRE at 
Dhauli (Puri district, Orissa): 

iyam ca lipi anucatummasam tisanakhatena sotaviya \ kamam cu khanasi khanasi amtalapi tisena 
ekena pi sotaviya | hevam ca kalatam tuphe caghatha sampatipadayitave atthaya \ \ 

This escript must be heard (or learnt) [by everyone] on [every day of the constellation] Tisya, every 
four months [or three times a year]. And, at will (kamam), [the escript shall be read on command] 
and heard (or learnt) by a single person, or on the occasion of the intercalary days between the 
Tisyas. And in so doing, the escript will be enacted. 5 

In the following centuries, the existence of a large corpus of Buddhist manuscripts 
(MSS) spanning a period of several centuries raised a series of intriguing questions 
that are still of interest to philologists and historians today. On the one hand, this 
corpus maps part of the intellectual history of the Asian world, while on the other, it 
retraces the itinerary of textual transmission. 



Fig. 1: Monks reading and commenting in a cenacle. Gandhara relief attesting various scholarly 
practices (use of scrolls and gesture of argumentation). Repr. from Taddei 2003,1: 225 and fig. 3. 
Compare with the scene in Fig. 6. 


5 See Alsdorf 1962,5-38,28 and 38: ‘Und diese Inschrift ist am (ersten) Tisya-Tage (jedes Jahres- 
drittels) (alien Beamten) zu Gehor zu bringen; und auch zwischen den Tisya(tagen) ist sie, sooft 
sich die Gelegenheit ergibt, auch einem Einzelnen zu Gehor zu bringen. Und wenn ihr dies tut, 
werdet ihr imstande sein, [meine Anweisung] vollkommen auszufiihren’. See Hultzsch CII1, 98 
and 100; Bloch 1950 139. The translation here is not as literal (on purpose). 
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Drawing on collections of Indian and Indie Buddhist manuscripts dating 
back to around the 1 st century BCE to the 8 th century CE and which originated in 
regions that are now part of Pakistan, Afghanistan, Uzbekistan, Xinjiang and 
other areas of China, we will now take a look at some cases that represent the 
most ancient specimens of Indian manuscripts extant to date. The complexity of 
their page layout will be compared with some of the early manuscripts containing 
the first translations of Indian and Indie texts into Tibetan (c. beginning of the 8 th 
to the mid-9 lh century), which were found in the oases of present-day Xinjiang 
and the Gansu area, particularly Dunhuang. Similar editorial practices are also 
attested in Chinese MSS from Dunhuang dating back to the period of the Tibetan 
administration and later (see below, 247 and n. 19). 

As will be shown, some rules of page-layout appear - albeit rarely - in in- 
scriptional records dating to the 3 rd century BCE and reappear occasionally in 
early and later manuscripts dating to the period under consideration here. While 
continuing to be typologically identical, the function of these rules in the econ¬ 
omy of the page and the intellectual practice that they reveal may change in some 
cases. In this article, the reader’s attention will be drawn to the variety of parallel 
patterns appearing in different historical and geographic contexts rather than fo¬ 
cusing upon the origin (and even less the archetype) of a particular social, cul¬ 
tural, intellectual or religious practice. Taking the process into account in its mul¬ 
tifarious aspects is only normal since, as so often noted, 6 Buddhism in India has 
found itself in a dynamic state of continuous adjustment to various languages, 
scripts, political and cultural contexts, or social transactions from its very begin¬ 
nings. 


1.1 Questioning the economy of the page in light of 
intellectual practice 

In the majority of the early inscriptional records and manuscripts, the text in¬ 
vades the writing surface or page in a sober, minimalistic way. The graphemes 
follow, one after the other, with few or no interruptions (scriptio continua), 7 they 
creep unobserved into the lines, and the peculiarity of the text is its ability to be 


6 The present author has been addressing this topic in various ways; see, for instance, Scherrer- 
Schaub 2009a. The best illustration of the process is given in the citation on p. 151, drawn from 
Philosophie zoologique. Influence des circonstances sur les actions des animaux by Jean-Baptiste 
de Monet, Chevalier de Lamarck — an inexhaustible source of inspiring models for philologists. 

7 Incidentally, the fact that ‘some’ early MSS attest this practice does by no means claim that 
the scriptio continua is a marker of antiquity. See Eva Wilden’s contribution to this volume. 
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‘indistinct’. The intellectual life concealed in it must be conjectured upon: either 
the text was merely written down to be preserved - a simple and simplistic hy¬ 
pothesis - or it was destined to be read in a cenacle, a fact well confirmed, pre¬ 
sumably in a loud and clear voice, obeying the various rules of enunciation, the 
scansion of the verse, a long-established Indian practice, substitute for critical or 
lectional signs. 8 In this case, the recitation evicts/overcomes indistinguishable¬ 
ness (see below p. 267), the surface/page is activated and the text acquires multi¬ 
dimensionality, revealing the actors participating in the process. 

Early examples exist in which lectional signs have been introduced, albeit 
not always with clear criteria, at least in the contemporary reader’s view. In his 
study on the Gandharl MSS of the Anavataptagatha, Richard Salomon draws at¬ 
tention to the fact that the punctuation in this text, as in many other Gandharl 
texts and indeed in Indie manuscripts generally, can be characterised as ‘casual’ 
or even ‘haphazard’. 9 As this may well be the case, one cannot ignore the fact that 
at least occasionally, particularly in the case of epigraphs, it could possibly con¬ 
ceal a specific mode of reading or reciting on the part of the person who dictated 
the original text, eventually copied by the lapicide. It could also reflect specific 
social performances, such as the public declamation of the epigraph at special 
days of the year, or the reading aloud of the scroll, in cenacles, as mentioned 
above (Fig. 1). The fact that texts were ‘activated’ in specific circumstances is at¬ 
tested in literary documents. Besides mentioning the presumed existence of a 
chancery practice, the epigraph of the Sarnath’s version of the so-called ‘Schism 
Edict’ addressed to the Samgha by Asoka (Hultzsch CII 1,161-164) foresaw that a 
copy of the present written (act) (ikkha lipi) would be deposited in the religious 
assembly hall ( samsalana ) and further prescribes the ‘re-enacting’ of the royal 
order ( sasana ) on specific religious days. Finally, it orders the edict to be made 
known to people and circulated everywhere, including ‘all fortress districts/cita¬ 
dels’ (savvesu kottavisavesu). 10 


8 See Gumbert 1989,111-112: ‘Ce n'est qu'en lisant - a haute voix de preference - que le sens et 
la structure du texte apparaissent; il n’y a aucun emploi d’un arrangement spatial pour clarifier 
la structure, les signes auxiliaires sont absents (ou peut s’en faut), il n’y a pas de differences 
entre les lettres, de ‘distinctions’, pour marquer des differences de fonction; seulement, dans les 
textes poetiques les lignes sont en general decoupees pour correspondre a la structure metrique 
du texte’. 

9 See plate 17, for instance, with examples of the use of a small and large circle in Salomon 2008, 
and idem 98, with contributions by Andrew Glass. 

10 The interpretation of this text is not easy, and the general tenor suggested here is merely con¬ 
jectural, mainly inspired by the diplomatic reading of what we may define as the prescriptio of 
this specific public act. See Bloch 1950,152. Jules Bloch, possibly inspired by Arthur Venis (1908, 
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In the early Buddhist MSS, we see that some of the oldest MSS, besides display¬ 
ing lectional (and even critical) signs, employ space according to specific rules. This 
is the case for the Gandhari version of the ‘Rhinoceros Horn Sutra’ ( *Khargavisana- 
sutra, Khvs-G), whose MS is preserved at the British Library. In his seminal work, 
Richard Salomon gives a detailed description of the scroll (2000, 23-25), which he 
dates to the 1 st century CE. Among other things, it includes punctuation marks, 
verse-line disposition and the presence of paratexts, such as the uddana, or table of 
contents. One peculiarity of this type of MS, to which we will return later (see below 
p. 249 and 263), is pointed out by Salomon (2000,25 and 116): 

[T]he first verse line was laid out differently from the others, without spacing between the 
quarters, and it was put in the upper margin, separated from the following lines by a larger 
space (0.5-0.6 cm) than between the other lines. The special arrangement of the first line 
was presumably intended for decorative purpose and perhaps also to set it off as ‘title line’. 
The uddana lines are also laid out differently from those of the text proper, with small dots 
serving as punctuation signs between each verse citation but without spaces between quar¬ 
ters, as in the first verse of the text. 11 

Salomon notes that the Khvs-G MS presents another distinguishing characteristic 
(pertaining to codicology stricto sensu, for the purpose of conservation), which 
the MS shares with other scrolls such as the Khotanese Dharmapada, namely, 

[T]he margins of the Khvs-G were apparently sewn along their entire lengths, although the 
only surviving traces of this are in the right margin next to uddana lines 1 and 2, where three 
[thread holes are still visible (2000)]. Although this binding was presumably intended to 


1-7), translated the word samsalana as ‘salle de reunion’, something that, hypothetically, may 
evoke Sanskrit *sar?i[gifi?-]sa/a. Note, however, that D. C. Sircar, following Senart quoted by 
Hultzsch (CII I, 163, n. 5), reads samsarana and translates it as ‘house or road’. The later 
Mahavyutpatti renders the Sanskrit terms mandapa and sabhamandapa with the Tibetan equiv¬ 
alents 'dun mkhan and mdun khan, which may be translated as ‘assembly hall’. Sircar again 
takes sabhamandapa (‘main hall in a shrine’, ‘hall in front of a shrine’) as a synonym for 
rahgamandapa (‘inner hall of a temple’; same as Tamil tiruv-arahgu ); Sircar IEG 276. Sircar IE 99, 
in the footsteps of Emile Senart (The Inscriptions in the Caves at Nasik El VIII: 82ff), who trans¬ 
lated the word phalakavara appearing in a Nasik inscription dating to the 2 nd century (Tsukamoto 
III Nasik 12), suggests the word should be interpreted as ‘store-room of original grants in a king’s 
Aksapatala’. The practice of depositing the copy of charters in specific ‘archives’ is attested in 
early Tibetan inscriptions; see Scherrer-Schaub 2003, 265 and n. 10. 

11 A similar use of graphic artifice to enhance the item by putting it into the upper margin is 
attested, albeit in a literary different context, in Chinese Dunhuang manuscripts, see below p. 
267 and n. 69. On the uddana, see Salomon 2000, 33-37. 
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prevent the separation of the scroll into horizontal fragments (Salomon 1999, 94); it does 
not seem to have succeeded in this purpose in the case of the Khvs-G. 12 

More elaborate punctuation marks may also be introduced, not as much to give 
emphasis to the text itself, but to locate its position in a collection. An interesting 
5 th -century compendium of mahayanasutras (Schpyen Collection MS 2378/1) in 
pothi format on palm leaf, 13 which reveals the existence of a system of foliation in 
the left-hand margin of the recto where the margins have been preserved, pre¬ 
sents two elaborate marks besides the usual punctuation marks (simple and dou¬ 
ble danda ): a circle with an inscribed four-petalled (?) flower at the end of the 
text, and again, after the explicit, a larger circle with an inscribed multi-petalled 
(?) flower, 14 followed by what appears to be a flourish by way of a paraph. 

[...] te sarve bhagavato bhasitam abhinandeti || © 

samapta(m) srimalddevisimha[nada]nirde[sa’] O ( sutram |) [e](kayana)m [ma](h ) [opa](ya)- 
vaitulye abhijna[tam] sri[ma]la[sutra\m etat ||) © || [~Kl 
(Srimaladevisimhanadanirdesa , fol. 392r, 3-4) 15 


12 Salomon 2000, 23-26, 25; and 1999, 94-96. Baums (2014, 200) mentions that ‘two of the BC 
scrolls (long-format BC 3 and short-format BC 5) do not feature margin threads, but have ink lines 
down the margins where a thread would have run’ and quotes Ingo Strauch, who noticed that 
‘the margins’ threads had come to be perceived as an integral part of text layout’ (see Strauch 
2008, 103-136,107). See Fig. 9a, below 268, where the number of gdthas is followed by a series 
of signs that recall the diplomatic practice of ‘document closure’, granting security and avoiding 
alteration. If this is the case, it would give probability to the idea that the gatha metric may in 
some cases hint at more ‘mundane transactions’; see 271 and n. 75-76. MS C equally shows the 
use of lectional signs, such as the small circle marking the beginning of the verse-line. Finally, 
the presence of sewn margins, here as elsewhere, functions as a borderline to mark the mirror 
page, indicating to the scribe that he must avoid writing into the margins of the scroll itself. This 
indication may be compared with the hatching lines that encircle the knot-hole of the birch-bark 
strip, which the scribe should avoid. On a document’s closure, see Scherrer-Schaub 2002, 269. 

13 The compendium is ‘consistently written in a variant of the North Western Gupta Book 
Script, which can be dated to the 5 th c. on paleographical grounds’; see Sander 2000, 64, and 
facsimile IV. 

14 The circle with inscribed petalled or multi-petalled flowers and other punctuation marks 
evoke the figures of some bracteae in precious metal, generally gold, inlaid with semi-precious 
stones that circulated in Afghanistan and were found in very rich tomb deposits at Tillia tepe (1 st 
c. CE): see Cambon 2006-30 avril 2007, 164-213, catalogue no. 36-145, 82, 90. 

15 See Srimalddevisimhanadanirdesa (= SC 2378/1/3, SC 2379/3/2b) Kazunobo Matsuda BM I, 
2000, 65-76, 67, and facsimile III.2. 
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Fig. 2a: Example of siddham-monogram on a copper plate, dated to c. 5 th century, Schoyen 
Coll. (MS 2851); see L. Sander BM II 337-349. Copper plate, dated c. 5 th cent. Repr. from Jens 
Braarvig and Fredrik Liland (eds) 2010, 86. 


Besides lectional signs, traditional auspicious symbols ( mangala ) appear with var¬ 
ious levels of functionality (punctuation, ornamentation, protection, and so on). 
The famous siddham, 16 which is not included among the standard mahgalas, alt¬ 
hough it may be taken as a sign of auspiciousness, 17 appears as an incipit and is 
frequently attested in early inscriptions. During the Gupta Era, the verbatim sid¬ 
dham began to be replaced by (but initially co-existed with) a symbolic sign, the 
siddham-monogram’ (Fig. 2a). 

The movable ‘ye dharma’ copper-plate inscription (Schpyen collection MS 
2851) published by Lore Sander (BM II2002, 340 and plate XVIII) shows that the 
symbolic sign, or ‘Ganesa’s curl’, replaced the auspicious siddham in some cases. 
The copper-plate’s script is written in ‘a North-eastern Indian Gupta type which 
flourished between the 4 th and the 6 th centuries’. This sign is less easy to retrace 


16 Compare with the Chrismon/XP used as a symbolic invocation at the beginning of European 
mediaeval charters (like the cross was as well); see Guyotjeannin et al. 1993, 72. 

17 See Sircar IE: 92, n. 4, 94-97,127 and n. 3 and 4 quoting Patanjali’s Mahabhasya on the first 
varttika (siddhe sabdartha sambandhe) of Katyayana on Panini’s Astadhyayi , saying ‘that 
Katyayana employs the word siddha at the very outset for the auspicious completion of his sci¬ 
entific treatise’. The siddham is placed at the beginning of a text to ensure success, and may be 
replaced by the siddham- monogram or curl-like sign. See Scherrer-Schaub 1999,17-19. 
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Fig. 2b: Sample of illustrated MS (SI P/11-1), from The Lotus Sutra and Its World. Buddhist Manu¬ 
scripts of the Great Silk Road. Manuscripts and Blockprints from the Collection of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, St Petersburg, 1998,12.2, 35, ‘Sanskrit MS of the SaddharmapundarTka sutra, 
end of chapter 5 to beginning of chapter 6’. Assumed to have been copied in Khotan, q.v. 

in early fragmentary MSS, partly because these are frequently broken in the up¬ 
per part of the folio where the text begins. It is found together with the verbatim 
‘siddham’ at the beginning of the Pravaranasutra in the compendium of mahayana- 
sutras just mentioned, for instance. Incidentally, the curl-like symbol became an 
important marker in the typology of Tibetan Buddhist manuscripts. It also appears 
in a Chinese MS (P 2247, archivesetmanuscrits.bnf.fr) 18 , with interlinear annota¬ 
tions in Tibetan that may have been made by pupils of the monk Facheng/Chos 
grub, who is likely to have been teaching in Chinese and Tibetan, languages that 
he mastered equally well. Two MSS of this kind bear the title Yuqie lun shouji (‘Notes 
on the Yogacarabhumisastra’) and Yuqie shidi lunfenmenji (‘Notes [dealing with] 
the doctrinal categories of the Yogacarabhumisastra’), dating to the period of the 
Tibetan administration of Dunhuang (781-848). 19 

The page of the Indian and Indie MSS became richer progressively, though not 
necessarily from a diachronic perspective and not consistently either, gaining a set 
of marks, illustrations (Fig. 2b), and commentarial and editorial notes. In short, the 
practice evolves, showing that the manuscripts are possibly now used in a slightly 
different context, where they circulate among a larger community of scholars and 
possibly are part of a more or less structured corpus 20 ; it becomes both the instru- 


18 Available online at: http://idp.bl.uk/database/oo_scrollji.a4d?uid=945930659;bst=l; 
recnum=59328;index=l;img=l. 

19 Moretti 2014a, 255-263, 255 and 260. Lectional signs are reproduced on p. 260 (Figs. 4,5, 6); the 
sign in the middle (Fig. 5) may be seen as a variant of the siddham- monogram, in this case with a 
slightly different function. 

20 Whenever this is the case, it may be useful to distinguish between ‘signs’ that reveal a particular 
intellectual practice (lectional signs, punctuation, text divisions, subsidiary texts, comments, etc.) 
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ment and the mirror of learned intellectual life. In some cases, such as in early Ti¬ 
betan translations kept in Dunhuang, the sole trace of its initial sobriety is the uni¬ 
formity of the script, which does not employ capital letters (although tentative 
scrawls may be seen in the collection of Dunhuang Tibetan MSS): the MS keeps the 
art of ornamentation for the opening sign or curl-like symbol, the margins, the il¬ 
lustrations, the signs of punctuation, and later on to embellish the traditional 
string-holes appearing in the pothl-format MSS. 21 

The fact that one finds specimens among early Buddhist MSS that display the 
text according to specific forms and rules or introduce lectional signs or paratexts 
(i.e. rubrics, titles, etc., as well as longer texts such as lists of verses, chapters, ta¬ 
bles of contents or indexes raisonnes) refers the reader to the peculiar use of the 
text and is evidence of the high intellectual standard of its users. It thus invites us 
to question some aspects of the historical and cultural factors that might have con¬ 
tributed to the subsequent encounters that Indian Buddhists had with the regions 
of North-western India. 


2 Early Buddhist manuscripts in their historical 
context 

While the earliest Buddhist MSS known to date originate from the present-day re¬ 
gions of Pakistan, Afghanistan, Turkestan and Xinjiang, it cannot simply be af¬ 
firmed that Buddhist texts did not exist in written form in the same epoch in Central 
India or in Sri Lanka; what may be said, however, is that while the conditions of 
their effective production are certainly present, we nonetheless lack tangible evi¬ 
dence of it. It is interesting to investigate the composite hallmark of the cultural 
milieu of the north-western regions where these Buddhist texts were written or cop¬ 
ied, studied and/or commented on, and to look at the question of how the refined 
philological practice behind the use of lectional and critical signs 22 , of subsidiary 


and ‘signs’ that are to be studied in the framework of biblio-economy, such as the system of pagi¬ 
nation, marginal titles, the measurement of text by means of fixed or average specific units, etc. — 
though, in some cases, the marker may admittedly refer to both practices. Lectional signs, and em¬ 
bellished punctuation marks may be followed from Gandhara to Dunhuang/Tibetan manuscripts; 
see Baums 2009, pi. 21, and cf. 10129 and 728 (http://idp.bl.uk) showing zig-zag sads with ‘petalled 
‘head’. 

21 See Scherrer-Schaub 1999,17-19, and plate V; Scherrer-Schaub and Bonani 2002,191-193. 

22 See the Greek terminology given in Pfeiffer 1968,310 s.v.: dvriaiy|ta, darcpiKoq, bmAt), opcAor;, 
aiypa. 
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texts, entered cenobitic life, so to speak, and the conditions in which this practice 
flourished in these regions. 

The inquiry benefits largely from the work of Richard Salomon and other schol¬ 
ars who have brought textual, epigraphical, artistic, and architectural documents 
to light over the last few decades or have directed their investigations at the histor¬ 
ical and linguistic conditions of the introduction of the written word in the Indian 
sphere in general. The intent of the present author is very restricted in scope and 
concerns the layout of the manuscript page as a conveyor of textual meaning and 
the disclosure of the history of Indian/Indic philological and intellectual practices. 

Let us start in the present-day regions of Pakistan, Afghanistan and Uzbekistan 
in the centuries around the beginning of the Common Era (1 st century BCE - 1 st cen¬ 
tury CE), when Buddhist MSS were possibly circulating in Buddhist monastic com¬ 
munities temporarily or permanently residing in religious centres where artistic 
production, in the form of reliquaries and other monuments, was flourishing under 
the Indo-Scythian and Saka dynasties of Apraca and Odi-raja, who were supporting 
the Buddhist institution to various degrees, and also in light of the fact that, as ar¬ 
chaeology and epigraphy tell us, Buddhist sites already existed in these regions 
prior to this period. 23 

The ‘Rhinoceros Horn Sutra’ (Khvs-G) (see p. 244) stands out as one of the old¬ 
est specimens of MSS with a scroll format. Despite its antiquity, it displays a rela¬ 
tively rich layout and at the same time its physical appearance shows that the text 
was handled considerably (Salomon 2000, 23). Although its provenance is uncer¬ 
tain, according to Salomon (2000, xii) 

there are strong indications that [it] came from one of the sites in or around Hadda in the Jala¬ 
labad Plain of eastern Afghanistan, just west of the Khyber Pass. 

The MS, which may be dated to the 1 st century BCE - 1 st century CE, reveals a refined 
learned intellectual milieu in which a plurality of cultures co-existed. Like the ma¬ 
jority of the early MSS, it is written on strips of birch bark that are glued together to 
form a roll. 24 The disposition of the strips in the roll, as noted by Salomon (1999,87), 


23 There is, of course, an important bibliography on the history of these regions. Close to the pre¬ 
sent topic, see Salomon 1999, 2-13,180-182; and 2007; Callieri 2007; Faccenna 2007; Neelis 2007. 

24 In this case, the pieces of bark have the same function as kollema. In papyrology, the term kol- 
lema designates the individual folios or pages that, when glued together, composed the Greek roll, 
a practice which is attested in one of the earliest extant Greek papyri, the P.Derveni, dating to the 
501-4111 c _ BCE, and continues in the Hellenistic and Roman period. As is well known, the imprint of 
a Greek papyrus was found at A'i Khanoum (see pp. 255-257), and the practice of gluing together 
the standard folia that constitute the rolls, attested in China, may be equally observed in the Tibetan 
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attests the local / Gandharan practice of reading the ‘book’ 25 by unrolling the scroll 
vertically (as was the case for some of the Tibetan scrolls of Dunhuang), contrary to 
Greek papyri (or Chinese scrolls), which were unrolled horizontally. 

In a recent and very informative article, Stefan Baums retraces the origin of the 
Gandharan ‘scroll-type’ and returns to the practice of unrolling a scroll vertically, 
which he associates with the Aramaic tradition in an Achaemenid context. After 
carefully considering the peculiar physical characteristic of the documents, he con¬ 
cludes: 

In view of this long list of detailed arguments in the way that short-format documents were 
prepared, inscribed and used in the Achemenid empire and in early Gandhara, and on the 
historical background of the Achemenid administration of Gandhara at the time when the Ar¬ 
amaic script was first adopted to the writing of the Gandharan language, I therefore suggest 
that Aramaic manuscript formats and scribal habits as practised in the Achemenid empire 
likewise formed the starting point for the Gandharan manuscript tradition. 26 

The question arises as to the actual historical and cultural context and conditions 
in which Gandharan Buddhism originated. It is noteworthy that, in the first part of 
the 1 st century CE, at the time when possibly the Khvs-G and the earliest Buddhist 
MSS were circulating, the Buddhist communities that existed in the regional Indo- 
Scythian and Saka kingdoms were not beginners. This may be inferred from various 
sources, for instance from the highly developed and complex Buddhist phraseology 


rolls of Dunhuang. Again, this does not mean that I subscribe to the idea of a linear and chronolog¬ 
ically successive transmission of this MS format, but rather that the scroll is one of the oldest types 
of writing materials and that the practice - with unavoidable local variances, particularly with re¬ 
gard to the material used - was shared by cultures across a very large area of the ancient and me¬ 
dieval world. 

25 For the sake of convenience, we shall use the term ‘book’ to designate that bibliothetic unit 
consisting of intellectual content (i.e. a text) and a material support with specific codicological for¬ 
mat’s characteristics (roll, pothi, etc.). The terminology fluctuates according to the epoch and/or 
the context, and this is more or less universal in all cultures. One example in the Gandharan context 
may be seen in the use of the term pustaka, which may also, self-referentially, designate a book 
written in roll-format. See Salomon 1999,87: ‘All of the fragmentary manuscripts in the new collec¬ 
tion are in the form of scrolls composed of strips of birch bark. From the fragmentary colophon in 
fragment 3B and from the verse written at the top of the KDhP scroll [...], we know that these scrolls 
were referred to as postaka or postaga, an Iranian loanword which appears in Sanskrit as pustaka, 
“book”’. 

26 See Baums 2014, 218 and 220, where Baums distinguishes ‘three cycles of the introduction and 
adaptation of manuscripts traditions in Gandhara and surrounding areas’, with the first cycle start¬ 
ing in the 6 ,h c. BCE. See also the detailed description of Gandharan rolls in Salomon 1999, 87-109; 
see Baums 2014,192-199. 
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that appears in the (roughly) contemporary inscription of Senavarma. 27 Moreover, 
and via the links these petty kings had with the Saka of Gandhara, especially Taxila, the 
local Buddhists were in contact with their religious fellows in Mathura. 28 Further ele¬ 
ments come to compose the cluster of data that concerns Buddhism during the last part 
of the 1 st century BCE and the first part of the 1 st century CE. To illustrate the Indian pres¬ 
ence in the region at this time, the new disposition of the Buddhist area at Butkara I may 
be mentioned as an example. Domenico Faccenna noted that this new disposition 

transformed and adapted the new features to the peculiarly Indian monuments, namely the 

vihara and, in particular, the stupa with its vedika. 29 

This seems to indicate that, at that time, religious and intellectuals from peninsular 
India were transmitting to the north-western regions the rules and principles govern¬ 
ing the Buddhist institution in matters of architecture, religious teaching and monas¬ 
tic rules, chancery practice, 30 etc., while, at the same time, they were possibly able to 
adopt local uses and techniques, for instance in the matter of writing implements and 
practices, and they were equally able to introduce local elements in their narrative 
prose. The art of composing literary texts was completely their own, however. This is 
amply demonstrated by the existence of the oldest Buddhist manuscripts in these re¬ 
gions, copied or put down in writing by local scribes. 

As previously noted, the conditions for writing down the buddhavacana were 
theoretically present at the time of Asoka since, as we have seen, Mauryan chancery 
practice made provision for a copy or the original of the edict written on stone to be 
deposited in the archives. We do not know whether the text was written on cloth or 
on any other support, but the fact remains that we have a testimony of the use of writ¬ 
ing in the 3 rd century BCE here. One century later or so, the monuments at Bharhut 
bear evidence of short legends recalling the Buddhist texts that were possibly recited 
to pilgrims and other visitors to the monastic site. Finally, and interestingly enough, 
both the Ceylonese Chronicles and the extant early Gandharan MSS converge in as¬ 
signing the writing down of the buddhavacana to the I s * century BCE, 31 although we 
are tempted to think - following a narrative considered legendary up to now - that 


27 See Scherrer-Schaub (in press). Other inscriptions of this period are evidencing the fact; see 
Scherrer-Schaub 2016. 

28 See Neelis 2011,121-123 and notes. 

29 Faccenna 2007,170. 

30 See the earliest donative acts attested in inscriptions, for example. 

31 Fora Ceylonese conspectus, see von Hiniiber 1990 (XIII), 63-66. On pre-Mauryan evidence, see 
Salomon 1998,12 and notes. 
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the writing down of Buddhist texts, albeit on a reduced scale, may well have com¬ 
menced in Mathura sometime earlier. To return to the codicological investigation, we 
may note that while the palaeography of ancient Buddhist MSS is relatively well es¬ 
tablished on a sound basis, the systematic study of the layout, of the critical (oppela) 
and lectional signs (accentuation, punctuation) and of the art of displaying the com¬ 
mentary - in short, of the various forms activating the text in their cultural and his¬ 
torical perspective - is less studied. 


2.1 The disposition of text on a surface 

In his inspiring Footprints of Artisans in History. Some Reflections on Early Artisans 
of India, Shadakshari Settar mentions the fact that the inscription in the minor rock 
edict of Asoka at Brahmagiri (Chitradurga Dist. Karnataka, Hultzsch CII 1,175-178) 
ends with the word lipikarena written in Kharosthi from right to left. The same hap¬ 
pens with the Siddhapura and Jatinga Ramesvara minor rock edicts, both also lo¬ 
cated in the Chitradurga District. Settar (2003,24-26) finely points out a series of so 
far unnoticed consequences of the Brahmagiri inscription, as the use of ‘Prakrt lan¬ 
guage and Brahml script among the regional elite’, while Chapada the carver uses 
the term isila (meaning a fortified town) in the three inscriptions, which is ‘a proto- 
Kannada term probably derived from the Dravidian root iyal, meaning “arrow 
shot’”. 

Most interestingly, Settar (2003,29-33,32-33) notes that Chapada was not only 
a skilled artisan, but also a fine ‘philologist’, who improved his skill in the course 
of carving the three minor edicts, producing ‘his best at Brahmagiri’. Besides mak¬ 
ing corrections and additions, Chapada achieved a degree of perfection in setting 
the surface layout of the inscription. 

First he carefully chose a massive boulder at the north-west base of this hill, which opened up a 
near-even surface of about sixteen feet in width and twelve feet in height, and composed this 
edict, balancing both its horizontality and verticality. This enabled him to gain better edges to the 
frame, sharper alignment of left-margin, greater uniformity in spacing letters and lines, and bet¬ 
ter configuration of characters. In just twelve and half lines he covered the entire text as against 
twenty two he had taken at the earlier two centres. Though he followed Siddhapura version in 
general, he had rewritten the text for the third time, incorporating some more changes in its vo¬ 
cabulary, shuffling some sentences here and there (I, N-Q occuring in 11. 5, 9-12) and making 
expressions shorter and sharper. He corrects the opening sentence by restoring the three words 
before vataviya, opens the second adding few more words (se hevam Devanam piye ...) and even 
goes to the extent of exhibiting the sophistication he had attained by playing with the verbs such 
as hevam aha, with anapayati, savite with savapite and such others. 
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This tells us that at least some of the artisans who carved the Mauryan inscriptions in 
the north-western regions 32 were itinerants, and the same may apply to their artisan 
fellows of peninsular India who were migrating or travelling in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. 33 It equally tells us that the aesthetic concern that Chapada demonstrates was 
possibly shared at large among those who were, like him, writing in Brahmi. In this 
way, the case of Chapada, who - we can assume for several reasons that would take 
us too far 34 - could also write in KharosthI, leads us, once again, to the complexity of 
factors that should be taken into account when considering the intellectual, social 
and cultural practices in a historical perspective. 

To return to the early Buddhist MSS mentioned before, and in the absence of tan¬ 
gible evidence of extant Buddhist MSS from peninsular India at such an early date (1 st 
century BCE - 1 st century CE), the question arises as to the possible role of local or 
itinerant scribes, 35 who may have contributed to transmitting their technique to mi¬ 
grants or natives Buddhist religious or lay masters. It is a well-known fact that a clus¬ 
ter of data gleaned from the study of languages, monuments, artistic production and 
artefacts of this period converge towards a common cultural pattern sharing a long 
distance and local elements that do not only refer to the ‘mountain tribes’ (showing a 
marked ethnic and linguistic diversity), but also to Indian, Iranian, and Hellenistic 
components conveyed in the region - long before, at times. Moreover, even though this 
has been said frequently, it should be stressed once again that Taxila, the capital city of 


32 Settar (2003,10) calls ‘Kharoshthls’, named ‘after Kshatrapa Kharahostes’, the artisans who were 
‘more adventurous and more dynamic than the rest of the artisans of this time’ and who were ‘a dis¬ 
placed Iranian community, hungering for fresh outlets after the fall of the Achemenid empire’ and who 
‘had become as fluent in Kharoshti letters as in Prakrt language’. Settar advances the hypothesis that 
Chapada could have been a native of Karnataka ‘born in a family of migrants’; see 2003,25. 

33 See the avadana staging the history of the artisan of North-west India, a wood-carver, inviting 
a skilled painter from South India. See Scherrer-Schaub 2009b, 32 and n. 18. Some unpredictable 
and uncontrollable factors have caused some distortions to the expectable presentation of Scherrer- 
Schaub 2009b that the magnanimous reader will no doubt excuse. 

34 Some centuries later, the ‘Kharosthl/Gandharl textual tradition was not, as it might once have 
appeared, an isolated and ephemeral provincial phenomenon, but rather was well entrenched, 
widely used, and highly influential over a vast area of south and central Asia’ (Salomon 1999,137). 

35 Salomon (1999, sections 6.6 and 6.7) noticed intrusions in inscriptions and early MSS, betraying 
local vocabulary (Dardic, etc.) and scribal habits. He further adds (1999,136): ‘Since it can be as¬ 
sumed that our scribes learned to write through some formal training process, the preferences they 
show for particular orthographical alternatives presumably reflect those of their teachers. Thus, 
there must have been, in some form or other, different traditions of ways to write Gandhart’. We 
would add that their teachers might have been teaching to them in faraway places or might have 
come to the region from far away. Or they may even have learnt from MSS imported from distant 
countries and circulating in the region. 
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Gandhara, was an important cultural centre frequented by Indian scholars, and that 
some of them, like Panini (4 th cent. BCE), were native of the region. 

That the north-western (and southern regions) were connected with Egypt and 
Alexandria is an equally well ascertained fact supported by the 13 th MRE of Asoka, 
where Ptolemy II Philadelphus (r. 285-246 BCE) is mentioned together with four Hel¬ 
lenistic kings who maintained diplomatic relations with the Mauryan empire. Ptol¬ 
emy II Philadelphus is the king who ‘excavated a canal connecting the Nile to the Red 
Sea and hence to the Indian ocean’. 36 He is also the king who majestically staged a 
Pompa Bacchica, on the occasion of which one could see ‘a cart representing the re¬ 
turn of Dionysus [the evanescent ambassador of the Egyptian king] from India, with 
elephants, parrots, peacocks, Indian dogs and oxen, and some real Indians. Columns 
surrounding a dining salon were made of Indian marble.’ 37 

Without going into the fascinating history of the close relationship between India 
and Egypt following the campaign of Alexander the Great, it is worth mentioning here 
that Ptolemy II Philadelphus (although well known, it is certainly useful to recall that 
the Ptolemies were Macedonians!) instituted the Museum/Mousei'on, the cultural and 
religious centre of Alexandria, and initiated a series of intellectual enterprises that 
were momentous for the dawn of Alexandrian philology, whose influence traversed 
the following centuries and is still perceptible nowadays. 

In discussing a relief found in the Buddhist Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, West 
Pakistan), Maurizio Taddei mentions the case of the statuettes and representation of 
Harpocrates that were found at Begram and Sirkap, dated ‘by Marshall to the 1 st c. 
AD’. 38 Noting that the Harpocrates of Sirkap ‘seems to be a product of Alexandrian 
craftsmanship of the P T c. AD’, Maurizio Taddei adds that the ‘reliefs from Swat only 
provide us with a further confirmation of the close links relating Gandhara to Alexan¬ 
dria’. Taking a step further, he stresses the following point: 

If all these elements point toward a transference of cultural motifs from Egypt to Gandhara, on 
the other hand one should not disregard the possibility that sometimes the same route was fol¬ 
lowed in a backward direction, as it seems to be the case with a figurine of Harpocrates seated in 
the “Buddha style” on a lotus flower, 

examples of which are preserved in the Museum of Alexandria, among other places 
(Figs 3a, b, c). 


36 See Brancaccio 2007, 387 and n. 9. 

37 Karttunen 1997, 330 and n. 48. 

38 See Taddei 2003,135 and n. 7,136 and n. 15. 
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Fig. 3a: Harpocrates from Begram. Kabul Museum, Francine Tissot Catalogue of the National 
Museum of Afghanistan 1931-1985. Paris, Unesco Publishing, 2006, 283, K.p. Beg. 712.452 (ex 
n° 153), bronze cast solid. Reproduced from Taddei 2003,1:134-135 and Fig. 5. 


Fig. 3b: Harpocrates from Hadra. Repr. from Breccia 1930, 55, no. 257 and Tav. XVI, 1. Height: 
8.3 cm. 


Further cultural links with Hellenistic Egypt closely connected with our concern 
are attested at A'i Khanoum on the bank of the River Oxus in Hellenistic Bactria 
(in present-day Afghanistan). In room 107 of the royal palace, which may have 
hosted the library, the exceptional discovery of the impression left on a lump of 
fine loam by some fragments of papyrus and two parchments of literary Greek 
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texts - a philosophical dialogue and a piece of drama, either a comedy or a trag¬ 
edy 39 - help to confirm the intellectual ‘vivacity’ of the far provinces of the Hel¬ 
lenistic world in the 3 rd century BCE. The philosophical fragment 40 that Cavallo 
dates to the mid-3 rd century BCE is thus contemporary to Asoka, Ptolemy II Phil- 
adelphus and to the library annexed to the Museum, instituted at Alexandria. 



Fig. 3c: Harpocrates 
from Ibrahimieh, 
seated on a lotus. Repr. 
from Breccia 1930, 55, 
no. 265 and Tav. XVII, 6. 
Height: 8 cm. 


39 See Cavallo/Hadot/Rapin 1987, 244-249 and 256-257. According to the palaeographical study, 
Cavallo (236-237) dates the philosophical fragment to the mid-3 rd century BCE and puts the frag¬ 
ment in the context of the Greek-Egyptian papyri and scripts. 

40 On the philosophical resonance between the A'i Khanoum fragment and the Indian philosoph¬ 
ical conspectus of the time, see Scherrer-Schaub 2014,167-171, and Scherrer-Schaub (forthcoming). 
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In her very ‘dotta’ analysis of this piece, Margherita Isnardi-Parente suggests with 
caution that we are possibly confronted here with a dialogue written by Aristotle in 
his youth, slightly Platonizing, and whose content could be added to the very frag¬ 
ile and hypothetical pieces of evidence that lead us to the lost doctrine of Xenocra- 
tes (339-314 BCE)/' 1 We have also long known that those who were reading in Greek 
at AT Khanoum (whether or not this was their mother tongue) were most likely in 
contact with Indians who were passing through or had migrated into the region 
(not necessarily all Buddhists)/ 2 Naturally, the bibliography on this subject does 
not end here - in fact, it is amazingly vast. One element, however, may be of interest 
in helping us repaint the context: the discovery of ink-pots dating to the turn of the 
Common Era (1 st century BCE-l st century CE) that were found at AT Khanoum, Be- 
gram and Taxila (Scherrer-Schaub 2009b, fig. 5.4), which patently shows that these 
writing tools used by the scribes of early Buddhist MSS were possibly once imported 
from the Hellenistic world and eventually manufactured in the region by artisans 
skilled in the technique. It is worthwhile to read the description provided by Paul 
Bernard here, which has rarely been taken into consideration so far: 

Le dernier objet que je tiens a vous presenter est un petit recipient de bronze en forme de copule, 
ferme sur le dessus par une plaque horizontale percee d’un trou central (fig. 21). A l’interieur est 
adapte a ce trou un petit godet en plomb. Une anse verticale mobile permettait de porter le recip¬ 
ient. Nous avons la un encrier qui se rattache directement a un type d’encrier grec caracterise par 
la presence d’un petit godet destine a recevoir l’encre, fixe a l’interieur d’un recipient plus grand, 
de forme variable, cylindrique ou a flancs arrondis. Les exemplaires les plus proches du notre par 
la forme sont ceux qui ont ete recueillis dans la fouille de Delos. Des encriers analogues ont egale- 
ment ete decouverts a Begram et a Taxila, ou les couches du 1“ siecle av. J.-C. et du I" siecle ap. J. 
C. en ont livre une riche serie. Ce modeste objet eclaire d’une vive lueur la tres large penetration 
de la culture grecque dans toute l’Asie centrale a partir de la Bactriane hellenisee, puisqu’il fut 
imitee par l’artisanat local d’une des grandes capitales du Nord-Ouest de l’lnde et que le Sanskrit 
a emprunte au grec le nom de l’encre (mela) et celui de la plume ( kalama). 43 


41 Isnardi-Parente (1992,188), remarks: ‘La conclusione di questo discorso non oltrepassa i li- 
miti dell’ipotesi. Avanzo la congettura che ci troviamo di fronte a un frammento di dialogo gio- 
vanile platonizzante — ma nella forma piu che nella sostanza — di Aristotele, dialogo che po- 
trebbe essere identificato con il Zophistes; e che quanto vi e contenuto possa andare ad 
aggiungersi alle diverse, pur fragili e ipotetiche testimonianze che ci conducono sulle tracce 
della perduta dottrina di Senocrate’. Recently Ivanoe Privitera (2011,132), while rejecting the hy¬ 
pothesis that Isnardi-Parente had advanced extremely cautiously, suggests, ‘rather specula¬ 
tively’ as he says, that the fragment could ‘also be, for example, Heraclides Ponticus Peri eiddri. 

42 But they could equally see Indian artefacts at At Khanoum where Eucratides possibly ‘stored 
the booty from his expeditions in India’ in the royal treasury. See Rapin 1995, 277. 

43 Bernard 1978, 462-463. 
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Almost a century later, Nagarjuna (1 st to 2 nd century CE) mentions the writing prac¬ 
tice in his Ratnavall and recommends the king to diffuse/donate the buddhava- 
cana, together with the writing material, book ( pustaka , glegs bam), ink ( masi, snag 
tsha) and wooden pen ( lekhani, smyu gu). And in order for knowledge to be accrued, 
says the Madhyamika Master, the king should build a school or a hall for writing 
(i lipisala).^ 



Fig. 4: Lipisala. Relief fragment (Gandhara) 2 nd -3 ,d c. CE, 25 x 22 cm, grey schist, Kamakura, 
Hiragama Collection. From Serinde. Terre de Bouddha. Dixsiecles d’artsur la Route de la Soie. 
Paris, 24 octobre 1995 - 19 fevrier 1996, 235, fig. 179. 


44 See Scherrer-Schaub 2007, Part 2: 772. 
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Fig. 5: Fragment of a panel with a scene from a writing school ( lipisala ): novices bearing ink¬ 
pots and writing slabs. Museum of Lahore, from Tissot 2002, fig. 258. 


The episode of the writing school ( lipisala ) in the life stories of Sakyamuni is fre¬ 
quently represented in plastic reliefs, as in Figs 4 and 5. In the first case, Sakya¬ 
muni is seated on a stool, with his dangling legs crossed, and is writing on a 
wooden tablet, some specimens of which have been found in Khotan. (The same 
type of wooden tablet was still in use in Himachal Pradesh more than twenty 
years ago.) Sakyamuni writes with a wooden pen and his young attendant bears 
an ink-pot like those displayed in the Taxila Museum. The central figure - possi¬ 
bly the teacher - holds a written tablet showing the Arapacana alphabet. The sec¬ 
ond relief, from Ostia (Fig. 6), 45 displays a scene where a central figure, who may 


45 The dating of this relief varies from the 2 nd - 3 rd to the 5 th centuries CE; see Turner 1968, 189 
‘Notes on the Plates’ and Plate VI: ‘Published by G. Calza in Le Arti (Rassegna industriale 
dell’Arte, Firenze), 1,1939, opp. p. 391. Relief from a building in Ostia. Firm elements for dating 
are not known to me. The bearded figures would suit the 2 nd /3 rd c. CE, or after Julian. (...) Behind 
the scribe on the left are three men, one of whom is gesturing in dispute; behind the scribe on 
the right are two men, one of whom turns to look at his neighbour, whose hand is raised to attract 
attention. It has been suggested that the central figure is Christ, and that the scribes are the 


Fig. 6: Relief from Ostia, datingc. 2 nd -3 rtl c. CE. Central figure with a roll in his left hand and 
his open right hand raised in a gesture; for the complete description, see n. 45. From 
Turner 1968, piate VI. Compare this with the scene in Fig. 1. 

be a rhetorician or a teacher, stands on a platform, a roll in his left hand, his open 
right hand raised in a gesture. At either side a scribe seated at a low wooden table 
writes with a stylus (its blunt reverse end is readily identifiable) on wax tablets, 
the six wooden folds of which are supported on the table. 

Anna Filigenzi’s pregnant observation about Gandharan painting helps to 
achieve a better understanding of the context of the intellectual production of 
literati, philosophers, and poets handed down to us thanks to the wealth of frag¬ 
mentary MSS: 

Evangelists writing down the Gospels. But the iconography is unusual and four Evangelists 
would be expected. (...)’ q.v. Compare this scene with that of Fig. 1 ‘Monks reading and comment¬ 
ing in a cenacle’ above p. 241. 
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[If] Gandhara devised for painting — as indeed we are now able to judge for sculpture — an 
original, organic language of its own, it is nevertheless in the far vaster world of eastern 
Hellenism that it constructed a physiognomy for itself, and to this world it owed a number 
of features. Of course, there was nothing like uniformity in this world, but it did see certain 
common characteristics of Hellenistic origin blending with, but never overwhelming, other 
local characteristics in a continuous process of generation. Moreover, the spread of Hellen¬ 
ism came on top of other phenomena of cultural interaction, particularly evident in the spe¬ 
cific case of Gandhara — a borderland where we sense a rich cultural substratum, funda¬ 
mentally Indian but also Iranian and Central Asian. 46 

Richard Salomon, after a careful critical review of the opinions concerning the 
origin of the scroll format, concludes: 

If the new discoveries of numerous birch bark scrolls from the greater Gandhara region 
weaken the hypothesis of a Chinese background for the scroll format, they support the ar¬ 
gument for a Hellenistic source. (...) [W]e now can see that the birch bark scroll was the 
standard book format in a time and place — that is, in Gandhara in the early centuries of 
the Christian era — which was still under a strong influence of Hellenistic culture. For ex¬ 
ample the discovery of a hybrid figure of Herakles-Vajrapani at Tapa Shutur (Tarzi 1976, 
396-7; Mustamandi 1984) illustrates the Hellenistic atmosphere of the Hadda area itself, 
which is likely to be the original provenance of the new manuscripts. Thus the Greek papy¬ 
rus scroll must be considered a priori the more probable inspiration for the Gandharan 
scrolls, despite the difference in details of their construction noted by Janert. 47 

What is most important here is the fact that Richard Salomon points to the struc¬ 
tural pattern, which is much more indicative than the series of functional diver¬ 
sities, such as the use of the scroll in the horizontal position in Gandhara versus 
the vertical one in the case of papyri. 48 


46 Filigenzi 2006, 29. 

47 Salomon 1999,100-104, especially 102-103. 

48 As noted by Turner 1968, 2, it is worth mentioning that ‘On Assyrian monuments rolls can be 
seen in the hand of counting scribes, though they were perhaps made of skins, the great rival of 
papyrus as writing material in the early period, even in Greece’. And also (ibid.: 4) ‘... it is worth 
emphasizing that the manufacturer’s and retailer’s unit is the made-up roll, and that the Greek 
word xaprirg, Latin charta, does not mean a sheet but a roll’. 
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3 Unveiling the page of early Buddhist MSS. 
Alexandrian philology and its diffusion 

Ptolemy II Philadelphus passed away in 246 BCE. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(255-180 BCE) was then a nine-year-old child destined for a brilliant future. Cal¬ 
limachus of Cyrene (the Hellenistic province governed by Magas/Maga, one of the 
five kings of Asoka’s 13 th MRE mentioned above), who was to pass away in 250 
BCE, had been ordered by Ptolemy II to make the library accessible by making a 
catalogue (pinakes) that would be a scientific inventory of Greek literature. 49 Ar¬ 
istophanes on his part would continue the work of his predecessors, and together 
with other scholars he would be in charge of reordering the collection of Greek 
texts that the father of Ptolemy II Philadelphus had started to gather. On this oc¬ 
casion, the team developed the first organised system of textual culture and crit¬ 
ical edition of the textual corpus, which they were able to see in use in the Library 
of Alexandria for the very first time. 

They introduced and/or established the use of critical and lectional signs, the 
practice of commenting ( hypomnemata ), taking a passage from the original text 
{lemma) and distinguishing it 

by various methods of punctuation. Often it is made to project into the left-hand margin, or 
is separated by space, or by a single or double stop, or by a dash, both from what precedes 
and what follows. 50 

As previously seen, the use of space to separate words or parts of sentences is 
known from the same epoch in Indian epigraphy, while the dash evokes the later 
Indian danda /Tibetan sad. And there is more. In cataloguing the titles of Euripi¬ 
des’ plays, Callimachus arranged [them] in order of the initial letter. 

In the most important of these papyri, which gives summaries of the plots, the title is fol¬ 
lowed by the formula ou (ry;, wv) apyi) and the citation of the first line. 

When the texts had no title 

the only way to register them, it seems, was according to the ‘incipit’, a method still applied 
in modern indexes of lyric poems of an author or of an anthology. 51 


49 See Turner 1968,102-103. 

50 Turner 1968,114. See above p. 244 and n. 11, below p. 267 and n. 69. 

51 Pfeiffer 1968,129-130. 
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The Alexandrian system of textual criticism introduced the use of diacritics, 
of laying out the lyrical poems on the page following the metrical units, displayed 
in columns (colometry), and the recourse to critical signs. These practices were 
not terra incognita as some of them had been known earlier in philosophical circles 
and can be seen in ancient Greek papyri today. Diogenes Laertius (3 rd century CE) 
mentions the existence of an editio princeps of the work of Plato (427-347 BCE), 
which had possibly been established in the context of the Academy after the phi¬ 
losopher passed away or at the beginning of the 3 rd century BCE, and explains to 
the reader how to interpret the diacritics, adding that the reference edition was 
accessible for a fee/consideration at Athenae. 52 


3.1 Textual criticism and text semiotics 

Various features contributed to the legibility and intelligibility of the page: the pres¬ 
ence of lectional and critical signs, the specific practice of highlighting the begin¬ 
ning of a verse or the first verse of a poem by bringing it into prominence in the 
upper margin of the scroll 53 or in the lateral margins, the use of short and/or long 
subsidiary/ancillary sub-texts (paratexts) (p. 244 and 247-248), or the use of verse- 
line and blank space 54 to separate the metrical units and display them in columns, 
to quote but a few of the specific artifices seen in the Alexandrian tradition, which 
may also be observed in Buddhist MSS, as mentioned above. The scribes of Bud¬ 
dhist MSS show concern for the aesthetic and intellectual use of texts and for the 
system of classifying the physical item/book in the context of a large, organised 
collection for the use of readers. Sylvie Hureau 55 gives a perfect example of how the 
graphic devices used may betray the intention of directing the reader’s attention. 
The fragmentary Dunhuang MS P. 2094 (www.archivesetmanuscrits.bnf.fr) 56 of the 


52 However, this may be a post-factum narrative; see D. L. Ill, 66. On the use of a master copy 
in the process of editing, see Turner (1968,112-113, and 184, n. 29), who notes the use of critical 
signs in ‘[a] papyrus of the middle of the second century B.C. (P. Tebt. 4) - [i.e. the papyri of 
Tebtynis in the Fayyum, discovered in the cemetery of crocodile mummies; see Turner 1968, 31- 
32] — [that] contains part of Iliad ii marked with these signs, and is probable the earliest known 
example of them’. See del Corso 2011, 3-34, 29, and n. 118. 

53 See the case of the Khvs-G MS in Salomon 2000, 25, above p. 244. On this practice, attested 
in Graeco-Egyptian papyri, see Caroli 2007. 

54 A blank space, between verses or verse-lines, indicates the ‘silent tune’, see below 269. 

55 Hureau 2014a, 221-229, 226. The Jingang bore boluomi jing (P. 2094) is dated by a colophon 
to 908. 

56 Available online at: http://idp.bl.ulc/database/oo_scrolLh.a4d?uid=1769466987;bst=l; 
recnum=59133;index=l;img=l. 
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Jingang bore boluomijing or the Chinese translation of the Vajracchedika use a se¬ 
ries of lectional signs (point, circle and stroke in red ink) to mark various topics or 
achieve other functions. If these practices reveal the text semiotics, then from a his¬ 
torical point of view, forms and graphic devices function as markers indicating un¬ 
seen or unsuspected parallel practices in different cultural milieus. 

The scholarly practice of commenting on the ‘root’-text ( mula ) or a passage, 
and the hypomnemata 57 or the practice of ‘taking notes’ common in Ancient Greece, 
are equally in use in Gandharan MSS. In early scholastic Buddhist treatises, the be¬ 
ginning of the verse, the passage or the words {pratika ) that will be commented, is 
followed by the expression ‘sutro tatra nideso’, i.e. ‘[Thus], the sutra; [now] the ex¬ 
plication of it’ (Salomon 1999,28-29). In later MSS, the commentarial practice that 
we just saw expressed verbatim is graphically converted and transposed into the 
layout. 58 The verse or the pratika are then isolated from the rest of the text either by 
enhancing them in red ink (Fig. 7) 59 or by making use of larger fonts, while the com¬ 
mentary is inserted in small characters underneath the line (even, at times, invad¬ 
ing the space). Examples exist among Buddhist MSS that seem to indicate that the 
original text was initially written 60 with wide spacing between the lines, which was 
supposed to be filled with the commentary eventually. This practice is attested over 
a large geographical area, and it is a marker of the work in progress in the case of 
large-scale textual production, as on the occasion of the two periods of translation 
of Indian/Indic Buddhist texts into Tibetan. 61 In some instances, we find the mula 


57 Turner (1968,113) notes: ‘The commentaries, hypomnemata, are complementary to the copy 
of the text. The Greek word (which carries us back to Plato’s Phaedrus ) shows that they originate 
in the lecture room, as lecture notes of the scholar concerned. This oral origin is perhaps one 
reason why the persons who draw on them shorten them or add to them without compunction; 
it may also be why abbreviations are used regularly in them in an age when abbreviations are 
not normally admitted to library texts. They in fact consist of an interpretation (verbal, historical, 
rhetorical, etc. according to the commentator’s approach) of the author in the form of an expla¬ 
nation of selected passages - those marked by the critical signs’. 

58 See Turner 1968,114: ‘A considerable number of hypomnemata on papyrus survive, and it is 
worth pausing to note their form. The writer quotes a passage of the original and then comments 
on it. This quotation, the lemma or “what is taken” from the original, is carefully distinguished 
from the comment by various methods of punctuation. Often it is made to project into the left- 
hand margins, or is separated by space, or by a single or a double stop, or by a dash, both from 
what precedes and from what follows’. 

59 The rubrica of the Classics; see Scherrer-Schaub 1999, 7 and n. 17. 

60 This nicely fits in with rules of translating from Tibetan into Mongolian, which confirm a 
practice noted in Indian philosophical texts; see Scherrer-Schaub 1999, 23 and n. 84. 

61 Scherrer-Schaub 1999,3-36,21-28 and plates X-XII; Scherrer-Schaub and Bonani 2002,187, 
fig. 15, 203-208. Referring to the roll of Pindar’s Paeans, Turner (1968, 95 and n. 61) notes: ‘This 
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Fig. 7: Kamalasila’s Salistambhatika. Dunhuang MS Pelliot tibetain (P.Tib 553), Biblio- 
theque nationale de France. A particularly refined MS on high-quality paper, beautifully 
written; beginning of the 9 th c. Reproduced from S. Breton-Gravereau and D. Thibault (eds), 
L’aventure des ecritures. Matieres et formes, Paris; Bibliotheque nationale de France, 

1998,105. 

text displayed on the page with large intervals, mainly because of being written in 
large-format script (Fig. 8): in this case, a possible functional interpretation would 
be that the text was read and comments made on a separate MS (see below p. 278). 


latter roll is also on a verso, has stichometric and critical notation, and seems to have been given 
especially wide spaces between the columns so that annotations could be made’. 
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Fig. 8: Fragment of a scholastic treatise. Berezovsky Collection SI B/31. From The Lotus Sutra 
and Its World. Buddhist Manuscripts of the Great Silk Road. Manuscripts and Blockprints from 
the Collection of the Institute of Oriental Studies, St Petersburg, 1998:14, fig. 6 and p. 35, § 6. 

To return to the role played by these specimens in Buddhist scholarly practice, as the 
art of translating or exegesis, the Chinese sources are extremely illuminating and pre¬ 
cious records for us. 62 Sylvie Hureau’s study on several Dunhuang MSS in Chinese re¬ 
veals a persisting model in the art of graphically distinguishing the passages cited from 
the original text, marked here by the commentator using the Chinese word zhe, and 
eventually enhanced by other devices, such as varying the size of the characters. 63 


3.2 Stichometrics, gatha-metrics, bam po-metrics, and jie- 
/song- metrics 64 

There is a wealth of material that may be gathered from examining Greek (or Grae¬ 
co-Egyptian) papyri and Buddhist MSS from North-western India and beyond. Our 
attention will now focus on a particular form, more specifically verse form, along 
with the uddana, the table of contents 65 / ‘mnemonic index’, and the numeral mne¬ 
monics indicated by ga (= gatha) followed by a number. 66 


62 The organisation and procedure followed in Chinese translating scriptoria is well known. It 
is concisely and usefully sketched by Sylvie Hureau 2014b, 239. 

63 Hureau 2014b, 241. 

64 Costantino Moretti, whom I gratefully thank, informed me that the Preface to the Chinese 
translation of the Dharmapada (see below pp. 272-274) gives the number of the;ie, in some cases 
the song, terms that both translate the Sanskrit ‘gatha’: ‘Nella prefazione della versione cinese 
dei Dharmapada questi scritti sono definiti come composti da un certo numero di jie (1 (talvolta 
definite song £1) termini che in generale, in cinese, traducono precisamente il skr. gatha.’ 

65 Sanskrit uddana (> ud- DA-) corresponds closely to the English ‘content’; see Latin contineo. 

66 Lenz 2003,19. 
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In early Buddhist manuscripts from North-west India, Khotan and Central Asia, 
one can see - albeit not very often - a form, and an important one, which stands out 
against the page: the verse form. In contrast to the ‘mute’ regular scriptio continua (see 
above p, 243), the metrical line beats time upon the page for its reader. 67 

We have already noted the case of the Rhinoceros Horn sutra (Khvs-G, Khargavi- 
sanasutra, Sanskrit Khadgavisanasutra) MSS that may be dated to the turn of the era, 
and whose text-layout presents various similitudes with the Graeco-Egyptian papyri. 
Besides presenting the peculiarity of laying the first verse line in the upper margin with¬ 
out any spacing between the quarters, 68 the following 

verses are laid out one to a line, with small spaces between the quarters, so that the reconstructed 
scroll presents four parallel columns of text (Salomon 2000,25,116-117). 

Although rare in Gandharan MSS, the practice of placing the first verse or whatsoever 
specific item in a prominent position, known in the Hellenistic world and in Gandhara, 
is equally attested in China. It appears in a different literary context on a fragmented 
version of the Qieyun or Livre des rimes composed by Lu Fayan in 601CE and recently 
studied by Fran^oise Bottero. The MSS of this text in the Dunhuang collection present 
quite a number of interesting devices used to enhance the legibility of the text. The cop¬ 
yist who wrote on an opistographic MS in the form of a ‘livre en tourbillon’ (Bottero 
2014,61) used various artifices to put a new item in a prominent position. Among other 
things, one may find the case where - very much like the verse in the Khvs-G and Greek 
papyri (see above p. 244 and 262) - 

la nouvelle rime peut egalement debuter sur une nouvelle colonne et mordre dans la marge supe- 
rieure de maniere a etre encore plus visible, sans etre necessairement precedee de son numero. 69 

To return to the verse form it also appears in the Dharmapada MS ‘Dutreuil de Rhins’ 
(i.e. the Dharmapada Gandhari MS of Khotan, Dhp-G K ), possibly copied in Khotan, writ¬ 
ten on birch bark in Kharosthi script and dated to the l st /2 nd century CE. The MS presents 
the text following metrical units (Figs 9a, b), and the single padas are separated by a 
blank space ( vacat ). This very famous MS was named after the geographer and ‘en- 
seigne de vaisseau’ (sub-lieutenant) Jules-Leon Dutreuil de Rhins, who directed the 


67 See Matsuura 1996,20-36, cited by Nattier 2008. See below, p. 273. 

68 Salomon 2000,33 further notes: ‘Some of the features of the format of the uddana verses, especially 
the absence of spaces between verse quarters and the use of a recut pen, resemble the special technique 
used by the scribe for the first verse of a poem itself at the top of the scroll, no doubt also to set it off from 
the rest of the poem’. 

69 See Bottero 2014,63. 
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French mission in ‘Haute Asie’ and was assassinated in Tibet in 1894. 70 The MS was 
eventually taken to Paris from the region of Khotan by his colleague Francois Grenard 
and presented to scholars by Emile Senart at the XI th Congres international des orien- 
talistes, an event held in Paris in 1897. 71 
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Fig. 9a: Dharmapada MS Dutreuil de Rhins (Dhp-K), Bibliotheque nationale de France. From Brough 
1962, pi. X, 11. 211-235,1.211 (= MS C recto / Senart verso), verse 223, last verse of Chapter X (Jara/ 
Jara). This verse is followed by the number of gathas in the chapter (written under line 211). The num¬ 
ber ‘25’ is followed by a series of signs that recall the diplomatic practice of‘document closure’, grant¬ 
ing security and avoiding alteration; see n. 12 above. 


70 See Grenard 1904. The reason for the hostility manifested by the Tibetans towards the mission 
was the fact that Dutreuil de Rhins, who wanted to ask for glowing embers, entered a tent despite 
the Tibetans’ warning not to do so. He actually broke a taboo, since the tent hosted a dying person 
and a lamb... (1904,142). Grenard (1904,165) records Dutreuil de Rhins’ last words: ‘Bandits!... Trav¬ 
ail perdu... Beau temps pour partir’. Part of the MS Dutreuil de Rhins was given to the Library of the 
Societe Asiatique and is now kept at the Bibliotheque nationale de France in Paris; the other part 
was taken to Leningrad, now St Petersburg. See Brough 1962: xiii-xiv and 1-8. 

71 Journal asiatique, Neuvieme serie, T. XII, 1898,193-308. 
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Fig. 9b: Dharmapada MS Dutreuil de Rhins (Dhp-K), Bibliotheque nationale de France. From 
Brough 1962, pi. XII, ll. 255-275 (MS N recto), 1. 269 = uddana verse, whose beginning is sepa¬ 
rated from the preceding verse (line 268) by a multi-petalled flower. The verse indicates the ti¬ 
tles of chapters I—XIII and is followed by the number of gathas in chapter XIII (Yamaka), ‘22’ in 
all. The passage is once again ‘closed’ by a series of signs. 
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Besides attesting the use of the verse-line form, the Dhp-G K (Figs 9a, b), the 
Gandhari London Dharmapada MS (Dhp-G L ) and the Khvs-G contain two addi¬ 
tional devices that hint at the practice of memorisation and the use of recording 
a text or a group of texts in a collection, and possibly also the counting of verses 
in order to calculate the fees due to the scribe (see below). These are the uddana 
verses already mentioned above, which may also be considered a ‘mnemonic in¬ 
dex’ in some respects (Lenz 2003,19), and ‘numeral mnemonics’, ox gatha metric. 

These numeral mnemonics are signalled by the grapheme ga, which Timothy 
Lenz, following Brough, interprets as an abbreviation of gatha/gatha, followed 
by a number that 

‘represents the number of verses included in a chapter’ (Brough 1962,196-197). 72 One pos¬ 
sible interpretation of these numerical notations is that they acted as a kind of mnemonic 
for a monk who wanted to memorise the varga. If so, the mnemonic would neither have 
specified individual verses nor their order, but simply the total number of verses there were. 
For example, the notation ga 10 4 41, which comes at the end of Dhp-G K text’s Theravarga, 
would have reminded a monk to write or recite a set of nineteen verses. 73 

While this may well be the case, the uddana and the ‘gatha metric’ (an expression 
coined on the basis of the Greek word stichometric) could equally have had more 
prosaic functions. 

It thus appears that the Gandharan use of counting the verses lies in between 
the practice attributed to the Alexandrian school of philology - and attested in 
Greek and Graeco-Egyptian papyri (stichometric) - and the practice adopted in 
Chinese and Tibetan translations of Buddhist MSS (see below, p. 272). 

Turner’s 1968 introduction to papyrology, still a valuable source of infor¬ 
mation, noted that the use of 

stichometrical letters, usually placed in the left-hand margins of text to denote each hun¬ 
dred lines of verse (the word ‘letter’ rather than ‘figure’ is to be preferred, since for these 
signs the twenty-four letters of the Ionic alphabet are used, and it does not include vau, c;); 
at the end of the work, the sum total of verses is given, usually in Attic notation. Such stich¬ 
ometrical totals are of interest to us in indicating stages in the transmission of texts (e.g. 
through Athenian copies) and either certifying that no passages are omitted, or showing 
how the omissions occur. 74 


72 See Brough 1962,13-14, 24, and examples of gatha numbering at the end of the varga: chap¬ 
ter I, after verse 50 (in the margin), after verse 90, etc., ibid. 125,131. 

73 Lenz 2003,18. 

74 Turner 1968, 94-95. See also Del Mastro 2011, 35-64, 38: ‘Le note sticometriche venivano 
apposte negli intercolumni ogni cento stixoi, sotto forma di lettere consecutive dell’alfabeto: uno 
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It is interesting to note the opinion of Kurt Ohly here, who is mentioned by 
Turner (1968, 95 and n. 59), that the origin of the mode of counting verses may 
well be due to more practical usage and refer to work done by the professional 
copyist. Turner seems to agree and even adds that the presence of stichometrical 
notations implies that the ‘copy was professionally made and paid for’. The pre¬ 
sent author has expressed a similar opinion elsewhere with regard to the use of 
counting bam po in Tibetan texts, where each bam po equals 300 slokas. Further 
noting that the necessity of calibrating a text was certainly imposed in the case of 
placing an order of paper, a well-attested fact in Tibetan MSS from Dunhuang and 
surrounding areas, and for ordering copies that were subsequently charged for 
by professional scribes. 75 In investigating the various uses of the term bam po in 
the Tibetan early and classical tradition, Leonard van der Kuijp finds confirma¬ 
tion of these practices. Particularly interesting is the testimony of Gu ge Pan chen 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan (1415-1486), the author of the biography of lHa bla ma Ye 
ses 'od (947-1019/24), where we may see that the work of copying and the perfor¬ 
mance of reciting ( klog pa) the Buddhavacana were the object of commercial 
transactions. 76 

This way of counting verses is structurally related (though possibly semanti¬ 
cally alien) to the mode measuring the volume of a text or of a series of texts into 
a larger collection, which we may see in Tibetan MSS of Dunhuang and in the 
contemporary and earliest Tibetan Library’s Indexes (dkar chag), where constant 
text-units are counted in bam po and slokas. Structurally related to the mnemonic 
index ( uddana ), i.e. the table of contents, are the lists that we find very early, 
though extremely rarely, in Dunhuang and Tabo, or in the lHan dkar ma and 
’Phan than ma catalogues, issued at the royal residences. These were thematically 
structured and sub-structured by title and measure of the volume calibration. But 
the interesting finding of a list of a group of dharani/gzuns texts among the Tabo 
MSS has also permitted researchers to reorder a particular collection of dharanis 
kept in the monastery and supply the title of the missing texts. 77 


stixos aveva la lunghezza standard di un verso omerico di 16 sillabe e, quindi, di 34-38 lettere. 
Alla fine del rotolo, sotto il titolo, troviamo in molti casi il calcolo totale degli stixoi, preceduto 
dal termine arithmos (per esteso o abbreviato), espresso secondo la numerazione attica. Ma nei 
papiri ercolanesi (piu frequentemente di quanto non awenga nei rotoli greco-egizi) troviamo 
spesso anche i numeri delle selides, delle colonne e, in qualche caso, dei kollemata, dei fogli che 
erano serviti a confezionare il rotolo’. 

75 For the polysemy of the term bam po and its various uses in early Tibetan Buddhist manu¬ 
script and textual practice, see Scherrer-Schaub 1992, particularly 219-220. 

76 See van der Kuijp 2010,122-132. 

77 See Harrison 1996. 
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As said before, the practice of counting verses is equally attested in Chinese 
MSS from Dunhuang. The 31 fragments of MSS of the Shijing, a collection of po¬ 
ems dating back to the 10 th to 6 th century BCE, have been studied by Olivier Ven¬ 
ture. 78 The most complete examples of these MSS (S. 3951 + P. 2529, that according 
to Xu Jiangping could be dated to the end of the Tang) 79 are extremely valuable 
for studying the practice of textual criticism in Dunhuang. Our attention will fo¬ 
cus upon the first part of the MS where the text of the Shijing is given without any 
commentary, in scriptio continua, and where Venture notes the presence of the 
practice of counting the verses and verse-lines: 

A la fin de chaque poeme figure son titre ainsi que le nombre de strophes et de vers qu’il 
comprend. Cette mention se detache du reste du texte grace a la presence d’espaces blancs 
(avant et apres) qui constituent les seules coupures visibles dans une mise en texte relative- 
ment compacte. 

He further explains the meaning of this practice in the textual tradition of the 
Shijing, where it was central to the understanding of how the text had been inter¬ 
preted by the editor: 

La notation du nombre de strophes et de vers a une importance particuliere dans la tradition 
du Shijing. En effet, comme le texte canonique est parfois obscur, il peut se preter a diffe- 
rentes lectures et, en l’absence de ponctuation ou de strophes graphiquement delimitees, 
ces indications permettent au lecteur de saisir la maniere dont l’editeur decoupait le poeme 
et done comment il le comprenait (Venture 2014, 23-24). 

Very close to our concern is the case of the Dunhuang MS P. 2381 (www.archive- 
setmanuscrits.bnf.fr) 80 , which contains several sections of the Faju jing (T. 210), 
in the opinion of Costantino Moretti one of the most popular Buddhist texts in 
China, and the oldest translation of the Dharmapada. In his catalogue, Sengyou 
(445-518) cites Tupasaka indo-scythe Zhi Qian (?-252/257)’ among the scholars 


78 Venture 2014. 

79 I sincerely thank Olivier Venture for the precious note about the dating of this MS that he 

kindly addressed to me: Olivier Venture very cautiously notes that ‘La datation du texte repose 
principalement sur la presence et l’absence de certains caracteres tabous. Mais la situation sem- 
ble assez complexe, e’est pourquoi differentes datations ont pu etre proposees entre le debut et 
la fin des Tang. Xu Jianping propose, avec d’autres auteurs, une datation de la fin des Tang ou 
phase finale des Tang. Ses arguments me paraissent a priori convaincants. Voir : Xu Jianping IT 
ST, Dunhuang jingjixulu ITSIf IlfTft, Pekin, Zhonghua shuju 2006, p. 142’. 

80 Available online http://idp.bl.uk/database/oo_scroll_h.a4d?uid=18046729110;bst=l; 
recnum=59475;index=l;img=l. 
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who translated the text into Chinese. 81 Born in Northern China, Zhi Qian studied 
in Luoyang and his teacher’s teacher was Lokaksema. Sengyou praises him for 
his excellence in the study of languages and his mastery of ‘foreign writings’. 82 
Jan Nattier (2008, 116) tells us that ‘a substantial number of his works are not 
original translations but revisions - produced with or without an actual Indic- 
language text - of the works of others’. And while ‘[i]t was long thought that all 
verses found in Buddhist translations were unrhymed’ and despite the fact that 
‘many examples of unrhymed verse can indeed be found in [the Zhi Qian] corpus, 
in other cases it is clear that Zhi Qian was not only employing the use of meter, 
but of pattern of rhyme as well’ (ibid. 117-118). The preface of his translation of 
the Fajujing (Nattier 20 08,125), written by Zhi Qian himself, shows that his tem¬ 
per was that of an expert in textual criticism rather than a mere translator. Be that 
as it may, what is of interest here is the fact that his translation-cum-revision of 
the Dharmapada (whose textual history is rather complex; its treatment far ex¬ 
ceeds the scope of this paper) is very close in time to the MS Dutreuil de Rhins 
(see above p. 267). I do not claim that this was the juncture between the 
Gandharan tradition and Chinese scholars, but rather that textual criticism is at¬ 
tested in early Buddhist MSS, and possibly also that the scribe’s practice might 
have been ‘carried to China’ via various itineraries by representatives of the ‘lin¬ 
eage’ of the Indo-Scythian scholars as well as Kumarajiva (344-413). 83 

To return to the Fajujing, Costantino Moretti 84 notes that among the Dunhuang 
MSS those that are dated or datable in all probability prior to the 5 th century CE are 
particularly valuable for 

l’etude du livre manuscrit chinois sur papier a cette periode. Certains de ces manuscrits 
fournissent notamment des informations importantes sur les plus anciennes methodes at- 
testees d’organisation de l’espace et de decoupage des textes dans les ouvrages 
bouddhiques comportant des passages versifiees (gatha ) (Moretti 2014b, 207). 

While the MS P. 2381 may possibly be dated to the 4 th century CE (see Moretti 
2014b, 208, n. 8), it may have continued the tradition of displaying lectional and 


81 Moretti 2014b, 208. On the multiple recensions of this text, see Brough 1962, 30-39, and 35- 
36 on the Faju jing. 

82 The book by Jan Nattier (2008) is a mine of information. On Zhi Qian, see Nattier 2008,116-148. 

83 We have been dealing with this question in Scherrer-Schaub 2016; and ‘The Quintessence 
of the Madhyamika Teaching Blossoms Again. Some consideration in view of the 5 th - 7 fll c. A. D. 
(I). Reading the Alchons’s document (Schoyen MSS 2241) in religious and political context’ 
(forthcoming). 

84 Moretti 2014b. 
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critical signs inherited from the Indo-Scythian tradition alluded to before. In¬ 
deed, the MS displays the practice of counting the gatha or ‘gatha-metnc’, i.e. jie- 
/song- metric, as at the beginning of the pin (ibid. 209) in the first column (from 
right to left), where the number of verse is indicated under the title, it even adds 
the sophisticated procedure of dividing the space in ‘registers’ that facilitates the 
counting. 

Le decompte du nombre de gatha dont se compose chaque pin [i.e. section] semble, en re- 
alite, revetir une certaine importance. En effet, sous le titre de chaque pin, qui est mis en 
evidence par un point noir trace au-dessus de la reglure superieure de la feuille, figure 
toujours une indication du nombre de stances contenues dans le pin lui-meme. (Moretti 
2014b, 209). 

Moretti observes this practice in other cases, such as a MS of the translation of the 
Saddharmapundarikasutra by Kumarajiva found in Kuca and in another 
Dunhuang MS (P. 4506) written on silk and dated to 471 CE, or a copy of the Su- 
varnabhasottamasutra whose translation is attributed to Dharmaksema (385- 
433/436 CE), who was born in India and, like Kumarajiva, spent some time in 
Kasmir and then in Kuca. 85 

The verse-form further arranged in columns that appears in Greek and 
Graeco-Egyptian papyri, in early Indie and in Chinese and Tibetan translations of 
Buddhist MSS is equally present in Khotan (Fig. 10) before the 5 th century CE, al¬ 
beit with some variants, e.g. in fragmentary MSS of the Book ofZambasta studied 
by Mauro Maggi. 

Manuscript Z 1 is peculiar in that each manuscript line contains a verse-line and the text is 
further arranged in columns so that each verse-line is divided into four equal sections 
mostly corresponding to metrical padas. (...) Such an arrangement also characterizes a 
number of variant fragments of Z, so far as it is possible to judge from their fragmentary 
condition, but is not found in the manuscripts of any Khotanese work other than Z. On the 
other hand, a similar arrangement is found in early manuscripts of religious poetry in 
Gandharl in KharosthI script and in Sanskrit in Brahml script from Central Asia. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, there is an almost complete paper folio of the fourth/fifth century 
from Charkhlik, which contains a hymn to the Buddha in Sanskrit. On this folio each man¬ 
uscript line contains exactly one sloka and the beginning of the second hemistich of each 
sloka is roughly aligned vertically so as to obtain a division of the text into two columns. 86 


85 Moretti 2014b, 211. 

86 See Maggi 2004, 184-190, 187. 
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Fig. 10: MS Z of the Zambasta (SI P 6) kept at the Institute of Oriental Studies, St Petersburg. 
From On the Trail of Texts along the Silk Road. Russian Expeditions [and] Discoveries ofManu 
scripts in Central Asia. Kyoto National Museum, 2009: 38. See Maggi 2004,184,187: verse- 
lines and columns. 


The MS from Charkhlik referred to here was published independently in 1988 by 
Richard Salomon and Collett Cox, and by Jens-Uwe Hartmann. Salomon and Cox 
note the peculiar disposition of verses: 

There are five lines of writing on each side, each line corresponding to a single verse in 
anustubh ( sloka ) meter, with a space in the middle between hemistichs. The verses, 10 in 
all, are not numbered. 87 

Hartmann, while mentioning the graphic artifices of the MS, notes the affinities 
presented by the stotra with Matrceta’s Prasadapratibhodbhava - ‘[the Canticle] 
originating from the inspired serene disposition [towards the Buddha, the 
Dharma and the Sangha]’ - and suggests that despite the differences, 

[d]as Stotra muss entweder dem Prasadapratibhodbhava als Vorbild gedient haben Oder 
unter dem unmittelbaren Eindruck dieses Werkes verfasst worden sein: in jedem Fall be- 
steht eine enge literarische Beziehung, die es als gerechtfertigt erscheinen lasst, das vorlie- 
gende Blatt mitzubearbeiten, obwohl es strenggenommen nicht als Matrceta-Fragment be- 
zeichnet werden kann. 88 


87 Salomon and Cox 1988,141-153,141. 

88 Hartmann 1988,1-40, 88-89, 89 and n. 149. 
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4 On poetics and performance 

Form is never more than an extension of content 
Charles Olson, Projective Verse (1959) 89 
Rhythm is a form cut into TIME, as a design is determined SPACE 

In making a line of verse (and thence building the lines into passages) you have certain 
primal elements: 

That is to say, you have the various ‘articulated sounds’ of the language, of its alphabet, 
that is, and the various groups of letters in syllables. 

These syllables have differing weights and durations 

A. original weights and durations 

B. weights and durations that seem naturally imposed on them by the other syllable groups 
around them. 

Those are the medium wherewith the poet cuts his design in TIME. 

Ezra Pound, Treatise on Metre (1973) 90 

While particular ways of displaying the page layout and the use of lectional signs and 
other artifices may facilitate reading, understanding, and recollection, they equally 
question the art of the poetic from the perspective of its performance. The fact that an 
interplay exists between orality and the written word is ‘obvious and trite’, and the 
written word does not necessarily supersede the first - far from that, in fact. 

That Buddhist texts were read in cenacles, that they were recited or chanted, 
is an equally well-attested fact. Experts in recitation appear in early Buddhist in¬ 
scriptions, for example in Bharhut ( dharmakathika , dharmabhanaka ) or Sri 
Lanka ( eka-uttirika , sayutaka, majhima), 91 and continue to be active even when 
the Buddhavacana is put down in written form. 92 For its part, the practice of ad¬ 
dressing eulogies to the Buddha is recorded in the oldest sources such as the last 
sutta of the Sutta Nipata (Pingiya Sutta, w. 1120-1149), where the Brahmin 
Pingiya praises the Buddha, accompanying his own recitation with tunes 
(v. 1132), and even spends his nights praising the Buddha (v. 1142). A Brahmin, 


89 See Olson 1959, 4. This formula expressed by Robert Creeley in a letter to Charles Olson on 5 
June 1950 was incorporated into his manifesto by him (see Butterick, Olson and Creeley 1980, 79 
and n. 83). 

90 Allen and Tallman 1973, 62. 

91 See Endo 2014, 103-134,124, n. 67, with reference to Paranavitana 1990: no. 407, 666, 708, 
852 and 1061. 

92 See Scherrer-Schaub 2009a, 166-167. 
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this time Paingika by name, reappears in several versions of the Mahaparinir- 
vanasutra addressing verses of praise to the Buddha, and being rewarded by the 
Vrji with munificent gifts for this pious act, the Brahmin in turn hastens to offer 
gifts to the Buddha. 93 

In 1915, Sylvain Levi published a pioneering article in Journal asiatique bear¬ 
ing the title ‘Sur la recitation primitive des textes bouddhiques’. Levi followed the 
various versions of the episode of the Brahmin Srona Kotikarna/Kutikanna, 94 
which appears in Vinayas and in the Divyavadana, among other places. Srona 
Kotikarna is famous because he spends a night with the Buddha and, at dawn, is 
asked by him to recite the Dharma. Kotikarna consents to the Bhagavat’s request 
and entunes the recitation, that is, he recites it with a rhythmical succession of 
tune 95 - something that Srona Kotikarna certainly knew how to do since, as tra¬ 
dition has it, before entering religious life, he played the lute, a motif that is ech¬ 
oed in the hagiography of Asvaghosa, who accompanied the recitation with 
chants and music. 96 

After the recitation, Bhagavat congratulates Srona Kotikarna for his excellent 
performance. The sources vary in their description of the vocal qualities of the 
reciter. The MSarvVin and the Sarv-Vin (Bechert 1990,107) add an interesting de¬ 
tail in referring to the sober/restrained [guptika ) 97 mode of intoning typical of the 


93 Bareau 1995, 357. It is worth noting here that in the Sutta Nipata, Pingiya, after reciting the 
gathas, adds that his mind never departs from Gotama, and he spends days and nights with the 
Buddha in his mind. 

94 See Levi 1915, 402. See the entry on ‘bombai’, Hobogirin I, 93-11, 113. Levi (1915, 401-417) 
analyses the various versions of the episode recorded in the Vinaya of the major ancient schools 
(Nikaya) and centres his inquiry on a terminological cluster related to the practice of prosody (in 
its wider sense). Some of these terms have been revisited in various ways recently, particularly 
the expression chandaso aropema ; see David Ruegg 2000, 283-306. Gregory Schopen gives a 
comprehensive overview of the various occasions and liturgical events where the recitation took 
place; see Schopen 2004, 260-284. 

95 Lit. ‘he recites with the intonation/tune’ (Sanskrit svara, Pali sara ), MSarvVin svarena 
svadhyayam karoti ‘accomplishes the recitation [of the sacred text] with tunes’. 

96 See the episode of Asvaghosa, Levi 1915, 433 and Hobogirin I, 94a: Asvaghosa, ‘[s]ponta- 
nement il battit la cloche et le tambour; il accorda le luth et la guitare; le son moderait la douleur, 
redressait la courbe ; ses accords faisaient aussitot regner l'harmonie. Il proclamait les dharma, 
[et leur caracteres, a savoir] douleur ( duhkha ), vide ( sunya ), absence de soi (anatman)’. 

97 See Schopen 2004, 260-284,265 and n. 26, quoting a passage from the Ksudrakavastu where 
the ‘Buddha himself says that “the Proclamation of the Qualities of the Teacher [...] must be re¬ 
cited with measured intonation”, 'di ltar ston pa'i yon tan yang dag par bsgrag pa ...skad lcyi 
gtang rag gis gdon par bya'o, which Gunaprabha paraphrases as kuryat sastrgunasamkirt- 
tane...svaraguptim’. 
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region of (A)parantika (Divya 20.23 parantikaya guptikaya udanat ) and Avanti 
(Sarv-Vin). 98 

To return to the early Buddhist MSS and the forms and graphic artifices that 
the Buddhists of the north-western regions introduced in their MSS, notwith¬ 
standing the alleged fact that they could have embraced the text-critical tech¬ 
niques current at that time in North-west India, the adoption of new writing prac¬ 
tices must have been extremely easy for them, since it was but a matter of 
graphically transposing their own long tradition of recitation. And as happens 
with a change in technique, the beginning of the use of a script did simply take 
up the model of orality, at least for a while. 99 The Vinayas of the various schools 
bear evidence of the much-debated question of the ‘proper’ way of reciting or in¬ 
toning the Buddhavacana; these passages are actually a mine of information on 
Buddhist scholarly practice. An interesting observation is made by the MSarvVin 
(see Levi 1915, 431-432) when discussing the enthusiastic impulse shown by cer¬ 
tain monks, who intoned the Buddhavacana while letting their emotions flow 
freely, or in doing several things at the same time. These monks recited without 
paying attention to accents or tunes, to pronunciation or rhythm, and they merely 
enounced one word/verse (pada) after the other. The Buddha sent them back to 
study the tune. 100 

Further evidence of the consequences of improper recitation comes from the 
colophon of the Tibetan translation of the Vinayottaragrantha, preserved in the 
commentary of Kalyanamitra, which bears testimony to two important facts. 101 The 
first is that the mula text was put down in writing in order to be commented (see 
above p. 265). The second states that the corruption that crept into the various ver¬ 
sions of the Vinayottaragrantha was due to the fact that the complete text was not 
available in Mathura. The monks of Mathura knew that a reciter of the Minayottara 
lived in Kasmir, so they went there and learnt about the recitation. Then, consider¬ 
ing that the word and meaning would have to be explained orally, they put the mula 
text down in writing. The text then continues, and to make a long and interesting 
story short, our colophon concludes by saying that other monks, who were residing 


98 See Levi 1915, 407: ‘Quand il eut fini, le Bouddha le loua en disant: Tres bien, 6 moine; vous 
declamez bien la Loi; vous savez declamer avec la prononciation du pays d'Avanti; votre elocution 
est parfaitement claire et nette; elle est parfaitement facile a comprendre.’ And ibid., 427-428. 

99 See Scherrer-Schaub 2012, 2014 and 2016. 

100 The concern about correct intonation and rhythm was - and still is - central to Buddhism; 
regarding Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, see the article on ‘bombai’, Hobogirin I, 93- II, 113, 
which has already been mentioned. 

101 See Scherrer-Schaub 2009a, 166-167 and notes. 
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in other countries, started to intone the text differently. Subsequently, the Vina- 
yottara, which had previously been collected correctly, was debased by usage. As 
a result, the text which had been recited/intoned differently ended up getting a dif¬ 
ferent meaning. 102 This tells us something that the poets always knew, 103 but that 
some of the enthusiastic paladins of cultural materiality may occasionally ignore. 

Coming back to our theme again, we may note that the way of setting the lay¬ 
out, the verse-form and the counting of metrical units (gatha-mctric, bam po-metric 
and ;'ie-/song-metric) seem to preserve at least part of the prosody in early Buddhist 
manuscripts, and the graphic disposition and marks, including blank space indi¬ 
cating the unvoiced tune, which, to a modern reader, appear to beat rhythm (if not 
time) upon the extant manuscript’s page. 104 


102 Close to our own concern, it is worth pointing out that, in his article (1989, 369-392, 380- 
382), K. R. Norman refers to Buddhaghosa, who ‘lists ten sound changes which he says must be 
avoided by anyone performing a kammavaca’ in his commentary on the Vinaya Pitaka. While 
noting the difficulty of the passage, Norman remarks: ‘The examples which Buddhaghosa gives 
make it clear that he is warning against types of pronunciation which actually produce incorrect 
forms, e.g. barite sahgo instead of bhante sahgho. It is, therefore, very appropriate that an expert 
in the Vinaya, when performing a kammavaca, should not commit any such fault’. In what fol¬ 
lows (1989, 380-382), the problem developed by Norman taking his stand upon Buddhaghosa 
very much illuminates the context of the colophon of the Vinayottaragrantha. Equally interest¬ 
ing, Matsuura (1996, 22) distinguishes between ‘linguistic rhythm’ and ‘musical rhythm’ in a 
passage of his essay on ‘Rhythm in Chinese Poetry’ that is worth quoting at length: ‘Among the 
traps into which it is easy to fall when discussing poetic rhythm is that of confusing ‘linguistic 
rhythm’ and ‘musical rhythm’. In view of the general tendency of ancient poetry throughout the 
world to have been sung as songs, the question of poetic rhythm is frequently considered in re¬ 
lation to musical rhythm. But as it is evident from the fact that (i) the same words are often sung 
to different tunes and (ii) the continuity or discontinuity of the rhythm of verses of a song often 
changes under the influence of musical rhythm, song (or verse) rhythm and musical rhythm, 
although interrelated, clearly belong to different levels of discourse. In such cases, the rhythm 
of the all-important words of the song (or verse) themselves is determined by linguistic rhythm 
(viz. the rhythm of reading either silently or aloud) and not by musical rhythm (viz. the rhythm 
of singing and chanting). It is linguistic rhythm that in terms of time (that is, historically) and space 
(that is, regionally) represents the most stable element and one that does not change or change 
only with difficulty [This passage is put in italics by the present author, for easily comparison with 
the tenor of the just mentioned colophon of the Vinayottaragrantha]. Therefore, any examination 
of poetic rhythm must be undertaken with reference to, above all, linguistic rhythm, while musical 
rhythm should be discussed only to a limited degree as a secondary issue’. 

103 See Bhamaka (7 th cent. CE): sabdartha sahitau kavyam, Kavyalamkara I.16a, P. V. Naganatha 
Shastry. Tanjore, 1927. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1970,6. 

104 See Vinson 1915, 464: ‘Les poetes indiens ne s’astreignent pas a l’observation raisonnees des 
regies de la prosodie; ils s’y conferment d’instinct. Chaque espece de vers a son ton, son rythme, 
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Abbreviations 


Arthasastra 

BM I 
BM II 
BM III 
Dhp-G K 
Dhp-G L 

Divya 

Hultzsch CM I 

Khvs-G 

MSarvVin 
Quaestio 11/2011 


Salomon IE 

Sarv-Vin 
Sircar IEG 

Sircar IE 


R. P. Kangle The Kautillya Arthasastra. Part I: A Critical Edition with a Glos¬ 
sary. Bombay, 1960. Part II: An English Translation with Critical and Ex¬ 
planatory Notes. Bombay, 1963. 

Jens Braarvig (gen. ed.), Buddhist Manuscripts, Volume I. Oslo, Hermes, 
2000. Buddhist Manuscripts in the Schpyen Collection I. 

Jens Braarvig (gen. ed.), Buddhist Manuscripts, Volume II. Oslo, Hermes, 
2002. Buddhist Manuscripts in the Schpyen Collection III. 

Jens Braarvig (gen. ed.) Buddhist Manuscripts, Volume III. Oslo, Hermes, 
2006. Buddhist Manuscripts in the Schpyen Collection III. 

John Brough, The GandhdriDharmapada Edited with an Introduction and 
Commentary. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1962. 

Timothy Lenz, A New Version of the Gandhdri Dharmapada and a Collec¬ 
tion of Previous-Birth Stories. British Library Fragments 16 + 25. With con¬ 
tributions by Andrew Glass and Bhikshu Dharmamitra. (Gandharan Bud¬ 
dhist Texts 3), Seattle, University of Washington Press, 2003. 

The Divyavadana, a Collection of Early Buddhist Legends. First edited from 
the Nepalese Sanskrit MSS in Cambridge and Paris by E. B. Cowell and 
R. A. Neil. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1886. Delhi, Indologi- 
cal Book House, 1987. 

E. Hultzsch, Inscription ofAsoka, New Edition. Corpus Inscriptionum In- 
dicarum vol. I. Oxford, Clarendon Press, for the Government of India, 

1925,1969 (reprint). 

Richard Salomon, A Gandhdri Version of the Rhinoceros Sutra. British Li¬ 
brary Fragment 5B. Seattle and London, University of Washington Press, 
2000. 

Mulasarvastivada Vinaya 

Luca del Corso and Paolo Pecere (eds), II libro filosofico. Dali’ antichita al 
XXI secole /Philosophy and the Books. From Antiquity to the XXI Century. 
Annuario di storia della metafisica /Annuaire d'histoire de la metaphy- 
sique/Jahrbuch fur Geschichte der Metaphysik/ Yearbook of the History of 
Metaphysics. Quaestio 11/2011. 

Richard Salomon, Indian Epigraphy. A Guide to the Study of Inscriptions in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit, and the Other Indo-Aryan Languages. New York and Ox¬ 
ford: Oxford University Press, 1998. 

Sarvastivada Vinaya 

D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphical Glossary. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 
1966. 

D. C. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy. Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1996. 1965 


ou, si l’on veut, son air, sa melodie propre, plus ou moins elastique, qui est un guide suffisant et un 
regulateur spontane. N’a-t-on pas ainsi fait dans tous les pays et dans tous les temps?’ 
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Michela Clemente and Filippo Lunardo 

Typology of Drawn Frames in 16 th Century 
Mang yul Gung thang Xylographs 

Abstract: This article presents some preliminary results of the study of the drawn 
frames found in the title pages of 16"'-century Tibetan xylographs from the kingdom 
of Mang yul Gung thang (South-western Tibet). Usually the title pages of Gung 
thang prints have very similar and characteristic drawn frames, which are typical 
of xylographs printed in this area in the 16 th century. They may vary from a simple 
to a more elaborated design, which may differ even in xylographs produced at the 
same printing house. Title pages have been examined by the authors with the aim 
of understanding whether the different designs of drawings could be associated 
with a certain artist or a certain printing house. A description of identified types of 
drawings and minor variations is provided in the article. An appendix with infor¬ 
mation on artists working on title frames is also included. 


1 Introduction 

This essay has the aim of presenting preliminary results on one of the characteristic 
stylistic features of 16 lh -century Tibetan xylographs from Mang yul Gung thang, a 
small kingdom that played a significant role in the introduction and spread of print¬ 
ing into Tibet. 1 This research was carried out for the project Tibetan Book Evolution 
and Technology (TiBET), funded through a Marie Sldodowska Curie Fellowship 
granted to Michela Clemente (May 2013-April 2015) and hosted at the University of 
Cambridge (Mongolia and Inner Asia Studies Unit). The Project collected and ex¬ 
amined more than 200 extant Tibetan 15 th - and 16"'-century prints coming from the 
South-Western area of the country. 2 The research mainly focused on 16 ,h -century 


1 On the Mang yul Gung thang kingdom and its role in the Tibetan printing history, see 
Clemente 2016a; Clemente 2017; Diemberger and Clemente 2013; Clemente, Diemberger, Hel- 
man-Wazny and Lunardo (forthcoming); Ehrhard 2000a; Ehrhard 2000b; Ehrhard 2000c; 
Everding 2000; Everding 2004; Petech 1990, 52. 

2 The TiBET Project, in collaboration with a correlated AHRC Project entitled Transforming Tech¬ 
nologies and Buddhist Book Culture: The Introduction of Printing and Digital Text Reproduction in 
Tibetan Societies (Mongolia and Inner Asia Studies Unit, 2010-2015 ), developed a database which 
contains detailed description of prints, transliteration and mark-up of colophons, entries of per¬ 
sonal and place names, and information on paper and pigments, if available. Michela Clemente 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-010, [U5El!3l|3] © 2017 M. Clemente/F. Lunardo, published by De 
Gruyter.This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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xylographs from Mang yul Gung thang, since the majority of the surviving prints 
were produced in this kingdom at that time. 

One of the aims of the TiBET Project was the identification of characteristic sty¬ 
listic features that may help locating the provenance of a certain xylograph, that is 
to say the printing house where this was produced. Mang yul Gung thang xylo¬ 
graphs are recognisable through at least five distinctive features: 

(a) front page (i.e. the drawn frame of the title); 

(b) layout; 

(c) ductus; 

(d) orthographic peculiarities; 

(e) woodcut representations. 3 

This essay will focus on the drawn frame of title pages which were analysed in col¬ 
laboration with Filippo Lunardo. 4 Usually the title pages of Gung thang prints have 
very similar and characteristic drawn frames. They may vary from a simple to a 
more elaborated design, which may differ even in xylographs produced at the same 
printing house. This drawn frame is typical of xylographs printed in this area in the 
16 th century, although it is also possible to find Gung thang prints with a simple title 
page. 


wishes to thank Burkhard Quessel, Terry Chilvers, Camillo A. Formigatti, Agnieszka Helman-Wazny, 
Filippo Lunardo, Michael Pahlke, Christopher Kaplonski, Fabio Miarelli, Paola Ricciardi and Anura- 
dha Pallipurath for their help and advice. 

The Indo-Tibetan Books and Technology (ITBT) database is available at http://bool<sdb.socanth. 
cam.ac.uk:8080/exist/apps/TTBBC/index.html, and also accessible from the website of the TiBET Pro¬ 
ject at www.tbevoltech.socanth.cam.ac.uk. Michela Clemente would also like to thank all the people 
who helpedher with theTiBETProject in manyways: Hildegard Diemberger, Libby Peachey, Elena De 
Rossi Filibeck, Franz-Karl Ehrhard, Marta Sernesi, Katie Boyle, Alessandro Boesi, Daniel Sterling, and 
Bruce Huett. On both the above-mentioned projects, see Clemente 2016a; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 
2017; Clemente (in press); Clemente (forthcoming a); Clemente, Diemberger, Helman-Wazny and Lu¬ 
nardo (forthcoming); Diemberger and Clemente 2013. 

3 The art of decorating Tibetan books was first employed in manuscripts. All embellishments 
made to enrich manuscripts were later presented on xylographs, but, to our knowledge, a study 
of title frames in Tibetan manuscripts has not been carried out yet. Our research appears to be 
the first on this subject. Since an examination of title frames in Tibetan manuscripts in general, 
and a comparison with those produced in the Mang yul Gung thang kingdom in particular, goes 
far beyond the aims of the TiBET project, such study remains to be done. For information on the 
other characteristic stylistic features, see Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (forthcom¬ 
ing a). 

4 On this subject, see Clemente and Lunardo (forthcoming); Lunardo (forthcoming a); Lunardo 
(forthcoming b). 
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Title pages of Mang yul Gung thang prints have been examined by the authors 
of this essay with the aim of understanding whether the different designs of draw¬ 
ings could be associated with a certain artist or a certain printing house. It seems 
that at least two artists were involved in the creation of title frames: the painter, 
who depicted the drawing, and the carver, who cut it into the wooden block. Artists 
involved in printing projects were often mentioned in Gung thang colophons 
and/or signatures placed under the last line of folios, usually on the verso side. 5 
Craftsmen were in fact allowed to sign their work, a peculiarity that was typical of 
the earliest stage of printing. 6 By comparing the different signatures and patterns 
of carving, writing or drawing, we might learn to distinguish the diverse style of 
each artist. This would help us in identifying those who worked on xylographs that 
lack signatures and do not mention their names in the colophons. Unfortunately, 
colophons never refer to the craftsmen who depicted and carved the title frames. 
This might imply that the artists who drew and engraved the illustrations of a cer¬ 
tain xylograph were also in charge of its title page. This may be true since each artist 
seems to have specialised in only one art, that is to say, calligraphy, drawing, carv¬ 
ing of blocks, and carving of illustrations. 7 Assuming that the craftsmen who 
worked on the illustrations of a certain print were also responsible for its title frame, 
by analysing the typology of the drawing and looking for the name of the artists in 
the colophon and/or signatures, we might be able to understand whether the style 
of a certain drawn frame is associated with the artists who created it. If this is not 
the case, we might suppose that the style of title pages is instead a characteristic 
feature of a given printing house, which could come from guidelines suggested by 
the promotor of the projects of that printery. In order to understand this, it is nec¬ 
essary to examine a certain amount of extant prints and to gather data on printing 
projects and their supervisors. This essay presents preliminary results obtained 
with the first stage of research. So far we have indeed analysed sixty 16' h -century 
xylographs from the Mang yul Gung thang area. The research is ongoing, and fur¬ 
ther results will be provided in due course. 


5 Only one signature has been found so far above the first line. Cf. NGMPP AT167/5-168/1, fol. 
59b. See also Clemente (forthcoming b). 

6 See Ehrhard 2000a, 69, 75; Eimer 1996,12. 

7 On this subject, see Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017. 
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2 Typology of title pages 

So far we have identified three types of drawings for the title pages. Each type ex¬ 
hibits several minor variations. A description of the types with all variations is pro¬ 
vided below. 

TYPE1 

General description: title inscribed in a simple rectangular frame: 

Variation la: title inscribed in a rectangular frame consisting of two simple 
black lines with a simple base of lotus petals; 

Variation lb: rectangular frame composed by an external thick line and an in¬ 
ternal line (see Fig. 1): 



Fig. 1: Type lb: The Eightieth Life-story of Buddha Sakyamuni written by Aryasura, Brag dkar rta so 
1541 or 1553 (Tucci Tibetan Collection, Vol. 707, IslAO, Italy). Photograph by L&C Service. 


Variation lbl: same features as lb. Additionally, the frame is inscribed into a 
bigger one that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame has an external 
thick line and an internal line. Both sides of the bigger frame have two col¬ 
umns, the outer one bigger than the inner; 

Variation lb2: same features as lb and lbl. Moreover, both sides of the bigger 
frame have a column and a floral decoration that covers the four corners of the 
internal line; 

Variation lb3: same features as lb. Additionally, the frame is inscribed into a 
bigger one that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame has two lines. 
Both sides of the bigger frame have two columns, the outer one bigger than the 
inner; 

Variation lc: the rectangular frame is composed by an external simple line, an 
internal thick one, and another simple line. This frame is inscribed in a rectan¬ 
gular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame has an 
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external thick line and an internal line. Both sides of the bigger frame have two 
columns, the outer one bigger than the inner; 

Variation Id: rectangular frame composed by two lines; 

- Variation ldl: rectangular frame composed by two lines. This frame is in¬ 
scribed into a bigger one composed by a thick line. 

Variation le: rectangular frame composed by a single thick line. It exhibits an 
arch in the middle of the upper side; 

- Variation lei: rectangular frame composed by a thick and a simple line. It ex¬ 
hibits a flame in the middle of the upper side; 

- Variation If: rectangular frame composed by a single thick line. 


TYPE 2 

General description: title inscribed in a frame that exhibits phytomorphic patterns 
and a circular shape in the middle of the upper side, which may have plant ele¬ 
ments or jewels surrounded by flames. Both sides of the frame may have two further 
decorations (plant elements with different decorations in the centre). 

- Variation 2a: inside the floral frame there is a rectangular frame composed by 
a thick external line and a double line. A base of lotuses is drawn underneath. 
The title frame is inscribed in a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the 
entire folio. This bigger frame has four lines. Both sides of the bigger frame ex¬ 
hibit two columns and a floral decoration that covers the four corners of the 
internal line; 

Variation 2al: inside the floral frame there is a rectangular frame composed 
by a thick external line and a simple line. A base of lotuses is drawn under¬ 
neath. The title frame is inscribed in a rectangular bigger frame that almost co¬ 
vers the entire folio. This bigger frame has double lines. Both sides of the bigger 
frame exhibit two columns — the outer one bigger than the inner—and a floral 
decoration that covers the four corners of the internal line; 

Variation 2a2: inside the floral frame there is a rectangular frame composed 
by two simple lines. A base of lotuses is drawn underneath. The title frame is 
inscribed in a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This 
bigger frame has a thick external line and a simple internal one. Both sides of 
the bigger frame exhibit a floral decoration that covers the four corners of the 
internal line. Leaves are drawn at the bottom of the bigger frame above the in¬ 
ternal line; 

- Variation 2a3: inside the floral frame there is a rectangular frame composed 
by two simple lines. A base of lotuses is drawn underneath. The title frame is 
inscribed in a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This 
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bigger frame has a double simple line. Both sides of the bigger frame have a 
column; 

Variation 2a4: inside the floral frame there is a rectangular frame composed 
by a thick external line and a simple line. A base of lotuses is drawn under¬ 
neath. The title frame is inscribed in a rectangular bigger frame that almost co¬ 
vers the entire folio. This bigger frame has a thick external line and a simple 
line. Both sides of the bigger frame exhibit a column and a floral decoration 
that covers the four corners of the internal line. 

Variation 2b: inside the floral frame there is a rectangular frame composed by a 
single thick line; 

Variation 2c: it exhibits a double simple line inside the phytomorphic frame; 
Variation 2cl: same features as 2c. Additionally, the tide frame is inscribed in a 
rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame has 
an external thick line and an internal line. Both sides of the bigger frame have a 
column and a floral decoration that covers the four corners of the internal line; 
Variation 2c2: same features as 2c. Additionally, the title frame is inscribed in 
a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame 
has a double line. Both sides of the bigger frame have two columns, the former 
of which is bigger than the latter; 

Variation 2c3: same features as 2c. Additionally, the title frame is inscribed in 
a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame 
has a double line. Both sides of the bigger frame have a column and a floral 
decoration that covers the four corners of the internal line; 

Variation 2c4: same features as 2c. Additionally, the title frame is inscribed in 
a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame 
has a double line. Both sides of the bigger frame have two columns — the outer 
one bigger than the inner — and a floral decoration that covers the four corners 
of the internal line; 

Variation 2d: it exhibits an external thick line and a simple internal line inside 
the floral frame (see Fig. 2). The title frame is inscribed in a rectangular bigger 
frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame has an external 
thick line and an internal line. Both sides of the bigger frame have two columns 
- the outer one bigger than the inner — and a floral decoration that covers the 
four corners of the internal line; 

Variation 2dl: it exhibits the same first three features as 2d. However, both 
sides of the bigger frame have a column and a floral decoration that covers the 
four corners of the internal line; 
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Fig. 2: Type 2d: Nam mkha' rdo rje's Spiritual Songs, Glang phug (La 'debs Valley), 1554 (Tucci Ti¬ 
betan Collection, Vol. 709/3, IslAO, Italy). Photograph by L&C Service. 


- Variation 2e: it exhibits three lines — the central of which is thick — inside 
the floral frame. This frame is inscribed in a rectangular bigger one that almost 
covers the entire folio. This bigger frame has an external thick line and an in¬ 
ternal line. Both sides of the bigger frame have two columns — the former of 
which is bigger than the latter - and a floral decoration that covers the four cor¬ 
ners of the internal line; 

Variation 2el: it exhibits three lines — the central one thick and split with a 
central empty space —inside the floral frame (see Fig. 3). This frame is in¬ 
scribed in a rectangular bigger one that almost covers the entire folio. This big¬ 
ger frame has an external thick line and an internal line. Both sides of the big¬ 
ger frame have two columns — the outer one bigger than the inner — and a 
floral decoration that covers the four corners of the internal line. 



Fig. 3: Type 2el: Nam mkha' rdo rje's Biography, Glang phug (La 'debs Valley), 1554 (Tucci Tibetan 
Collection, Vol. 709/2, IslAO, Italy). Photograph by L&C Service. 


TYPE 3 

General description: title inscribed in a frame that is similar to the second type but 
exhibits fewer plant decorations. This frame is placed upon a throne which is com¬ 
posed by two elements: the upper element presents lotus petals facing down; the 
lower element exhibits a sort of frame or platform which may have more or less 
elaborated decorations. Both sides of the frame may exhibit two further decorations 
(plant elements with different ornaments in the centre). The title frame is inscribed 
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in a rectangular bigger frame that almost covers the entire folio. This bigger frame 
has an external thick line and an internal line. Both sides of the bigger frame have 
a column and a floral decoration that covers the four comers of the internal line. 

- Variation 3a: it exhibits three lines — the central one thick — inside the floral 
frame (see Fig. 4). 



Fig. 4: Type 3a: The Biography of IHa btsun Rin chen mam rgyal, Brag dkar rta so (Tucci Tibetan 
Collection, Vol. 657/6, IslAO, Italy). Photograph by L&C Service. 


3 Examination of drawn frames in 16 th -Century 
Mang yul Gung thang xylographs 

We analysed the sixty xylographs taken into account according to the printing houses 
in which they were produced in order to locate the characteristic features that may 
help discovering the provenance of each print. We tried to identify the artists who 
worked on the title frames, compared their dating and also contrasted these data 
against the literary genre to which the works belong. The examined xylographs were 
produced in nine printing houses located within the kingdom. The exact location of 
most printing houses is still unknown and information on their history is still scarce. 
Only two of these printeries seem to have been located near a monastery, but the ar¬ 
eas in which they were established appear to have had a direct or close access to ma¬ 
terials for book production. We list the printing houses hereafter starting from the 
most productive (according to data gathered so far) in descending order: 

1) Brag dkar rta so: 24 

2) Kun gsal sgang po che: 12 

3) rDzong dkar/Khyung rdzong dkar po: 7 

4) gNas: 5 

5) 'Tsho rkyen: 5 

6) Chab rom phug: 3 

7) Glang phug (La 'debs Valley): 2 

8) Ati sha'i chos 'khor (La 'debs Valley): 1 

9) mDzo lhas: 1. 
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Fig. 5: Printing houses of the 16 ,h -century Tibetan xylographs from the kingdom of Mang yul 
Gung thang (South-western Tibet). © Google Maps. 


Brag dkar rta so 

We were able to identify twenty-four prints produced at Brag dkar rta so, a print¬ 
ing house located between Mang yul and Gung thang, close to the small monas¬ 
tery with the same name. Both buildings were founded by a bka' brgyud master 
called lHa btsun Rin chen rnam rgyal (1473-1557) who established his seat there 
in 1525 and, until his death, printed several works associated with his religious 
school. His literary activity was mostly sponsored by the Mang yul Gung thang 
rulers since he himself was a member of the royal family. 8 


8 On lHa btsun Rin chen rnam rgyal and his activities at Brag dkar rta so, see Clemente 2007; 
Clemente 2009; Clemente 2014a; Clemente 2015; Clemente 2016a: 397-98; Clemente 2016c; 
Clemente (in press); Diemberger and Clemente 2013; Larsson 2012: 229-76; Schaeffer 2009: 58- 
63; Schaeffer 2011; Sernesi 2011; Smith 2001, 73-79. 
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Among the examined prints produced at Brag dkar rta so, twelve present a 
drawn frame belonging to the second type with ten different variations, namely 
2a2, 2a3, 2b, 2c, 2cl, 2c2, 2c3, 2c4 and 2d. The frame of two xylographs, that is to 
say NGMPP E2518/11 9 and L969/4, 10 corresponds to variation 2c. The frame of vol. 
1089/2 (Tucci Collection, IsIAO Library, Rome) 11 and NGMPP E2518/4 12 matches 
with variation 2cl. The drawn frame of two further prints, NGMPP E2517/6 13 and 
L456/14, 14 belongs to variation 2c3. Unfortunately, the names of the drawers of 
the illustrations in the first four xylographs are not mentioned in colophons or 
signatures. We know instead the name of the carver of the blocks of E2517/6 
(printed in 1550), which corresponds to the artist who drew and engraved the il¬ 
lustrations of L456/14. This artist is bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan, who was ac¬ 
tive in Gung thang at least between 1533 and 1563. According to Clemente’s re¬ 
search, rDo rje rgyal mtshan is one of the few artists who had three speciali- 


9 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 191; Clemente 2016a, 406; Clemente (in press b); Schaeffer 
2011, 473. For a translation, see Stearns 2000. Cf. NGMPP L970/2 and L456/8; dPal brtsegs 2013: 
text no. 28. Images and detailed descriptions including the transliteration of colophons and in¬ 
formation on people involved in the production of all xylographs cited in this article are available 
in the aforementioned database. Cataloguing entries of these prints are also available in the 
NGMPP database (Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project, 1970-2001, and the Nepa¬ 
lese-German Manuscript Cataloguing Project (NGMCP, 2002-2014, both funded by the German 
Research Foundation (DFG)). 

10 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 191; Clemente 2016a, 408; Clemente (in press); Schaeffer 
2011, 470; Sernesi 2011, 201; Smith 2001, 77. Cf. also NGMPP L194/7 and E2518/2. 

11 It is catalogued in De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 394. The IsIAO Library was shut down in 2011, and 
the Collection is no longer accessible. Fortunately, these texts were digitised before the closure 
thanks to the aforementioned AHRC project and are now available in the above-mentioned da¬ 
tabase. For the story of this work, cf. vol. 657/6: 22b4. See also Clemente 2007, 124-25, 138; 
Clemente 2015,189; Clemente 2016a, 407; Clemente (in press); Cutillo and Kunga Rinpoche 1978; 
Cutillo and Kunga Rinpoche 1986; Diemberger and Clemente 2013, 137; Roberts 2007, 37-38; 
Sernesi 2004; Sernesi 2011,198. 

12 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 192; Clemente (in press); Schaeffer 2011, 475; Smith 2001, 
77; vol. 657/6: fols 22a5-22b4. Cf. NGMPP L970/5. 

13 On this work, see Clemente 2015,191; Clemente 2016a, 407; Clemente 2016b; Schaeffer 2011, 
469; Smith 2001, 76. Cf. NGMPP L1107/4; dPal brtsegs: text no. 32; U rgyan rDo rje 1976, 37-83. 

14 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 191; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press). 
See also NGMPP L969/4; dPal brtsegs (text, no 22_1); U rgyan rdo rje 1976, 85-105. 
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sations, namely as calligrapher, carver of blocks and carver of illustrations, there¬ 
fore we may guess that he worked on both the above-mentioned prints as en¬ 
graver of the title pages. 15 

The remaining six xylographs that the title frames match with the second 
type are NGMPP L512/8, 16 L477/14, 17 L969/4_l, 18 E2518/6, 19 L250/8-251/1 20 and vol. 
706. 21 We do not have any available data on L477/14. The carvers of the illustra¬ 
tions of vol. 706, which was printed in 1543, are dpon btsun Padma and bcu dpon 
rDo rje rgyal mtshan. rDo rje rgyal mtshan is also mentioned as the carver of the 
blocks of L250/8-251/1, which was printed in 1555. The same artist is also cited as 
carver of E2518/6, while dpon btsun Padma is mentioned as engraver in both 
L512/8 (printed in 1561) and L969/4_l. 

Ten xylographs from Brag dkar rta so exhibit instead a drawn frame belong¬ 
ing to the first type with four different variations (la, lb, lei, If). In particular, half 
of the frames in the xylographs belong to variation lb. We are referring to vols 
657/3, 22 707, 23 1356 24 — all preserved in the Tucci Tibetan Collection of the IsIAO 


15 Detailed files of all the artists mentioned in this article are available in the ITBT database. On 
this artist, see also Clemente 2007, 131, 132, 137, 146, 153; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; 
Ehrhard 2000a, 73-79; Eimer and Tsering 1990, 71-72; Roesler 2000, 228; Schaeffer 2011, 470. 

16 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 193; Clemente 2016a, 408; Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 
2004, 593, n. 6; Schaeffer 2011, 476. Cf. NGMPP L194/9, L1219/3, L503/2 and L956/8. 

17 On this work, see Clemente 2015,192; Clemente 2016a, 406; Clemente (in press b); Schaeffer 
2011, 471. Cf. NGMPP E1256/1. 

18 For a translation of this work, see Guenther 1963. See also Clemente 2015, 190; Clemente 
2016a, 406-07; Clemente (in press b); Sernesi 2004, 257; Smith 2001, 76. Cf. NGMPP L36/1; 
AT29/5. See also PBP 2007, 346. 

19 On this work, see Clemente 2015,190; Clemente 2016a, 406; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; 
Clemente (in press); Diemberger and Clemente 2013,135; Schaeffer 2011, 472; Smith 2001, 76. Cf. 
NGMPP L194/11; L12/1; L581/5. 

20 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 408; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Diemberger and 
Clemente 2013,135; Eimer 2010; Eimer and Tsering 1990, 71-72; Roesler 2000, 227-229; Schaeffer 
2009, 62; Schaeffer 2011, 470; Sernesi 2011,184,188-89, 200, 225-26. Cf. BL 19999a3. 

21 On this work, see Clemente 2007, 124, 135-37; Clemente 2015, 188; Clemente 2016a, 407; 
Clemente 2016b; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 341; Diemberger and Clemente 
2013,134; Larsson 2012; Schaeffer 2011, 474; Vol. 657/5: fols 16a6-16b5. 

22 On this work, see Clemente 2007, 125, 142-43; Clemente 2015, 189; Clemente 2016a, 408; 
Clemente 2016b; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 330; Diemberger and Clemente 
2013, 135; Roberts 2007, 7-9, 37. Cf. NGMPP E2518/3. 

23 On this work, see Clemente 2011, 60-61; Clemente 2015,190; Clemente 2016a, 407; Clemente 
2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 341. 

24 On this work, see Clemente 2007, 125, 141; Clemente 2015, 192; Clemente 2016a, 408; 
Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003,447; Schaeffer 2011,476. Cf. NGMPP E1784/3; L567/5. 
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Library in Rome — and to NGMPP E2518/5 25 and L569/10. 26 By comparing the 
known dates of the analysed xylographs, we discovered that most prints with a 
drawn frame matching with variation lb were produced during the last years of 
lHa btsun's life. These data can also be cross-checked with the available infor¬ 
mation about the craftsmen who worked on those prints. The importance of iden¬ 
tifying artists involved in the production of 16 th -century xylographs for locating 
the place of printing of Tibetan works has already been pointed out. 27 Unfortu¬ 
nately, the names of the painters and carvers who worked on the illustrations of 
the above-mentioned five prints are not cited in colophons and signatures of 
those works. We only know the name of the carvers who worked on the blocks of 
three of these prints, namely vols 707, 657/3 and NGMPP L569/10. We may there¬ 
fore suppose that the carvers involved in the engraving of the blocks also worked 
on the title frames. As stated above, artists with different specialisations seem to 
have been extremely rare, but we know the names of some carvers who used to 
work on both blocks and woodcut illustrations. Two of these correspond to the 
carvers involved in the production of the above-mentioned three prints. We are 
referring to dpon btsun Padma and, again, bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan. dpon 
btsun Padma worked on vol. 707 and L569/10, while rDo rje rgyal mtshan was 
employed in the production of vols 657/3 and 707. Both artists were also active 
during the years in which the other two xylographs belonging to variation lb — 
E2518/5 and vol. 1356 — were produced, that is to say 1552 and 1556 respectively. 
So far we do not have any clues about the drawers of the title frames of the afore¬ 
mentioned four xylographs, but we are currently examining 16 th -century Gung 
thang illustrations and trying to understand the style of painters, therefore we 
hope we will have a clearer picture when this research is completed. 28 As for the 
genre of the five examined prints, two are hagiographies (mam thar/rnam mgur), 
two are Mahamudra instruction manuals, and the last one is a narrative of former 
lives (slcyes rabs). 


25 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 191; Clemente 2016a, 407; Clemente (in press); Schaeffer 
2011, 472. Cf. NGMPP L194/13; L970/3; E693/4; U rgyan rDo rje 1976, 1-35. 

26 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 407; Clemente (in press); Diemberger and Clemente 2013, 
135; Schaeffer 2011, 476. 

27 See Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017. Detailed information on the identified craftsmen is avail¬ 
able in the database of the above-mentioned projects. Information on fifteen artists is also pro¬ 
vided in the appendix of this essay. 

28 On this subject, see Clemente and Lunardo (forthcoming); Lunardo (forthcoming a); Lunardo 
(forthcoming b). 
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The title frame of three further xylographs associated with the first typology, 
that is to say NGMPP E908/3, 29 LlO/21 30 and L10/22, 31 matches with variation If. 
Unfortunately, the last line of the last folio of E908/3 in which the artists’ names 
appear is unreadable. Only one name is legible, i.e. Padma. We know the names 
of the carvers of the blocks of LlO/21 and L10/22; nevertheless, only one carver 
mentioned in LlO/21 and two cited in L10/22 have the appropriate specialisation, 
that is to say is skilled in carving both blocks and illustrations. The artist of the 
former print is also one of the two of the latter, namely bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal 
mtshan. The other is, once again, dpon btsun Padma. 

Lastly, the frame of two xylographs, vols. 657/5 32 and 657/6, 33 belongs to the 
third type. We know the name of the drawer of the illustrations of the former 
print, namely mkhas pa dPal chen, a famous Gung thang painter. 34 The carver of 
the illustrations is not specified, but the colophon mentions dpon btsun Padma, 
mkhas pa bSod nams bkra shis and bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan among the 
carvers of the blocks. bSod nams bkra shis had two specialisations, as carver of 
blocks and carver of illustrations. He actually was a well-known engraver of il¬ 
lustrations and participated in many printing projects in Mang yul Gung thang at 
least from 1523 to 1555. 35 The drawers of the illustrations of vol. 657/6 are mkhas 
pa Don bzang and mkhas pa Dri med, 36 both renowned painters associated with 


29 On this work, see Clemente 2015,195; Clemente 2016a, 407; Clemente (in press). 

30 On this work, see Clemente 2015,193; Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000a, 78; Schaeffer 2011, 
476. 

31 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 193; Clemente 2016a, 408; Clemente 2016b, 78; Clemente 
(in press); Roesler 2000; Roesler 2011; Schaeffer 2011, 476. Cf. NGMPP L813/2 and E2617/9. 

32 On this work, see Clemente 2007, 124, 130-32; Clemente 2009; Clemente 2014a; Clemente 
2015, 187-88; Clemente 2016a, 408; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); 
Clemente 2016c; De Rossi Filibeck 2003,331; Diemberger and Clemente 2013. Cf. NGMPP L477/13; 
dPal brtsegs, text no. 31. 

33 On this work, see Clemente 2007, 124, 130-35; Clemente 2009; Clemente 2014a; Clemente 
2015, 188; Clemente 2016a, 408; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2016c; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in 
press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 331; Diemberger and Clemente 2013, 123, 130, 131, 134-137. Cf. 
NGMPP L456/7. 

34 On this master, see also Clemente 2017; Clemente and Lunardo (forthcoming); Ehrhard 
2000a, 77, 79; Jackson 1996,122; Lunardo (forthcoming a). 

35 On this artist, see also Clemente 2016b, 87-88; Clemente 2017; Ehrhard 2000a, 71-73, 75, 79. 

36 On this master, see Clemente 2016b, 85-87; Ehrhard 2000a, 71, 73-76; Jackson 1996, 122-25; 
Lunardo (forthcoming a); Sernesi 2016. 
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sman thang pa sMan bla don grub's tradition. 37 Again, the carvers of the illustra¬ 
tions are not cited in the colophon, but among the carvers of the blocks we find 
bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan. 

To sum up, the Brag dkar rta so prints examined so far exhibit title frames 
belonging to all three types. The drawn frames belonging to the first type were 
carved by both dpon btsun Padma and rDo rje rgyal mtshan. The frames of the 
xylographs associated with the second type were probably carved by bcu dpon 
rDo rje rgyal mtshan. Those belonging to the third type are associated with three 
famous painters, mkhas pa dPal chen, mkhas pa Dri med and mkhas pa Don 
bzang, as well as with three well-known carvers of illustrations, dpon btsun 
Padma, rDo rje rgyal mtshan and bSod nams bkra shis. Since we do not know the 
name/s of the artist/s who drew the title frames belonging to the first two types, 
we can only suggest that the more elaborated drawing of the third type is due to 
the involvement of different painters, or else that the innovation might have been 
favoured by the collaboration of the painters with bSod nams bkra shis, an artist 
who is never mentioned in the colophons and/or signatures of the prints belong¬ 
ing to the first two types. 

Kun gsal sGang po che 

We were able to locate twelve prints produced at Kun gsal sGang po che, near the 
village of gTsang, to the south-east of rDzong dkar, in Gung thang. This hermitage 
was one of the residences of bo dong Chos dbang rgyal mtshan (1484-1549), 38 a 
religious master who promoted many printing projects in the Mang yul Gung thang 
kingdom. All projects carried out here but one were supervised by him. 

The drawn frame of seven examined xylographs belongs to the first type with 
two variations, that is to say lb and lc. Six frames match with variation lc and are 


37 On sman thang pa sMan bla don grub's painting tradition, see Jackson 1996, chapt. 3. See 
also Clemente 2009, 3.7; Clemente 2016b, 85-86; Denwood 1996; Lo Bue-Ricca 1990, 27-28. 

38 On this master, see Ehrhard 2000a, 23-50. 
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those included in vols 361/1_1, 39 361/2, 40 361/3, 41 361/4, 42 363/2 43 — preserved in the 
Tucci Tibetan Collection — and in NGMPP L560/23. 44 The first five were all printed 
in 1538-39 (the first four during the same printing project) and belong to the bka' 
gdams pa school. According to their colophons and signatures, mkhas pa bSod 
nams bkra shis is the carver of the illustrations of vols 361/3 and 363/2. The name 
of the artist who drew the illustrations of the former xylograph is not mentioned, 
but we know the drawers who worked on vol. 363/2, namely mkhas pa Dri med, 
mkhas pa Chos dpal and mkhas pa sMon lam. The colophons and signatures of 
other two prints, that is to say, vols 361/1_1 and 361/3, tell us only the name of the 
scribe, mkhas pa sKyab pa, an eclectic artist who, according to Clemente’s re¬ 
search, appears to have been trained in several specialisations. He seems to have 
worked as a master scribe, draftsman and carver of illustrations, so that he might 
have acted as drawer and/or carver of the frames of the above-mentioned xylo¬ 
graphs. As for vol. 361/4, we only know the name of the carver of its blocks, namely 
bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan, who might have also been the carver of its title 
frame. The sixth xylograph, NGMPP L560/23, was instead printed in an unspecified 
Mouse Year, which may correspond to 1516,1528,1540,1552 or 1564. According to 
the colophon, the scribe of the xylograph was mkhas pa sKyab pa and the drawer 
of illustrations mkhas pa dPal chen. From what Clemente has discovered so far, 
mkhas pa sKyab pa was active from 1521 to 1546, whereas mkhas pa dPal chen's 
worked as drawer of illustrations from 1546 until after 1555. Information gathered 
so far shows that mkhas pa sKyab pa worked as scribe between 1538 and 1540. We 
would therefore tend to exclude 1516, 1528 and 1564 as the date of printing of 
NGMPP L560/23. This xylograph was likely produced in 1540. As for the artists who 
drew and carved the title page, both mkhas pa sKyab pa and mkhas pa dPal chen 
could be the draftsmen. The carver may instead have been either mkhas pa sKyab 
pa or the carver of the blocks, namely gsol dpon Nam mkha' dkon mchog, but we 


39 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 410; Clemente (in press). 

40 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 
2003,132. Cf. BDRC (= Buddhist Digital Resource Centre): W00KG09688. 

41 On this work, see Clemente 2016a: 411; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); 
De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 132. Cf. BDRC: W00KG09688. 

42 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente 2016b; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Fili¬ 
beck 2003, 132. Cf. BDRC: W1KG4473. 

43 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); 
De Rossi Filibeck 2003,132; Diemberger and Clemente 2013,129-130, n. 67; Ehrhard 2000a, 118- 
129. 

44 On this work, see Clemente (in press). 
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do not have any information regarding the work of this latter artists. So far he is 
only mentioned as an engraver of NGMPP L560/23. 

The frame matching with variation lb belongs to NGMPP L189/5-190/1. This xy¬ 
lograph was printed in 1531 by Chos dbang rgyal mtshan. We do not have any spe¬ 
cific information on the artists who worked on the print. We only know that five 
carvers were involved in its production. 45 

The frames of the remaining five prints, that is to say NGMPP AT53/17-54/1, 46 
printed in 1533, vols 286/1 47 and 286/2, 48 produced in 1523-24 (during the same 
printing project), NGMPP L66/5, 49 printed in 1551, and vol. 363/1, 50 produced in 
1539-40, belong instead to the second type with four different variations, 2al, 2c, 
2c2 and 2e respectively. The drawer of the illustrations of AT53/17-54/1 and vol. 
286/1 is mkhas pa Dri med, while the carver of illustrations is bSod nams bkra shis. 
This latter also carved the illustrations of vol. 363/1. We do not have any infor¬ 
mation on the artists who were involved in the production of vol. 286/2 but they 
were probably the same found in the colophon of vol. 286/1. The carver of the illus¬ 
trations of L66/5 is bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan. L66/5 is the only one xylograph 
which was not produced by Chos dbang rgyal mtshan. This is one of the volumes 
included in his Collected works, which were printed after his death 51 . 

To sum up, the frames of the twelve examined xylographs belong to the first and 
second types. Five of the seven prints with a first-type frame were produced in 1538- 
39. NGMPP L189/5-190/1 was printed in 1531 whereas L560/23 was likely printed in 
1540. The drawers of the frames of these six prints were mkhas pa Dri med, sMon lam 
and Chos dpal—who worked together—, mkhas pa dPal chen, and mkhas pa sKyab 
pa. This latter artist may have acted as both drawer and carver. The frames of the five 
remaining xylographs belong to the second type and were drawn by mkhas pa Dri 


45 On the story of the printing, see Ehrhard 2000a, 37. 

46 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 410; Clemente 2016b; Ehrhard 2000c, IX. The printing col¬ 
ophon of this xylograph is provided in Ehrhard 2000a, 104-114. Facsimile edition in Ehrhard 
2000c, 1-510. Cf. vol. 743 no. 2 (National Archives, Katmandu); NGMPP L1121/3—L1122/1. 

47 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 410; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); 
De Rossi Filibeck 2003,2; Diemberger and Clemente 2013,131; Ehrhard 2000a, 29-30. Cf. NGMPP 
L755/4-L756/1; L211/2. 

48 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 410; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 2. Cf. 
NGMPP L755/4-756/1. 

49 On this work, see also Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in 
press). The colophon is provided in Ehrhard 2000a, 165-170. 

50 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente 2016b; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Fili¬ 
beck 2003,132; Diemberger and Clemente 2013,129-130, n. 67. 

51 See Ehrhard 2016, 225-228. 
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med (in 1523-24 and 1533) and carved by bSod nams bkra shis (in 1523-24,1533 and 
1539-40). The frame of one of the prints was carved by rDo rje rgyal mtshan in 1551. 

rDong dkar/Khyung rdzong dkar po 

We identified seven xylographs produced in the printing house of rDzong dkar/ 
Khyung rdzong dkar po, close to the rDzong dkar chos sde monastery, located in 
the capital of the Gung thang area. The drawn frame of all these prints but one be¬ 
longs to the first type with five variations, that is to say lb, lbl, lb3, lc and Id. The 
frame of vols NGMPP AT61/21_1 52 and L189/4, 53 both preserved at the National Ar¬ 
chives of Kathmandu, matches with variation lb. The former xylograph belongs to 
the bo dong pa school and is associated with the Mahamudra tradition. It was pro¬ 
duced in 1521. The latter print is instead associated with the rnying ma pa school. It 
belongs to the literary genre of hagiographies and is later than the bo dong xylo¬ 
graph since it was produced in 1527. Both xylographs were printed by Chos dbang 
rgyal mtshan. The name of the artists responsible for the illustrations of these two 
prints can be found in the colophons of both texts, mkhas pa Dri med is cited as the 
drawer of the illustrations of both works. The carver of the illustrations of AT61/21_1 
is not mentioned in the colophon, but we know the names of the carvers who 
worked on the blocks. Among these, only bSod nams rnam rgyal seems to have 
been trained also as a carver of illustrations, therefore he may be the engraver in 
charge of the drawn frame of this print. The name of the carvers of the illustrations 
in L189/4 are instead mentioned in the colophon, namely bSod nams bkra shis and 
lha ris sKyab pa. lHa ris should be an epithet of mkhas pa sKyab pa. 

The other four prints that exhibit a frame matching with type 1 are vol. 671/7, 54 
NGMPP L143/6-144/1, 55 vol. 671/5 56 and NGMPP E2934/3-2935/1. 57 These present the 


52 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 409; Clemente (in press b); Ehrhard 2000a, 87. This text 
is reproduced in Ehrhard 2000b, 349-85. Cf. NGMPP L189/3; L390/4; vol. 754 no. 1 (National 
Archives, Kathmandu). 

53 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 409; Clemente 2016b; Ehrhard 2000a, 32-33, 72-73,101- 
103. Cf. dPal brtsegs: text no. 16; NGMPP L9/3. 

54 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 410; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 335-36. 
Cf. NGMPP L195/12. 

55 The colophon of this work is provided in Ehrhard 2000a, 115-17. See also Clemente (in press); 
Ehrhard 2000a, 73. 

56 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 410; Clemente 2016b; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); 
De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 335. Cf. NGMPP L195/10; L1208/4. 

57 On this work, see Clemente 2014b; Clemente 2016a, 409; Ehrhard 2000d; Ehrhard 2013. Cf. 
Tibetan 149. 
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following variations respectively: lbl, lb3, lc and Id. We do not have any infor¬ 
mation on the artists who worked on vol. 671/7; we know instead the name of the 
carver of illustration involved in the production of vol. 671/5, namely mkhas pa 
bSod nams bkra shis. These two xylographs were printed during the same project 
undertaken in 1540 by Nam mkha' rdo rje (1486-1553), a master belonging to the 
'ba' ra bka' brgyud sub-school, with the help of Chos dbang rgyal mtshan. 58 The 
drawer of illustrations of L143/6-144/1, which was printed in 1537, is mkhas pa Dri 
med, whereas the carver of illustrations is mkhas pa bSod nams bkra shis. The 
drawers of the illustrations of E2934/3-2935/1, which was produced in 1521, are in¬ 
stead mkhas pa Dri med and mkhas pa rDor mgon, while the carvers are Chos 
skyabs dpal bzang — a skilled engraver of blocks and also a carver of illustrations 
who was active at least from 1514 to 1525 59 — bSod nams rnam rgyal and mkhas pa 
sKyab pa. Both the above mentioned projects were supervised by Chos dbang rgyal 
mtshan. 

The only print with a frame belonging to the second type, variation 2e, is vol. 
671/1, printed in 1540 during the same project of vol. 671/7 and 671/5. 60 According 
to the signature, the carver of the illustrations is mkhas pa bSod nams bkra shis. 
The drawer of the illustrations is not mentioned in the colophon or signatures. How¬ 
ever, according to Lunardo’s examination of the style of illustrations, it is possible 
that the painter is mkhas pa Dri med. 61 

To sum up, the drawn frame of six xylographs matches with the first type, 
mkhas pa Dri med is the drawer of four of these—associated with rDo rje mgon po 
in one of the prints—, bSod nams bkra shis is the carver of three of these, and bSod 
nams rnam rgyal and mkhas pa sKyab pa should be the carvers who worked on two 
of the frames each. The frame matching with the second type is also associated with 
mkhas pa bSod nams bkra shis and, likely, with mkhas pa Dri med. 


58 See Ehrhard 2000a, 55-66. 

59 On this artist, see also Ehrhard 2000a, 70. 

60 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 335; 
Ehrhard 2000a, 45 n. 38, 61-63. 

61 On this subject, see Clemente and Lunardo (forthcoming); Lunardo (forthcoming a). 
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gNas 

gNas is located in the vicinity of sKyid grong, in Mang yul, and is the birthplace 
of Rab 'byams pa Byams pa phun tshogs (1503-1581), a religious master who un¬ 
dertook many printing projects in the Gung thang kingdom starting from 1555. 62 

Five examined prints were produced at gNas. The title frame of three of these 
works - NGMPP L109/11, 63 L535/5 64 and vol. 1355 65 - is associated with the first 
type, with three different variations, lb2, ldl and le respectively. Unfortunately, 
we do not have any information about the artists who worked on these prints. 

The drawn frame of the remaining two xylographs - vols 587 66 and 657/4 67 - 
belongs to the second type and matches with variation 2cl. The drawer of the il¬ 
lustrations of the former print produced in 1561 is mkhas pa Don bzang, while the 
carver should be bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan. The latter xylograph was printed 
in 1559, and the carver involved in its production is rDo rje rgyal mtshan. 

'Tsho rkyen 

Five identified prints were produced at the hermitage of 'Tsho rkyen, which 
should be located not far from Chab rom phug, in Mang yul Gung thang. 68 The 
drawn frame of all but one matches with the first type, variation lb. The latter, 
NGMPP AT 150/7, 69 exhibits a frame belonging to the second type, variation 2c. 
All these xylographs actually belong to a unique printing project undertaken by 
bTsun pa Chos legs in 1514, during which he printed a textbook (yig cha) on 
Mahamudra he himself had written at Chab rom phug some years earlier, be¬ 
tween 1501 and 1504. 70 


62 On this master, see in particular Ehrhard 2012. 

63 On this work, see Bacot 1954, 292; Clemente 2016a, 412; Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2012, 
173; Schaeffer 2011, 473. Cf. dPal brtsegs: text no. 36; U rgyan rdo rje 1976, 451-501. 

64 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 411; Clemente (in press). 

65 On this work, see De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 447. 

66 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 412; Clemente 2016b, 76-80; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in 
press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 314; Ehrhard 2012,163. 

67 On this work, see Clemente 2007,125-126,143-150; Clemente 2016a, 411-12; Clemente 2016b, 
79; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 330-331; Ehrhard 2012, 158; Roberts 2007, 40- 
47; Smith 2001, 76. Cf. Tibetan 155.1 (Cambridge University Library). 

68 See Ehrhard 2000b, XIII-XV. See also Clemente (in press). 

69 See Ehrhard 2000b, XIII-XIV. See also Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000b, 1-20. 

70 See Ehrhard 2000a, 24; Ehrhard 2000b, XIII-XV. 
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The four xylographs with the drawn frame matching with the first type, 
namely NGMPP AT61/21_2, 71 AT61/21_3, 72 AT61/21_4, 73 AT61/21_5, 74 share the 
same drawer of illustrations, namely has dga’ Chos bzang, an artist associated 
with the bo dong pa monastery of Has dga’/rTa sga. 75 The carvers of AT 61/21_2 
were gnas brtan dge slong Seng ge and dge bshes Chos skyong. The former came 
from lHa mdun 76 and was active at least between 1514 and 1521; 77 the latter was 
involved in printing projects from 1514 up to 1555. Unfortunately, so far we have 
no evidence that they used to carve illustrations as well. The engravers of AT 
61/21_3 were dpon yig dPal ldan rgyal po and bSod nams rnam rgyal. dPal ldan 
rgyal po was both a master scribe and an expert carver. He worked as an engraver 
at least from 1514 until 1546. 78 However, he did not work as a carver of illustra¬ 
tions, thus bSod nams rnam rgyal must have been responsible for the engraving 
of the illustrations and, likely, of the title page of AT 61/21_3. The engravers of AT 
61/21_4 were instead Chos skyabs dpal bzang and dKon mchog. So far Clemente 
has found the latter artist mentioned only in this xylograph, therefore the carver 
of the illustrations - and of the drawn frame - was probably Chos skyabs dpal 
bzang. The wooden blocks of AT 61/21_5, the last print of this project, were carved 
by dpon yig dPal ldan rgyal po and bSod nams rnam rgyal, and the latter probably 
engraved the illustrations. 

The carvers of the blocks of AT 150/7, which exhibits a frame matching with 
the second type, were gnas brtan Seng ge and dpon yig dPal ldan rgyal po. Nei¬ 
ther of them seems to have been trained as a carver of illustrations. Since this 
xylograph also belongs to the same printing project as the prints described above, 
it also shares the same painter of the illustrations, namely Chos bzang. 


71 On this work, see Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000a, 70; Ehrhard 2000b, XIV, 21-96. This 
work was erroneously identified as a rDzong dkar print in Clemente 2016a, 409. 

72 On this work, see Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000a, 70; Ehrhard 2000b, XIV, 97-143. This 
work was erroneously identified as a rDzong dkar print in Clemente 2016a, 409. 

73 On this work, see Ehrhard 2000b, XIV, 145-210. See also Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000a, 
70. This work was erroneously identified as a rDzong dkar print in Clemente 2016a, 409. 

74 On this work, see Ehrhard 2000b, XIV, 211-240. See also Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000a, 
70. This work was erroneously identified as a rDzong dkar print in Clemente 2016a, 409; 
Clemente 2016b, 81. 

75 This monastery is located in the Nub ris region, in Mang yul Gung thang. See Ehrhard 2000a, 
70. 

76 lHa mdun is located in the Nub ris region, in Mang yul Gung thang. 

77 On this artist, see also Ehrhard 2000a, 70. 

78 On this artist, see also Clemente 2017; Ehrhard 2000a, 70; Ehrhard 2013,145. 
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4 Chab rom phug, Glang phug, A ti sha'i chos 
'khor, and mDzo lhas 

The number of identified prints from Chab rom phug, mDzo lhas and A ti sha’i 
chos 'khor analysed so far is extremely limited, therefore it is not possible to make 
significant remarks. However, here we can provide the available data in the hope 
of supplementing these with further information in the coming months. 

Chab rom phug 

Chab rom phug is a hermitage located near the village of Rud, south of Kun gsal 
sGang po che and west of rDzong dkar. It was established by bTsun pa Chos legs 
as one of his retreat places, therefore the works printed there seem to be associ¬ 
ated with the bo dong pa tradition. Chos dbang rgyal mtshan also moved there in 
1511. 79 

So far we have identified three prints from Chab rom phug, vol. 286/3, 80 
NGMPP AT 61/21_7 81 and L18/3. 82 The drawn frame of all prints belongs to the first 
type and to the same variation, lb. The two first xylographs were printed in 1515 
during the same project. The name of the drawer of the illustrations is not cited 
in any of these prints. Among the carvers mentioned in vol. 286/3, Chos skyabs 
dpal bzang and bSod nams rnam rgyal should be those who engraved the title 
frames. The carvers of the blocks of AT 61/21_7 were instead bSam grub seng ge 
and dPal ldan rgyal po. 83 Unfortunately, so far we have no evidence that they used 
to carve illustrations as well. The third xylograph was printed in 1525. The drawer 
of the illustrations is dpon chen Grags mgon, whose name appears only in this 
print. The carver is again Chos skyabs dpal bzang. 


79 See Ehrhard 2000a, 24. 

80 This text is also reproduced in Ehrhard 2000b, 241-321. See also Clemente 2016a, 412; 
Clemente 2016b, 81-82; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 2; Ehrhard 2000a, 24, 71; 
Ehrhard 2000b, XV. 

81 This text is also reproduced in Ehrhard 2000b, 323-47. See also Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 
2000a, 71; Ehrhard 2000b, XV. 

82 The colophon is transliterated in Ehrhard 2000a, 95-100. See also Clemente 2016a, 412; 
Clemente 2016b, 82; Clemente (in press); Ehrhard 2000a, 72. 

83 The name of the second carver is found in the biography of bTsun pa Chos legs. Cf. NGMPP 
L18/3, fol. 110a5. 
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Glang phug 

We were able to locate only two prints from Glang phug (La ’de/’debs Valley), 
namely vols 709/2 84 and 709/3, 85 both produced in 1554 by Nam mkha' dpal 'byor, 
a disciple of Nam mkha' rdo rje. The frame of both xylographs matches with the 
second type with two variations, 2el and 2d respectively. The carver of the frame 
of the former print should be dpon btsun Padma. The drawer of the frame of the 
latter xylograph seems to be mkhas pa bSod nams 'od zer, who is actually a re¬ 
nowned scribe. 86 The carver is bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal mtshan. 

Ati sha'i chos 'khor 

So far we have identified only one print from A ti sha'i chos 'khor (La ’de/’debs 
Valley), that is to say vol. 1466, 87 which was produced in 1546 by Nam mkha' rdo 
rje and rtogs ldan dPal mgon. Its frame belongs to the second type, variation 2a. 
The drawer of the frame should be mkhas pa sKyab pa and the carver dpon btsun 
Padma. 

mDzo lhas 

mDzo lhas should be situated on the banks of the dPal khud mtsho, not far from 
Chos sdings, in Gung thang. So far we have been able to locate only one print 
from this place, vol. 671/6, 88 which was produced in 1540. Its frame belongs to the 
first type, variation lc. The drawer of the frame should be mkhas pa sKyab pa and 
the carver bSod nams bkra shis. 


84 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 412; Clemente 2017; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 
2003, 342; Ehrhard 2000a, 55-66; Sernesi 2013, 205. 

85 On this work, see Clemente 2016a, 412; De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 342; Ehrhard 2000a, 55-66, 
77, 171-75; Sernesi 2013, 205. 

86 On this artist, see also Ehrhard 2000a, 73-74, 76-78; Jackson 1996,122; Roesler 2000, 229. 

87 The text is available in U rgyan rdo rje 1976, 381-449. On this work, see also Clemente 2016a, 
413; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 458-59; Ehrhard 2000a, 65,162-64. 

88 On this work, see Clemente 2015, 190; Clemente 2016a, 413; Clemente 2016b, 77; Clemente 
2017; Clemente (in press); De Rossi Filibeck 2003, 335; Ehrhard 2000a, 75-76,130-41. 
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5 Conclusion 

This article has been undertaken with the aim of presenting the identified typology 
and variations of the drawn frames of 16 lh -century Mang yul Gung thang xylographs 
and making some preliminary remarks on sixty prints that have been examined so 
far. 

Preliminary results show that the drawn frames matching with the first type 
can be found in xylographs produced in all the printing houses except Glang phug 
and Ati sha'i chos 'khor, although the number of prints from the latter places is too 
limited to provide us with the necessary amount of data. Xylographs with a title 
frame belonging to the second type come from all printing houses but Chab rom 
phug and mDzo lhas. Unfortunately, we do not have enough specimens even from 
the latter places. The third type is only present in prints from Brag dkar rta so, which 
is the most productive printing house in the Mang yul Gung thang kingdom. 

It seems that the first type of drawn frames goes back to 1514 and is associated 
with 'Tsho rkyen. The first variation of this type appears to be lb. In the following 
year a xylograph with the same variation was printed at Chab rom phug. The carvers 
of the illustrations seem to have been the same, namely Chos skyabs dpal bzang 
and bSod nams rnam rgyal. Both prints were produced by bTsun pa Chos legs. Ac¬ 
cording to our study, the second type appears for the first time in the same year, 
1514, at ’Tsho rkyen, during the same printing project of the above-mentioned xylo¬ 
graphs under the supervision of bTsun pa Chos legs. The artists are therefore the 
same. However, it seems that this type starts to be widely used from 1523-24. It seems 
indeed comprehensible that the first type, which exhibits the simplest drawing, was 
the first to be adopted. The third type, which is the more elaborated, appears to have 
been developed many years later, after 1555; however, we do not have enough ex¬ 
amples of this kind of drawn frame to hazard a guess. 

While examining the colophons and signatures of these sixty prints, we noticed 
that most artists were employed in several printing houses, especially those who 
were specialised in two or more tasks. It appears that supervisors of projects used 
to summon the same group of artists for all their enterprises. Some of these super¬ 
visors, such as bTsun pa Chos legs and Chos dbang rgyal mtshan, had several resi¬ 
dences, therefore they organised printing projects in different places. Only fifteen 
artists are mentioned as drawers and carvers of illustrations. As explained above, 
we think that the same artists were also responsible for the title frames. Among the 
fifteen artists, nine acted as draftsmen and five as engravers, only one craftsman 
was specialised in both arts. Five of the nine drawers, namely bSod nams 'od zer, 
dpon chen Grags mgon, rDo rje mgon po, mkhas pa Chos dpal and mkhas pa sMon 
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lam, worked in the production of one xylograph each. Information on the activities 
of these artists can be found in the appendix of this essay. 

Since this field of research is completely new, at this stage of the research we 
are not able to suggest whether the typology of the title pages is associated with the 
specific style of a certain printing house or rather with a particular artist. Since the 
identification of the provenance of early xylographs was one of the aims of the Ti- 
BET project, and the location of characteristic stylistic features is one of the ele¬ 
ments that may help discovering the origin of each print, all these features have 
been investigated according to place of production. This is also the reason why pre¬ 
liminary results on the study of title frames have been listed according to printing 
houses. Although these results seem not to indicate that the style of drawn frames 
depends on a certain place of production, the fact that several supervisors organ¬ 
ised projects in different printing houses does not allow us to exclude this possibil¬ 
ity. It is indeed likely that the style of drawn frames is associated to the guidelines 
given by the supervisors of these enterprises, therefore the fact that these organisers 
moved from one place to another makes our research much more complicated. This 
question will possibly find an answer only when further prints and projects of the 
same period and area are analysed. It is our hope to expand this research in the 
coming months. 


Appendix 

A chart with the available information on the activities of the above-mentioned fif¬ 
teen artists is provided below. Names appear in Tibetan alphabetical order. The 
third column shows the printing houses where each artist was employed. Printing 
houses are indicated with abbreviations: BK for Brag dkar rta so; KS for Kun gsal 
sgang po che; ZK for rDzong dkar; GN for gNas; TK for 'Tsho rkyen; CR for Chab rom 
phug; GP for Glang phug; ACK for Ati sha'i chos 'khor; ZH for mDzo lhas. The fourth 
column shows the specialisation of each artist. In this chart we only took into ac¬ 
count two specialisations, namely drawer and carver of illustrations and title 
frames. The specialisations are marked with D and C respectively. In case of an artist 
skilled in two tasks, the specialisation for which he is more renowned goes first. The 
fifth column indicates the types on which the artist worked. 
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Artist’s name 

Years of activity 

Printing 

houses 

Specialisa¬ 

tion 

Typology of drawn 
frame 

mkhas pa sKyab pa 

1521-1546 

KSZKACKZH 

D&C 

Type 1 & Type 2 

dpon chen Grags mgon 

1525 

CR 

D 

Type 1 

Chos skyabs dpalbzang 

1514-1525 

ZKTKCR 

C 

Type 1 

mkhas pa Chos dpal 

1538/39 

KS 

D 

Type 1 

Itas dga' Chos bzang 

1514 

TK 

D 

Typel & Type 2 

mkhas pa Don bzang 

After 1557-1561 

BKGN 

D 

Type 2 & Type 3 

mkhas pa Dri med 

1521-after 1557 

Bl< KS Zl< 

D 

Typel, Type 2 & 
Type3 

mkhas pa rDo rje mgon 
po 

1521 

Zl< 

D 

Typel 

bcu dpon rDo rje rgyal 
mtshan 

1538/39-1563 

BKKSGN GP 

C 

Typel, Type 2 & 
Type3 

dpon btsun Padma 

1538 89 -1561 

BKGP ACK 

C 

Typel, Type 2 & 
Type 3 

mkhas pa dPal chen 

1540/52-after 

15 5 5 90 

Bl< KS 

D 

Type 1, Type 3 

mkhas pa sMon lam 

1538/39 

KS 

D 

Typel 

mkhas pa bSod nams 
bkra shis 

1523/24-after 

1555 

Bl< KS Zl< ZH 

C 

Typel, Type 2 & 
Type 3 

bSod nams rnam rgyal 

1514-1521 

ZKTKCR 

C 

Type 1 

mkhas pa bSod nams 
'od zer 

1554 

GP 

D 

Type 2 


89 dPon btsun Padma started to work as a carver of blocks in 1533. We know that he was respon¬ 
sible for the engraving of the xylograph of Nam mkha 1 rgyal mtshan's biography, which was 
produced in one of the printing houses of the La 'de Valley. Cf. NGMPP L18/14: fol.l9b (carver’s 
signature at the bottom of the folio) and fol. 48a6. 

90 mkhas pa dPal chen also worked as the drawer of illustrations of a xylograph printed at 
bTsum in 1546. The data about this xylograph were not included in this essay because prints 
produced at bTsum are still under examination. 
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Emmanuel Francis 

The Other Way Round: From Print to 
Manuscript 

Abstract: The Tirumurukkarruppatai, possibly dated to the 7 th century, is one of the 
earliest Tamil texts to have been published in the first half of 19 th c. in Tamil Nadu. 
It is a poem in 317 lines praising the god Murukan and it has been popular in at least 
three different circles as one among the Pattuppattu of the so-called Cankam cor¬ 
pus, as part of the canon of devotional Tamil Saiva texts (the Tirumurai), and as a 
devotional text of its own, independent of Saivism. Among the more than fifty ex¬ 
tant manuscripts from the Tirumurukkarruppatai that I have been so far able to ex¬ 
amine, I had the surprise to find that four are in fact palm-leaf copies of earlier 
printed editions. This fact raises several questions that I will try to address in this 
paper. Why would one have ordered a manuscript copy of a printed book? Is it re¬ 
lated to economical, religious or ritual preoccupations? Was olai (palm-leaf) 
cheaper than paper? Was the printed book no more available? What was the use of 
such a manuscript? Are there other such manuscripts in India? 


1 Introduction 

A systematic search, for a project of critical edition of the Tirumurukarruppatai as 
well as for a study of the paratexts and commentaries of this possibly 7 ,h -century 
devotional Tamil poem to Murukan, has yielded so far more than 50 manuscript 
witnesses—all on palm leaves—of that text ( mulam ) and/or its commentary ( urai ).' 
Among these, four stand in an interesting relationship with early printed editions. 
One has a title-page identical with that of a printed edition (mentioning the name 
of the editor-commentator, the date, and the year of publication). Another has a 
less explicit title-page, but nonetheless one of the print culture type, as opposed to 
briefer mentions of titles in the manuscript tradition. All have an introduction to 
the book that is similar in content. This introduction variously called pirapantava- 
ralaru or nul varalaru, ‘history of the work,’ is not found in other manuscripts, but 
appeared in several of the early printed editions. Even though some of these man¬ 
uscript witnesses could theoretically be pre-print drafts sent to the press, there are 


1 I have accessed these manuscripts through digital photos and, for some among them, seen 
the physical objects in the libraries safekeeping them. 
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good reasons, expounded below, for assuming that they are indeed manuscript 
copies of printed editions. 

The study of such manuscript copies of printed books is instructive in several 
respects. It puts the focus on the period of transition between manuscript and print 
culture, a slow process indeed, as print did not rapidly cause the disappearance of 
manuscripts. It also enables us to observe scribes’ habits of writing and editing 
since we can compare the master printed version to the manuscript copy and see 
the transformations and additions made by the scribe when copying the printed 
edition (scribal blessings, colophons, headings). In the present case, the manu¬ 
scripts of the Tirumurukarruppatai raise questions that pertain to the history of that 
text only, but other issues concern also the whole Indian and Indie manuscript cul¬ 
ture in the age of print culture. 2 

As for the Tirumurukarruppatai, how to account for such a proportion of man¬ 
uscript witnesses (approximately one in ten) copied from printed books? Is it an 
exceptional proportion? What do we know about other manuscript copies of 
printed books in the Indian and Indie world? Is it a widespread phenomenon? Why 
would one have commissioned a manuscript copy of a printed book? Is the reason 
for having such a copy made linked to economic, technological, sociological, reli¬ 
gious or ritual reasons? In the case of the Tirumurukarruppatai, why was palm-leaf 
used and not paper? Was it cheaper? Was the printed book no longer available? 
What was the raison d’etre of such a manuscript? The merit of the scribe and/or the 
commissioner? Its cultural value or symbolism? Was the handwritten palm-leaf 
book—that is a traditional book—considered different and more valuable than the 
modern book printed on paper? 

These are just a few of the issues at stake and I am afraid I cannot even respond 
to most of the questions asked here, but I hope that the following discussion on the 
four examples of the Tirumurukarruppatai can throw a ray of light and suggest 
paths to explore. 

I will describe these four examples, make codicological observations, compare 
their texts to those of the printed editions they were (or are suspected to be) copied 
from. I will check if some of the reasons that prompted, in these four particular 
cases, the creation of a manuscript copy of a printed edition, are assessable from 
an examination of the physical witnesses. I will then come back to the problem in 
the larger perspective of Indian and Indie manuscript culture. But to begin with, 
some more information about the Tirumurukarruppatai might be useful. 


2 Under Indie I include other regional manuscript cultures (insular and continental Southeast 
Asia, central Asia) that have much in common with Indian manuscript culture (writing support, 
related scripts, sometimes same language and similar literary and religious culture). 
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2 The Tirumurukarruppatai 

The Tirumurukarruppatai is one of the long poems of the so-called Cankam corpus 
of classical Tamil texts, itself comprised of the Pattuppattu (‘The Ten Long Poems,’ 
of which the Tirumurukarruppatai is traditionally the first) and the Ettuttokai (‘The 
Eight Anthologies’ of shorter poems). The root-text of the Tirumurukarruppatai 
dates maybe to the end of the 6 th or the beginning of 7 th century ce and has been the 
object of commentaries at least from the 14 th century. The poem, in 317 metrical lines 
(ah's), praises the god Murukan, a name in fact attested only once in the work, while 
Muruku is used twice. This deity already combines in this text northern Sanskritic 
and southern features; in other words Murukan is here already identified with 
Skanda. 

The poem lauds Murukan in six different abodes, most only vaguely described 
geographically. These abodes are identified with the major temples of the god in 
present-day Tamil Nadu (see Francis 2015). The division of the text into six sections 
is reflected in the inter-titles used in the manuscripts (most of which seem to date 
to the 19 th century). 

Besides being one of the Cankam poems, the Tirumurukarruppatai is also part 
of another textual canon, as it is found in the eleventh Tirumurai. The twelve Tiru- 
murais or the twelve books of The Tirumurai constitute the devotional Saiva corpus 
in Tamil, compiled in the 12 th century. Murukan was accommodated in the Tiru¬ 
murai because of his identification with Skanda, the son of Siva. 

It thus appears that the Tirumurukarruppatai has been cherished in different 
circles. First, as one among the Pattuppattu of the so-called Cankam corpus, it was 
appreciated as a literary work. Second, as part of the eleventh Tirumurai, it was 
considered a devotional Tamil Saiva text. The extant manuscripts however show 
that it is rarely transmitted in serial Tirumurai and Pattuppattu manuscripts. In fact, 
it is more often found either alone (whether mulam only, urai only, or mulam with 
urai) or in multiple-text manuscripts, some of which are compilations of Saiva 
Tamil texts while, for some others, the rationale of the collection remains unclear. 
The manuscript history of the Tirumurukarruppatai, which is mainly a history of the 
19 th century situation (the period of most of the manuscripts), shows that the text 
has been transmitted as a devotional text, sometimes in a Saiva context, sometimes 
with no apparent relation to an exclusive Saiva devotion. 
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This devotional quality of the Tirumurukarruppatai explains why among the 
works of the Cankam corpus it is the one for which we have today the largest num¬ 
ber of manuscripts. 3 Additional stanzas to the root-text attest to the salvific or pro¬ 
tective power of the Tirumurukarnippatai. Such is the case of the so-called 
kappu— the most frequent of the ‘satellite stanzas,’ as Wilden (2014, 202, and see 
also Wilden in this volume) calls them, found in the manuscripts of the Tiru¬ 
murukarruppatai. This stanza—which also appears in printed editions; see, for in¬ 
stance, Tirumurukarruppatai 1956,82—may perhaps be read at the same time as an 
initial benediction, as it is mostly found in the beginning of the manuscripts, and 
as a phalasruti, since it seems to imply that the recitation of the text will urge 
Murukan’s help for his devotee: 

orumuru kavenre 4 nullan kufira vuvantutane 
varumuru kavenru vayveru vanirpak kaiyinnane 
tarumuru kavenru tanpulam panirpat taiyanmunne 
tirumuru karrup pataiyuta nevarun cevakane 

While my heart/mind cools saying ‘0 unique Murukan!’ 

While my mouth keeps being in awe saying ‘Come, 0 Murukan, as soon as pleased!’ 5 
While it keeps speaking grievingly saying ‘Give, 0 Murukan, presently (in my) hand!’ 

The warrior comes with the Tirumurukarruppatai, in front of the lady. 6 

This stanza, as I understand it, 7 means that if one worships Murukan with the Tiru¬ 
murukarruppatai, the god will shower his grace. The text also gained wide popular¬ 
ity as Murukan became an identity-marker of Tamilness (see Clothey 1978, 2). Fur¬ 
thermore the Tirumurukarruppatai had—and still has—a marked devotional and 
ritual dimension, as a recited text. These particulars might explain the nature of its 
recent manuscript transmission (as a devotional text rather than a literary or strictly 
Saiva text) and probably also account for the fact that it is one of the earliest Tamil 
texts to have been printed in the first half of the 19 th century in Tamil Nadu (the first 


3 For comparative figures of the extant manuscripts of Cankam works, see Wilden 2014, 42ff. 
(especially 43 and 139 concerning the Tirumurukarruppatai ). 

4 Printed editions have kavenra, while most of the manuscripts have kavenre, which I have thus 
adopted here. 

5 Alternatively: While my mouth keeps being in awe and rejoicing at the same time saying 
‘Come, 0 Murukan!’ 

6 The warrior is Murukan. The lady is Murukan’s consort. One might equally understand that as 
soon as the Tirumurukarruppatai has been recited, the god, correctly praised by the poetry, ap¬ 
pears before the devotee, who, as suggested to me by Dominic Goodall, imagines him- or her¬ 
self as the god’s consort. 

7 For another translation, see Wilden 2014, 206. 
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edition known to me, by Caravanapperumal, appeared in 1834). At the same time, 
this also means that quite early in the history of print-culture in Tamil Nadu several 
printed editions of the Tirumurukarruppatai were available as master texts for man¬ 
uscript copies. The four witnesses of the Tirumurukarruppatai that I will describe 
were, I believe, probably such copies. 


3 Tirumurukarruppatai manuscript copies of 
printed books 

Table 1 provides a general overview of the four manuscripts that can be considered, 
with a varying degree of certainty, as manuscript copies of printed editions of the 
Tirumurukarruppatai. It shows the correspondence between the manuscripts and 
the supposedly master printed editions (when identified or suspected). The four 
manuscript witnesses are designated here and in the following pages as the Anna- 
malai MS (Al) (Figs 1-2), the Pondicherry MS (12) (Figs 3,5-8), the Chennai MS (G9) 
(Fig. 4) and the Trivandrum MS (T4). 8 


Tab. 1: Manuscript copies of the Tirumurukarruppatai and their master printed editions. 


Manuscripts 

Printed books 

Annamalai MS (internally dated to 
1853/1854 or 1913/1914). 

Edition ( mulam ) by Canmuka Aiyar, probably pub¬ 
lished in the 1850s. 

Pondicherry MS (internally dated to March 
1864). 

Chennai MS (not internally dated). 

Edition (mulam + urai ) by Arumukanavalar, pub¬ 
lished several times (1853 1 ,1866 2 ,1873 3 , 1881 4 , 
1886 5 ,1906 s , 1911 9 , 1913 10 ,1917 11 ,1923 12 , 
1935 15 ). 

Trivandrum MS (not internally dated). 

Undetermined edition. 


8 The sigla are those used in Francis 2016, where the reader will find more information about 
the more than 50 manuscript witnesses of the Tirumurukarruppatai so far accessed. See ‘Refer¬ 
ences: Manuscript Sources’ below for more details about these four manuscripts. 
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Fig. 1: Annamalai MS, fol. lr: title-page. Photo: E. Francis. 



Fig. 2: Annamaiai MS, foi. lv: title-page and nulvaralaru. Photo E. Francis. 


The Annamalai MS, with an internal date of 1853/4 (or, among other possibilities, 
1913/4) is a copy of an edition of the root-text probably printed in the 1850s. The Pon¬ 
dicherry MS, internally dated to 1864, and the Chennai MS, undated, are copies of 
an edition of the root-text and commentary by Arumukanavalar, first published in 
1853 and later republished several times. In the case of the Pondicherry MS, we 
know which edition was used since the title-page with the date of publication (Pi- 
ramatica year of the Jovian cycle, Aippaci month, i.e. 1853) is reproduced. The Tri¬ 
vandrum MS has no internal date and I have not yet definitely identified the edition 
of which it may be a copy. 

As for the two manuscripts with no internal date (the Chennai and the Trivan¬ 
drum MSS), our knowledge of the palaeography of Tamil manuscripts is still too 
superficial to assess their age with confidence, 9 but they might equally date to the 
second half of the 19 th century. 

Concerning these four manuscripts of the Tirumurukarruppatai of which the 
text closely follows that of printed editions, I see at first sight two possibilities. Ei¬ 
ther they are copies of these printed books or they are the final olai draft given to 
the press and as such an element of the chain that lead to the advent of the poem 
into the print culture. Several reasons make me believe that these four manuscripts 
belong to the first category. 


9 I discuss below in detail the internal dates of the Annamalai MS and the Pondicherry MS. 
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Firstly, as far as we know, in the 19 th century, when printing gradually became 
widespread in Tamil Nadu, drafts of printed books were written on paper, the usage 
of which spread at that period and the price of which became more affordable. 10 
The Tirumurukarruppatai might however be an exception to this pattern as none of 
its manuscript witnesses is paper. 11 

Secondly, one would expect to find specific instructions for the press if our four 
manuscripts were pre-print drafts. I found none. Besides, the vertical format of pa¬ 
per being that of most printed book, the horizontal format of palm-leaf manuscript 
does not seem very suitable for a draft. Furthermore, the title-pages in our manu¬ 
scripts, when there is one, are not particularly helpful in guiding the press towards 
the layout we find in the printed editions, as they are in scriptio continua with min¬ 
imal punctuation. They look rather like typical title-pages of palm-leaf manu¬ 
scripts. 12 But as they are longer than usual for manuscript titles, they look like the 
result of retro-conversion of printed title-pages into manuscript format. The Pondi¬ 
cherry MS looks friendlier to a printer, as it uses punctuation much more than the 
others, but its internal date indicates that it is later than the printed edition whose 
date is reproduced on the title-page. Finally, the Trivandrum MS, which does not 
use the pulli to mark consonants that are not followed with a vowel, with the result 
that any consonant without pulli could be read in two ways (either C [for consonant] 
or C + vowel a), would not be of great help to printers in an age when most printed 
books use the putti to dispel ambiguities. 

Thirdly, I would presume that, given the relative affordability of paper and the 
technical skills required to write—that is actually incise—on palm leaf, the editor of 
a text would preferably use paper (although a traditional scholar might in fact be 
more at ease with a stylus than with a pen). And I see at first sight no reason why, 
once his work finished, an editor would have commissioned a professional scribe 
to write down on palm leaf the final draft (unless motivated by a conservative pre¬ 
dilection for the traditional palm-leaf support). 


10 On paper manuscripts or transcripts of Cankam texts, at the transition between palm-leaf 
manuscript and print, see Wilden 2014, 367ff. 

11 On the lack of paper manuscripts of the Tirumurukarruppatai, Wilden (2014, 368) comments: 
‘The most likely explanation for this situation is that a) the text was still so familiar that it was 
not necessary to experiment with transcribing it on paper, and b) print remained for quite some 
time either too expensive or questionable as a medium for a religious work that was meant to be 
used in daily worship.’ 

12 Only the Annamalai MS has the minimal characteristics of a printed title-page in the sense 
that it has a horizontal strike to separate the mention of the title of the book and that of the editor 
(Fig. 1) and isolates the word iktu, alone at the centre of a line. Note also the use of columns. Still 
scriptio continua is used and punctuation is minimal. 
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Fourthly, when such a manuscript is internally dated and when the details of 
the date are enough to obtain a corresponding date in the Common Era, the manu¬ 
script appears as later than the printed edition. Admittedly this is the case for only 
one out of the four manuscripts (the Pondicherry MS). 

Such arguments are not fully conclusive, I must admit. For the sake of exposi¬ 
tion, however, I will provisionally assume that the four manuscripts of the Tiru- 
murukarruppatai dealt with below are indeed copies of printed editions. Let us now 
examine them individually, looking especially at the differences (missing parts, ad¬ 
ditions, variants) as compared to the printed editions. 


4 The Annamalai MS 

The Annamalai MS is an almost exact copy of an edition by Canmuka Aiyar, which 
probably appeared in the 1850s. I say 1850s because this edition does not contain 
any year of publication. This date in the 1850s is a guess by the compilers of the 
catalogue of the RMRL, from which I obtained a digital copy (which seems com¬ 
plete) of the book. The date approximation is seemingly based on the fact that 
Canmuka Aiyar published other books during this decade. 

The Annamalai MS gives, like Canmuka Aiyar’s edition in the form in which it 
is available to me, a title-page (fols lr-lvl-3, left margin), an introduction (fols lv- 
2v) referred to in the left margin as nul varalaru (fol. Iv4, lm) (Figs 1-2), the so-called 
kappu (fol. 3r), and the root-text ( mulam ) (fols 3v-22r). The Tirumurukarruppatai is 
followed in the same manuscript by another text, still to be identified, and possibly 
also copied from a printed book. 

Differences between the Annamalai MS and Canmuka Aiyar’s edition are found 
in the title-page as shown in Table 2. 13 


13 I have not fully checked the manuscript, in which further possible scribal variants might oc¬ 


cur. 
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Tab. 2: Text of title-pages of the Annamaiai MS (fols lr-lv3, Im) and Canmuka Aiyar’s edition (un¬ 
dated, p. 1). The title-page of the Annamaiai MS (in scriptio continua) has been arranged so as to 
parallel the printed version. I have also introduced space between words. Differences are marked 
in bold. 


Annamaiai MS 

Canmuka Aiyar’s edition 

(fol. lrl, cl) [t]iruccirrampalam 

(1)61 

(fol. Ir2, cl) katavul tunai 

(2) kanapati tunai. 

(fol.lr3, cl) tirumurukarrup(fo\.lrb, cl)patai SL 

(3) tirumurukarruppatai (4) mulapatam. 15 

[mula]patam 14 

(small horizontal separation) 

(fol. Ir5, cl) teyvattanmai (foi. Ir6, cl) poruntiya 

(5) teyvattanmaiporuntiya 

maturaik(fo\. Ir7, cl)kataiccahkattu (fol. lrl, c2) 
makavittuva 

(6) maturaikkataiccahkattumakavitva 

cironmani( fol. Ir2, c2 )yakiya 

(7) cironmaniyakiya 

nakklratevar 

(8) nakklratevar 

(fol. Ir3, c2) °arulicceytatu 

(9) °arujicceytatu. 

(horizontal line) 

(long ornamented horizontal separation) 

(fol. Ir4, c2) °iktu 

(10) °iktu 

(fol. Ir5, c2) ti - canmuka°aiyaravarkalal 

(11) ti - canmuka°aiyaravarka\al 

(fol. Ir6, c2) parvaiyitappattu 

(12) parvaiyitappattu, 

(small horizontal separation) 

(fol. lrl, c3) ti - cupparayate(fo\. Ir2, c3)cikara- 
varkalatu 

(13) tiru - cupparayatecikaravarkalatu 

(fol. Ir3, c3) kalvippiravakavac( fol. Ir4, c3 )cuk- 
kutattil 

(14) kalvippiravakavaccukkutattil 

patippi(fol. Ir5, c3)kkappattatu - 

(fol. Ir6, c3) °iwaccukkutatut 

(fol. Ir7, c3) talaivarpaccaiya(fol. Ir8, c3 )ppa- 

perumal 

(fol. lvl, Im) n[ayak]ar 

(fol. Iv2, Im) piramatTca ((varusam)) 

(fol. Iv3, Im) markali ((macam)) 

(15) patippikkappattatu. 


Note first that the pillaiydr culi (6L, an auspicious symbol also used as punctuation 
mark) and the kanapati tunai blessing (‘Ganapati is help’) of the printed edition 
have been substituted by the words tiruccirrampalam —that is Cidambaram, the 
temple of which is the Saiva epicentre, so to speak, of Tamil Nadu—and by a more 


14 The final m is in Grantha. 

15 The final m is in Tamil script. 
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general blessing, that is katavul tunai (‘God is help’). There are also minor ortho¬ 
graphic variants: makavittuva against makavitva; [mula]patam, with final Grantha 
m, against mulapatam, with final Tamil m\ ti against tiru. The printed edition uses 
full stops, which are only sometimes reproduced, as dashes, in the manuscript. The 
title-page in the manuscript is immediately followed in the left margin by the inter¬ 
title nul varalaru 61 (fol. Iv4, left margin) while, in the printed edition, this inter¬ 
title appears as 61 varalaru. on top of page 2. 

More significant is an apparent addition in the manuscript, after the legal men¬ 
tion of the press’ owner (fol. lr6-8, c3 to fol. lvl-3, lm): 

iwaccukkutatut [i.e. iwaccuklditattut] talaivar paccaiyappaperumal n[ayak]ar piramatica 
((varusam)) markali ((macam)) 

‘The head of this printing house (that is the kalvippiravakavaccukiaitam mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding sentence) Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar. Piramatica year, Markali month.’ 

This addition consists in the name of an individual who was the head ( talaivar ) of 
the press—namely Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar, who is different from the owner 
of the press mentioned in the previous sentence, namely Cupparaya Tecikar—and 
a date {piramatica year of the Jovian cycle, markali month). 

As for the date, by want of further information (such as the day of the week and 
the number of the day), I cannot determine with certainty the correspondence with 
the Gregorian calendar. It might be any day between mid-December 1853 and mid- 
January 1854, or between December 1913 and January 1914 (or even between mid- 
December 1973 and mid-January 1974). The years 1793-1794 are impossible, because 
the press mentioned on the title-page was then not yet established. 

This date in the manuscript seems at first sight that of the publication of the 
printed book copied. No date however appears on the title-page or elsewhere in the 
copy held in the RMRL (provided this is, as it indeed seems to be, a complete copy). 
One thus wonders if this date is that of the copy of the manuscript and if the manu¬ 
script was commissioned by Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar. A further issue is 
whether Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar, head of the press, was a contemporary of 
Cupparaya Tecikar, owner of the press? Could the manuscript be a preprint draft 
with a mention of this second man of the press, a mention that somehow was left 
out in the print version? Or is Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar the successor of Cup¬ 
paraya Tecikar at the head of the press? Did he fail to find a print copy of this earlier 
publication of his press and did he commission a copy from a printed copy he had 
access to but did not own? 
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Some of these conjectures can be dismissed as, according to Ayyappan (2009, 
96-97), there is another edition of the Tirumurukarruppatai by the Kalvippiravakam 
Press dated to 1850, with the following title-page: 

tirumurukarruppatai, mulapatam, teyvatanmai poruntiya, maturaik kataic cahkattu makavit- 
tuva cirdmaniyakiya nakkiratevar arulic ceytatu. iktu tamilppulavar, vetakiri mutaliyaral par- 
vaiyitappattu, pa. maturaimutaliyaral, tiru. cupparayatecikaravarkalatu, kalvippiravakavac- 
cuklaitattilpatippikkappattatu. iwacculckutattalaivar, paccaiyappaperumal nayakar, catarana 
varutam, aippaci. (text as in Ayyappan; this edition not available to me) 

In this publication, the editor of the text is not Canmuka Aiyar but Vetakiri Mutali- 
yar. We furthermore learn that Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar and Cupparaya 
Tecikar were most probably contemporary people. 

It thus appears that the Kalvippiravakam Press published at least two editions 
of the Tirumurukarruppatai, each with a different editor for the text. The title-page 
of the Annamalai MS is a kind of mix of the title-pages of these two printed editions: 
the editor is Canmuka Aiyar, as in the copy held by the RMRL; there is a date and 
the mention of Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar, as in the edition mentioned by Ay¬ 
yappan. 

In the present state of knowledge, we face different possibilities. The Annama¬ 
lai MS could have been copied from the two editions and the date (1853/4?) given 
on its title-page would not be that of the master printed edition, but that of the copy 
of the manuscript. Or there was a third edition of the Tirumurukarruppatai by the 
Kalvippiravakam Press in 1853/4 and our manuscript is a copy of that. I have how¬ 
ever not been able to trace the 1850 edition mentioned by Ayyappan nor the puta¬ 
tive 1853/4 edition in any of the resources available to me (RMRL, WorldCat). I can¬ 
not therefore reach definite conclusions concerning the Annamalai MS. Is it a copy 
mixing the respective editions of Vetakiri Mutaliyar and Canmuka Aiyar? Is it a copy 
of an untraced 1853/4 printed edition? And in that case it cannot be ruled out that 
this is the draft manuscript of this untraced third edition of the Tirumurukarrup¬ 
patai by the Kalvippiravakam Press (whether it eventually was printed or not). 


5 The Pondicherry MS and the Chennai MS 

Two manuscript witnesses, the Pondicherry MS and the Chennai MS, are copies of 
Arumukanavalar’s printed edition of the root-text of the Tirumurukarruppatai with 
commentary. 

The Pondicherry MS is an explicit copy as it reproduces the text of the title-page 
of the printed edition with the date of the original publication (Fig. 3). This date 
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Fig. 3: Pondicherry MS, unfoliated fol. lr: title-page. © IFP 

being Piramatlca year of the Jovian cycle, Aippaci month, we thus apparently know 
which among the several successive editions of the printed book was copied, 
namely the first edition of 1853. 

Besides this date reproduced from the printed book, we also find, inside the 
manuscript, at the end of five of the six sections of the Tirumurukarruppatai, in¬ 
termediary dated scribal colophons seemingly providing intermediary comple¬ 
tion dates for the copying. Here are their transcriptions and correspondences in 
the Gregorian calendar, which I could establish only with the invaluable help of 
Marco Franceschini: 

mutalavatu \ tirupparanlcunramurrum | (fol. 34v8) rudrotkari varsam masi ((macam)) 22 
((nap) 6l 16 

‘First (section). Tirupparankunram complete (literally: “wholly, entirely”) (i.e. end of section 
1 of the Tirumurukarruppatai, which deals with the abode of Murukan at Tirupparankunram). 
Rudrotkari year, Masi month, 22( nd ) day.’ The date corresponds to March 3,1864 (a correspond¬ 
ence with 1924 can be ruled out as this date stands in a sequence with the last three dates, two 
of which can correspond only to 1864). 

°irantavatu • tirucciralai( fol. 51b4)vdy murrum 6L rudronkari [i.e. rudrotkari] (fol. 51b5) 

varsam masi ((macam)) na na ga ((nap) virodhi varsam simha (fol. 51b6) masam na na na 
ta ((nap) sa[n]ivaram dinam °elutiya yadu sri 61 

‘Second (section). Tirucciralaivay complete. Rudrotkari year, Masi month, SC^/SOC 11 ) day, Vi¬ 
rodhi year, Simha month l( st )/10( th ) day, Saturday, day when Yadu Sri wrote (?). 17 ’ The first 
date corresponds to February 13,1864/February 15,1924 or March 11,1864/March 13,1924. The 


16 There are two piUaiyar culis here one after the other: the first one is an abbreviation for ‘day’, 
the second a punctuation mark. 

17 As explained to me by Marco Franceschini, the katapayadi expressions na-na-ga and na-na- 
na-ta can be interpreted either as 3 (0-0-3) and 1 (0-0-0-1), or as 30 (3-0[-0[) and 10 (l-0[-0-0[) 
respectively. 
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second date corresponds to Saturday August 15,1829 or August 24,1889 (as the weekday, Sat¬ 
urday, is stated, the corresponding year could not be 1949). 

munravatu tiruvavinankuti murrum • (fol. 66v3) rudrotkari ((varusam)) maci ((macam)) 26 
((rial)) °amdvdsai 18 - sri | 

‘Third (section). Tiruvavinankuti complete. Rudrotkari year, Maci month, 260 day, new 
moon, Sri (wrote ?).’ The date corresponds to March 7, 1864 (this correspondence is certain 
because amavasya, ‘new moon night,’ is the special name for ‘1 st tithi’). 

kunmtd({o\.78i5)rdtal murrum 61 rudrotkari ((varusam)) masi ((macam)) 27 ((rial)) 
mankalavaram 61 

‘Kunrutoratal complete. Rudrotkari year, Masi month, 27( ,h ) day, Tuesday.’ The date corre¬ 
sponds to March 8,1864 (this correspondence is certain because of the mention of the day of 
the week: mankalavaram , i.e. the Tamilised form of Sanskrit mangalavara ). 

palamutircolai murrum - (fol. 106vl) rudrotkari varursam [i.e. varsam] masi ((macam)) 28 
((nal)) mutintatu 61 

‘Pafamutircolaimalai complete. Rudrotkari year, Masi month, 28( th ) day. Completed.’ The date 
corresponds to March 9,1864 (a correspondence with 1924 can be ruled out as this date stands 
in the sequence of four dates, two of which can correspond only to 1864) 

No date was given at the end of section 4, most probably because it is the shortest 
one (only 13 ah's) and was thus written the same day as section 5 (on Kunrutoratal). 
After the fifth date, at the end of section 6,20 more folios follow. We thus have five 
dates in Rudrotkari (Tamil Rutirorkari, Rutrotkari) year of the Jovian cycle, in the 
Masi month (Tamil Maci), four of which in ascending order (22, 26, 27, and 28). 
There is one date in Virodhi (Tamil Viroti) year of the Jovian cycle coupled with the 
only Rudrotkari year that breaks the ascending order. These latter two dates at¬ 
tached to the section 2 are enigmatic and might refer to another event than simply 
the completion of copy of the section. Note that for these two dates only the number 
of the day is stated in ambiguous katapayadi expressions, as opposed to Tamil fig¬ 
ures. This double date in any case somehow pertains to the act of writing, as the 
word elutiya appears at its end. The details of some of the Rudrotkari years in as¬ 
cending order can correspond only, as pointed out to me by Marco Franceschini, to 
1864 CE, which thus is most probably the year of copying of this manuscript (March 
3,7,8 and 9 for the concerned sections). The intermediary dated colophons for com¬ 
pletion of the sections 5 and 6 show that the copyist did write 10 to 20 folios per day. 


18 Cf. Tamil amavacai, from Sanskrit amavasya, ‘new moon.’ 
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Fig. 4: Chennai MS, fol. lr: introduction. © EFEO 


The Chennai MS (Fig. 4) is a ‘silent’ copy since the title-page is not reproduced (un¬ 
less it was lost, even if the manuscript seems complete). It is not internally dated. 
This witness of the Tirumurukarruppatai is actually found in a multiple-text manu¬ 
script, that is one codicological unit, uniform in the size of its leaves and seemingly 
entirely written by the same hand, but containing three different texts. The bundle 
has an unfoliated title-folio that mentions the content of the manuscript: 

(fol. lal-2, cl) ta[t]tuvakkattalai mulapatam 

‘Root-text of Tattuvakkattalai.’ 

(fol. Ia3, cl) makavakkiyamulapatam 

‘Root-text of Makavakkiyam.’ 

(fol.lal-2, c2) tirumurukarruppatai °uraipatam (fol. lal-2, c3) mula[m a]llamil 

[i.e. illamal] 

‘Commentary to the Tirumurukarruppatai, without root-text.’ 

We thus have here the root-text of Tattuvakkattalai (GOML catalogue No. R2686) 
and Makavakkiyam (GOML catalogue No. R2687), two Saivasiddhanta works, fol¬ 
lowed by Arumukanavalar’s edition of the Tirumurukarruppatai with commentary 
(GOML catalogue No. R2688). The three texts are independently foliated. It is pos¬ 
sible that the whole manuscript was copied from printed editions, but I have not 
been able to assess that concerning the two Saivasiddhanta works. I found no in¬ 
ternal date in the whole manuscript. 

The Pondicherry MS and the Chennai MS are not exact copies of Aru¬ 
mukanavalar’s printed book. There are minor differences, such as the use of spe¬ 
cific blessings in the manuscripts (see for instance the left-marginal blessings and 
mantras sri hri[m*] °om hrim sri on the unfoliated fol. lr of the Pondicherry MS, 
which are probably specific to the scribe (Fig. 3)). Table 3 shows the most substan¬ 
tial differences. 
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Tab. 3: Content of Arumukanavalar’s 1 st edition of the Tirumurukarruppatai with commentary 
(1853), Pondicherry MS and Chennai MS compared. 


Arumukanavalar’s ed. 

(mulam + urai ) 

1853 

Pondicherry MS 

1864 

Chennai MS 
(undated) 

Title-page 

Title-page (unfoliated fols 
lr-lv) 

pirapantavaralaru (unfoli¬ 
ated fols 2r-4v) 


[Preface] (pp. 1-5) 


[Preface] (fols lr-4v) 

mulam and urai (6 sections) 

urai (6 sections) (fols lr- 

mulam (incomplete) and urai 

(pp. 5-80) 

106v) 

(6 sections) (fols 5r-68v4) 

“itanatu tarpariyam (pp. 80-83) 

urai (4 th section, repeated) 
(fols 107r-110r) 

[Preface] (fols lll-118r) 

°itanatu tarpariyam (fols 
119r-124v) 

°itanatu tarpariyam (fols 
68v4-71v) 

Additional stanzas (pp. 83-84) 

Additional stanzas (fols 

Additional stanzas (fols 72r- 


125r-126v) 

73 r) 


From the likely hypothesis that it was copied from the 1853 edition, the Pondi¬ 
cherry MS of 1864 contains two additions. 

First, after the title-page, four unfoliated folios provide a ‘history of the poem’ 
as the left-margin heading pirapantavaralaru indicates (Fig. 5). This introduction 
consists in a text almost similar to the nul varalaru (‘history of the book’) found 
in other printed editions and manuscripts. But this introduction is not found in 
Arumukanavalar’s edition of 1853, which however starts with a preface (pp. 1-5, 
not named as such however, that is without title) by Arumukanavalar. This pref¬ 
ace is also found in the Pondicherry MS, but not at the place expected (in the 
beginning, as in the printed edition), for it comes after the commentary (fols lllr- 
118r). The pirapantavaralaru is however found from the second edition of Aru¬ 
mukanavalar (1866) onwards. 
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Fig. 5: Pondicherry MS, unfoliated fol. 2r: piropantovoralaru. © IFP. 


The second addition is found right before this original preface by Aru- 
mukanavalar that appears as a kind of post-face in the manuscript. We find there 
repeated in seven pages (fols 107r-110r) (Fig. 6) the commentary about the fourth 
section of the Tirumurukarruppatai (which concerns the abode of Murukan at 
Erakam). In fact this commentary is already found in the manuscript in the pre¬ 
ceding folios at its expected place (fols 67r-70r) (Fig. 7). The difference is that in 
the repeated version there is no introductory sentence specifying the chain of 
words ( totar ) commented upon, that the text is now arranged in columns (two 
columns, sometimes three) and that the bits of the root-text are not systematically 
reproduced (if not reproduced, they are ‘indicated’ by an horizontal line, except 
when passing from one page to another, where no indication is made). Maybe 
this second version was an attempt at a different layout (the hand is the same as 
in the rest of the manuscript). The fourth section of the work would have been 
selected for this experiment because it is the smallest (13 ads only). And in any 
case it is a minimalist version, as the root-text is not fully quoted as in the origi¬ 
nal. 
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Fig. 6: Pondicherry MS, fol. 107r: beginning of the second version of the commentary on Era¬ 
kam section of Tirumurukarruppatai. © IFP. 
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Fig. 7: Pondicherry MS, fol. 67r: beginning of the first version of the commentary on Erakam 
section of Tirumurukarruppatai. © IFP. 


The Pondicherry MS also differs from Arumukanavalar’s first edition by the fact 
that one portion of the commentary—namely the final concluding portion called 
itanatu tarpariyam, ‘explanation of this,’ where Arumukanavalar explains the 
meaning of the book—is found not directly after the commentary on the sixth and 
final section of the root-text, but after the repeated commentary on the fourth 
section on Erakam and the original preface by Arumukanavalar now turned into 
a post-face. 

There is one major difference between Arumukanavalar’s first printed edition 
and both our manuscripts. In the printed edition, Arumukanavalar provides first 
the continuous root-text (mulam) of the first section of the work (describing an 
abode of Murukan, which is a mountain west of Maturai), then the commentary 
{urai) on that section, then the root-text of the second section of the work, fol¬ 
lowed by its commentary, and so on, up to the sixth section. In the Pondicherry 
MS there is no continuous root-text given before the commentary (in which the 
root-text is at any rate quoted by bits), which, for the bits I checked, follows ex¬ 
actly Arumukanavalar’s edition. As for the Chennai MS, it reproduces the contin¬ 
uous root-text section by section only partially and for the first two sections only 
(in other words, we have approximately 15% only of the root-text). However, for 
the following sections, spaces and even entire folios have been left blank at the 
place of the missing root-text, allowing for the possibility of adding it later on. 
This is illustrated in Table 4. 
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Tab. 4: Content ( mutam and uraf) of Arumukanavalar’s 1 st edition of Tirumurukarruppatai with 
commentary (1853), Pondicherry MS and Chennai MS compared. 


Arumukanavalar’s ed. 

(mulam + uraf) 

1853 

Pondicherry MS 

1864 

Chennai MS 
(undated) 

1 st section, mulam (pp. 5-9) 

1 st section, urai (pp. 9-26) 

1 st section, urai (fols lr-34v) 

1 st section, mulam (fols 5r- 
6v), but up to first clr of line 

48 only. 

1 st section, urai (fols 7r-22v) 

2 nd section, mulam (pp. 27-29) 

2 nd section, (pp. 29-38) 

2 nd section, urai (fols 35r— 
51v) 

2 nd section, mulam (fol. 23r), 
but first 3 clrs of line 78 only, 
fols 23v-24v left blank. 

2 nd section, urai (fols 25r-33r) 

3 rd section, mulam (pp. 38-40) 
3 rd section, urai (pp. 41-49) 

3 rd section, urai (fols 52r- 
66v) 

fols 33v-34v left blank. 

3 rd section, urai (fols 35r-43r) 

4 th section, mulam (pp. 49-50) 
4 th section, urai (pp. 50-52) 

4 th section, urai (fols 67r- 
70r; fol. 70v blank) 

fol. 43v left blank. 

4 th section, urai (fols 44r-45v) 

5 th section, mulam (pp. 52-53) 
5 th section, urai (pp. 54-58) 

5 th section, urai (fols 71 r— 
78v) 

fols 46r-46v left blank 

5 th section, urai (fols 47r—51 r) 

6 th section, mulam (pp. 58-62) 
6 th section, urai (pp. 63-83) 

6 th section, urai (fols 79r- 
106v) 

fols 51v-53v left blank 

6 th section, urai (fols 54r-71v) 


From this observation one could conclude that the commissioner or copyist of the 
Pondicherry MS was not interested in the root-text so much as in the commentary 
(which however also contains the root-text, but not as a continuous text, since it 
is quoted piecemeal interspersed with the commentary), while having a continu¬ 
ous root-text, section by section, was also not a priority for the commissioner or 
copyist of the Chennai MS. 

In both cases, it is quite plausible that the root-text was already available to 
the intended user of the manuscripts. As already mentioned the Tirumurukarrup¬ 
patai is among the earliest printed Tamil classical texts. In the 1850s, there were 
already several different printed editions of it. And Arumukanavalar, before pub¬ 
lishing the root-text with commentary in 1853, had already published the root- 
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text in 1851. 19 Alternatively the root-text could have been available in manuscript 
form too. 

If the Pondicherry MS is indeed dated to 1864, it makes sense that that very 
year someone ordered a manuscript copy of Arumukanavalar’s commentary. The 
first edition of this was published in 1853 and could then be out of stock. Its sec¬ 
ond edition appeared in 1866. 

Furthermore, as we have seen, the Pondicherry MS contains material not 
found in Arumukanavalar’s first edition, namely the pirapantavaralaru (unfoli¬ 
ated fols 2r-4v), which is a slight variation upon the nul varalaru known other¬ 
wise in several printed editions and only in manuscripts that are (surely or plau¬ 
sibly) copies of printed editions. The Pondicherry MS thus appears more clearly 
than the Chennai MS as the work of a copyist commissioner interested in any in¬ 
formation or explanation about the root-text. 

Another interesting feature of the Pondicherry MS is that at the end of the 
title-page, right after the Jovian cycle date equivalent to 1853 a price is mentioned 
(unfoliated fol. Iv2) (Fig. 8). One reads: 


&La> ■’ i u iS) «' 5 u uLi. i—JU- iS* nr iS 9 ■ 
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Fig. 8: Pondicherry MS, unfoliated fol. lv: end of title-page, date and price. © IFP 


°itan vilai • ((currency symbol)) 1 • | 

‘Price of this: 1 Rupee/Ringgit (?)’ 

The currency is expressed by a symbol that might stand for Rupee (I in modern 
typed script). The symbol seems however to be based on the consonant FT). But, 
as pointed out to me by T. Ganesan, fT) and rj are often confused in script. Alter¬ 
natively, as suggested to me by Jean-Luc Chevillard, the symbol could stand for 


19 See Zvelebil (1992,156) and Rajesh (2014,101), who however do not provide details about this 
1851 edition of the Tirumurukarmppatai by Arumukanavalar. I surmise this is in fact his first edi¬ 
tion of the ll 01 Timmurai (not available to me), of which the Tirumurukarmppatai is a part. This 
edition of the 11 th Tirumurai was quickly reprinted (in 1851/2). 
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Ringgit, the name of the actual currency of Malaysia. 20 The history of the term 
Ringgit needs further investigation in order to assess when it started to be used 
as a currency name. Information in the records of the IFP concerning this manu¬ 
script is inconclusive as to its provenance, as indicated to me by Dominic 
Goodall. 21 

Whatever the currency indicated, it is noteworthy that there is no mention of 
price in the printed book of 1853 (unless the copy available to me is incomplete). 
But I have found at least one edition of Tirumurukarruppatai by Arumukanavalar 
with a price printed in the book itself, i.e. the 5 th edition of 1886, sold for four 
Annas {ana - 4), i.e. a quarter of a Rupee. 22 

So what is this price in the Pondicherry MS standing for? Is it the price of the 
manuscript? It seems not very common to have such mention by the scribe him¬ 
self. This would be the only case in the more than 50 manuscripts of the Tiru¬ 
murukarruppatai available to me. About prices of manuscripts, it seems they were 
quite high before the print culture became widespread. 23 Further investigations 
about the cost of manuscripts and books in Tamil Nadu is yet to be done, but if 
the Pondicherry MS is indeed dated to 1864 and if the price in it is its cost of one 
Rupee, it was indeed a high price. 24 


20 Jean-Luc Chevillard directed me to a post in Jaybee’s Notebook (http://jaybeesnotebook. 
blogspot.fr/2012/02/tamil-accountancy-symbols-l.html, accessed June 15, 2015) which shows 
Tamil accountancy symbols used in Malaysia until 1972. One of them, based on the consonant 
rj, for rupay (i.e. Rupee), is similar to the symbol of modern typed script. Another, based on the 
consonant fb, for rinkit (i.e. Ringgit), is strikingly similar to the one used in the Pondicherry MS. 

21 The Pondicherry MS accession No. at the IFP is RE 25365. In the accessions’ register, which 
Dominic Goodall kindly checked for me, from RE 25296 up to and including RE 25331 (at the top 
of p. 147) or possibly up to and including RE 25344 (at the bottom of p. 147) the manuscripts are 
all plainly marked as being those of a gift: ‘don de Tondamandaladhlnam Jnanaprakasa (svami- 
gal) Matham Conjeevaram.’ They were all accessioned on 5 th May 1970. All the following acces¬ 
sions are also manuscripts registered from 5 th May 1970, up to and including RE 25410 on p. 151 
of the register. They are also entered by the same hand and with the same blue ink, but there is 
no continuation of the ditto-marks in the columns devoted to provenance (‘Source: Achat, don 
etc.,’ and ‘Observations’), and so it is not made absolutely explicit (though it seems quite possi¬ 
ble) that they, including RE 25365, were part of the same gift. 

22 I have not been able to check all the editions of Tirumurukarruppatai by Arumukanavalar. 

23 See for instance Naregal (2000, 277-279), for m^-century Western India, and, as pointed out 
to me by Jonas Buchholz, Mayilai Cini. Venkatacami (Pattonpatam nurrantil tamil ilakkiyam, 
Madras 1962, p. 114; also cited by Zvelebil 1975,15) stating that before 1835, Reverend P. Percival 
had to pay 10 pounds, i.e. 150 Rupees for a manuscript copy of the Caturakarati, while after the 
text had been printed, a printed copy would cost 2 l /i shillings (1 Rupee, 14 Annas). 

24 A search in Murdoch (1865) about prices of books published in 1864 yielded no such a high 
price for a single book. See, for instance, p. 12 (Christian lyrics, 475 pages, 10 Annas), p. 26 (an 
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Unfortunately I cannot clear all the doubts concerning these two manuscript 
copies of printed Tirumurukarruppatai, nor those concerning the last one to be 
examined. 


6 The Trivandrum MS 

The Trivandrum MS is less obviously a copy of printed edition, but some of its 
peculiarities make it a probable fourth instance of this. The manuscript starts 
with three pages that contain an introduction to the work (fols lr-2r), that is the 
nul varalaru (‘history of the book’) already mentioned, which is referred to as such 
in the left-marginal heading. Then on the fourth page (that is fol. 2v), which is 
divided into two columns, we find on the left column a title-page, the structure of 
which is reminiscent of print rather than of manuscript culture. It looks indeed in 
part like a copy of a printed title-page (with small variants, see Table 5) followed 
by blessings and other paratextual elements. In the second column, we find the 
traditional invocation ( kappu ). Then we have the mulam (fols 3r-6r). 

The text of the title-page on fol. 2v appears very similar to that of two editions 
I am aware of, namely the first edition of the Tirumurukarruppatai, published in 
1834, and an edition published in 1845. Their respective title-pages are compared 
in Table 5. 


Old Testament history, 278 pages, 6 Annas), p. 240 (Tirukkural, 94 pages, 8 Annas). NB: 1 Rupee 
= 16 Annas. Although some of these books were tools for proselytising and thus relatively cheap, 
the figures are nonetheless telling. 
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Tab. 5: Title-pages of the Tirumurukarruppatai edition by Caravanapperumal (1834), of the 
Tirumurukarruppatai edition by Malavai Makaliiikaiyar (1845) (not available to me) and of the 
Trivandrum manuscript. The segments of texts have been aligned forthe sake of comparison. I 
have introduced spaces between words. Differences are marked in bold. 


Caravanapperumal ed. 

1834 

Malavai Makaliiikaiyar ed. 
1845 

Trivandrum MS 
(undated) 

(1) tirumurukarruppatai (2) 

tirumurukarruppatai 

(fol. 2vl) tirumurukarruppatai 

mulapatam. 

mulapatam. 

mulapatam 

(small horizontal line) 

(3) teyvattanmaiporuntiya 

teyvatanmai poruntiya 

[t]eyvi(fo[. 2v2)cattanmaiporuntiya 

(4) maturaikkataic caiikattu 

maturaikkataic caiikattu 

maturaikataic caiika(fo[. 2v3)ffu 

(5) makavittuvanakiya 

makavittuvanakiya 

makavittu[v]anakiya 

(6) nakkiranar (7) °aru\iccey- 

nakkiranar arulicceytatu. 

narkkirar tevar °aru( fol. 

tatu. 


2vk)liceytatu - 

(ornamented horizontal sep¬ 
aration) 

(8) naccinakkiniyar 

naccinarkiniyar uraippatiye 

naccinarkkiniyarr urai{ fol. 

uraippatiye... 


2v5)ppatiye -... 


Given that only the 1834 edition is available to me and that I know of the 1845 edi¬ 
tion only thanks to WorldCat, I am not yet able to determine with confidence if one 
of these two printed books is the master copy of the Trivandrum MS. 

There are slight differences between the Trivandrum MS version and the 1834 
printed edition: the headings for the sections of the work consist in the name of the 
abode only in the manuscript as opposed to the number and name of the abode in 
the edition; furthermore the nul varalaru is found at the end in the 1834 edition (pp. 
13-14) and not at the beginning as in the manuscript (fols la-2r), where, strangely 
enough, it precedes the title-page and kappu (fol. 2v) and the root-text (fols 3r-16v). 
These differences might be due to the scribe not copying exactly the 1834 printed 
book, but could also indicate that the 1845 printed edition is a better candidate for 
the model of the Trivandrum MS. 

But the printed model might equally be another edition not yet available to me 
(as there are two printed editions with a very similar title-page, one may suspect 
that there are more), which would explain the small variants compared to the two 
printed title-pages known to me. 

From the specificities of the Trivandrum MS arises another question. Why does 
the title-page come after the nul varalaru, which is an introduction? The reason 
might be that it was not in the printed book taken as model for the root-text but 
imported from yet another printed book (or manuscript). If so, the Trivandrum MS 
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would be another instance—like the Pondicherry MS—of a manuscript made, like a 
patchwork, from different versions of the Tirumurukarruppatai, in order to get a 
(more) complete version. 


7 Conclusions 

The four manuscript witnesses of the Tirumurukarruppatai described above are ap¬ 
parently copies of printed books, even though it cannot be ruled out that one or the 
other might in fact be the manuscript prepublication draft of a printed book. If we 
place ourselves in the wider context of Indian and Indie manuscript culture, there 
are other instances known of such manuscripts. I have given in an appendix a list 
of Indian and Indie manuscript copies of printed books compiled on the basis of 
feedback from colleagues. 

Let us come back, in this broader context, to the reasons for which one might 
have a manuscript copy of a printed book made. When I asked this question to the 
Indology list (http://listinfo.indology.info), several colleagues kindly shared their 
insights with me (search the thread ‘Manuscript copies of printed books’). I can 
summarize the reasons put forward—which are not mutually exclusive—as follows. 

A manuscript copy remained for a long time the only way of having a copy of a 
book, be it handwritten or printed. ‘In those days there was no coffee’ wrote Va. 
Ramaswamy Iyengar in 1943, reflecting on the 19"’-century context (Venkatachala- 
pathy 2006,12). There were no Xerox-machines either. In case a physical copy of a 
printed book was needed, there were not many possibilities other than having a 
handwritten copy made. 

A manuscript copy was also the cheap way. For instance, as pointed out by 
Matthew T. Kapstein, in the case of Tibetan books hiring a copyist was cheaper and 
easier than commissioning xylographic printing. It seems also that with the devel¬ 
opment of print culture, the cost of hiring a copyist decreased (very high prices, as 
mentioned above, belonged to a time when there were no printed books). Depend¬ 
ing on place and time, printed books could simply be more expensive than manu¬ 
scripts. 

A manuscript copy could also serve the purpose of making a printed edition, 
considered as valuable, accessible to a reader not familiar with the specific script 
in which it had been printed. Dominic Goodall pointed out to me the case of a De- 
vanagari manuscript copy (of the 20 th century) of a Sanskrit text printed in Grantha 
characters, a script read mostly in South India (see appendix No. 8). A similar case 
might be that of the manuscripts of Ratnakirti’s Apohasiddhi and/or 
Ksanabhahgasiddhi in the Nepal National Archives, which are, as pointed out to me 
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by Elliot M. Stern, copies in Nepalaksara script of the Devanagari edition of Hara- 
prasad Shastri (see appendix No. 2). 

These last examples show that printed editions could simply be considered, 
like manuscripts, valuable exemplars. Furthermore, as Chris Clark and Whitney 
Cox pointed out to me, there are examples of manuscripts emended or collated by 
a later hand on the basis of printed editions. 25 As Judit Torzsok further suggested, it 
is also plausible that, depending on place and time, such valued printed editions 
were rare and thus worthy of being copied. 

Finally, a manuscript copy was the traditional form of a book and as such could 
be preferred to modern printed books. In our own century, in Bali, written, type¬ 
written and published texts are transcribed on palm leaf ( lontar ), as Andrea Acri 
informed me, in the belief that these texts should be part of the Balinese manuscript 
heritage (Acri 2013,72, n. 4, 75, n. 12; see appendix. Nos 3 and 11). This practice has 
to be understood in the context of a ‘revival of traditional forms’: books as manu¬ 
scripts are considered ‘as sacred heirlooms inherited from ancestors’ and prized 
items of Balinese culture. But such practice is also part of the ‘anti-reactionary 
agenda of westernised Balinese urban intellectuals’ in an effort to ‘desacralize’ and 
‘democratise’ the ‘production and sharing of knowledge,’ which are ‘activities in¬ 
volving lontar that were traditionally carried out by high-status people’ (Acri, forth¬ 
coming). The prestige of palm leaf is also attested in present-day Tamil Nadu, as 
Dominic Goodall pointed out to me: in functions such as marriages, guests are 
often given palm leaves printed (i.e. not incised, as traditionally) with verses from 
the Rural (Fig- 9). Richard Weiss (2009,185ff.) demonstrated that the authority of 
manuscripts is central to contemporary Siddha medical discourse and practice. 
But it is noteworthy that this concerns unpublished medical texts, which the Sid¬ 
dha Medical Literature Research Centre proposes to collect, research and publish 
(p. 189). Bhoi (2005,73-74) observes in contemporary Orissa a preference for palm 
leaf, instead of paper, for handwritten documents (most notably for noting down 
the horoscopes of new-born babies or as material support of the ‘ceremonial invi¬ 
tation sent to the bridegroom from the bride’s family’) and texts (otherwise availa¬ 
ble in printed form). 26 


25 Chris Clark pointed out a manuscript of Astasdhasrikdprajndpdramitd, possibly dated to the 
13 th century, emended, in the process of its restoration, on the basis of a twentieth-century 
printed edition (see Emmrich 2009, especially pp. 146ff.). Whitney Cox indicated that one of the 
Sarada manuscripts of Mahesvarananda’s Mahdrthamanjari which he collated contained a con¬ 
siderable number of marginal annotations in a second Sarada hand correcting the text according 
to the readings of Ganapati Sastri’s 1918 edition of the text in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. 

26 See also Bhoi 2005, 77, for the example of a manuscript of NirvedasadhandgUa sold for a 
rupee and four Annas in 1916 ‘when the printed book would have been much cheaper.’ 
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Fig. 9: Kural s printed on palm [eaves. Photo E. Francis, from an item kindly supplied by Domi¬ 
nic Goodall. 


But one should be cautious not to read back into the 19 th century (provided that 
the manuscript witnesses of the Tirumurukarruppatai discussed here date to that 
period) contemporary practices, inspired by a revivalist or traditionalist ap¬ 
proach. In another study, Richard Weiss (2015) argues that in the 1860s, as far as 
religious texts are concerned, the materiality of the printed object in which such 
texts appeared sustained assertions for authority. His example is that of the po¬ 
ems of a living author (the Tiruvarutpa, a collection of devotional poems by 
Iramalinka Atikal, who lived 1823-1874), not of one transmitted for centuries in 
manuscript form. Weiss convincingly contends that ‘the material form organiza¬ 
tion, and content of the 1867 publication’ of this work were adopted from the ex¬ 
pensive and handsome printed volumes—that were produced at that time in an 
effort to re-establish the Saiva canon—so as ‘to garner religious and textual au¬ 
thority’ for the poems of an author at the margins of influential and institutional 
Saiva circles (p. 651). As for the Tirumurukarruppatai it was among the first clas¬ 
sical texts that appeared in print in the early decades of the 19 th century. In a 
sense, its printing at an early date derives from its popularity and authority, not 
the reverse, although it doubtless enhanced its canonicity by a mass diffusion. 
Furthermore, as Rick Weiss pointed out to me, it remains possible that someone 
just saw the act of transcribing on palm leaf a text such as the Tirumurukarrup¬ 
patai to be a devotional achievement, yielding religious merit. 

To sum up, the absence of mechanical reproduction such as Xerox-machines, 
the availability at a relatively cheap cost of the skills of copyists, the need of a 
script conversion, the valued status of printed editions, the attachment to the tra¬ 
ditional book form and the merit that derives from making a copy of a devotional 
work are all reasons that might explain why manuscript copies of printed books 
were made (whether the printed version was out of stock or not). 
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The four Tirumurukarruppatai witnesses might attest to other or complemen¬ 
tary reasons, not exclusive of those just mentioned. The commissioner’s intention 
could have been to compile or to supplement the printed editions. The Pondi¬ 
cherry MS of the Tirumurukarruppatai is based on an edition by Arumukanavalar, 
seemingly the first edition of 1853, but it reproduces only the commentary part, 
not the continuous root-text of each section, and it supplements this master edi¬ 
tion with an introduction about the work (pirapantavaralaru) not found in Aru¬ 
mukanavalar’s first edition. If this manuscript was really written before the sec¬ 
ond edition appeared, its commissioner wanted, it seems, to have in the same 
volume all relevant information and commentary about a text, the root-text of 
which was otherwise available to him. This is a valid reason also for ordering the 
copy of a manuscript. The difference here is that the work considered valuable, 
of which a copy was needed, was printed and not handwritten. In the case of the 
Pondicherry MS, the cheapest and only way to have such an enriched copy of the 
Tirumurukarruppatai edition by Arumukanavalar was to produce a manuscript 
copy. The Trivandrum MS might be a similar case. 

A manuscript copy of a printed book could also be the work of a copyist in 
want of business, due to the success of printing and paper writing. Imagine that 
a popular edition, like that of Arumukanavalar, was out of stock or very expen¬ 
sive; a copyist could decide to make a copy of it, without being commissioned, as 
a commodity to be sold. Could the Pondicherry MS, which is an enriched version 
in some aspects of Arumukanavalar’s first edition and thus a value-added edi¬ 
tion, be such a case, as, quite exceptionally, its price is specified on its title-page? 

Another issue concerns the choice of palm leaf, instead of paper, for the man¬ 
uscript copy of a printed book. Was not paper easier for writing, increasingly 
available and reasonably priced? Was palm-leaf really cheaper than paper? Was 
the available paper not considered of good quality or seen as worthy material? 
Were professional scribes on palm leaf still largely available while people skilled 
in writing on paper were not? It seems that in South India, in contrast to North 
India, paper remained rare and more expensive compared to palm leaves. 27 As K. 
Nachimuthu pointed out to me, palm leaf was used in Kerala as government sta¬ 
tionary till the middle of the 20 th century. In that configuration, the selection of 
the material support of a book was not a matter of choice: paper was simply less 
available and more expensive than palm leaf. But one still wonders. Was palm 
leaf chosen instead of paper out of respect for the traditional material, like in the 


27 On the use of paper in India, see Brae de la Perriere 2008, 87-101, Falk 1993, 312, fanert 1956, 
75-87. 
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case of the modern Indonesian practice mentioned by A. Acri? Could the commis¬ 
sion of a manuscript copy of a printed book on palm leaf be more often than 
thought linked to the prestige and status of the traditional book—or even the cult 
of the book? In other words, from a traditional point of view, a book should be a 
manuscript, and thus it was felt necessary to have a printed edition—the more so 
for a valuable work such as that of Arumukanavalar—converted into manuscript 
form. Was the act of writing a text still considered a meritorious act? 

I must admit that there is much speculation here. Unfortunately, no paratext 
in the four manuscript copies of the Tirumurukarruppatai can help us clarify the 
reasons of their existence. In fact these manuscripts raise more questions than 
they answer. Their value, for the time being, is that they brought forth these ques¬ 
tions, which further investigations might help to answer. 
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Appendix 

Selected list of (proven, strongly suspected or possible) manuscript copies of 
printed books. This list is very basic, providing information (when available) con¬ 
cerning the name of the work, the language and script of the manuscript, its ma¬ 
terial, location, catalogue/access No. and internal date, the printed book copied, 
references (if any) and, if appropriate, the name of the scholar to whom I owe the 
first information about this manuscript. 
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1) Aintinai Elupatu — Tamil language and script — Palm leaf — Sri Chandra- 
sekharendra Saraswathi Viswa Mahavidyalaya, Kanchipuram — No. 
903488 — Seemingly copied from a printed edition 28 — Information ob¬ 
tained from Jonas Buchholz. 

2) Apohasiddhi and/or Ksanabhahgasiddhi of Ratnakirti — Sanskrit, Nepala- 
ksara script — Nepal National Archives, Kathmandu — All or some copied 
from Six Buddhist Nyaya Tracts in SansMt, ed. Haraprasad Shastri, Calcutta: 
Asiatic Society, 1910 (Bibliotheca Indica, New Series; 1223) — Information ob¬ 
tained from Elliot M. Stern. 

3) Dharma Patahjala — Old Javanese (prose) and Sanskrit (a few verses), Ba¬ 
linese script — Palm leaf — In possession of Ida Dewa Gede Catra of Amla- 
pura — Copy made in 2007 from an early draft of the edition of the text (in 
Roman script) established by Andrea Acri and later published in Dharma 
Patanjala, A Saiva Scripture from Ancient Java Studied in the Light of Re¬ 
lated Old Javanese and Sanskrit Texts, by Andrea Acri, Groningen: Egbert 
Forsten, 2011 (Gonda Indological Studies; 16) — See Acri (2013, 72 n. 4; 
forthcoming) — Information obtained from Andrea Acri. 

4) Kaivalliya Navanitam — Tamil language and script — Palm leaf — Oriental 
Research Institute & Manuscripts Library, University of Kerala, Trivan¬ 
drum — No. 12491 — Dated to Malayalam Era 1016 = 1840/1 CE — See Cat¬ 
alogue, No. 1399: ‘copy from a printed book.’ 

5) Kalavali Narpatu — Tamil language and script — Palm leaf — Sri Chandra- 
sekharendra Saraswathi Viswa Mahavidyalaya, Kanchipuram — No. 
903710 — Seemingly copied from a printed edition 29 — Information ob¬ 
tained from Jonas Buchholz. 

6) Kanakkatikaram — Tamil language and script — Palm leaf — EFEO, Pondi¬ 
cherry — No. EO-0541 — Incomplete copy of Kanakkatikaram, ed. by Aru- 
mukamutaliyar, [Cennai]: Vittiyavilacamuttiraksaracalai, Pirapava year, 
Pankuni month (i.e. March-April 1868) — Information obtained from Jean- 
Luc Chevillard. 


28 Provenance and features shared with No. 10 in this appendix lead to consider that this manu¬ 
script is copied from a printed edition. 

29 Provenance and features shared with No. 10 in this appendix lead to consider that this manu¬ 
script is copied from a printed edition. 
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7) Katyayanasrautasutra — Sanskrit, Devanagarl — Material not specified — 
Nepal National Archives, Kathmandu — No. 4/211 — Dated to 1986 (of un¬ 
specified era) — Copied from The Qrautasutra of Katyayana, With Extracts 
from the Commentaries ofKarka and Yajnikadeva, ed. Albrecht Weber, Ber¬ 
lin: Diimmler & London: Williams and Norgate, 1859 — NGMCP: id: 119037 
— Information obtained from Michael Witzel. 

8) Kriyakramadyotika of Aghorasiva — Sanskrit, Devanagarl — Paper — Tran¬ 
script used by Richard Davis and made accessible to him as early as 1984 
when working on that text at the Kuppusvami Sastri Research Institute, 
Chennai 30 — Copied from Kriyakramadyotika of Aghorasivacarya with the 
commentary ( Prabhavyakhya ) of Nirmalamani, ed. by Ramasastrin and 
Ambalavanajnanasambandhaparasaktisvamin, Chidambaram, 1927 — In¬ 
formation obtained from Dominic Goodall and Richard Davis. 31 

9) Patarttakuna Vaittiya Cintamani — Tamil language and script — Palm leaf 
— Oriental Research Institute & Manuscripts Library, University of Kerala, 
Trivandrum — No. 12151A — Dated to Malayalam Era 1043 = 1867/8 ce — 
See Catalogue, No. 3417: ‘seems copied from a printed book?’ 

10) Tinaimalai Nurraimpatu — Tamil language and script — Palm leaf — Sri 
Chandrasekharendra Saraswathi Viswa Mahavidyalaya, Kanchipuram — 
No. 901659 — Copied from an edition later than 1936 32 — Information ob¬ 
tained from Jonas Buchholz. 

11) Tutur Aji Sanglcya — Balinese language and script — Palm leaf — Pusat 
Dokumentasi Budaya Bali — No. T/I/12 = K31 — Copied from or model for 
one of the printed editions of Aji Sanglcya by Ida Ketut Jelantik (first pub¬ 
lished, as a mimeographed pamphlet, in 1947) — See Acri (2013, 75 n. 12), 


30 The e-text available on the Muktabodha site under catalogue number M00126 (http://mul<- 
talib5.org/DL_CATAL0G/DL_CATAL0G_USER_INTERFACE/dl_user_interface_frameset.htm) is 
based on that transcript. 

31 Dominic Goodall also pointed out to me a partial Pauskarasamhitabhasya of Umapati, tran¬ 
scribed into Devanagarl, that Jayandra Soni used in the 1980s and guesses was prepared by 
someone at the Madras University Library. R.H. Davis 2010, 4 mentions a Devanagarl transcript 
of the Grantha edition of Aghorasiva’s Mahotsavavidhi published in Chennai in 1910, which was 
prepared at the Kuppusvami Sastri Research Institute. 

32 Several features of the manuscript (unusual lay-out, with columns and line-splits; use of 
puUi ; distinction between rakaram and kdl; use of single and double kompu ; western punctua¬ 
tion such as exclamation mark; sandhi mostly resolved; lacunae in the text restored as per 
printed editions) have lead Jonas Buchholz to the convincing conclusion that this was copied 
from a printed edition. 
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who however informed me that he found out later that the present manu¬ 
script’s provenance is Kasimpar, Abang, Karangasem; in other words his 
initial impression of 2013 that there were two different manuscripts copies 
of the Aji Sanglcya (one in Pusat Dokumentasi Budaya Bali and another in 
a private collection in Kasimpar, Abang, Karangasem) proved wrong — 
Information obtained from Andrea Acri. 

12) Yogavasistha — Sanskrit, Sarada script — Paper — Research and Publica¬ 
tion Department, Jammu & Kashmir Government, Srinagar — No. 
4797/2281 — Written over a period of four years, between 1934/5-1938/9 — 
Copied from The Yogavasitha of Valmiki, With the Commentary Vasistha- 
maharamayanatatparyaprakasha, ed. by Wasudeva Laxmana Shastri 
Pansikar, Bombay: Nirnaya-Sagar Press, 1911 1 , 1918 2 , 1937 3 — See Slaje 
(2005, 46) — Information obtained from Jurgen Hanneder. 


Abbreviations 

EFEO Ecole fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient 

GOML Government Oriental Manuscript Library, Chennai, IFP: Institut frangais de 

Pondichery 

MS/MSS manuscript/manuscripts 

RMRL Roja Muthiah Research Library, Chennai 


Conventions 

The sign ‘°’ precedes initial vowels. 

Tamil characters in Roman. Unless otherwise mentioned bold marks Grantha characters, 
((macam)): word macam, ‘month,’ expressed by the abbreviation LfT. 

((nal)): word nal, ‘day,’ expressed by the abbreviation 61, which is identical to or very similar 
to the piUaiyar culi. 

((varusam)): word varusam, ‘year,’ expressed by the abbreviation 
c = column. 

Im = left margin. 
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Kengo Harimoto 

The Dating of the Cambridge 
Bodhisattvabhumi Manuscript Add.1702 

Abstract: Cecil Bendall gave special attention to two manuscripts, Add.1049 and 
Add.1702, as the oldest manuscripts in the Cambridge collections. He reckoned 
that those two manuscripts had been produced in the 9 th century. This article is 
an attempt to update the dating of the manuscript Add.1702, a manuscript of the 
Bodhisattvabhumi section in the Yogacarabhumi, relying on the knowledge we 
have gained after Bendall first reported about those manuscripts. We are much 
better informed than Bendall was in the 19 th century, in particular in areas such 
as the chronology of the Licchavis, the calendars used in Nepal, and palaeogra¬ 
phy. We also have access to a greater number of old written documents compara¬ 
ble to Add.1702. The result of this re-evaluation is that we should assign the man¬ 
uscript to the mid-8 ,h century CE, a little earlier than Bendall thought. 


1 Introduction 

Cecil Bendall showed a particular interest in Add.1702, an old palm-leaf manu¬ 
script from Nepal. It is one of the two manuscripts he thought to be the oldest in 
the Cambridge collections (he dated it to the 9 th century). Since then, we have 
gained much more knowledge about the history of scripts in the Kathmandu Val¬ 
ley. It is perhaps about time that such new insights contributed to a re-evaluation 
of Bendall’s initial assessment. The conclusion put forward here does not contra¬ 
dict his evaluation very much, but we may now be able to assign the oldest part 
of the manuscript to the 8 th century, a little earlier than what Bendall thought. 


2 Add.1702 

MS Add.1702 is a manuscript in the Bodhisattvabhumi section of the Yogacarab- 
humi. Bendall dedicated a chapter (pp. ixl-li) to that and another manuscript, 
Add.1049, in his Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the University 
Library, Cambridge (1883). In the chapter entitled ‘Excursus on Two MSS. of the 
IXth Century, ADD. 1049 and 1702,’ he assigned the manuscripts to the 9 th cen¬ 
tury. The manuscript is one of the rare artefacts containing the Sanskrit text of 
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the Yogacarabhumi. Unrai Wogihara used the manuscript in his edition of the Bo- 
dhisattvabhumi (Wogihara 1930-36). 

Bendall (1883) discussed the age of the two manuscripts extensively. 
Add.1702 bears no date as such, while Add.1049 does include one, although the 
year is mentioned without specifying the era (he read the year as 252). Based on 
its archaic palaeography, he rejected the idea that the year was in the Nepala 
Samvat, in which most other old Nepalese manuscripts are dated. As a conse¬ 
quence, Bendall assumed the era used there was that of Harsa — which he con¬ 
sidered to have started in 606 CE — and concluded that the year when Add.1049 
was written was 857 CE. 1 Again, no separate mention of the date of Add.1702 is 
made. Bendall essentially treated the two manuscripts as coming from the same 
period. He acknowledged that one hand in Add.1702 is more archaic than the 
other (Bendall 1883, xliii), but nonetheless, no effort was made to evaluate the 
difference in time between the two hands or between the older hand of Add.1702 
and the more modern one used in Add.1049. Understandably, this was due to the 
paucity of material available to him in the late 19 th century. I speculate that, de¬ 
spite noticing that Add.1702 was possibly the more archaic of the two from a pal- 
aeographic viewpoint, Bendall did not think Add.1702 was created more than 57 
years earlier than Add.1049, which would have meant dating Add.1702 to the 8 th 
century. Another point of reference for him was the Pasupatinatha temple in¬ 
scription that had been reported by Indraji and Biihler (1880). The two read the 
year of the inscription — there is no mention of the era — as 153 and ascribed it, 
again, to the Harsa era. Bendall followed them on both counts. 2 Thus, according 
to Bendall, the inscription must have gone back to around 758 CE. Having com¬ 
pared the palaeographical features of the two documents separated by about a 
hundred years (the year 153 of the Pasupatinatha inscription and the year 252 of 
Add.1049), he probably considered the palaeographical difference between 
Add.1049 and Add.1702 not big enough to date Add.1702 closer to the inscription. 
This, I think, was the reasoning on the basis of which he assigned Add.1702 to the 
9 th century as well. 3 


1 Bendall mentioned a view expressed by Cunningham regarding the beginning of the Harsa 
era and noted the possible range of the date of the manuscript to be 857-859 (Bendall 1883, xli). 

2 The inscription is No. 81 in Gnoli 1956, No. 148 in Vajracarya 1973, and No. 142 in Regmi 1983. 
Indraji and Biihler read the date as 153, but Gnoli (1956) read it as 159, and Vajracarya (1973) and 
Regmi (1983) as 157. 

3 Wogihara did not quite agree with Bendall’s assessment and ascribed the manuscript to the 
late 8 th or the early 9 th century (Wogihara 1936, 6). 
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2.1 Things that have changed since Bendall’s assessment 

I do not see anything wrong in Bendall’s observations or reasoning, given the 
state of knowledge at that time. But a few things have changed since he published 
his catalogue in the late 19 th century. Most importantly, we have come to know 
many more Nepalese inscriptions and manuscripts. The most thorough collection 
of early (pre-Nepala Samvat) inscriptions by Dhanavajra Vajracarya (1973) in¬ 
cludes 190 items. Bendall could only rely on the collection of Nepalese inscrip¬ 
tions by Indraji and Biihler published in 1880, where just 15 inscriptions are from 
the same time period. 

One fruit that these discoveries have borne is the recognition of the Amsuvar- 
man (or Manadeva) Samvat (era). There have been controversies 4 surrounding 
the name and precise origin of this era, but now there is substantial agreement 
among historians concerned with Nepal that the same era was used in inscrip¬ 
tions by the Licchavis of the Kathmandu Valley from the beginning of the 7 th cen¬ 
tury up to the 9 th century — probably in between the use of the Saka era and the 
Nepala Samvat. This reckoning of years, started by Amsuvarman, commences on 
14 March 576 CE 5 and was probably devised by dropping 500 from the previously 
used Saka. Its oldest surviving use is in an inscription dated samvat (year) 29. 
There was also a change from the caitradi system to the karttikadi system and 
from the expired year ( agata ) to the current one ( vartamana ). The material that 
proved most helpful in establishing the epoch of this calendar was a manuscript 
of the Susrutasamhitd preserved at the Kesar Library, Kathmandu; 6 it records the 
day of the week, making the date verifiable. 

Now, even if everything else stayed the same, Add.1049 would be thirty years 
older. We are also aware of three manuscripts whose dates are recorded in this cal¬ 
endar: that of the Skandapurana, Add.1049 and the Susrutasamhitd. Their palaeo¬ 
graphy will now be compared to that of Add.1072 below. 


4 See Petech 1988,149 ff. and Malla 2005. 

5 Petech 1988,154. 

6 For more on this manuscript and its colophon, see Regmi 1983, vol. 1, p. 162; vol. 2, pp. 162-3; 
vol. 3, pp. 250-51; Petech 1984, 29; Malla 2005, 7, Harimoto 2012, 87-8. The manuscript is often 
wrongly referred to as that of the Sahottarat antra, which is actually only part of the description 
of the manuscript’s contents. Perhaps reflecting some awareness that the Uttaratantra (the 6 th 
part) of the Susrutasamhitd was added material, the colophon of the manuscript refers to it as 
sahottaram tantram. 
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2.2 The two hands of Add.1702 

Bendall (1883, xlii) notes ‘[...] Add.1702 is undated, but is in two hands, one of 
which especially is even more archaic than that of the MS. just noticed 
[Add.1049].’ The difference is easily noticed when two folios are compared, as in 
Figs 1 and 2. 

The second hand (Fig. 2) may appear more recent because the top of the let¬ 
ters is more defined and appears to form a straight horizontal line. Letters having 
a more or less straight top line that appears to form a connected straight line are 
one of the most recognizable features of the Northern BrahmI-derived scripts (or 
the descendant scripts of the Siddhamatrka, since it reunites the Northern scripts 
once again in the 7 th or 8 th century). Most letters have a closed top. On the other 
hand, the letters written in the first hand (Fig. 1) appear more independent, and 
many letters have an open top. Another reason why the second hand gives us the 
impression of being more modern is that it neatly packs letters together, making 
the top of the letters appear more connected. As we will see below, however, 
when we compare each glyph, we can see that these two hands use more or less 
the same corresponding glyphs. 

In addition, as Bendall notes, the two hands change mid-folio, as shown in 
Fig. 3 J This indicates that the transition did not happen after centuries or dec¬ 
ades, but more or less immediately. The first hand ended mid-text, and the sec¬ 
ond hand continued the writing from that point onwards. A change of hands mid¬ 
folio is unlikely to happen where a manuscript consists of original folios and re¬ 
placements due to damage to the original folios, for instance. The two hands were 
most likely involved in the original production of this manuscript. Hence, even 
though one hand might appear more archaic than the other, we should not auto¬ 
matically assume that any significant gap in time existed between them. 

Let us take a closer look at some of the letters now to illustrate the difference 
between the two hands. Table 1 compares some letters penned in the two hands. 
Those are the ones whose shapes vary more widely through the palaeographical 
history of Northern scripts. 7 8 1 will compare them with the oldest dated manu¬ 
scripts from Nepal below. 


7 Bendall himself included a reproduction of this folio in his catalogue as plate 1. 

8 Ye 2008 is a comprehensive study of palaeographical changes in Nepal from the 5 th century to 
the early 8 th century. As will be seen below, the period we are concerned with regarding 
Add.1702, namely, the late 8 th century, is not covered. 
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Tab. 1: Two hands of Add.1702 


kra/kri/kra 

g 

c 

ja 

ja 


na/no 


ta 


tha/r(t)tha 

dhah/dha 

nam/ni/na 

pa 


bhi/bha 

bhu 


ma/ma 


ya 


la/lam/la/lam 


First hand 



□ 
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The glyphs I would like to call attention to are g(a), c(a), th(a), dh(a), y(a), and 
Ka ): 

- ga The consonant sign standing for g looks archaic in both hands. However, 
if we compare the two hands, we can see a later development in the second 
one in that it was starting to be written with three strokes rather than two. 
ca Note that the upper stroke of the wedge-shaped part is almost horizontal 
rather than going down, starting from the vertical line in both hands. The first 
hand even writes the stroke as slightly going up from the vertical line and 
may seem rather more archaic than the second one in that sense. In other old 
manuscripts that have been dated, the top stroke of the wedge-part goes 
down. 

- tha The second hand writes this sign in two different ways. The difference is 
in the way the stroke inside the enclosing stroke is written. In one style, the 
second hand is not clearly distinguishable from the first hand: the internal 
stroke appears as a horizontal line that goes across. In the other style, it looks 
like a curved internal stroke, effectively a small semicircle touching the top 
line inside the enclosing stroke. As we will see below, this is how 9 th -century 
scribes wrote the same sign in manuscripts. 

dha This appears almost identical in both hands, but one can see that the first 
hand wrote the curved part with two strokes, while the second did so with 
just one. The sign was generally written with three strokes in Northern scripts 
— top, vertical, and a curve connecting the left side of the top stroke to the 
vertical stroke — until more modern forms appeared. The first hand shows 
remnants of that writing style. 

- ya The notable thing about y in this manuscript is that neither hand uses the 
old tripartite y. Both hands show signs of archaism, retaining some features 
of the tripartite y without quite having reached the more Devanagari-like y 
shape. 

la Both hands write l with some variations. The first hand writes it in a more 
archaic shape, one upward loop and a bottom one connected to the vertical 
stroke from the left, but it is conceivable that this archaic shape anticipates 
the two-loop l of modern Devanagari. The second hand, while still maintain¬ 
ing the one loop and a flat bottom in some variations, tends toward the two- 
loop sign. Moreover, the first loop does not reach the height of the top hori¬ 
zontal stroke, further strengthening the impression of the modern Devana¬ 
gari l. 
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To summarize, both hands roughly appear to belong to the same palaeographical 
developmental stage, but the second hand shows some degree of new develop¬ 
ments. Interestingly, such new features are found in signs that are written in more 
than one way. The scribe employing the second hand used both old and new 
styles, i.e., an established/traditional one (for him) and possibly a more “fashion¬ 
able”, modern style. At any rate, I do not think we should assume much of a gap 
in time existed between the two hands. 

Having established that, I now would like to compare the writing with other 
examples whose dates are known to us. 


3 Dated 9 th -century manuscripts 

The possible dated examples of writing are manuscripts and inscriptions. Since 
we are not always certain whether inscriptions and manuscripts of the same pe¬ 
riod shared the exact same palaeography, we would like to compare manuscripts 
to manuscripts if possible. The oldest dated Sanskrit manuscripts I am aware of 
are all from Nepal, and they are from the 9 th century. 9 Older dated examples of 
writing are inscriptions. The oldest dated manuscripts are the following: 

- A manuscript of the Skandapurana from 811 CE (National Archives Kath¬ 
mandu, 2-229, photographed by the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation 
Project as B11/4); 

that of the Pdramesvaratan.tra from 829 CE (Cambridge University Library 
Add.1049.1); 10 and 

that of the Susrutasamhita from 879 CE (Kesar Library Accession No. 699, 
photographed by the Nepal-German Manuscript Preservation Project as C 
80/7). 

All these manuscripts have dates in the Amsuvarman (Manadeva) Samvat men¬ 
tioned above, although only the Susrutasamhita manuscript specifies the calen¬ 
dar. They are dated to 234, 252, and 301 respectively. All of them have their own 
problems regarding the date and palaeography. 


9 Not to be confused with ‘the oldest manuscripts’. There are many more manuscripts that are 
older than them, but they are either not dated or the colophon (part) that mentions the date has 
been lost. 

10 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01049-00001/l 
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3.1 The three hands used in the Skandapurana manuscript 

The Skandapurana manuscript records the earliest date among the three manu¬ 
scripts. Figure 4 shows the page where the date is found. 

This particular manuscript was written by at least three scribes. Figures 5, 6, 
and 7 show examples of the three different hands, which give quite different im¬ 
pressions at first glance, namely, the first hand being the best executed (estheti- 
cally most pleasing), the third appearing the least masterly, and the second in 
between. However, if we give them a closer look, the letter shapes that the scribes 
intended to produce are not much different. Nevertheless, the scribes had differ¬ 
ent ideas about how certain letters should be written. Table 2 shows some of the 
letters that display notable differences between the hands. 


Tab. 2: Three hands of NAK Skandapurana MS 



Regarding the letter th, we can see that the first hand starts writing it with a coun¬ 
terclockwise outward spiral from top-left to lower-right where the loop is con¬ 
nected to the vertical stroke. The second and the third hands both appear to write 
the outside loop and the vertical stroke first and then the inside stroke. While they 
both appear to write the inside stroke as a loop that originates at the same point 
as the outside loop, the second hand writes it with stronger gravity from the bot¬ 
tom-left, and the third hand writes it almost directly from the top to the vertical 
stroke. 

As for the letter l, the first and second hands retain the archaic form of the 
letter, while the third hand writes it in the shape closer to the later form (or simply 
more lazily). 
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The syllable bhu is written by the first hand as a combination of normal bh 
and the diacritic for the vowel u, which could be attached to any other conso¬ 
nants. However, the syllable is highly stylized by the third hand. The way the 
second hand writes this syllable is in between: more stylized than the first hand, 
but not as much as the third hand. 

We can distinguish the three hands by observing the distance between the 
top bar and the second horizontal bar for the sign s. The second horizontal line is 
very close to the top bar in the first hand, but not as much in the second and third. 
The second and the third hands differ, in that the former writes the lower bar 
more or less horizontally, while the third hand gives the lower bar a slight down- 
stroke from left to right. 

The three hands differ in the way they write what we could call the double 
danda. The first scribe does not use it at the end of a stanza — he uses a single 
danda after every two padas. The second hand writes a very distinguishable hook 
attached to the left of the first vertical stroke of the double danda, but the third 
hand only makes a triangular bulge to the left of the first vertical stroke. 

I cannot draw any clear conclusions about the chronology from the observa¬ 
tions made above. Based on the shape of the letter n and l, I suggest that the third 
hand is the most recent one. What’s more, since the first scribe made mixed use 
of the old style n alongside the new style, the hand may be younger than the sec¬ 
ond hand. Thus, I tentatively propose the following sequence from the oldest to 
the youngest: (1) the second hand, (2) the first hand, (3) the third one. 

We will now discuss the hand that records the date. This hand appears to be 
similar to the third hand, but its quality as handwriting is inferior to it. I suspect 
that it was produced as a replacement for the last folio, which got damaged. The 
scribe might have been an inexperienced calligrapher or trying to imitate an old 
style of writing he was not familiar with, or both. Hence, the date recorded by that 
hand is probably the date of the original, not of the time when it was written in 
the surviving folio. Accordingly, I am not going to assume that the palaeography 
found in this hand/folio was current in 811 CE; it is more likely that the earlier 
forms of writing found in that manuscript — the first or the second hand, espe¬ 
cially the second one — were from that year. 


3.2 The composite manuscript of the Susrutasamhita in the 
Kesar Library 

The Susrutasamhita manuscript in the Kesar Library records a verifiable date on 
folio 209v (Fig. 8). Again, however, some considerations need to be made before 
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comparing its palaeography with that of Add.1702. The Susrutasamhita manu¬ 
script was also written by several hands, as figure 9 shows. In this case, it is quite 
possible that the leaves that now form one bundle may not have been originally 
conceived as a single manuscript. First of all, the manuscript is not complete; 
many portions are missing. With regard to folio numbers, the foliation covers the 
range from 1 to 219, but many folios in between are missing. Furthermore, various 
folios exist that share the same number; we have two folios each numbered 112, 
113,167,168,169,187,188,189,191,192, and 193, for instance. Even the contents 
found in folios with identical numbers are duplicated in other places. As an ex¬ 
ample, there are two folios numbered 167 and another two numbered 168. One 
pair numbered 167-168 contains a text that continues from the folio numbered 
166 and proceeds to the folio numbered 169 (only one of which exists in each 
case). We find that the contents of the other pair of folios numbered 167-168 par¬ 
tially appear in folio 176 (there are no folios numbered 177-186). These two series 
of folios come from different manuscripts of the Susrutasamhita. What makes 
matters even more complicated is that not all the folios with duplicate or alternate 
numbering 11 are written by the same hand; two different hands were involved, if 
not more. 12 

Now, the question is which hand is responsible for the date. In the case of the 
NAK Skandapurana manuscript, I have postulated that the writing in which the 
date is written does not actually correspond to the date itself. I assigned the date 
to the older-looking writing found on different folios than the one recording the 
date. In the case of the Kesar Library Susrutasamhita manuscript, I do not think 
such an assumption is necessary. That is, I consider the palaeography of the folio 
numbered 209 as indeed corresponding to the year 879 CE. This folio belongs to 
the main series of folios in the manuscript. The writing does not appear to be any 
different from what is found in the rest of the series. I see no reason to associate 
the date with the writing found in the other folios that do not share the same pro¬ 
duction backgrounds as the main series of the folios. 


11 We could observe that the majority of folios are in a continuous sequence, but some of them 
break it. Some of the disruptions are clear because of the duplicate folio numbers, but not all the 
folios in the alternate series have a counterpart (i.e. folios with the same number) in the main 
series. Because of that, we cannot state that all the folios not found in the main series have du¬ 
plicate folio numbers. The tell-tale sign of a folio not coming from the main series is the foliation 
itself: the folio numbers are written vertically in the main series of folios, but horizontally on the 
folios that do not belong to the main series. 

12 See Andrey Klebanov, ‘On the Textual History of the Susrutasamhita (1): A Study of Three 
Nepalese Manuscripts’, to be published in the proceedings for the conference entitled ‘Asian Di¬ 
versity in a Global Context’ held in Copenhagen in 2009. 
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3.3 Palaeographical comparison between Add.1702 and other 
dated 9 th -century Nepalese manuscripts 

Having established which hands are responsible for the dates recorded in old 
dated Nepalese manuscripts, we will now compare the writing of Add.1702 with 
the hands that wrote those manuscripts. My overall impression is as follows: 
some letter shapes in Add.1702 appear to be just as archaic as those in the 9 th - 
century manuscripts, while others look even more archaic than the same letters 
in the 9 th -century manuscripts. (The remaining letter shapes do not appear signif¬ 
icantly different in any of the manuscripts in question, and those similar shapes 
do not tell us much about their age — archaic or modern — as they were in use for 
a long period of time.) Those letters that attract my attention are g, bh, m, y, r, and 
l. Table 3 summarizes these comparisons: 


Tab. 3: Comparisons of some letters between hands of Add.1702 and dated 9 th century Nepa¬ 
lese MSS 



- g in Add.1702 is written in a different way than the same letter in the 9 th -cen- 
tury manuscripts, in that its top and the right-hand vertical line are written 
in one stroke in Add.1702, while they are written with a separate top bar and 
downstroke in the 9 th -century manuscripts. This one stroke, which first 
moves horizontally and then vertically, is common to both the older and 
younger hands in Add.1702.1 see some variations in the way the hook at the 
bottom of the shorter vertical stroke on the left-hand side is written. The 
younger hand of Add.1702 and the oldest hand in the Skandapurana manu¬ 
script write the hook in a similar fashion: they move the pen from the upper 
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left to lower right after drawing the vertical line. They may or may not com¬ 
pletely lift the tip of the pen from the writing surface, but they clearly empha¬ 
size the short diagonal stroke. The scribes who worked on the other two 9 th - 
century manuscripts may not have emphasized the last short stroke much, 
but they must have moved their pens slightly from the upper left to the lower 
right to produce the bottom hook. These may all be contrasted with the old 
hand in Add.1702, where the scribe simply moved the tip of the pen upward 
and to the left to produce the hook. It is these two features that make the old 
hand of Add.1702 appear quite archaic compared to the others. 

- bh written by the first hand of Add.1702 shows an archaism in the circular 
movement of the pen the scribe used to produce the downward stroke of the 
letter. Other scribes used an almost straight line to produce the downward 
stroke on the right-hand side of the letter. 

- A major difference in m is also apparent in whether its top is open or closed. 
With the exception of the Susrutasamhita manuscript of 878 CE, all the others 
have the open-top m. 

As has already been noted above, y in Add.1702 is unique, being in between 
the archaic tripartite y and Devanagari-like y. All the dated old Nepalese man¬ 
uscripts use the latter. I am not aware of this shape of y in Add.1702 being 
used anywhere else. 

The bulge toward the bottom of the vertical stroke in r is relatively inconspic¬ 
uous in Add.1702. This is especially true of the first hand; it is almost a hook 
at the bottom. This gives the letter in Add.1702 a very archaic, Gupta-like ap¬ 
pearance, in that it was an almost T-shaped letter with a small hook at the 
bottom of the vertical stroke. 

As noted above, the two hands write l differently in Add.1702. The first hand 
writes it in a more archaic manner, and the other one closer to modern Deva- 
nagari l. Now, if we look at the different versions of the letter in chronological 
order, we can clearly see how the letter developed; the first hand in Add.1702 
is clearly in the earliest stage of development. 

Thus, palaeographically, Add.1702 shows signs of being written before 811 CE. 
The archaism is slightly more pronounced in the first hand. Since the NAK 
Skandapurana manuscript was written only ten years after the beginning of the 
9 th century, a manuscript made earlier than that could easily have been produced 
in the 8 th century. I would like to assign Add.1702 to the 8 th century on these 
grounds. 
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4 Comparisons with similarly dated inscriptions 
from Nepal 

So far, I have compared the palaeography of Add.1702 with dated manuscripts 
from Nepal. Add.1702 appears to have been produced earlier than any of the sur¬ 
viving dated manuscripts, but we do not know how much earlier. Now I will turn 
to inscriptions. 

It is reasonable to assume that the manuscripts we have looked at up to now 
can be dated in the same calendar, namely the continuation of the year-reckoning 
system started by Amsuvarman by dropping the hundreds (subtracting 500) from 
a Saka calendar. These manuscripts recorded the year 234 (the NAK Skandapurdna 
manuscript), 252 (the Cambridge Pammesvaratantra manuscript), and 301 (the 
Kesar Library Susrutasamhitd manuscript). 13 

There are two inscriptions that are of interest in the present context. We can 
be relatively certain that they record years in the Amsuvarman Samvat, and they 
are a little earlier than our dated manuscripts. 14 


4.1 The Pasupatinatha temple inscription of samvat 153/157/159 

The first one is No. 81 in Gnoli’s collection and 142 in Regmi’s collection (Fig. 10). It 
is a famous inscription consisting of 35 stanzas found in the Pasupatinatha temple 
complex in Kathmandu and is significant in many ways. 15 This inscription was 


13 Perhaps the last date also corresponds to the last year (or is very close to the last year) in 
which this system of year reckoning was used in Nepal. The Nepala Samvat is essentially Saka 
minus 800, which is Amsuvarman minus 300.1 do not think there is any other manuscript or 
inscription that records a year later than 301 in the Amsuvarman Samvat. 

14 There are other inscriptions that were written even closer to the dates of the dated manu¬ 
scripts. Using Vajracarya’s numbering (1973), nos 174-179 are dated samvat 182 to 250.1 have 
been unable to glean any useful information by comparing them palaeographically with 
Add.1702 due to their length (they are too short), the quality of published rubbings or photo¬ 
graphs (they could have been badly damaged in the first place), and so forth. The year in Va¬ 
jracarya’s 180 is variously read as 171 (Gnoli), 271 (Vajracarya), and 272 (Regmi). I cannot make 
any meaningful observations regarding this inscription either, using published rubbings in 
Gnoli 1956 and Regmi 1983. If Vajracarya or Regmi is correct, this inscription would be the young¬ 
est of those that record the year in the Amsuvarman Samvat. I do not expect to find inscriptions 
that record a year in that calendar later than 300. See the previous note. 

15 One reason is that it describes the lineage of the Licchavis, and another is that some of the 
stanzas that express devotion to Siva are ascribed to fayadeva, the king himself. 
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known when Bendall compared its palaeography with Add.1049 and Add.1702. The 
year of this inscription was read as 153 by Indraji-Biihler, 159 by Gnoli and 157 by 
Vajracarya and Regmi. 16 

A few things can be observed when we compare the writing in this inscription 
with that of Add.1702. One point is that the inscription uses both styles of the letter 
ya (see Table 4), the old tripartite one and the more modern one, typically when it 
is part of ya or other ligatures such as rya. 

Another set of letters that attract one’s attention is the pair ja and jo. This pair 
is very noticeable when reading relatively old manuscripts written in northern Sid- 
dhamatrika-derived scripts. For example. Table 5 lists ja and ja from Add.1702 and 
the old dated manuscripts from Nepal. They look essentially identical. On the other 
hand, in the Pasupatinatha temple inscription, ja is written in a more archaic form 
that resembles roman capital ‘E’ and ja is written in a similar way to the same letter 
in old Nepalese manuscripts (see Table 4). 


Tab. 4: y and / in the Pasupatinatha temple complex inscription of the year 153/157/159 



Tab. 5: ja and ja in old Nepalese manuscripts 



Add. 1702 

(1st hand) 

Add. 1702 

(2nd hand) 

Samvat 234 

(1st hand) 

Samvat 234 

(2nd hand) 

Samvat 234 

(3rd hand) 

Samvat 

252 

Samvat 

301 

ja 


■ 









* 


F 


j^T 

ja 


* 





1 


.1 


* 







16 See Indraji-Biihler (1880, 183), Vajracarya (1973, 548), Regmi (1983, vol. 2, 95), Gnoli (1956, 
115,119). 
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4.2 The Jnanesvara inscription 

Another inscription of interest is the one from the Jnanesvara (Gyaneshwar) area of 
Kathmandu. It is Vajracarya’s no. 150 and Regmi’s no. 144. The date of the inscrip¬ 
tion has been lost, but it is likely to be close to the previous one. In the Jnanesvara 
inscription, the dutaka (messenger) is recorded as yuvaraja (Crown Prince) Vijaya- 
deva, but the name of the king, who is usually mentioned before the dutaka, is 
missing. The name Vijayadeva first appears simply as bhattaraka Vijayadeva in an 
inscription dated samvat 137. He is the dutaka in that inscription, too, and the king 
is Jayadeva. Similarly, in another inscription dated samvat 148, Vijayadeva is 
yuvaraja and again the dutaka. Jayadeva was still king in samvat 153/157/159, as we 
have seen above. By samvat 180, however, it appears that the era started to be re¬ 
ferred to as that of “the kingdom of Manadeva.” 17 We do not know whether Vijaya¬ 
deva ever became king, but it seems unlikely. 18 Whatever happened to him, the pe¬ 
riod in which Vijayadeva may have been crown prince was between samvat 137 — 
when he probably had not been designated yuvaraja yet — and 180. Thus the 
Jnanesvara inscription also falls into that time window. 

Again, I have difficulty reading this inscription from the rubbing published in 
Regmi (1983), but a few observations are possible nonetheless. One is that the new 
form of ya is used even without the diacritics for vowels or without being part of a 
ligature (see Figure 11). This indicates that the non-use of the old-style tripartite ya, 
as seen in Add.1702, does not necessarily mean that the writing was done later than 
samvat 157. 


4.3 The pedestal inscription of the Lokesvara image in Patan 

The last inscription to which I would like to draw attention comes from samvat 
180 (Vajracarya’s no. 172 and Regmi’s no. 156). This is a three-line inscription, 
and again I have difficulty reading it from Regmi (1983)’s reproduction of the rub¬ 
bing (Figure 12). Still, the writing in this inscription generally seems very similar 
to that of Add.1702.1 do not find anything significantly different from the writing 


17 Vajracarya’s 172/Regmi’s 156: rajye snmanadevasya varse sityuttare sate-, cf. also the colophon of 
the Kesar Library Susmtasamhita manuscript: rajni snjmjanaeve prthusitayasasi prodyadindu- 
prakase... These references to King Manadeva caused some controversy regarding how many kings 
named Manadeva actually existed. I prefer the view according to which the reference to the name 
Manadeva is intended as referring to the founder of the kingdom, the ancient Licchavi king, 
Manadeva. 

18 See Regmi 1983, vol. 3, 249. 
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in Add.1702 in this inscription, while there were a few points that distinguished 
Add.1702 from the Pasupatinatha temple inscription of samvat 153/157/159. Like 
the Jnanesvara inscription above, this inscription does not use the old-style ya. 
Furthermore, the letter ya is written in a style somewhat similar to the unique ya 
of Add.1702, in that the stroke that comes from above creates an acute-angled 
corner by almost going up again rather than gently turning to the left, making a 
round corner. Table 6 shows all the instances of aksaras that I can decipher as 
using ya. Compare them with those used in Add.1702 in Tables 1 and 3. 


Tab. 6: y in Patan Lokesvara pedestal 



By comparing it with the inscriptions, I find the writing in Add.1702 appears to be 
quite similar to the kind written in the 2 nd century of the Amsuvarman Samvat 
(100s); certain features in Add.1702 point to the latter half of that century. This 
would allow the manuscript to be dated to the mid-8' h century CE on palaeo- 
graphic grounds. 
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Fig. 5: A page written by the first hand of the NAK Skandapurana MS. 
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Fig. 7: A page written by the third hand of the NAK Skandapurana. 
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Fig. 8: Folio 209 verso of the Susrutasamhita manuscript in the Kesar Library (acc. no. 669). The 
colophon starts in the middle of line 5. 





Fig. 9: Folio 192 recto of the Kesar Library Susrutasamhita manuscript. 
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Marco Franceschini 

On Some Markers Used in a Grantha 
Manuscript of the Rgveda Padapatha 
Belonging to the Cambridge University 
Library (Or.2366) 

Abstract: The present article deals with a peculiar system of markers used in a 
manuscript of the Rgveda Padapatha written in the Grantha script, belonging to 
the Cambridge University Library (Or.2366). In the northern ‘orthodox’ manu¬ 
script tradition of the Rgveda Padapatha, basically only four markers are used to 
analyse and rearrange the text of the Samhitapatha, i.e. dandas (for separating 
the words), avagrahas (for separating the members of the compounds), circles 
between dandas (for marking the galitas), and the particle iti. Besides these four, 
however, in the Grantha manuscript a full system of additional markers is used. 
These markers, all illustrated in the article, apparently served the purpose of flag¬ 
ging peculiar or ‘irregular’ euphonic modifications and other alterations in the 
Samhitapatha, possibly to provide the reciter with all the information needed to 
accurately convert the Padapatha into the Samhitapatha. 


1 Introduction 

The present article deals with a group of unusual markers found in a manuscript 
written in the Grantha script transmitting the Rgveda Padapatha. The manuscript 
belongs to the Cambridge University Library and is part of its extremely rich col¬ 
lections of South Asian manuscripts: it consists of ninety-four palm leaves (in¬ 
cluding five guard-leaves) and covers the first two astakas of the Rgveda, corre¬ 
sponding to suktas 1.1 to 3.6, in Padapatha form. 1 


1 The manuscript (shelfmark Or.2366, not dated) was examined and catalogued by the author 
of the present article - together with all the Grantha manuscripts belonging to the Cambridge 
University Library collections - in the course of his six-month collaboration (autumn 2013 and 
summer 2014) to the AHRC-funded project ‘The intellectual and religious traditions of South Asia 
as seen through the Sanskrit manuscript collections of the University Library, Cambridge’. The 
online catalogue entry of the manuscript is available at: http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-OR- 
02366/1. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/97S3110543100-013, [MEUBSS] © 2017 M. Franceschini, published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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The Padapatha, ‘word-for-word recitation’, is traditionally recognised as one 
of the three basic (prakrti ) forms of Vedic recitation, the others being the Samhita¬ 
patha, ‘continuous recitation’, and the Kramapatha, ‘progressing (or step-by- 
step) recitation’. 2 In this article, the Rgveda Padapatha (henceforth also Pp.) and 
its relationship with the corresponding Samhitapatha (henceforth also Sp.) will 
be discussed. The Kramapatha, important as it is, falls outside the scope of this 
work. 3 The redaction of the only recension of the Rgvedasamhita surviving to our 
days is ascribed to the Sakala school and especially to the clansman Sakalya, who 
is also credited with the composition of the Padapatha of the Rgvedasamhita. 
Sakalya lived during the late Brahmana period, possibly in Videha (present-day 
North Bihar) (Gonda 1975,16; Witzel 1989,135-138 and passim; Witzel 1997,265- 
266,322-324). Sakalya’s Padapatha is regarded as ‘an early commentary upon the 
Samhita’ (Arnold 1905, 5), ‘the oldest surviving philological treatment of the 
Rgveda’ (Scharfe 2009,73), and ‘the first linguistic analysis of the Samhitapatha’ 
(Levy/Staal 1968, 5), in that it ‘avoids sandhi and includes pauses between the 
words, uses repetitions and deviations which serve to clarify the nature of com¬ 
pounds and it presents word forms unchanged by, for example, metrical require¬ 
ments’ (Falk 2001,181). This linguistic analysis is accomplished in Sakalya’s Pa¬ 
dapatha by means of a few symbols and markers. In the northern manuscripts 
written in Devanagari, they are represented by dandas (to separate words), ava- 
grahas (to separate the members of compounds), circles between dandas (to mark 
the galitas), and the particle iti (to mark the pragrhya vowels and for other pur¬ 
poses). 4 Symbols and markers serving these same purposes are found in the Cam¬ 
bridge manuscript as well, although in most of the cases their graphical repre¬ 
sentation differs from that in the Nagari manuscripts. Besides this, however, a 
peculiar system of additional markers is used in the Cambridge manuscript, 
which has no equivalent nor counterpart in Sakalya’s Padapatha as it is known 
from the northern, ‘orthodox’ manuscript tradition. 


2 The three prakrtis were soon complemented by eight vikrtis, ‘modifications, derivatives’. Of 
the vikrtis, the fatapatha is the oldest, the Ghanapatha the most complex. See Gonda 1975, 17; 
Aithal 1991, 5-6; Falk 2001, 181. 

3 The Rgveda Kramapatha as we know it is ascribed to Babhravya, and is later than the 
Samhitapatha and the Padapatha. Other arrangements of the text of the Rgveda, such as the 
latapatha and the Ghanapatha, are based on it (Gonda 1975, 17). However, Falk (2001) assumes 
the existence of an earlier Kramapatha lost to us, ‘nothing more than a teaching technique’, 
which may possibly predate the Samhitapatha and the Padapatha forms of the text. 

4 For the different purposes served by the marker iti in the Rgveda Padapatha, see Rastogi 1970 
and Jha 1975. 
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In the following pages, all the markers found in the Cambridge manuscript 
will be presented and illustrated, with the notable exception of those strictly re¬ 
lating to the Vedic accent. 5 The present work consists of two sections. The first 
section deals with those symbols and markers in the Cambridge manuscript that 
have a counterpart in the northern manuscripts of Sakalya’s Padapatha. The sec¬ 
ond section, by contrast, is devoted to the examination of those markers that are 
characteristic of the Cambridge manuscript, as they have no equivalent in the 
northern transmission of the text. 


2 First section 

2.1 Compound boundary marker 

The analysis of compounds in the Padapathas 6 consists primarily in the separation 
of their members, which are always two and are, as a rule, given in their pausa 
form. 7 In manuscripts, the separation is indicated by a ‘compound boundary 
marker’ (henceforth CBM), a special sign interposed between the two members of a 
compound. In manuscripts written in Devanagarl, the symbol used for this purpose 
is the Nagari avagraha sign, and this practice is reflected in the printed editions 
since Muller’s editio princeps. The term avagraha, ‘separation’, designates the in¬ 
terval between the two members of a compound in the Padapatha in such an early 
text as the Rgvedapratisakhya. However, it is difficult to decide whether the term 
refers there to the recited or to the written form of the text, 8 and even if the latter is 
the case, we still do not know what graphic sign was intended by the word avagraha 


5 These latter will be dealt with in another article by the same author (forthcoming), together 
with the particular signs and the different methods used for marking the Vedic accent in manu¬ 
scripts written in the Grantha script. 

6 In the present article, under the term ‘compound’ are included all the pairs of words or word 
elements which are analysed (i.e. separated by an avagraha) in the Rgveda Padapatha, including 
those consisting in the stem with certain prefixes, suffixes and endings. 

7 The exception to this rule is represented by the possible combination of the initial or final 
sound of a compound with the marker iff; see Rastogi 1970, 5-10. 

8 There is no doubt that, at least in some occurrences, in the Rgvedapratisakhya the term ava¬ 
graha must refer (at least primarily) to the recitation of the Padapatha, since it denotes an inter¬ 
val of time, e.g.: matra hrasvah 11 tdvad avagrahantaram 11 (1.27-28), ‘A short vowel has one mora. 
That much is the interval of an Avagraha’ (Shastri 1922-1937,11.36 [text], III.6 [translation]). 
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in the Rgvedapratisakhya, given that the first known written attestation of the ava- 
graha dates from as late as the 9 th century CE. 9 Be that as it may, the sign used as 
CBM in the Cambridge manuscript is shown in the pictures below: it looks like a 
hybrid between the Grantha avagraha and the Grantha pluta (protracted vowel) 
marker (both of which, incidentally, are hardly ever found in manuscripts). 10 


j s) <s> rr <T J cj ojA \ \ 

/ 

| dosa-vastah | (RV 1.1.7, Or.2366 [lr3]) u 

\ *2 cr £ > - Ai—3 1 J 

| mandayat-sakham || (RV 1.4.7, Or.2366 [lv8]) 


2.2 Pragrhya vowel markers 

The term pragrhya, ‘separated’, is used by the ancient Indian phoneticians to refer 
to those vowels that are not subject to the rules of sandhi and, as such, remain un¬ 
changed before any following sound. Pragrhya vowels include f, u and e, when rep¬ 
resenting dual endings (both in declension and conjugation) and when expressing 
the Vedic locative case; the pronoun ami and some Vedic pronominal forms (tve, 
asme, yusme); the final vowel of an interjection; and the particle u, also when com¬ 
bined with a preceding final a resulting in o (e.g. o<au, atho < atha u, uto < uta u, 


9 ‘The mark Avagraha [...] first appears in the Baroda Copper-plate of the Rastrakuta king 
Dhruva, dated A.D. 834-35’ (Pandey 1952, 109). On the contrary, the danda is already repre¬ 
sented by a vertical line in the Asokan inscriptions (Pandey 1952,105). 

10 For printed samples of the two signs, see Griinendahl 2001, 76 and the chart of the Grantha 
script in the Unicode Standard (Version 7.0) at: http://www.unicode.org/charts/PDF/ 
U11300.pdf. 

11 In the present article, the CBMs are represented in transcriptions with a hyphen. 
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mo < ma it). 12 Although strictly speaking not a pragrhya vowel, the o of the vocative 
singular of u-stems is nonetheless treated in Sakalya’s Padapatha as if it were one. 13 
Turning to the written text, in the Padapatha of the Rgveda the pragrhya vowels are 
marked by appending the particle iti n to them; the pragrhya particle u, however, is 
peculiarly treated, being always lengthened and nasalised (Arnold 1905,72 (§ 120); 
Macdonell 1910, 65 n. 13). For example: 15 

Sp.: asme dhehi = Pp.: || asme iti \ dhehi | (RV 1.9.8) 

Sp.: kavi no = Pp.: || kavliti \ nah | (RV 1.2.9, Nom. dual) 

Sp.: vayav a = Pp.: || vayo iti \ a | (RV 1.2.1, Voc. sing.) 

Sp.: imam usu = Pp.: || imam \ urn iti \ su | (RV 1.27.4) 

On the other hand, if the pragrhya vowel is the final of a compound, the Padapatha 
first gives the compound followed by iti (marking the pragrhya vowel), and then by 
the compound repeated in analysed form, i.e. with its two members separated by 
an avagraha. 16 However, the so-called derafd-dvandvas, ‘deity-dvandvas’, 17 are an 
exception, in that they are never analysed in the Padapatha and, therefore, they are 
treated as they were a single word: as such, if they have a pragrhya vowel as their 
final, they are simply followed by iti, without being repeated. For example: 


12 On the pragrhya vowels, see Whitney 1889, 48 (§ 138); Macdonell 1910, 59 n. 9,63 (§ 69c), 65-67 
(§ 71.2abc, § 72.1b, § 72.2abc, § 72.3b); Rastogi 1970, 2-5. 

13 This fact was also acknowledged by Panini: see Bronkhorst 1982, 184 (§ 2.4). Possibly the o of 
the vocative singular of u-stems was included under the pragrhya category following the analogy 
with the final o of particles such as o, atho, uto, mo, which are actually pragrhya, being the result 
of the combination of the final a of a, atha, uta, ma with the unchangeable particle S: see Arnold 
1905,132 (§ 171b); Macdonell 1910, 67 (§ 72.3). 

14 The Rgvedapratisakhya (1.58) defines the particle iti used as a marker in the Padapatha as 
anarsa, ‘not coming from the rsis (i.e. not belonging to the Vedic hymns)’, to distinguish it from the 
same particle when it is part of the text of the samhita (Rastogi 1970,1). A clear and useful survey of 
the uses of iti in the Padapatha of the Rgveda is given in Rastogi 1970; see also Jha 1975. 

15 In the present article, quotation from both the Samhitapatha and the Padapatha of the Rgveda 
are based on Max Muller’s edition (1877, 2nd edition). When it has been considered necessary, the 
readings have been checked against the Poona edition (Sontakke and Kashikar 1933-1951). 

16 For layout reasons, in Muller’s edition of the Rgveda the ‘simple’ iti and the iti followed by the 
analysed compound have been replaced with a dot and a circle respectively, both aligned to the top 
line of the Devanagari script (Muller 1877, vii-viii). 

17 The devata- dvandvas, also known as ‘doubly dualized dvandvas’ (Oliphant 1912,46), are copu¬ 
lative compounds, whose two members refer to conventionally associated pairs of divinities, or 
other personages, or personified natural objects. See Whitney 1889,486-487 (§ 1255); Oliphant 1912; 
Insler 1998 (according to whom the oldest - as well as the most common - type of devafa-dvandvas 
in the Rgveda are not real dual dvandvas, but pairs of independent words). 
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Sp.: rudravartani || = Pp.: | rudravartani id rudra-vartani\\ (RV 1.3.3, Voc. dual) 
Sp.: satakrato \ = Pp.: | satakrato id sata-krato | (RV 1.5.8, Voc. sing.) 

Sp.: indravayu ime = Pp.: | indravayu id \ ime | (RV 1.2.4, Voc. dual, devata-dvandva) 

In the Cambridge manuscript, the pragrhya vowels are indicated as in the north¬ 
ern manuscripts, but with two notable differences. The Grantha character for the 
independent (or initial) vowel i is used in place of the particle id for marking a 
pragrhya vowel at the end of a single word (and of a devnfd-dvandva). Moreover, 
when a pragrhya vowel occurs at the end of a compound, only the first member 
of the compound is repeated after id, in pausa form and followed by the CBM; the 
second member is omitted in the repetition. The pictures below show how the 
words and the compounds given above as examples of the analysis in Sakalya’s 
Padapatha are written in the Cambridge Grantha manuscript. 


|| asme i | (Pp.: || asme id \ - Sp.: asme) RV 1.9.8 (Or.2366 [3rl]) 

l j <aP e£_\ 


|| kavi i | (Pp.: || kavi id \ - Sp.: kavi) RV 1.2.9 (Or.2366 [lr8]) 


no) u-j n-gCM 


| vayo i \ (Pp.: || vayo id | - Sp.: vayav) RV 1.2.1 (Or.2366 [lr5]) 
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I 

\ 




| urn i | (Pp.: | um id \ - Sp.: u) RV 1.27.4 (Or.2366 [7vl0]) 


' sf gLfp ] ft>3 7 1 1 


| rudravarttanl iti rudra- 1| (Pp.: | rudravartanl id rudra-vartani || - Sp: rudrava-rtanl ) 
RV 1.3.3 (Or.2366 [lrlO]) 


1 6)J$> rr£DLfdjp ^ >) 


| satakrato iti sata- 1| (Pp.: | satakrato iti sata-krato \ - Sp: satakrato) 
RV 1.5.8 (Or.2366 [2r2]) 


|| indravayu i | (Pp.: | indravayu iti \ - Sp: indravayu) RV 1.2.4 
(Or.2366 [lr6]) 


2.3 Galita markers 

The galitas or galantas (or samayas, as they are called in the Rgvedapratisakhya) 
are conventional omissions from the Rgveda Padapatha of passages that have 
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previously occurred in the text. 18 Without going into the intricate rules governing 
the use and structure of the galitas, it will suffice here to note that in the manu¬ 
scripts in Devanagari, the sign marking the galitas (which is also called galita) is 
a circle between dandas (Falk 2001, 183). However, in the Grantha manuscript 
under scrutiny two different signs are used to mark the galitas: the Grantha full 
(initial) vowels o and the plus-sign. It appears that the following pattern is fol¬ 
lowed in the manuscript: the first occurrence of a repeated passage is given with¬ 
out alteration or added symbols, in regular Padapatha fashion, whereas all the 
subsequent occurrences are enclosed by a pair of Grantha full vowels o 19 and are 
given in Samhitapatha form; on its second occurrence, the passage is quoted in 
full, whereas from the third repetition onwards, only the initial and final syllables 
are written, and a plus-sign (or the cursive form thereof) marks the omission of 
the missing syllables. For example: 


i1 i 6\ tty i * up ayy J ,, 

First occurrence: || marut-bhih \ ague \ a \ gahi ]| RV 1.19.1 (Or.2366 [5r7]) 

J i 6T *3 -07? up ajy j j 

Second occurrence: || o marutbhir agne a gaha [for gahi] o || RV 1.19.2 (Or.2366 
[5r7]) 


18 An introduction to the galitas, as well as a detailed analysis of the galitas in the first four 
mandalas of the Rgveda, are given in Falk 2001; see also Kashikar 1947 and Kashikar 1951. The gali¬ 
tas are not recorded in Max Muller’s edition of the Rgveda, since the editor, disregarding their occur¬ 
rence in the manuscripts, ‘provided a Padapatha to every word of the Samhitapatha’ (Falk 2001,183). 

19 Occasionally one of the two os is missing, probably due to oversight. 
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I r§) rLr f -&7 ) I 

Fifth occurrence: || o marut + hi o || RV 1.19.5 (Or.2366 [5r8]) 

Seventh occurrence: || o marutbhi + hi o || RV 1.19.7 (Or.2366 [5r9]) 


The cursive form of the plus-sign is occasionally used, as in the picture below. 


|| opratah + mmyato || RV 1.63.9 (Or.2366 [22r7-8]) 


2.4 Final r markers 

In some cases, words and compounds with an original final r are analysed in 
Sakalya’s Padapatha, although their treatment is not straightforward, being 
characterised by several inconsistencies and special cases. 20 By way of simplifi¬ 
cation, whenever in the Samhitapatha an original final r is converted into any 
other sound (i.e. a sibilant or visarga) or is dropped (because of a following initial 
r), in the Padapatha the final r is restored and an ih'-marker is appended to it; in 
cases where that r is the final of the last member of a compound, the compound 
is repeated in analysed form (i.e. with its two members separated by an avagraha ) 


20 For the rules of sandhi concerning final r, see Whitney 1889, 61 (§§ 178-179). For a brief but 
quite accurate survey of the different cases and methods used for marking the final r in Sakalya’s 
Padapatha, see Rastogi 1970, 7-9 and Jha 1975. 
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after the zfz-marker. The Cambridge manuscript follows the same conventions, 
but with two differences: the zfz-marker is reduced to a matra (or ‘dependent’) 
short vowel -i and in place of the repetition of the whole compound in analysed 
form, only the first member is repeated after the marker -i, followed by the CBM. 21 


1 1 o3 cup n ) &—l r* o J £$3 \ 

|| hotar -i \ pavaka | (Pp. | hotar id \ pavaka \ - Sp. hotah pavaka ) RV 1.13.1 
(Or.2366 [3v9]) 22 


\&&ojyrGi in-fey 91 

| ahar -i \ svaYh \ (Pp. | ahar id \ svah \ - Sp. ahah svar ) 
RV 1.71.2 (Or.2366 [24r4]) 23 


^ Rj/Sii 

\punar-i || (Pp. \punarid | - Sp.punah) 
RV 1.140.8 (Or.2366 [53r3]) 24 


21 The ways the final r is marked in both Salcalya’s Padapatha and the Cambridge manuscript 
clearly mirror those used for marking the pragrhya vowels. 

22 In Muller’s edition, the analysis of the word hotar (| hotar iti |) is omitted: no doubt this is an 
oversight, since the analysis is regularly recorded in the Poona edition (Sontakke and Kashikar 
1933-1951). 

23 The symbol transcribed here with ‘Y’, which actually looks more like a small Latin letter ‘h’ 
turned upside down, is used in the Cambridge manuscript for marking the independent svarita 
called jatya (‘genuine’) or nitya (‘invariable’). 

24 Here the final r is converted into visarga because it occurs at the end of a hemistich. 
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i £-0 rf)"' nO , ojO 6i a_!\^ i 

| vidharttar id vi- \ sacase | (Pp. | vidhartar id vi-dhartah \ sacase \ - Sp. vidhartah 
sacase ) RV 2.1.3 (Or.2366 [70v2]) 

In addition to the cases shown above, in which the original final r is converted 
into another sound in the Samhitapatha, in the Cambridge manuscript (but not 
in the Sakalya Padapatha) the scribe has also marked cases in which an original 
final r appears unchanged in the Samhitapatha, but is converted into a visarga in 
the Padapatha in accordance with the rules of permitted finals. This happens 
when the final r occurs in front of a voiced phoneme, which can be the initial 
sound either of the following word or of the second member of a compound. Ap¬ 
parently, when the combination occurs between words, a Grantha syllable ra be¬ 
tween dandas is used as a marker, whereas when it occurs between the two mem¬ 
bers of a compound the marker is represented by a ligature combining the final r 
of the first member with the initial syllable of the second member. Admittedly, 
however, these cases seem to be only occasionally marked. 25 


1 b' r=' 1 

ef 

| bhratah \ ra \ agastya \ (Pp. | bhratah \ agastya \ - Sp. bhratar agastya) 
RV 1.170.3 (Or.2366 [64r4]) 


nS) «% | Qf) 11 

ahah-vidah \ rvi || (Pp. | ahah-vidah \ - Sp. aharvidah ) RV 1.2.2 (Or.2366 [lr6]) 


25 For example, the following cases are not marked: Sp. dosavastar dhiya = Or.2366 | dosa- 
vastah \ dhiya \ [lr3] (RV 1.1.7); Sp. punar garbhatvam = Or.2366 | punah \ garbha-tvam \ [2r5] 
(RV 1.6.4); Sp. punar dat = Or.2366 | punah \ dat \ [6v6] (RV 1.24.1); Sp. punar eyusinam = 
Or.2366 | punah \ a-iyusinam | [46r7] (RV 1.124.4); Sp. punar asmabhyam = Or.2366 | punah \ 
asmabhyam \ [69r7] (RV 1.189.3). 
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3 Second section 

With the exception of the last cases illustrated above, the previous section dealt 
with devices of textual analysis which are found in both the northern written 
transmission of Sakalya’s Padapatha and the Cambridge manuscript in Grantha 
script, although their graphical representation is often different in the two tradi¬ 
tions. In this section, several additional devices of textual analysis will be pre¬ 
sented which are found only in the Cambridge manuscript and, as such, have no 
counterpart in the northern manuscripts of the text. These devices are used to 
indicate some euphonic modifications and other alterations of the text which 
take place in the Samhitapatha of the Rgveda, and which are left unnoticed in 
Sakalya’s Padapatha. 


3.1 Exceptional combination of a pragrhya vowel 

In the previous section it has been shown that the pragrhya vowels are marked in 
the Cambridge manuscript with the Grantha independent vowel i or with the par¬ 
ticle iti. However, in the Samhitapatha there are few cases in which a pragrhya 
vowel is exceptionally combined with the initial vowel of the following word 
(Whitney 1889, 48, § 138g). These cases are marked in the Cambridge Grantha 
manuscript: the final pragrhya vowel is firstly regularly marked with a full Gran¬ 
tha vowel i or the particle iti; then an additional marker is added between dandas, 
consisting of a ligature showing the combination of the syllable ending with the 
pragrhya vowel with the initial vowel of the following word. 


i&rxS <^VS \ 90 1 Vrtf ^l) - 71 & 11 


| vedi i | dya \ asyam || (Pp. | vedi iti \ asyam \ - Sp. vedy asyam ) RV 2.3.4 (Or.2366 [71v4]) 


3.2 Hiatus markers 

In general, hiatus is strongly contrasted by the euphony of classical Sanskrit. To 
avoid hiatus, the rules of sandhi prescribe that a final and an initial vowel coming 
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together are combined into one vowel, or one of the two is turned into a semi¬ 
vowel, or the latter of the two is elided ( abhinihita sandhi). 26 In contrast, hiatuses 
were abundantly admitted in the earlier language of the Veda, as the evidence of 
the metre shows, although they were largely suppressed by the later application 
of the classical rules of sandhi. 27 Nonetheless, a good number of them survive in 
the Samhitapatha of the Rgveda: in the Cambridge manuscript, they are marked 
with the Grantha syllable vya enclosed between dandas, placed in the break be¬ 
tween the two vowels. 


f -glj naro i 


| devasah \ vya \ asridhah | (Pp. | devasah \ asridhah \ - Sp. devaso asridha ) RV 1.3.9 
(Or.2366 [lv3]) 


. 

3 ^ 


Q-S/'l 


' 'H) ' && vrj> 




| manisa \ vya \ agnih | (Pp. | manisa | agnih \ - Sp. manisa agnih ) RV 1.70.1 (Or.2366 
[23v9]) 

3.3 The anunasika sign and nasalisation markers 

In the Cambridge manuscript, the anunasika is represented by an ‘L’-shaped sign 
with the horizontal stroke longer than the vertical one. 28 It is employed to indicate 
a nasalised vowel, as in the representation of the particle u shown above (| um i 
|). The sign for anunasika is also used in the manuscript as a marker indicating 
the results of the combination (in the Samhitapatha) of a final n preceded by a 


26 See Whitney 1889, 39 (§ 113), 42-48 (§§ 125-138); Macdonell 1910, 63-67 (§ 69-73). 

27 See Whitney 1889, 39 (§ 113), 42 (§ 125c), 45 (§ 129e), 46 (§ 133abc), 47 (§ 135c); Arnold 1905, 5 
(§ 14) and passim. 

28 In the present article, the anunasika is represented by the letter m, to distinguish it from the 
anusvara (m). 
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long vowel: 29 a final an before an initial vowel is marked with a simple anunasika 
between dandas, indicating the resulting am; 30 final in, un, fn before voiced 
sounds are marked with an anunasika and a Grantha syllable made of r and the 
initial voiced sound of the following word, indicating the resulting imr, umr, ?mr\ 
a final fn before an unvoiced sound is marked with an anunasika and a visarga 
between dandas, indicating the resulting fmh 31 


| su-bhagan \ m \ arih | (Pp. | su-bhagan \ arih \ - Sp. subhagam arir) 
RV 1.4.6 (Or.2366 [lv7]) 


1 c*? r° 1 i 

✓ 

| isu-dhin \ rhra \ asakta \ (Pp. | isu-dhin \ asakta \ - Sp. isudhimr asakta) 
RV 1.33.3 (Or.2366 [10rl0]) 


29 See Whitney 1889, 70 (§ 209); Macdonell 1910, 68-69 (§ 77b). 

30 As noted by Winternitz (1902, 222-223), the same marker is used for the same function in 
manuscript No. 176 in the Whish collection (No. 165 in Winternitz’s catalogue), which, predicta¬ 
bly, transmits the Padapatha text of the Rgveda. Incidentally, this is the only mention found so 
far in scholarly literature of one of the markers used in the Cambridge manuscript. 

31 There is only one occurrence of this marker in the manuscript, namely / nrn / nth / patram / 
[44rl] (Pp. / nrn / patram / - Sp. nrmh patram, RV 1.121.1). Unfortunately, the passage cannot be 
shown in the present article because the quality of the relevant picture is too poor for reproduc¬ 
tion. 
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| paridhln-iva \ mri | (Pp. | paridhin-iva \ - Sp. paridhimr iva ) RV 1.52.5 (Or.2366 
[17v7-8]) 32 




rtun | mra \ ami || (Pp. | rtun \ anu \ - Sp. rtumr arm) RV 1.15.5 (Or.2366 [4rll]) 




| dasyun \ mryya \ yonau || (Pp. | dasyun | yonau | - Sp. dasyumr yonav) RV 1.63.4 
(Or.2366 [22r3-4]) 

In the Rgveda, a small number of cases are found in which a final a is nasalised 
to avoid the hiatus or contraction with a following initial vowel. 33 In the Cam¬ 
bridge manuscript, these nasalisations are marked with an anunasika between 
dandas. 



| sasadana \ m \ esi | (Pp. | sasadana \ esi \ - Sp. sasadanam esi ) RV 1.123.10 (Or.2366 
[46rl]) 


32 In the Rgveda Padapatha, the particle iva is regularly combined in a compound with the pre¬ 
ceding word, and, thus, separated from it by an intervening avagraha. 

33 See Macdonell 1910, 59-60 (§ 66.2). 
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3.4 Prolonged and shortened vowels markers 

In the Samhitapatha of the Rgveda, the final vowel of a word, that of the former 
member of a compound, and the vowel of the syllable of reduplication are pro¬ 
longed in a good number of cases, the prolongations being mostly for prosodic 
reasons. 34 In Sakalya’s Padapatha, all these words are recorded with their regular 
short vowel, and the prolongations are not indicated in any way. On the contrary, 
in the Cambridge manuscript these prolongations are regularly marked: the 
lengthening of a short a is marked with a matra (or ‘dependent’) long vowel -a, 
and that of a short vowel other than a is marked by repeating the whole relevant 
syllable with its vowel lengthened. All the markers are placed between dandas 
after the relevant word or compound. 

I) e_H i rt ) 

|| vidma \ -a | (Pp. | vidma \ - Sp. vidma ) RV 1.10.10 (Or.2366 [3r7]) 

I frdtsn- 1^0-1 SvO/7 1 )7 ) 

| asva-vatya \ -a | (Pp. | asva-vatya \ - Sp. °asvavatye°) RV 1.30.17 (Or.2366 [8v9]) 


34 See Whitney 1889, 84-85 (§§ 247-248); Macdonell 1910, 62-63 (§ 68). The topic is extensively 
discussed by Arnold (1905, xi-xiii, 6, 108-148), according to whom most of these final vowels 
were originally long and had been shortened in later times, in obeisance to the rules set by clas¬ 
sical Sanskrit grammarians. However, the primitive quantity must often be restored for metrical 
reasons. This being the case, what we call ‘prolongation’ is in fact ‘restoration’ of the original 
quantity, which is often necessary to match the requirements of the metre. The fact that the Pa¬ 
dapatha usually gives short vowels in place of the original long ones ‘is only evidence of the 
pronunciation of the word at the time when this commentary was composed’ (Arnold 1905, 6). 
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J <L ffj ^ Wx L- 

| hrdaya-vidhah \ -a | (Pp. | hrdaya-vidhah \ - Sp. hrdayavidhas) RV 1.24.8 (Or.2366 
[6vl0]) 

t Jv/7 I 

| vavrdhe \ -a | (Pp. | vavrdhe | - Sp. vavrdha im ) RV 1.167.8 (Or.2366 [63r8]) 


I 1 ^ l 

| krdhi \ dhl | (Pp. / krdhi \ - Sp. krdhi) RV 1.10.11 (Or.2366 [3r8]) 


| carsani-dhrtah \ ni | (Pp. | carsani-dhrtah \ - Sp. carsanidhrto) RV 1.3.7 
(Or.2366 [lv2]) 


1 ^ l 

| mithu | thu | (Pp. | mithu \ - Sp. mithu) 
RV 1.162.20 (Or.2366 [59r9]) 
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In a few cases, the opposite alteration occurs, i.e. the final long a of a devata- dvandva 
is shortened in the Samhitapatha. In the Cambridge manuscript, this shortening is 
marked by repeating the final syllable of the compound with a short a between 
dandas. 35 

\ fp ri p-j rQ ^ i of<Q i 


| indravaruna \ na | (Pp. | indravaruna \ - Sp. indravaruna) RV 1.17.3 (Or.2366 [4vl0]) 


|| indravaruna \ na | (Pp. | indravaruna \ - Sp. indravaruna ) RV 1.17.7 (Or.2366 [5rl]) 


3.5 Finals markers 

As a rule, a final s before voiceless velar and bilabial plosives k{h) and p(h) is turned 
into visarga. However, in a number of cases the s is retained or converted into a 
cerebral sibilant s (Whitney 1889, 58, §§ 170-171). These cases are passed under si¬ 
lence in Sakalya’s Padapatha; in the Cambridge manuscript, however, they are 
marked with a Grantha ligature joining the retained sibilant with the following ini¬ 
tial plosive. 36 


35 In addition to the two examples shown here, other cases are found in RV 1.15.6b ([4rll][4vl]), 
RV 1.17.8 ([5rl]) and RV 1.17.9 ([5rl], with the markrw erroneously placed after the word following 
the compound). In all these cases, Arnold suggests reading indra varuna (as two separated voc¬ 
atives, each bearing its own accent) in place of the devata- dvandva indravaruna, ‘on the analogy 
of varuna mitra in i 122 7a’ (Arnold 1905,137, § 174 ii); see also Insler 1998. 

36 In compounds, a final s before k(h) and p(h) is regularly retained in the Veda (Whitney 1889, 
58, § 171) and, consequently, it is not marked in the Cambridge manuscript. No special signs for 
jihvamuliya and upadhmdniya are found in the Cambridge manuscript. 
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| patni-vatah \ krdhi \ skr || (Pp. | patni-vatah \ krdhi \ - Sp. patnivatas krdhi ) 
RV 1.14.7 (Or.2366 [4r6]) 


fOj cS% ^ 61 jg j i j 


| brahmanah \ pate \ spa || (Pp. | brahmanah \ pate \ - Sp. brahmanas pate ) 
RV 1.18.1 (Or.2366 [5r3]) 


' i jd La_f (££$ I j 

| savasah \ pate \ spa || (Pp. | savasah \ pate \ - Sp. savasas pate) RV 1.11.2 
(Or.2366 [3rlO]) 


1 71 *~rO- J <D £-1 ^ i 


| catuh-pade \ spa | (Pp. | catuh-pade \ - Sp. catuspade) RV 1.114.1 
(Or.2366 [40r3]) 


1 o?cn i ru0 ?] v ftib) l 

| dhlh | pipaya \ spa | (Pp. | dhih \ pipaya \ - Sp. dhis pipaya) RV 2.2.9 
(Or.2366 [71r9]) 
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3.6 Sp. scandra (vs Pp. candra ) marker 

In the Samhitapatha of the Rgveda, the adjective candra (‘bright, brilliant’) oc¬ 
curs in a number of cases in its old form scandra, especially where it is the second 
member of a compound. 37 In the Padapatha, the word is invariably recorded as 
candra: in the Cambridge manuscripts, however, the form scandra of the Samhi¬ 
tapatha is indicated with a Grantha syllable sea enclosed by dandas placed after 
candra-. 

| puru-candrah \ sea || (Pp. | puru-candrah \ - Sp. puruscandrah) RV 1.27.11 
(Or.2366 [8r3]) 

l Cu^ 3 ® ^ 

| sva-candram \ sea || (Pp. | sva-candram \ - Sp. svascandram ) RV 1.52.9 
(Or.2366 [17vl0]) 

3.7 Retroflexion markers 

An original dental nasal n or sibilant s, recorded as such in the Padapatha, is of¬ 
ten changed to its corresponding retroflex (n and s respectively) in the Samhita¬ 
patha, due to the rule of euphonic combination. These alterations are indicated 
in the Cambridge manuscript by placing the syllable with the altered (i.e. retro- 
flexed) consonant(s) between dandas, after the relevant word or compound. 
However, the original vowel of the syllable is occasionally replaced with a short 
vowel a. 


37 See Macdonell 1910, 74 (§ 81.2c); Macdonell 1916, 37 (§ 50a n. 5). 
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l QjO-O (fip aSP i ) 


| sutesu | nah \ na | (Pp. | sutesu \ nah \ - Sp. sutesu no) RV 1.10.5 (Or.2366 [3r5]) 


i n-So 7 oj P) .^op |<^3-1 i 

| vrsa-panesu \ na | (Pp. | vrsa-panesu \ - Sp. vrsapanesu) RV 1.51.12 (Or.2366 
[17rl0]) 

1H 16165 flfRu-0 3 l 6} C5&1 ft | 

- C" 

| pra | nonumah \ no | (Pp. | pra | nonumah \ - Sp. pra nonumo) RV 1.11.2 (Or.2366 
[3rl0]) 


( Q-4 i $ t^) i <5-537 , 

| su-pranltih \ na | (Pp. | su-pranltih \ - Sp. supranitis) RV 1.73.1 (Or.2366 [24v9]) 


} i /O tx/O Q \ qc^ v 


|| ni | sasada | sa | (Pp. | ni | sasada \ - Sp. ni sasada) RV 1.25.10 
(Or.2366 [7r9]) 
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\gjrn 1 —£Dj (u^rvi ogp i 


| um i | su | su | (Pp. | um iti \ su \ - Sp. u su ) RV 1.27.4 (Or.2366 [7vl0]) 


1 ff)} 3J °p~ D 1 1 

| puru-stutah \ stu || (Pp. | puru-stutah \ - Sp. purustutah) RV 1.11.4 
(Or.2366 [3vl]) 


'V- 

Q/0<? ^ & 1 ,a p 75 


I 5 


| su-stutim | stu || (Pp. | su-stutim \ - Sp. sustutim) RV 1.7.7 (Or.2366 [2vl]) 


| su-stutih | sta | (Pp. | su-stutih \ - Sp. sustutir) RV 1.17.9 (Or.2366 [5r2]) 


| aprati-skutah \ ska || (Pp. | aprati-skutah \ - Sp. apratiskutah ) 
RV 1.7.6 (Or.2366 [2vl]) 
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3.8 Multiple markers 

To conclude, it is worth noting that in the Cambridge manuscript there are cases 
in which multiple alterations affecting the same word or compound are also 
marked. In some of these cases, two different alterations are pointed out by one 
single mark. For example, in the first picture below, the syllable | rni | between 
dandas marks both the conversion of the visarga into r (nih > nir) and the change 
of the dental nasal to the corresponding retroflex {nija > nija). Similarly, in the 
second picture, the syllable | rsa | indicates both the conversion of the visarga into 
r (dhuh > dhur) and the change of the dental sibilant to the corresponding retro¬ 
flex ( sadam > sadam). In other cases, however, two or more markers are ap¬ 
pended to one single word or compound, each indicating a different alteration. 
For example, in the third picture below, the symbol transcribed with a capitol ‘Y’ 
marks a jatya accent, and the Grantha syllables sa and nya mark the change of 
the original dental sibilant and nasal (s and n ) to their correspondent retroflex 
sounds ( savanya > savanya). 




| nih-nija \ rni | (Pp. | nih-nija \ - Sp. nirnija) RV 1.162.2 (Or.2366 [58v5]) 


/^gicsb n 

| dhuh-sadam \ rsa || (Pp. | dhuh-sadam \ - Sp. dhursadam ) RV 2.2.1 (Or.2366 [71r3]) 


i ^ rh)n^ i n \ 


| adhi-savanya Y \ sa nya \ (Pp. | adhi-savanya | - Sp. adhisavanya) RV 1.28.2 
(Or.2366 [8r5]) 
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4 Conclusions 

In the previous pages, all the markers found in the Cambridge manuscript have 
been presented. 38 To conclude, some final observations will be given, aiming to 
answer the following five questions: (1) What is the function of the system of ad¬ 
ditional markers found in the Cambridge manuscript? (2) Are these markers com¬ 
monly used in Grantha manuscripts transmitting the Rgveda Padapatha or does 
the Cambridge manuscript represent a unicum in this sense? (3) Are these markers 
found only in the Rgveda Padapatha or they are used in the Padapathas of other 
sakhas as well? (4) Are they unique to manuscripts written in Grantha or do they 
have a counterpart in Padapathas written in other South Indian scripts? (5) When 
did these markers come into use? 

(1) With regard to their purpose, it seems clear that these markers function as 
a ‘code’ to provide the reciter with the information needed to convert the Pa¬ 
dapatha into the Samhitapatha. Furthermore, it seems natural to suppose that 
these markers, in an extremely compact fashion, encode the rules laid down in 
the Rgvedapratisakhya concerning the conversion of the Padapatha into the 
Samhitapatha. However, this conjecture needs further investigation. The as¬ 
sumption that historically the Padapatha precedes the Samhitapatha and that the 
former is the basis on which the latter is formed goes back to Max Muller and has 
been adopted by several scholars since, but also rejected by others. 39 Similarly, 
the role played by the Pratisakhyas in the process of constructing the 


38 With the exception of those relating to the Vedic accent, as pointed out in the Introduction. 
Moreover, for all the attention paid in the search, chances are that a few infrequent markers may 
have escaped notice. 

39 According to Max Muller, the arrangement of the text in the Padapatha ‘bildet die prakrti, 
die Norm, welcher die Sanhita, d.h. der verbundene Text des Veda, folgt. Die Sanhita ist dem- 
nach, fur Grammatische Zwecke, als Vikara des Padapatha (der Prakrti) zu fassen’ (1856, xxxii; 
here Muller is commenting upon Rgvedapratisakhya II.l, samhita padaptakrtih). More recently, 
the same opinion has been maintained by Bronkhorst (1982, 185 and passim), who went so far 
as to postulate that ‘the Padapatha was originally the written version of the Rgveda’ (Bronkhorst 
1982,185). In his view, it ‘was written down from its beginning’ and, consequently, it is ‘not un¬ 
likely that the Padapatha of the Rgveda is the oldest surviving written book of India’ (Bronkhorst 
1982,184,186). Bronkhorst reiterated his opinion twenty years later, although with some caution 
(2002, 806-808). On the other hand, the assumption that the Rgveda Padapatha precedes the 
Samhitapatha is rejected by Scharfe, who argues that it ‘has long been laid to rest’ (2009,103), 
probably alluding to the arguments he had adduced in Scharfe 2002,10-11. On a possible influ¬ 
ence of the scripts on the origins of the Padapatha arrangement of the Vedic texts, see Houben 
and Rath 2012, 30-31. 
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Samhitapatha from the Padapatha is debated. Several scholars hold that provid¬ 
ing the rules for converting the former into the latter is actually the primary pur¬ 
pose served by the Pratisakhyas. 110 However, this view has recently been chal¬ 
lenged by Scharfe (2009, 97-107), who contends that ‘no Pratisakhya states it as 
its purpose to reconstruct the Samhita-patha’ (2009,106). 41 As important and in¬ 
teresting as this debate may be, it takes us beyond the scope of the present article. 
Turning back to the Cambridge manuscript, it seems clear that its additional 
markers constitute an aid for converting the Padapatha into the Samhitapatha. 
Whether these markers encode the rules of the Rgvedapratisakhya or those of 
some other (local?) treatise is not clear at present, and deserves further investiga¬ 
tion. 

(2) and (3) The markers found in the Cambridge manuscript seem to be com¬ 
monly used in the Grantha manuscripts of the Rgveda Padapatha. Furthermore, 
similar markers are also used in Grantha manuscripts transmitting other Pa- 
dapathas, particularly that of the Taittiriyasamhita. In fact, it seems that the use 
of a system of additional markers is a regular feature in the Grantha manuscripts 
transmitting these two Vedic texts in Padapatha form: at least, this is the result 
of a survey of the manuscripts belonging to the Cambridge University Library 
(UL) and the Institut Fran^ais de Pondichery (IFP), and of the examination of 
Winternitz’s catalogue of the Whish collection (1902). Systems of markers of the 


40 This view was expressed by Whitney, according to whom 'the Pratisakhyas [...] take for 
granted, upon the whole, the existence of their sakhas in the analysed condition of the pada- 
text, and proceed to construct the samhita from it’ (1868, 82); later, it was also expressed by Max 
Muller, who maintained that the Pratisakhyas ‘start from the Pada text, take it, as it were, for 
granted, and devote their rules to the explanation of those changes which that text undergoes in 
being changed into the Samhita text’ (1891, xlii). The same opinion has been reiterated, in a 
slightly different fashion, by Winternitz, who holds that the Pratisakhyas ‘contain the rules by 
the aid of which one can form the Samhita-Patha from the Pada-Patha’ (1927, 283), by Gonda, 
who maintains that the Pratisakhyas ‘were composed for the purpose of exhibiting - in oral in¬ 
struction - all the changes necessary for constituting the samhita text on the basis of the pa¬ 
dapatha’ (1975, 17), and by Bronkhorst, according to whom ‘the desire to construe the 
Samhitapatha on the basis of the Padapatha also underlies the Rgveda-Pratisakhya’ (1982,185). 

41 According to Scharfe, ‘the concerns of these texts [i.e. the Pratisakhyas] are the qualities of 
the combined and separated words, i.e. as words appear in the Samhitapatha and Padapatha - 
not the directed conversion of the Padapatha into the Samhitapatha’ (2009, 99). On this argu¬ 
ment, see also Scharfe 2002, 241-243. 
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sort described in the present article are used in all the manuscripts in these col¬ 
lections that transmit the Padapathas of the Rgvedasamhita (five manuscripts) 42 
and of the Taittiriyasamhita (fourteen manuscripts). 43 It should be noted, how¬ 
ever, that both the number and the graphical shape of the markers can vary con¬ 
siderably from one manuscript to another. For example, four distinct signs for 
anunasika and as many as eight distinct CBMs have been found in the manu¬ 
scripts. Moreover, it happens that different markers have the same function in 
different manuscripts, that the same marker serves different purposes in different 
manuscripts, and even that different signs have the same function in the same 
manuscript. For example, two or even three distinct CBMs are used together in 
the same manuscript, even if it was presumably written by one and the same 
scribe. 44 At a first perusal, it seems that the preference for one particular marker 
among several serving the same function is more a matter of personal choice on 
the part of the scribe than a characteristic connected with the text transmitted in 
the manuscript. In other words, different signs and different markers are used to 
convey the same information in manuscripts belonging to the same sakha, and 
this also holds true with regard to the Vedic accent marks, which are not dealt 
with here, but which will be examined in a forthcoming article by the present 
author. Once again, however, this point needs further investigation. 

(4) It is perhaps tempting to surmise that this system of additional markers, 
apparently so common in Grantha manuscripts, may also be found in Padapathas 
written in other South Indian scripts, such as Telugu, Kannada and, primarily, 
Malayalam. At present, though, it has been possible to examine only two manu¬ 
scripts in the Tigalari script, 45 transmitting portions of the Rgveda Padapatha. A 


42 Two manuscripts belonging to the IFP collection (RE 45685 and RE 45710), two manuscripts 
belonging to the Whish collection (Nos 176 and 177, corresponding to Nos 165 and 166 in Winter- 
nitz’s catalogue; see Winternitz 1902, 222-224), and the manuscript described in the present ar¬ 
ticle (UL collection, Or.2366). With regard to the two manuscripts in the Whish collection, the 
presence of a system of markers similar to the one described in the present article can be evinced 
from the records in Winternitz’s catalogue: in the former manuscript an anunasika between 
dandas is used for marking the results of the combination (in the Samhitapatha) of a final n pre¬ 
ceded by a long vowel and followed by a voiced sound (cfr. Section 3.3 above, and especially 
note 30); in the latter, the syllable vya enclosed between dandas is used for marking a hiatus 
arising from the non-application of the abhinihita -sandhi (cfr. Section 3.2 above). 

43 Of these manuscripts, four belong to the UL collection (Or.2356, Or.2357, Or.2362, Or.2369) 
and ten to the IFP collection (RE 20305, RE 30516, RE 38367, RE 38376, RE 39651, RE 40269, RE 
46070, RE 49434, RE 50342, RE 50372). 

44 Two different CBMs are used in RE 50342, RE 50372, RE 20305, RE 46070; three different signs 
in Or.2369. 

45 Both manuscripts (RE 43176 and RE 43211) belong to the IFP collection. 
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cursory examination of these manuscripts shows that they mainly follow the 
marking system of the ‘orthodox’ northern manuscript tradition in Devanagarl: 
they use the anarsa marker id in accordance with it, and none of the markers 
found in the Grantha manuscripts seem to be employed in them. However, in con¬ 
trast with the northern tradition, no CBM is used in either of them, and a special 
marker is used to mark the galitas, which differs both from the circle between 
dandas used in the northern manuscripts and the independent o used in the 
Grantha manuscripts. 

(5) The available data is too meagre to speculate about the time when the 
system of additional markers observed in the Padapathas written in the Grantha 
script entered into use. All that we know at present is evinced from the manu¬ 
scripts themselves. One of the manuscripts listed above (i.e. Or.2369) bears a date 
corresponding to 1828 CE. On the other hand, we are led to assign some manu¬ 
scripts of the IFP collection 46 tentatively to the 17 th or the first half of the 18 th cen¬ 
tury, on the basis of certain palaeographic features. Accordingly, all that can be 
said at present is that the system of additional markers was probably in use by 
the 17 th or 18 th century. However, we cannot expect to shed much more light on 
this point if we base our research merely on the data from manuscripts, even more 
so considering that manuscripts from South India dating from earlier than the 17 th 
century are extremely rare. Rather, references to the use of these additional mark¬ 
ers in secondary and commentarial literature (also in vernaculars) would be of 
great help in establishing the period when they came into use. In this respect, 
suggestions from colleagues working on the transmission of the Vedic texts in 
South India will be particularly valuable and most welcome. 
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Francesco Sferra 

A Fragment of the Vajramrtamahatantra: A Critical 
Edition of the Leaves Contained in Cambridge 
University Library Or.158.1 

Abstract: The core of the paper consists of the editio princeps of a long fragment of 
the Sanskrit text of the Vajramrtatantra, one of the earliest Buddhist Yoginitantras, 
preserved in a manuscript of the Cambridge University Library (MS Or.158.1). The 
introduction contains information on the text and on its translation and commen¬ 
taries, as well a description of the manuscript used, a description of the linguistic 
and stylistic features of the work, and a detailed synopsis of its contents. When nec¬ 
essary, references to the unpublished commentary by Srlbhanu are given in the 
notes of the critical apparatus. 


1 Introductory remarks 

1.1 The Vajramrta 

The Vajramrtamahatantra (aka Vajramrtatantra, or simply Vajramrta) is one of 
the main and earliest Buddhist Yoginitantras, probably datable to between the 
end of the 9 th and the beginning of the 10 th century. This text, translated into Ti¬ 
betan by Gyi jo zla ba’i ’od zer (10 th to 11 th cent.), has apparently survived in only 
two Sanskrit manuscripts: 1) a complete manuscript of the work that was seen by 
Rahula Sankrtyayana at the Zwa-lu monastery (Central Tibet) in 1934, and 2) a 
fragment kept in the Cambridge University Library, which was identified by Ha- 
runaga Isaacson in 1997 in the manuscript labelled ‘Or.158’. 


I read sections 1, 8, and 10 of the Vajramrtatantra during two seminars held in Cambridge in 
2014 (January and June). I owe my sincerest thanks to my friend Vincenzo Vergiani, who kindly 
invited me there and organized these reading sessions, and to all those who attended and pro¬ 
vided useful suggestions and insights, in particular (in alphabetical order): Daniele Cuneo, Elisa 
Ganser, Camillo Formigatti, Marco Franceschini, Malhar Kulkarni, Peter-Daniel Szanto, and Vin¬ 
cent Tournier. I also thank Florinda De Simini, Harunaga Isaacson, Peter-Daniel Szanto, and 
Ryugen Tanemura, who have read this paper and suggested several improvements. Kristen De 
Joseph has kindly revised the English. 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-014, 0L©nZZSZd © 2017 F. Sferra, published by De Gruyter. 
This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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Unfortunately, the Vajramrtamahdtantra does not appear among Sankrt- 
yayana’s photographic negatives of Sanskrit manuscripts and, to the best of my 
knowledge, there are no records of the original manuscript he briefly described 1 
in any of the published catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts. The leaves belonging 
to this important text that are kept in Cambridge enable us to study approxi¬ 
mately one half of the work in its original language. 2 Or.158 is in fact not com¬ 
plete, although at first look the numbers of the leaves appear to be in the right 
sequence, and the manuscript ends with a colophon consisting of a metrical line 
and the date. For more details on the codicological features of this manuscript, 
see § 2 below. 

The sole chapters that are entirely extant are the ninth, tenth, and eleventh, 
while chapters 2 to 3 are missing. The remaining chapters are only partially pre¬ 
served: only one-third of the first chapter has survived, along with the second 
half of the fourth chapter. However, in the latter case, we can restore some of the 
missing stanzas with the help of quotations found in later works, so that the text 
that is actually lost only amounts to the first third of the chapter. Of a total of 21 
stanzas, only two verses and one pada from the fifth chapter are extant; the sixth 
chapter lacks the five initial stanzas. About one half of the text of the seventh 
chapter survives, including three stanzas that are available through quotations, 
while the eighth chapter has lost the first four stanzas. 

The Vajramrta must certainly have enjoyed some popularity, although it was 
less influential than other Yoginitantras, such as, primarily, the Hevajratantra, 
which was likely produced later. Of special importance must have been the fourth 
chapter, entitled Homavidhinirdesa, considering that Bhuvacarya, the author of 
the still-unpublished Samvarodaya namaMandalopayika (early 11 th cent.?), refers 
to this work as one of the authoritative sources for the practice of the homa ritual, 3 
and that several verses from its fourth nirdesa are quoted in the Suklaku- 
rukullasadhana (= Sadhanamala No. 180). 4 

The earliest quotations from the Vajramrta can be found in works of the 10 th 
century. 5 The Pradipoddyotana — the famous commentary on the Guhyasamaja- 


1 Cf. Sankrtyayana 1935, 30, No. X.3.32: ‘Vajramrtatantra [script:] vartula [leaves:] 8 complete’. 

2 The entire text consists of c. 260 stanzas ( anustubh ) divided into 11 chapters; note that some 
verses contain six padas and a few, apparently, five (see e.g. 9.6). 

3 In the bahyadhyatmahomavidhih, the eleventh chapter of this work, he writes: vajramrtadim 
asritya bahyahomam samacaret (st. 600cd, fol. 43rd, that is: ‘[The practitioner] should perform 
the external sacrifice on the basis of the Vajramrta and other [sources]’. 

4 Cf. Sadhanamala , pp. 368-370. Stanzas 13-21, 23-24 of chapter 4 are quoted with some differ¬ 
ent readings and introduced with the word apare. 

5 Further references to the Vajramrtatantra in ancient lists are discussed in Szanto 2012, 37, 39. 
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tantra, composed by the tantric Candraklrti — is perhaps the earliest source to 
quote the Vajramrta, and contains the following two citations: 1) one from the 
first chapter: amrtam sukram ity uktam tatprasutamjagattrayam || (st. 6ef) (Dhih 
49:130), which is also quoted in the Catuspithapanjilca of Kalyanavarman (first 
half of the 10 th cent.), 6 and in Munisrlbhadra’s Yogimanohara, attributed simply 
to a ‘tantra’ (p. 41); and 2) a further one from the third chapter: svahakaras tu 
mamalcyah sarvasiddhipradayiketi 7 vajramrte vacanat (ed. Chakravarti p. 149). 8 
Stanza 7.15 is cited at least twice: by Ratnakarasanti (11 th cent.) in his Gunavati 
(ed. p. 18), together with stanzas 13 to 14 of the same chapter, and, with only a 
small change (i.e. devi for devo in pada a), by Ramapala (11 th cent.) in the Seka- 
nirdesapanjika {ad st. 22, ed. p. 185). 

The Tibetan translations of three Sanskrit commentaries on this tantra sur¬ 
vive in the bsTan ’gyur. These commentaries are the short Vajramrtapanjilca {rDo 
rje bdud rtsi’i dka’ ’grel ) by Vimalabhadra (Dri med bzan po) (Ota. 2521/Toh. 1649), 
the *Vajramrtatantratika {rDo rje bdud rtsi’i rgyud Jcyi bsad pa) by *Gunabhadra 
(Yon tan bzan po) (Ota. 2522/Toh. 1650), and the Vajramrtamahatantrarajatikd 
Amrtadhara {rDo rje bdud rtsi’i rgyud Jcyi rgyal po chen po’i rgya cher ’grel) by 
Sribhanu (Ota. 2523/Toh. 1651). 9 The first and third commentaries are also extant 
in the original Sanskrit, but remain unpublished. The Vajramrtapanjika is pre¬ 
served in a manuscript that was kept at Zwa-lu at least until the 1990s, 10 whereas 


6 Cf. fol. 33r, introduced with the words tatha coktam. 

7 Read pradayaka iti ? 

8 This line corresponds to st. 3.20ab: swa ha yi ge mham par Idan || dhos grub thams cad rab 
sbyin mams || (cf. D fol. 20r4), which could be retranslated as *svdhdkdrasamdyuktah sarvasidd- 
hipradayakah, with a clear difference in the reading of pada a. This reading is in agreement with 
the Tibetan version of Vimalabhadra’s pahjika: svd ha’i yige mham Idan pa (cf. D fol. lOft), and 
with the Tibetan translation of *Gunabhadra’s commentary, where pada a is rendered and ex¬ 
plained by the following words: svd ha’i yi ge mam par Idan \ \ zes pa ni \ \ mtha ’ ma ni yi ge svd ha 
dan Idan pa’o || (cf. D fol. 34 V 4 - 5 ). As to be expected, the Tibetan translation of the Pradipoddyo- 
tana is instead closer to Candralurti’s reading of the quotation (yi ge svd ha ma ma kVi || dhos 
gmb thams cad rab ster ba’o ||, cit. in Omi 2013,149 [18]). 

9 Note that in the Ota. and Toh. catalogues, the name of this master is wrongly given as Bhago. 

10 ‘Dge ’dun chos ’phel, Works (1990), vol. 1, p. 18 lists an Indian manuscript at Zha lu, although 
he gives the author as Vimalaprabha’ (Martin 2014, s.v. *Vimalabhadra [Dri med bzang po]). This 
manuscript is likely the one that was seen and briefly described by R. Sankrtyayana in July 1936 
(1937: 45, Nos XXXV.7.303: ‘Vajramrtatantrapamjika [author:] Vimalabhadra [leaves:] 7 [lines:] 
7 complete’). Of this work, Sankrtyayana also transcribes the initial stanza (one sdrdulavikrid.ita) 
and the two last verses (one puspitagra and one anustubh ) with the colophon (see footnote 3). 
These lines are reproduced here with slight changes (the main differences are pointed out in 
notes a and b): 

Beginning — yo vidhvastasamastavastuvimalajhdnodaydnakulah 
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a palm-leaf manuscript (34 fols) containing the longer Amrtadhara is still pre¬ 
served in the Nor bu glin kha. 11 As far as we know at present, the commentary by 
*Gunabhadra is only available in Tibetan. 

Fortunately, a photographic reproduction of the manuscript containing the 
Amrtadhara — which, among the three commentaries, seems to be the only one 
quoted elsewhere 12 — is also kept in Beijing, in the library of the China Tibetology 
Research Centre (henceforth: CTRC) in box 50, text No. 2. 13 In 20141 was allowed 
to transcribe it entirely within a project of cooperation that was initiated a few 
years ago between the CTRC and my institution, the University of Naples “L’Ori- 
entale”. A critical edition of this work will be published in the series Sanskrit Texts 
from the Tibetan Autonomous Region. For issues related to the doctrines and the 
practices described in the Vajramrtatantra I refer the reader to the introduction 
to this forthcoming book. Suffice it to say that Jisho Omi, the only scholar who 
has published specific studies on the Vajramrtatantra and its commentaries so 
far (cf. Omi 2013,2014), has shown, on the basis of some quotations from the work 
and its Tibetan translation, that the system of practices described in the text 
closely resembles the teachings of the Guhyasamajatantra, whereas at a theoret¬ 
ical level it is close to the Mahamayatantra and the Yogacara. 


prajnopayamahakrpasamarasaiT eko dvayor b dyotate \ 
mdmalcyddikataksasatpadaganair adrstavaktrambujas 
tam natva paramam sukham jinamayam vajramrtam likhyate \ \ 

End — id likhitam anantatantragarbham 
paramasukhadvayabuddhisiddhihetoh \ 
gunisu vimalabhadranamna etad 
yadi ruciram priyam astu nah ksamantam || 
anustupchandasa caitad ganyamanam catuhsatam | 
slokaih katipayair yuktam vajrdmrtanibandhanam || 

Colophon — srivajrdmrtapanjika samapta || krtir iyam dcdryavimalabhadrapaddnam \ 
likhapiteyam pustika panditajinasrimitrena || 

a °mahdkrpd° em. supported by the Tibetan trans. (D fol. In: thugs rje chen po ) ] °mata krpa 

Sankrtyayana 

b dvayor em. (Isaacson) ] dvayo° Sankrtyayana 

11 Sandhak, p. 29 (cf. also Luo 1985, 48). 

12 Passages of Sribhanu’s commentary have been embedded in the Samputatantra 1A (cf. 

Szanto 2016, 414-415). 

13 Sandhak, p. 29 (cf. also Luo 1985, 48). 
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1.2. ULOr.158 

An online description of the manuscript Or.158, along with high-quality colour repro¬ 
ductions of its leaves, is available on the website of the University of Cambridge Dig¬ 
ital Library (https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-OR-00158-00001/6), to which I refer 
the reader for further details. The following information is to be considered an inte¬ 
gration of what is already available there. 

Firstly, we observe that Or.158 consists of 12 palm leaves from two different 
texts, both fragmentary: one containing parts of the Vajramrta (Or.158.1) and the 
other one containing parts of the Buddhakapala (Or.158.2), another important 
Yoginitantra, so far published only partially (cf. Luo 2010). Leaves of the two 
works have been mingled according to an apparently correct sequence of folio 
numbers: 14 parts of the Vajramrta survive in fols lv, 6, 8 and 10 to 12, 15 whereas 
fragments of the Buddhakapala are found in fols 2 to 5, 7 and 9. 16 Due to reasons 
that we cannot ascertain, at a certain point in the tradition, someone wrongly 
combined the leaves of the two texts, mistaking them for parts of the same 
work/manuscript. This mistake was possible due to a substantial homogeneity of 
the two sources: the ductus of the script is identical, as are the quality and shape 
of the leaves comprising the Vajramrta and the Buddhakapala. Moreover, each 
leaf contains six lines, one string hole, two writing areas of which the left one is 
smaller than the right one, and on average 64 to 65 aksaras per line. One hypoth¬ 
esis concerning the formation of Or.158 could thus be that its two sections were 
part of two originally separated manuscripts, but were produced by the same 
scribe or at least in the same scriptorium. 17 


14 Folio numbers appear on both the left and right margins of each verso (figure numerals are 
on the left, letter numerals are on the right), but seem to belong to different hands. Cf. e.g. leaves 
3, 8, and 9, where the difference in the ductus is significant; the number 6 to the right is even 
written in Arabic numerals, perhaps in pencil, a bit higher than usual, clearly because the num¬ 
ber was added when the margin was already damaged; the numbers in the left margin look older 
and may be the original ones. 

15 In particular: chapters 1 (partial), 4 (partial), 5 (partial), 6 (partial), 7 (partial), 8 (partial) and 
9 to 11 (complete). 

16 These leaves include parts of chapters 1 to 3 (cf. also Luo 2010, xlviii). 

17 See also Szanto’s contribution in this volume. 
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Fig. 1: Or.158, fol. lr. © Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University 
Library. 


Another possibility, and a highly probable one, is that Or.158 is what remains of 
an original multiple-text manuscript (MTM), with independent foliation for each 
work. Besides the Vajramrta and the Buddhakapala, this manuscript would also 
contain at least a third work, namely the Vajraralimahdtantraraja. There is in fact 
no doubt that, already at an early stage, this manuscript transmitted the three 
texts together. Proof is given by the short list of contents added by a different 
hand to the top left side of fol. lr. There we read: ( siddham sign) vajramrtatantra 
|| vajraranitantra 18 1| huddhakapalatantra || (see the image above). 19 

MTMs with independent foliation for each block are frequent and it is not at 
all sure that the sequence of works we find on fol. lr (1. Vajramrta; 2. Vajrarali, 
which likely included also the Rigyarali (aka Rigyaralli ); 20 3. Buddhakapala) re¬ 
flects the original sequence at the time of the production of the manuscript. Sec¬ 
tions of MTMs were temporarily used as independent works, for studying, copy¬ 
ing, etc., and we can suppose that the different sections/blocks could easily have 
been misplaced after their use. According to Or.158 fol. lr, the Vajramrta appears 
to be the first text in the list; at the same time, this text has a dated colophon, 
which one would rather expect to find attached to the last work of the manuscript. 
The possibility that, before the list was compiled, the Vajramrta could have been 
the final work in the manuscript indeed cannot be ruled out. However, it should 


18 Vajraranitantra (sic for Vajraralimahatantraraja ) (rDo rje a ra li zes bya ba’i rgyud kyi rgyal 
po chen po ), Toh. 426, sDe dge bKa’ ’gyur, vol. na, fols 1710-1760 (tr. by Kayasthapa Gayadhara 
and Sakya ye ses). 

19 On the right of the same recto folio, we find some mantras that were likely written by the 
same hand (it is possible that the last two lines, which cover the whole length of the folio, were 
instead written by a third hand). 

20 See Szanto’s contribution in this volume. 
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be observed that independent, dated colophons for each work in a MTM are a 
common feature, 21 so it is also possible that the list of folio lr is absolutely reliable. 

Unfortunately, no leaves of the Vajraralitantra have yet been found in the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library, but it is worth noticing that in another manuscript of the 
same collection of Sanskrit manuscripts, i.e. Add.1680, we find one leaf (item 12) of 
the Rigyaralitantraraja (Toh. 427), a work which is connected with the Vajrarali- 
mahatantraraja (support and ductus are the same as Or.158 22 ), and that two more 
folios of the Buddhakapala from the same manuscript, now labelled as Or.158.2, 
are kept in another manuscript of the Cambridge University Library, namely 
Add.1680.13 (see Luo 2010, XLVlll). 23 

The scribe does not give any information about himself or the place where he 
worked, although we can hypothesise that the manuscript was produced in Nepal 
because the script has the typical characteristics of the manuscripts produced there 
between the 12 th and 15 th century, such as the hook-shaped tops of the aksaras, the 
vowel e marked as a waved sirorekha, etc. As has been briefly observed before, the 
copyist reports the date on which the Vajrdmrta was completed, which, according 
to the verification made by Luo Hong, corresponds to Saturday, 22 nd September 
1162 CE: 24 

vajrdmrtamahatatvam buddhabodhiprasadhakam 

i(0)ti || o || samvat a 802 asvini suklatrayodasyam || saniscaradine || 


1.3 Stylistic features of the Vajramrta text 

Judging from the portion of the text that is currently available in Sanskrit, the lan¬ 
guage of the Vajrdmrta, as far as morphology and syntax are concerned, falls 
squarely into that of many tantras. Typical forms of classical Sanskrit go hand in 
hand with Middle Indie forms, in particular with the language of the so-called Bud¬ 
dhist Hybrid Sanskrit and of several non-Buddhist early tantric texts. We observe, 
for instance, several cases of the optative in -e (BHSG § 29.12) in the third person 


21 The practice of writing dated colophons for each of the sections of multiple-text manuscripts 
is not rare in Nepal, as is shown in De Simini 2016, 257-258, n. 61. 

22 A critical edition, diplomatic transcript, and English translation of Add.1680.12 is published 
by P.-D. Szanto in his contribution to this volume. 

23 That is, folio 13, which contains the end of chapter 4 and the beginning of chapter 5, and fol. 
22, which contains chapters 8 (end), 9 (complete), 10 (beginning). 

24 Cf. Luo 2010, XLVlll: ‘[I]ts copying was completed sometime on a Saturday (saniscaradine [= 
sanivara], the thirteenth day of the light fortnight in the month of asvini [= asvina] in 1162 CE 
(282+880)’, and n. 47. Cf. also Sanderson 2009, 315. 
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singular: visarjaye instead of visarjayed (4.35c), vinasye instead of vinasyet (6.19a), 
kampe instead of kampen (11.2a), bhaksaye instead of bhaksayed (11.9c); and one 
case of the optative in -yd (BHSG § 29.42): dadya instead of dadyad (6.13c). 25 There 
are several cases of the vocative feminine in -f (BHSG § 10.41): mamakl for mamaki 
(8.13b, 10.18b, 11.6b, 11.8b, 11.17d), devl for devi (11.16d, 11.19c); 26 and one case of 
the agentive genitive (cf. also BHSG § 20.17), namely me for maya (1.7d), even 
though the latter also occurs in classical Sanskrit. 

It is worth noting the use of variant spellings of the same word, such as vetala 
(10.1b, 10.15c, 10.18c) and vetada (8.5c), although this is not a peculiarity of this 
text; the occasional adoption of the neuter instead of the masculine, such as in the 
case of the word bali (4.22ab); and the employment of the personal name Amrta- 
kundali, as if belonging to the /-stems, instead of the more regular Amrtakundalin 
(chapter 9). 27 We also register the irregular accusatives matrm for mataram, and 
duhitam for duhitaram (6.13cd). 28 

In one case (ll.llab) we find a nominative instead of a genitive: vajrodakam 
purisan tu atmavidya tu bhaksayet instead of vajrodakam purisam tu atmavidyaya 
bhaksayet, which would be metrically incorrect. The commentary by Sribhanu clar¬ 
ifies the right interpretation: svavidyayah vajrodakam vairocanam ca [...] bhaksayet 
(fol. 33 v 3). In two cases we find unexpected verbal tenses or moods: the optative for 
a past in 7.Id; the imperfect for a present (or optative/future) in 10.15d. 

Furthermore, we observe the use of morphological irregularities, such as the 
loss of case endings etc., in order to fit the metre. A few examples are: vajramrta 
namamy aham for vajramrtam namamy aham (7.2-4, 6), candali dombika for 
candali dombika (8.7b); sriheruka namamy aham for sriherukam namamy aham 
(8.9b); dvaupada niyojayet for dvaupadam niyojayet (8.10d); parafmajm samadhi- 
samjajpanno for para{ma}samadhisam{a}panno (11.2c); and puna prcchati for 


25 Cf. also Kiss 2015, 79. 

26 The instrumental mamakya, apparently with the quite unusual value of vocative, probably 
metri causa, occurs in 3.15b (the Tibetan here has ma ma ki [D fol. 20^], but Sribhanu’s commen¬ 
tary confirms the reading mamakya: mamakyeti sambodhane [fol. I6V7]) and in 11.13a (see the 
text below). 

27 It should be noted, however, that Amrtakundali instead of Amrtakundalin is actually quite 
common in Buddhist tantric sources; cf. e.g. a verse from the [Guhyasamajajvyakhyatantra cit. 
in Pradipoddyotana, chapter 1 (guhyapradese tisthati amrtakundalis tathagatah ||, ed. p. 151) and 
the following words in Kumaracandra’s Pahjika ad Krsnayamaritantra 4.10: amrtakundalis tu ka- 
lase uttarena sthapyah (ed. p. 91). 

28 The form duhitam occurs for instance in Brahmayamala 61.24c (putram va duhitam vapi), fol. 246vs 
[= fol. 247v according to the numbers in the right margin]. 
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punar prcchati (11.2d). 29 Another instance could be amrtam sadhanopayam for 
amrtasadhanopayam or even amrtasya sadhanopayam (1.2c), both unmetrical; in 
this case, however, we cannot completely rule out the possibility that the com¬ 
pound sadhanopayam is used in apposition to amrtam. 

The adoption of words that are peculiar to Buddhist Sanskrit could also be ex¬ 
plained as an attempt to respect the metre, in particular °devata° (BHSD: 270) in¬ 
stead of °devata° (4.26d) and anopamam (BHSD: 37) instead of anupamam (7.5b), 
as well as — at least in one case — the adoption of the singular ablative in -a, which 
is again a peculiarity of Buddhist Sanskrit (cf. BHSG § 8.46): in stanza 9.9bc, where 
we read amrta amrtam utthitam \ amrta amrtayogena, the omission of the d in the 
word amrtad was likely meant to render the following initial a silent. However, we 
should observe that the ablative in -a also occurs in stanzas 8.10-11, where there 
are no metrical problems. Again, very likely in order to respect the metre, in stanza 
4.22a we find heruka° instead of heruka° and in stanza 7.3b the kokila 0 instead of 
kokila°. 

It is very likely that in a few cases — for instance in st. 8.6d ( srlherukariipam 
udvahet ) and st. 9.7a ( hasante kilikilayante) — the vowels a and i were intended 
to be silent or to be read quickly, a practice which is sometimes admitted, for in¬ 
stance by Ratnakarasanti, who, while commenting upon Khasamatantra 5.1, 
points out that a quick pronunciation ( drutoccarana ) of the word abhavem allows 
the matras to be reduced to four ( abhavem id drutoccaranac caturmatrah) (ed. p. 
250). I have marked these cases with a breve ('). In stanza 10.5b, we find an i that 
has to be considered long in pronunciation, and which I have conventionally ren¬ 
dered with i. 

Metrical irregularities remain, for instance, in stt. l.lOd, 4.27a, 4.31cd, 6.16b, 
7.6a, 10.3c, 10.4,10.5f, 10.11b, 10.15cd, 11.12b, 11.14d, 11.17a, 11.17c, and 11.18c. 

Among the stylistic features that are visible in the portion of the text available 
in Sanskrit, we observe the use of yadicchet (or yad icchet) with the meaning of 
yadicchet 30 and the frequent use of tu as padapurana or mainly with the value of 
connective rather than that of oppositional particle (cf. e.g. 1.3c, 1.4a, 4.13d, 4.14bc, 
6.6c, 11.11c), a feature that in any case is relatively common in Sanskrit and not ex¬ 
clusive to this text. 


29 Note that puna is a Middle Indie form, common for instance in Pali. 

30 Cf. 4.35a, 6.12b, 6.14a, 11.20d. This use is quite frequent in tantric texts (cf. e.g. Catuspithatantra 
3.3.7d and Brahmayamala 3.226b). See also Kiss 2015, 209, n. 226. 
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1.4 Synopsis of the work 31 

According to a pattern that is common to many tantras, the text consists of a dia¬ 
logue between a questioner and a/the Buddha or Bhagavan (in this work called Va- 
jrin, Vajramrta, and Mahasukha), who imparts the teaching. Following a well-es¬ 
tablished scheme, which here is probably modelled after the Saiva tantras, in this 
text the questioner is identified with the female consort of the Bhagavan instead of 
one of the Bodhisattvas, who are usually the recipients of the tantric teachings. 

After a prose preamble that strictly resembles the vijaharapada of the 
Guhyasamdjatantra, as well as the Krsnayamaritantra and the Hevajratantra, the 
first chapter ( Guhyamandalakaranabhinayanirdesa ) begins, in the fashion of the 
‘explanatory tantras’ ( vyakhyatantra ), by stating that the actual teachings have al¬ 
ready been imparted (2ab); the Goddess (devi) MamakI then asks for insights on the 
means to achieve ( sadhana ) the supreme Nectar of the Vajra ( vajramrta ), which is 
defined as ‘the knowledge concealed in all tantras’ (5a). This Nectar, corresponding 
to the ‘semen’ from which the three worlds arise, is said to be quickly achieved by 
means of amorous enjoyment, pleasure, sexual union, songs, music, dance, etc. 
(6). The practitioner is immediately freed from the chain of transmigration after 
having known the supreme Nectar of the meditation on the ( devata)yoga (8); this 
‘great knowledge’ should not be revealed to the non-initiated (9a). The Nectar of 
the Vajra is produced by the unions of Vajra and Lotus. As the text instructs, the 
practitioner should kiss the Lotus, whereas MamakI should kiss the Vajra (10). 
MamakI then asks about the arrangement of the deities in the mandala, as well as 
the way in which the mandala should be worshipped, the nature of this worship, 
and the means of its realization (11-12). The answer of the Bhagavan starts with st. 
14 and occupies the rest of the chapter. He states that, in this tantra, the mandala is 
taught in order to realize the body, speech, and mind of Vajramrta; in other words, 
the aim of teaching the mandala is the attainment of the liberation from transmi¬ 
gration (14). Then follows a description of the mandala (15,18cd), along with a short 
description of Vajramrta, which is hidden in the pericarp of the eight-petalled lotus 
and is endowed with three faces and six arms (16-18ab). Afterwards, the text de¬ 
scribes the door-guardians ( dvarapala ) (19) and the eight Wisdoms ( vidya ) 
(Saumya, Saumyavadana, Candri, SasinI, Sasimandala, Sasilekhya, Manojna, Ma- 
nohladanakari), which are located in the eight leaves of the lotus (20-22ab). The 
master, who is here identified with Vajramrtamahasukha, should accomplish, i.e. 


31 I prepared this synopsis on the basis of both the Tibetan translation of the Vajramrtatantra 
and the Sanskrit commentary by Sribhanu. Words that are drawn from the commentary or, in a 
few cases, that are supplied by me to help the reader have been put between parentheses. 
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empower, the mandala, that is the wheel of the goddesses, by means of music, 
dance and sexual enjoyment (23). The practitioner should worship the secret 
mandala through the semen that is produced during sexual union with the yoginis 
(Mother, Wife, Daughter, etc.) (24). Each female partner is connected to a different 
fruit (25-26ab). The practitioner should use his tongue to extract the semen that has 
fallen into the secret lotus of the yoginis (26cd). The practitioner reaches perfection 
quickly, i.e. in this very life (27). During the practice of the mandala, the five ambro¬ 
sias Ipancamrta ) (human flesh, blood, etc.) should be given to the disciple every 
day (most likely according to the procedures described in the last chapter of the 
tantra) (29). The practitioner is then able to perform all ritual actions, starting with 
subduing ( vasya ). The chapter ends with the chapter rubric preceded by a metrical 
line that occurs at the end of all nirdesas and represents a kind of “imprimatur” 
formula: ‘This was said by the Bhagavan, the Vajra-holder, the Great Pleasure of 
the Nectar of the Vajra’ (30). 

The second chapter, called Tattvayogajhananirdesa, starts by describing the 
amorous play between MamakI, who is satisfied with the teaching she has just re¬ 
ceived (lab), and the Vajra-holder, who, full of passion, strongly embraces her, 
kisses her, penetrates her, makes love to her, arouses passion in her by means of 
gentle words, squeezes her breasts, etc. (lcd-5). Being satisfied in his turn, he is 
ready to give MamakI whatever she desires (6-7ab). Stanza 7cd introduces the sec¬ 
ond question of MamakI: she now wants to know how it is possible that the true 
nature of the Bhagavan, which is a transformation of the Bodhicitta, and which, 
being extremely subtle, is undecaying, ‘plays’, that is to say is active, in the world 
(8-9). The answer of the Bhagavan starts at stanza lOcd. He says that the 
knowledge that is connected with the manifestation and explanation of the 
{devata)yoga is extremely subtle, secret, indestructible, etc.; it is devoid of any per¬ 
manent object ( anitya ) (i.e. it shows that any permanent object is non-existent); it 
is without beginning, non-arisen, etc. (11-12). Beyond the reach of common beings’ 
understanding, this knowledge can be attained by means of the path of the 
{devata)yoga, which is of two kinds, external and internal (13). The external yoga 
consists in the realization of the form, colour, and shape of the deity by means of 
the utpattikrama (14ab). The entire universe, including all the moving and unmov¬ 
ing entities that are in the three spheres of existence, is pervaded by one single na¬ 
ture, for everything is nothing but consciousness ( sarvam vijnanam eva) (14cd- 
15ab). Since the aggregate consciousness is totally based on itself, obfuscated peo¬ 
ple (like naiyayikas who believe in the existence of the external world, made of dis¬ 
crete entities) do not attain awakening (15cd-16ab). Multiplicity of dharmas is not 
logically tenable. The water of the rivers is no more distinguishable when it enters 
the ocean; the dharmas are not distinguishable with respect to their unitary, true 
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nature (16cd-18). This nature can be obtained only through the direct teaching of 
the master, who explains the way it is present within the body (19). The Vajra- 
holder resides in the space that is in the middle of the Lotus, which is briefly de¬ 
scribed (20). The semen flows in the form of Nectar, being devoid of vowels and 
consonants, as well as of bindu and nada (21). This is the substratum of all the ele¬ 
ments (semen, bones, marrow, etc.), which pervades (the entire body) above and 
below (22ac). Stanzas 22d-26ab explain the way the Nectar is a pervader ( vyapaka ) 
also by means of actions (seeing, hearing, etc.). Although the supreme, true nature 
(i.e. consciousness) has no form, it becomes endowed with many forms, assumes a 
gender, and becomes manifold in the same way that a jewel assumes different col¬ 
ours in accordance with the colours of the various objects that are nearby (26cd- 
28ab). Regarding this reality, there is no use for ordinary practices based on the 
muttering of mantras, breath control, fasting, etc. (28cd-29ab). After having wor¬ 
shipped the Lotus, the practitioner should eat the Nectar (29cd). In this way he re¬ 
alizes the true nature, the great pleasure of the Vajramrta (30ab). The text goes on 
by referring to the channels ( nadl ) that have to be worshipped by the practitioner. 
The channel called Madavaha is located in the pericarp of the lotus (30cd). It is the 
main channel in the middle of a group of 32 (31ab). The other nine channels, known 
here as Wisdoms ( vidya ), have to be worshipped in their respective loci (i.e. in the 
nine doors of the body) (31cd-32ab). This supreme secret, which is called ‘yoga’, is 
not known by the Tathagatas, such as Visva (= Amoghasiddhi) and Vairocana (that 
is to say, they neither know nor have taught it) (32cd-34ab). It is due to the enjoy¬ 
ment of intense bliss that this yoga has been taught here by Vajramrta to MamakI 
after he had seen her secret lotus (i.e. after he had understood that she was the right 
receptacle of the Vajramrta teaching) (34cd-35). 

Chapter 3 ( Mantrotpattinirdesa ) starts with a further question from MamakI. 
Delighted and adorned with bracelets (1), she gratifies and praises the Great Being 
with a song (2-3). With this song, the practitioner attains the awakening of the Bud¬ 
dha (4). After solving her previous doubts (5-6), now MamakI wishes to know the 
origin of the mudras (samayamudra and so on) and the mantras of the mandaleyas 
(7-8). The answer begins in stanza 9, where the Bhagavan states that the mudras 
are of three kinds, based on body, speech, and mind (from which they arise or from 
which they are effected). Stanza 10 briefly lists and describes the three kinds of 
mudra : karamudra is connected with the body; vahmudra, with the projection of 
the mantras, etc.; cihnamudra (which includes vajramudra, ghantamudra, etc.) is 
related to the mind. The practitioner should worship the auspicious deities’ lotuses, 
which are connected with (the vajra, i.e.) the source of all pleasures; he should also 
perform all ritual actions (the drawing of the mandala, the homa ritual, etc.) by 
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means of the union of Vajra and Padma (11-12). In the same way that the wish-ful¬ 
filling tree ( kalpavrksa ) is the source from which various desired fruits arise, so the 
channel called Madavaha is the source of the deities, whose nature is the great 
pleasure, and of all mantras, the nature of which is the Bodhicitta (13-14). The fol¬ 
lowing stanzas describe the extraction of the mantras: om hah vajramrta svaha, om 
vajrdmrtamahdsukhaya svaha, om ghi svaha (15-17); the eight mantras of the aus¬ 
picious deities: om am hah svaha, om um hah svaha, etc. (18); the mantras of the 
door-guardians: om r svaha, om T svaha, etc.; and the four mantras of Puspa, 
Dhupa, etc., i.e. om rf svaha, om l1 svaha, etc. (19-21). The practitioner should wor¬ 
ship the secret mandala with all worship rituals (i.e. both external and private) (22). 

Chapter 4 ( Homavidhinirdesa ) describes the homa ritual and the procedures of 
several magical rites (appeasement [santika], reinvigoration \paustika], etc.) as well 
as the mantras and mudras connected with their execution. No question is asked 
by Mamaki, so the Bhagavan teaches all this without interruption from the previous 
section (l-3ab). The mandalacarya (i.e. the homacarya, the master who celebrates 
the homa liturgy) should first identify himself with Vajrasattva; adorned with all 
embellishments and in the alidha posture, he should then perform the Victory of 
the Three Worlds ( trailolcyavijaya ) (i.e. he should identify himself with the Kro- 
dharaja deity) and eventually cleanse the ground ( bhumisamsodhana ) (3cd-5): the 
practitioner should drive away the obstacles ( vighnotsarana ), pay homage to the 
guru, and attract the Deity of the Earth (prthividevatd) (6). Stanzas 7-12 describe the 
vahanamantra, the projection of the mantric syllables into the cakras of the body, 
the throwing of flowers and other rituals that are necessary for the purification of 
the ground. The following verses give the shapes and measurements of the kundas 
that are needed for the performance of various rituals: appeasement (13-14), rein¬ 
vigoration (15), hostile purposes ( abhicaruka ) (16), subjugation ( vasya ), and attrac¬ 
tion ( akarsana ) (17). The mantra-user should begin the appeasement ritual while 
facing north; the reinvigoration ritual should always be performed while facing 
east, and the hostile purposes ritual while facing south; attraction, destruction 
(i uccatana ) and the other rituals always require facing west (18-19ab). The text 
briefly mentions the colours (19cd) and the kind of offerings connected with the 
rituals described above (20-21). All offerings must be given with the herukamudra, 
and whatever the yogin desires is always attained (22). The practitioner should per¬ 
form the appeasement ritual in autumn, the reinvigoration ritual in winter, the hos¬ 
tile purposes ritual in summer (23); appeasement should be done in the evening, 
reinvigoration at dawn, hostile purposes at noon or at midnight (24). Stanzas 25 to 
39 provide several details about the homa ritual (the realization of one’s deity by 
means of the syllable hum, the meditation on this deity, the invocation of Agni, the 
offering of the sacred water, etc.) (25-28) and the mantras that have to be recited 
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during its performance, i.e. the mantra of the flower (29), the mantra of the lamp 
(30), the mantra of the incense (31), the mantra of the perfume (32), and also the 
mantra for the dismissal of the deity (36-37). 

Chapter 5 ( Karmaprasaranirdesa ) prescribes the way to produce the collyrium 
that is used for ritual purposes. The Bhagavan continues his teaching from the pre¬ 
vious section. The collyrium is produced using human fat, lampblack, a skull, the 
head of an owl, human blood, etc. (1-3). It is used, together with a mantra that has 
to be recited ten thousand times, in order to neutralize demons, to destroy enemies, 
etc. (4-6). The mantra is given in stanza 7 [hrlm hrlm hum hum am ah a ha ham 
svaha). Afterwards, the text briefly describes the iconographical representation of 
MamakI (8-9), the mantra that has to be recited after having filled the matrix of the 
woman with saffron (om aiur l ai au ah amrte phat hum hah svaha), the way its 
extraction has to be performed, etc. (10-11), as well as other rituals, such as the 
production of a tilaka, the intoxication of the enemies, and the recitation of the 
yamantakaman.tra (om hrlh strih vikrtanana sarvasatrun vinasaya stamhhaya 
maraya hum hiim phat) (12-15). The chapter ends with the description of the proce¬ 
dures for subduing the husband and thus making the wife happy (16-17ab), and 
the description of the ritual for killing the enemies (17cd-21). 

In chapter 6, the Vajrahumkdrasddhananirdesa, the Bhagavan explains in brief 
the sadhana of Vajrahumkara, as well as the procedures for drawing the mandalas 
of Vajramrta, Heruka, and so on (1). The shape and the measures of the va- 
jrahumkaramandala are given in st. 2. Vajrahumkara, who has three faces and six 
arms, has to be placed in the centre of this mandala, surrounded by a halo of trem¬ 
bling lights (3), embellished with ornaments, and encircled by four mudras 
(Kelikila, Vajrastra, Vajragarva, Sparsavajra) (4). The text continues with a list, 
sometimes accompanied by iconographical descriptions, of the objects and the de¬ 
ities that have to be drawn in the mandala; the latter include Uma, the Vidyas 
(Puspa, Dhupa, etc.), the door-guardians, and the eight Bodhisattvas (Maitreya, 
ManjusrI, etc.) (5-10). By making oblations to deities {ball), by making offerings of 
food to living beings ( balya ), and by drinking liquors and juices, on the eighth and 
fourteenth days of the black fortnight, the practitioner should throw (an animal) 
made of powdered grains into the mandala and offer it ritually (11). After having 
performed the oblation in the middle (of the mandala), if the practitioner desires 
the supreme perfection, i.e. if he wishes to realize Vajrahumkara, he should recite 
the mantra of one single syllable (i.e. the sound hum) (12). Subsequently, he should 
worship the master; and for this purpose he should offer himself to him, as well as 
his kingdom, mother, sister, wife, and daughter (13). (After this worship) the man¬ 
tra-user who desires the realization of one’s self as one’s own deity should assume 
the tantric pledges ( samaya ) of the disciples (14). The mandala of Vajrasattva, 
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which is connected with (the teachings of) the Vajramrta{tantra), is endowed with 
the five ambrosias (pancamrta ), and implies the destruction of all the bad destinies 
(15). The realization of the glorious Vajrahumkara is a transformation of the Bodhi- 
citta (16). The practitioner should have playful and variegated sexual intercourse 
with his Wisdom (namely with a young girl of low caste who, in her turn, has the 
nature of the Goddess) (17ab). With his tongue, he should kiss her Lotus and extract 
the semen from it with his fingers (17cd-18). After having extracted (the semen), he 
should not dispel the energy or the fruit (of pleasure, which is the source of strength 
and health). He shall realize the Buddhahood, namely the ambrosia, which con¬ 
sists in the semen (and corresponds to the apratisthitanirvana ) (19-20ab). 

Chapter 7 ( Geyanrtyabhisekatattvavabodhanirdesa ) starts with a praise of Va- 
jramrta sung by Mamaki, who is still involved in the love play with him, while join¬ 
ing her hollowed palms in reverence (1-8). This song contains a description of Va- 
jramrta, who is defined as a hero encircled by other heroes, who is joined by the 
group of Mudras (2); he emits a sound similar to that of kokilas and bees, he is good- 
looking, and he experiences the pleasure of love (3); he is omniscient and friendly 
towards all beings (4); his body hair is bristled; and he makes love to the 24 Great 
Wisdoms (Tara, Vitara, etc.) in all three spheres of existence (5-6). The praise ends 
with two Apabhramsa stanzas, which read: ‘You, dark like a petal of a blue water- 
lily, are the Tathagata, the Vajra-holder. Oh Pleasure of Sexual Delight, love me! By 
means of that you accomplish [your] duty in the three worlds (7). You are empty, 
pure, the supreme stage, the unchanging Vajra, beginningless. The living being — 
either moving or unmoving — who meditates on you, how can he be born again in 
the samsaraV (8). The characteristics of the dance and its movements {gatipracara ) 
are described in stanzas 9 to 11. After the dance, Mamaki should kiss the Vajra, 
while the Bhagavan should kiss the Lotus. The female partner shows her secret 
parts and the worship begins (12). The meditation of the Nectar is described in stan¬ 
zas 13 to 15. When the Wisdom remains motionless, the practitioner should begin 
the concentration on the Nectar (i.e., he should meditate on Madavaha, which con¬ 
tains milk and is flowing after having unified all the other channels [nadi]). The 
practitioner meditates on the supreme reality, that is the Nectar in the form of bindu 
(i.e. the syllable ha) (13). In the middle of the sky, similar to the moon, there is the 
true nature of emptiness, which corresponds to Vajrasattva, the “Unsounded” Re¬ 
ality, and which is indestructible, subtle, etc. (14). Located inside the navel, in the 
hidden space of the pericarp, it flows in the form of semen, residing in the middle 
between the bhaga and the lihga (15). (With reference to the five skandhas) it is 
called the vital breath of living beings, the aggregate vijhdna ; it is the Buddha, the 
Vajra-holder; (Brahmavadins, Vaisnavas and Saivas call it respectively) Brahman, 
Visnu, and Mahesvara (16). (With reference to the world of common experience) it 
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is the earth, the water, the fire, etc., everything that belongs to the three spheres of 
existence. It is the object on which the Bhagavan himself continuously meditates. 
In addition, he declares himself to have arisen from this reality ( tattva ) (in form of 
Vajramrta) together with MamakI (17). (The other deities) Brahma, Visnu, and so 
on, as well as the Bodhisattvas and the Tathagatas, also (meditate on) this powerful 
reality, which consists of jneyas (i.e. the bhumis, paramitas, etc.) and jnana (i.e. a 
knowledge free from conceptualization and from the two [ advaya ], that is subject 
and object) (in order to realize their own nature, to reach the state of Vajramrta, or 
to impart his teaching) (18). Believers of other traditions (Saivas, Kalavadins, 
Purusavadins, Samkhyas, Vaisnavas, Haritantrayogins, Ganakas, etc.) conceive this 
deity in different ways, that is according to specific aspects, as the Autogenous 
(.svayambhu ), as Time (kala), as the Creator ( kartr ), etc. (19-22). This teaching must not 
be transmitted to wicked people, to those who do not observe the tantric pledges, to the 
nihilists, etc. It can be imparted only to one who is devoted to the master, who is well- 
disciplined, who has been initiated (guhyamandalapravista , lit. ‘who has entered the 
secret mandala’), etc. (23-24). To such a disciple, the master can impart the initiation 
that is performed by means of sexual union with the mudra (25). 

Chapter 8 (Sriherukotpattinirdesa) contains the description of how to visualise 
Srlheruka. MamakI now asks why the Bhagavan assumes a wrathful aspect (1). The 
text does not provide any direct answer to this question. The Bhagavan starts by 
displaying his wrathful aspect: he is surrounded by a garland of flames, fierce, 
dreadful, a cause of fear; he has eight arms, four faces, and is embellished with a 
garland of skulls; he bears skulls and a khatvanga, is shaved, is endowed with a 
Vajra and a garland made of intestines, is fierce, and is encircled by his eight Wis¬ 
doms ( vidya ); he dwells in the great cemeteries, roars while reciting mantras and 
the sound phet, and plays with groups of demons, vetalas, and beings that abide in 
burning grounds (4-5). The great Vajra-holder should summon the Glorious form 
of Heruka, who is devouring the Devas together with Indra, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva (6). Then the text lists the eight Wisdoms: Sotkata, Vikata, Candali, Dombika, 
Pingala, KulinI, Ugra, and Damn! (7), expounds the words that the practitioner has 
to mutter when he is pushed by these Wisdoms: ‘I honour the glorious Heruka who, 
endowed with fangs, is extremely terrific, who is adorned with a garland [made] of 
intestines, who is devouring the great meat [i.e. human flesh]’ (8-9ab), and de¬ 
scribes the extraction of the mantra of Heruka: omjvalajvala humphatbhyo svaha 
(10-12). The chapter ends with a reference to the advantages that derive from the 
recitation of this mantra (13-14). 

Chapter 9 ( Sri-amrtakundali-utpattinirdesa ) begins with the visualisation of 
Amrtakundalin: he has three faces and six arms, is fierce and appears black like the 
newly split antimony (1); he is surrounded by a garland of flames, he is cruel, and 
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he is endowed with reddish-brown eyes; he is crushing the Great Obstacle(s) under 
his feet; his fist is raised, holding a hatchet (2); with his left hands he holds a club, 
a vajra and a noose. His forefinger is threatening all evil beings. The practitioner 
should visualize a sword in his hand (3); afterwards, he should visualize the eight 
Wisdoms along with the door-guardians; eventually he should project the eight 
Wisdoms into the petals (4). The text continues with the list of the eight Wisdoms 
(Amrta, Amrtavajra, Amrta, Amrtalocana, Aprameya, Surupa, Varuna, and Su- 
khasadhanl) and their description (5-7a). The last verses explain the extraction of 
the mantra om amrtakundali ma mam svaha (7b-8) and mention the advantages 
that derive from the meditation on Amrtakundalin (stt. 10-11). 

Chapter 10 ( Vetalasadhananirdesa ) teaches how to resuscitate a vetala. The prac¬ 
titioner should perform this ritual on the eighth day in the dark half of any month or 
on the fourteenth day of a lunar fortnight, in a field or a place in which (for a distance 
of five krosas) there is but one landmark, or alternatively in a place where four roads 
meet, where there is an isolated tree, in a cemetery, on a river bank or on a mountain 
(1-2). The text lists the characteristics that should be possessed by the corpse (3-4) 
and the ritual actions that the practitioner should perform on it (5-6ab); then it briefly 
describes the mandala that is required for this ritual, the Wisdoms (Sotkata, Vikata, 
etc.) (6cd-7), and the door-guardians (Gokarna, Hastikarna, Sumukhya, andDurmu- 
kha) that have to be drawn outside the mandala (8-10). The following stanzas pre¬ 
scribe the way the mandala should be worshipped (11-13). While the practitioner is 
reciting the great mantra of the glorious Heruka, the vetala will emerge, emitting a 
deep sound and pronouncing a cry, filled with anger (14). At that point the mantra- 
user should not be afraid and should remember the glorious hemka{mantra) (15ab). 
The vetala, once arisen, asks the practitioner to indicate his task: ‘Oh Great Hero, 
what is the action (to be performed)? Give me the command!’ (15cd-16ab). The vetala 
will help him attain whatever he desires: a sword, a collyrium (for invisibility), the 
capacity of moving in the sky, etc. (16cd-18ab). The chapter ends by declaring that 
this ritual is the main sadhana for the accomplishment of the body, the speech, and 
the mind (of the deities); it confers happiness on the practitioners (18cd-19ab). 

The core of chapter 11 ( Pancamrtasadhanopayanirdesa ) describes the fruits de¬ 
riving from the ritual eating of semen, menstrual blood, human flesh, urine, and ex¬ 
crements, i.e. the five ambrosias mentioned at the beginning of the text (cf. 1.29). The 
Bhagavan is silent, absorbed in the supreme samadhi (1-2). Mamald asks the means 
to attain the Subtle Vajra ( sul<smavajra ) (i.e., the unbeaten heart of Vajramrta) that 
resides in the heart of all beings (3). The Bhagavan laughs and starts to teach (4). The 
practitioner should always (i.e. every day) enjoy the ‘true reality’ {tattva), that is the 
Nectar in form of semen (produced by the union of the male and female organs), 
which is connected with the five ambrosias (5). First of all, the practitioner should eat 
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the semen, which is the accomplisher (i.e. the purifier) of knowledge and knowable 
(6). Subsequently, he should accomplish the ‘great blood’ (= human blood) in order 
to bring to perfection body, speech, and mind. As a rule, this (menstrual ?) blood 
should be taken from a young girl, or from a woman belonging to one of the tradi¬ 
tional varnas (7). The one who enjoys human blood accomplishes all duties. He 
should eat the ‘great flesh’ (= human flesh), after having taken it in a cemetery from 
the corpse of one who has died violently (e.g. one who was lulled in a war or executed 
by impalement or hanging). Eating these substances involves an increase of life and 
health; it confers pleasure as well as the awakening of the Buddhas (8-10). Then the 
practitioner should consume the urine and excrements of his own partner ( atma- 
vidya ) (llab). Details about the production of the pills needed for this ritual and about 
this ritual itself are given in stanzas lied-15: the practitioner should prepare a subtle 
powder with the substances mentioned above, and he should ‘meditate’ (i.e. mix 
them) with human blood (lied). This rite, which also includes the drinking of urine, 
should be done thrice every day: at down, in the evening and at noon (12). The body 
of the practitioner who practices this ritual every day will become free from sickness 
and old age (13), handsome, etc. (14). The practitioner is at the same time a yogin and 
the Omniscient One, endowed with the qualities of Vajrasattva, free from attachment 
and aversion, and free from covetousness and envy. For him, the means of realization 
(;sadhana ), which involves the great pleasure of Vajramrta, becomes perfect (15). The 
last verses of the text extol the Vajrdmrtatantra (16-24). The entire Vajrayana comes 
forth from it (16). This teaching has not been transmitted to others (not only common 
Buddhist practitioners, but not even those who have entered the bhumis, i.e. the Bo- 
dhisattvas) (17). This is the supreme, delightful secret that resides in every being (i.e. 
this is the Bodhicitta that resides in form of pleasure in the matrix of the excellent 
women) (18). The Vajrdmrtatantra is called Jewel of the Vajras ( vajracudamani ). The 
yogin should keep it well hidden; he should not even be confident in his ancestors 
(i.e. the Buddhas) and sons (i.e. the Bodhisattvas) (who have not ‘entered the pledge’ 
[samayapravista]) (19). The true teaching ( tattva ) of this tantra should be bestowed 
on one who desires the supreme awakening (hodhi)/perfection (drios grub), one (by 
whom the mantra is kept) extremely secret, on a hero, one who is devoted to his mas¬ 
ter, one who firmly observes the vows (20). The practitioner should realize this Va¬ 
jrdmrtatantra which is at the same time easy to be realized and extremely difficult to 
be attained. It is mild, it is a collection of the essence (of Buddha’s qualities) and of 
knowledge (21). The practitioner who is initiated in the great Vajrdmrtatantra is wor¬ 
shipped by Buddhas, by Bodhisattvas, and by everyone in this world (22). After hav¬ 
ing paid homage to him three times, they say to him: ‘You are the Lord, the means of 
saving all beings from transmigration’ (23). The great Vajrdmrtatantra is a receptacle 
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(i.e. a great treasure). Therefore, the Vajra-holder (i.e. the heart of the Vajramrta) in 
its subtle form has been fixed in the space of the Bhaga (24). 


1.5 About this edition 

As regards orthography and sandhi, this edition has to be considered ‘conservative’, 
as the peculiarities of the manuscript have usually been retained, including the alter¬ 
nation in the use of s and s for the same word, such as e.g. asana and asana. The 
layout takes the metrical division of lines into account; verse numbers are inserted 
between parentheses; hiatuses are marked with hyphens; Apabhramsa verses are in 
italic. The chapter titles, which have been drawn from Sribhanu’s commentary and 
verified against the Tibetan translation, are inserted between square brackets. Stan¬ 
zas quoted from the indirect tradition have been included, for the sake of complete¬ 
ness, within double brackets (cf. chapters 3 to 4,7). 

Although many doubts remain, for instance in stt. 4.27 and 10.13, and about some 
words of the verses in Apabhramsa (7.7-8), where we find terms paralleled in the lan¬ 
guage of the Pailmacariu by Kaviraja Svayambhudeva, cruces are used only in the 
most unsolvable cases. 


1.6 Symbols and abbreviations 

(0) string hole 

<...> contain additions 

illegible part of an aksara 
illegible aksara 

(...) enclose numbers not present in the MS 

[...] enclose pagination and titles 

[[...]] enclose verses quoted from other sources, not present in Or.158.1 

{...} enclose words, aksaras or dandas that should likely be omitted 

] separates the accepted reading, emendations or conjectures from other readings 

♦ separates the commentary on different lemmas within the same compound or 
series of words that are graphically connected 

f ...f cruces desperationis 

\ siddham sign 

❖ ornamental sign resembling a flower (perhaps a crossed -vajra) 

ac ante correctionem 

MS Or.158.1 

pc post correctionem 

T Tibetan 
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2 Text 

[lvj \ namah srivajrasatvaya || 

[Chapter 1 - Guhyamandalakaranabhinayanirdesa] 

evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagava(0)n sarvatathagatakayavakci- 

ttahrdayavajramrtaguhyapadmesu vijahara || 

krldate bhagavan vajrl mamakya sahitah 32 pure ] 

prccha[lV 2 ]te tatra sa devl rahasye tivyavasthita 33 1| (1) 

uktam deva tvaya ptirvam tantram vajramr(0)tam param | 

amrtam sadhanopayam kathayasva mahasukha || (2) 

ity aha bhagavan vajri vajramrtamahasukhah 34 1 

acintyam avyayam stiksmam amo[lv 3 ]ghan ca nirindriyam | 

param santam visuddham tu vajramrtam udahrtam || 35 (3) 

tatas tu (0) bhagavan vajrl vajramrtasamadhibhih 36 1 

mamakya ragayuktena rahasyam prakatlkrtam 11 37 (4) 

gopitam sarvatantresu jnanam vajramrtam param | 

ta[lV4]d aham kathayisyami gadhalimganacumbanaih <|>| (5) 


32 sahitah em. ] sahite MS 

33 The Tibetan canonical translation (gsah chen zes bya cher gnas pa’i) and the commentary by 
*Gunabhadra (cf. D, fol. 21r3-«: gsah chen zes bya ba zes pa ni | bde ba chen po ghis su med pa’i so 
so rah rig pa’i ye ses so \ \ de la cher gnas pa zes te bde ba myoh ba’i bdag hid ces pa’o \ |) confirm the 
odd reading rahasye ’tivyavasthita only in part (in fact zes bya cher seem to reflect a reading like ity 
ati° rather than ’tivyava 0 ). Note that the commentary by Srlbhanu suggests a reading starting with 
rahasye tu ( rahasye tv ity anyabodhisa[ 2 i 9 ]ttvddidevatapagate sthita sati \ tusabdah satyarthe [corr. 
satyarthe ?], fol. 2rs-9), which however could be a secondary attempt (not necessarily of the com¬ 
mentator but perhaps of a previous copyist of the mula text) to obtain a smoother text. One possible 
emendation, a kind of compromise that respects the evidence of Or.158.1, of Sribhanu’s commen¬ 
tary, and of the Tibetan translation (of the mula text and of *Gunabhadra’s commentary) could be 
rahasye tv ity atisthita (the word atisthita is in any case quite unusual, and one would expect at least 
the explanation of the upasarga ati in the commentaries); other possibilities are, for instance, ra¬ 
hasye tv ity avasthita or rahasye tu vyavasthita. A further possibility is to keep the text as it is (ra¬ 
hasye ti vyavasthita) and to interpret ti as iti, or to divide the text differently ( rahasyeti vyavasthita ) 
and interpret rahasya as an adjective. Another possibility could be to interpret rahasye <’>ti as arsa 
formulation for atirahasye. 

34 mahasukhah \ MS^ C (cf. also below, 1.11b, 4.38d, 6.20d, 8.15d, 11.24b) ] mahasukha | MS“ C 

35 || MS^ ] | MS“ C 

36 vajramrtasamadhibhih MS ] Sribhanu’s comm, suggests the reading vajramrtasamddhina 
(kim ahety aha — vajramrtasamadhinetyadi \ [...] vajrdmrtasamddhina kartrbhutena he- 
tubhutena vd yad rahasyam tattvam tat prakatlkrtam |, fol. 3r2.«) 

37 11 MS-p c ] | MS“ C 
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ratikridasamayogair gI(0)tavadyavikurvanaih 38 1 
sidhyate acirad evam 39 tantram vajramrtam param | 
amrtam sukram ity uktam tatprasutam 40 jagattrayam 41 1| (6) 
tasyaham sadhanam 42 [lv 5 ] vaksye tvatpriyartham 43 varanane | 44 
kathayami samasena tat me nigaditam sr(0)nu 45 <|>| (7) 
sarvasatvahitarthaya yogayogamrtam 46 varam 47 1 
yam jnatva mucyate ksipram yogi samsarabandhanat <|>| (8) 
aprakasyam mahajnanam siddhi[lv6]trailokyasadhanam 48 1 
kayavakcittasiddhyartham 49 sadhakanam sukhavaham <|>| (9) 
vajrapadma(0)samayogair vajramrtasamudbhavam | 
cumbayed bhagapadmam tu vajram cumbayet mamaki || (10) 
ity aha bhagavan vajr! vajramrtamahasukhah | 
tada 50 tu[fols 2-5 missing] [...] 


38 Read °vadya° ? 

39 The commentary by Srlbhanu suggests a reading sevyate acirad devi: [...] sevyate \ ebhih 
karanaih nispa[3v3]dyate \ pratibhasagocaro bhaved ity arthah \ acirad iti cumbanadyanantaram 
| deviti sambodhane | kim sevyata ity aha — tantram ityadi \ (fol. 3 V 2 - 3 ). Although the reading 
evam is confirmed by the Tibetan translation [de Itar), the locution acirad eva (sometimes in 
connection with the verb sidhyati ) is frequent in Sanskrit literature. One could conjecture that 
the original reading acirad eva was subsequently misinterpreted as acira deva ( acira and acirad 
are possible alternatives in this register of the Sanskrit language) and then as acira(d) devil devi, 
which is found in Sribhanu’s pratikas. 

40 tatprasutam em. (cf. above, introduction p. 413) ] tatprasuta 0 MS 

41 jagattrayam em. (cf. above, introduction p. 413) ] jagatrayam MS (note, however, that this 
reading is attested in primary sources, although rarely [cf. e.g. ad Saradatilakatantra 17.118, ed. 
p. 703], and could perhaps be retained) 

42 sadhanam em. ] sadhanam ato MS 

43 tvatpriyartham em. (see next note) ] tvatpriyarthe MS 

44 Cf. the parallels in Svacchandatantra 5.2ab (ed. vol. 3, p. 2): samasat kathayisyami tvatpriyar- 
tham varanane, in the Nisvasakarika (transcript, pp. 361, 366, 582): tad aham sampravaksyami 
tvatpriyartham varanane, and in Vinasikhatantra 339ab (ed. p. 83): esa ekaksarah proktas tvat- 
priyartham varanane. 

45 srnu MS^ ] srnuh MS 0 ' 

46 yogayogamrtam MS and Sribhanu’s comm, (yogeti devatayogah \ tasminn api yogo bhavana 
tadartham amr[tn 2 ]tam saram |, fol. 4n-2) ] *yogavajramrtam T ( sbyor ba’i rdo rje bdud rtsi ) ] 

47 varam MS ] param is the reading supported by Sribhanu’s comm. 

48 siddhi 0 MS ] siddham is the reading supported by Sribhanu’s comm, (siddham iti prakrtisi- 
ddham, fol. 4r3) 

49 °artham em. ] °artha° MS 

50 tada MS ] tatas Sribhanu’s comm. 
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[Chapter 2 - Tattvayogajnananirdesa] 


[Chapter 3 - Mantrotpattinirdesa] 


[[svahakaras tu mamakyah sarvasiddhipradayikah | (20ab)]] 51 


[Chapter 4 - Homavidhinirdesa] 


[[ 52 tatas tu vilikhen mantrl 53 homakundam 54 pramanatah | 
santikam vartulam karyam hastamatram tu stitrayet || 13 || 
ardhahastam khaned bhumau svetarangam tu dapayet | 
parsvayos tu samalikhya cakrakaram samantatah || 14 || 
paustikam tu dvihastakam ekahastam tatah khanet | 
caturasram samamtena lekhyam ca pltagairikaih 55 1| 15 || 
abhicarukam 56 trikonam tu vimsatyangulavistaram | 
khanitva vimsatyardham ca jvalamalakulam likhet || 16 || 
ardhacandram samalekhyam vasyakarsanayos tatha | 
homakundam samuddistam disabhagam 57 vinirdiset || 17 || 
uttarabhimukho bhtitva mantrl santikam arabhet | 
paustikam tu sada ptirve abhicaram tu daksi]][6rjne | (18) 


51 On this line see above, note 8 and Omi 2013,150-149 [17-18]. 

52 Stanzas 13-21, 23-24 are quoted with some different readings in Sadhanamala 180, pp. 368- 
370, in trod, with the word apare. The same quote continues with the following stanzas, as if they 
belonged to the same source: na hi homakarmanah sahkhyam ye caiva vadanti ca \ ta acarya 
mahasanta buddhasasanasammatah || ragacetasas tv anye ca dvesinah paradusakah | garvita 
mohayuktas te varjita buddhasasane ||. 

53 mantrl em. based on T ( shags pas ) ] mantram Sadhanamala 

54 °laindam em. ] °lainda° MS 

55 °gairikaih em. on the basis of Sribhanu’s comm. ] °gaurikaih Sadhanamala 

56 abhicarukam em. on the basis of Sribhanu’s comm. ] abhicarakam Sadhanamala 

57 disabhagam em. on the basis of Sribhanu’s comm, (karmartham digvibhagam nirdestum aha 
— di[19vi,]sdbhdgam ityadi | disabhagah suprasiddhah ||, fol. 19 V 3 - 4 ) ] diso bhagam Sadhanamala 
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pascime vasyam evoktam akarsanoccatanan tatha 58 1 
abhicarukam sada 59 (0) krsnam pancaramgena 60 vasyayoh | (19) 
tilatandulaksirena 61 ghrtena madhuna saha | 
pancamrtaniyuktena 62 santike paustike 63 juhet 6 ' 1 1 ( 20 ) 
samidhani [ 6 ri] ca sarvani kslravrksasugandhayoh | 
bhaksyan nanavidham 65 dadyat balim va sarva( 0 )bhautikam 66 1 ( 21 ) 
datavyam herukamudrair balim yat kimcit sadhakaih | 
sidhyate 67 yogino nityam yat kincit mana-ipsitam 68 1 ( 22 ) 
santikam saratkale tu 69 [ 6 x 3 ] hemante paustikan tatha | 
grlsme <’>bhicarukarmani 70 kuryat sarvani sadhakah 71 1 (0) (23) 
pradose santikam proktam pratytise paustikan tatha | 
madhyahne arddharatre va prakuryad abhicarukam {sada} 72 1 (24) 
htimkarena tu nispadya kundama[ 6 r 4 ]dhye svadevatam <|> 
vaktram prasaritam 73 dhyatva ahutim tatra dapayet | (25) 
laksyam 74 tu a( 0 )hutim dadyat pratyaksam agratam 75 bhavet | 
prathamam avahayed agnim 76 sarvadevatapujitam | 


58 pascime vasyam evoktam akarsanoccatanan tatha MS T ] pascime tu sada proktam 
akarsoccatanadikam Sadhanamald 

59 sada Sadhanamald T ] tada MS 

60 °ramgena em. ] °ramgena MS Sadhanamald 

61 °tandulaksirena Sadhanamald ] °tandulaksirena MS 

62 pancamrtaniyuktena MS ] pahcamrtena yuktena Sadhanamald 

63 santike paustike em. supported by Srlbhanu’s comm, (etani samidhani santike paustike ju- 
huyat, fol. 19v<)) ] santikam paustikam MS Sadhanamald 

64 juhet MS T ] matam Sadhanamald 

65 bhaksyan nanavidham MS ] bhaksyam nanavidhim Sadhanamald; bhaksair nanavidhair 
Srlbhanu’s comm. 

66 sarvabhautikam MS Srlbhanu’s comm. ] sarvabhautikam Sadhanamald 

67 sidhyate em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ( tena kim bhavatity aha — sidhyata ityadi \ 
evam krte yogino manasepsitam sidhyate sampadyate ||, fol. 20r-J ] sidhyante MS 

68 mana-ipsitam MS ] manasepsitam Sribhanu’s comm, (perhaps better) 

69 The letters tkale t are partly damaged (cf. Sribhanu’s comm.: saratkale ’svinakarttikau, fol. 
26r«). 

70 ’bhicaru° MS ] 'bhicara° Sadhanamald 

71 sadhakah Sadhanamald ] sadhakaih MS 

72 abhicarukam sada MS ( contra metrum, but sada is represented in T) ] abhicarakam Sadha- 
namala 

73 prasaritam em. ] prasaritam MS 

74 laksyam MS ] laksam Sribhanu’s comm, (equally possible) 

75 agratam (T: mdun du) sic for agrato ? 

76 agnim em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ] agni MS 
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divyamalakulam raudram buddhabodhiprasadhakam | (26) 
om 77 [ 6 r 5 ] 

ehy 78 ehi tvayavasyagnau pratyaksam siddhidayakam | 
trailokyapujitam raudram bra( 0 )hmavisnunamaskrtam | 
grhltva tv 79 idam arghan ca padyam {ca} dravyam 80 savajrinam | (27) 
om hum hum phat phat svaha || 

arghan tu prathamam dadyat pasca[ 6 r 6 ]t puspan nivedayet || (28) 
om 

divyapuspam suraktan ca {|} divyagandhasusobhanam | 
pra( 0 )ticcha adya me puspa asmin samnihito bhava 81 1 
puspamantrah || (29) 
om 

dlpanam jvalanam 82 dlptam durgatlnam bhayapaham | 
divyacaksukaram 83 dhanyam [ 6 vJ dlpam asmai praticchati | 
dlpamantrah 11 (30) 
om 

candanan ca sakarpuram dlpasaugandhikam 8 ' 1 ( 0 ) subham | 
samnidhyakaranam 85 dhupam 86 asmai praticchatu | sannihito bhava 87 1 
dhupamantrah 11 (31) 
om 

nanadivyasugandhan ca nanakarpura{vi}bhusitam | 

na[ 6 v 2 ]nahumkarasambhutam idam gandham 88 praticchatu ]| (32) 

adau ptijavidhanan tu agnikrta( 0 )suniscayam | 

pascad uccarayed vidyam japya mantrasvadevatam | (33) 

geyanrtyopaharena kridayantam anekadha | 

ganam 89 santosayet puja vi[ 6 v 3 ]dyam 90 sadhakam eva ca | (34) 


77 om conj. supported by T and Sribhanu’s comm. ] damaged in MS 

78 ehy damaged in MS 

79 tv em. ] tu MS 

80 dravyam ] *savyam T (g.yon ) 

81 samnihito bhava em. ] sa vihito bhava MS 

82 jvalanam em. ] jvalanam MS 

83 divya° em. ] divyam MS 

84 °saugandhikam em. ] °saugandhika° MS (contra metrum) 

85 samnidhya° em. ] sanidhya 0 MS 

86 dhupam MS pc ] bhupam MS^ 

87 bhava em. ] bhavah MS 

88 gandham em. ] gandha MS 

89 ganam em. ] gana MS 

90 vidyam em. ] vidya MS 
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yadicchet siddhim atmanam kayavakcittasadhanam | 91 
pujya vi(0)sarjaye devam agnim vajradharam gurum | (35) 
om 

agnaye 92 sadhitam karmam sarvasatvasukhavaham | 
kayavakcittasiddhyartham 93 devatanam tu palanam | (36) 
ga[ 6 v 4 ]ccha 94 agneya {sujsaumyena santim kuru mahldhara 95 1 
sadhakanan tu sarvesam stha( 0 )varanan ca jangamam | 
mama punyaphalam bhotu mantrasiddhiprado bhavet || (37) 
a a | i 11 u u r r 111 e ai o au | am ah | hum [ 6 v 5 ] hah svaha || 
ity aha bhagavan 96 vajrl vajramrtamahasukhah | (38) 
sarvatathaga( 0 )takayavakcittavajri vajramrtamahasukhah || 
vajramrtamahatantre homavidhinirdeso nama caturthah || o || 

[Chapter 5 - Karmaprasaranirdesa ] 

uktam homa[ 6 v 6 ]vidhanan 97 ca amjanam kathayami 98 te | 
mahamedena varttan" ca kapale grhna ( 0 ) kajjalam |<|> ( 1 ) 
ultikasya siram 100 dagdhva 101 maharaktena bhavayet | 
nisayan tu supistitva 102 suksmacurnnani karayet |<|> (2) 
grdhrapadan 103 atipurya [fol. 7 missing] [...] 


91 The same line occurs below: 6.14ab. 

92 agnaye Sribhanu’s comm. (sarvakarmasa[21r6]manyavisarjanamantram aha — om agnaye 
sadhitam karma sarvasattvasukhavaham ityadi |, fol. 21 rs-t.) ] agneya MS 

93 °siddhya° em. ] °sidhya° MS^; °sadhya° MS“ C 

94 The aksara ga is damaged. 

95 mahldhara em. ] mahldhara MS 

96 bhagavan em. (see also below, chapters 6, 8,10-11) ] bhagavan MS 

97 homa° supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ( adhuna karmaprasaram upaksipann aha — uktam 
homavidhanam ityadi, fol. 28r?) ] unclear (damaged) in the MS 

98 kathayami em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ( te tava kathayami, fol. 28r?) ] kathayisyami 
MS (contra metrum) 

99 Sic for varttim ? 

100 Sic for siro (sirah) ? See below, next note. 

101 dagdhva em. supported by T (bsregs nas ) and Sribhanu’s comm, (ata ulukasiro mastakam 
dagdhva maharaktena bhavayitva [...], fol. 21r9) ] dagdha MS 

102 supistitva em. supported by T ( btags nas ) ] supirthitva MS 

103 grdhrapadan em. supported by T ( bya rgod rje har) and Sribhanu’s comm. ] gradhrapadran 
MS 
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[Chapter 6 - Vajrahumkarasadhananirdesa] 


<catu> [ 8 ri]rbahum samalekhyam dvayor 104 bahoh 105 kucagraham | 
vidyas tu 106 trimukha sarve dvara( 0 )palas 107 tathamkusah <|>| (6) 
puspadhtipam tatha dlpam gandhan capi 108 samalikhet | 
lasya malyam tatha gitam nrtyam caiva tu sadbhujam <|>| (7) 
vamse 109 caiva [ 8 r 2 ] samalekhyam sarvavlna makundayoh | 
muraja vadyam tatha sarve samalekhyam ( 0 ) tu mandale || ( 8 ) 
vajramrtamahatantre sthapayed bhadrakalpikan 110 1 
dvibhujam ekavaktran tu bhadrakalpikam eva ca <|>| (9) 
agratah 111 sadhakam likhet 112 [ 8 ra] sarvalamkarabhusitam | 
aksastitram 113 tatha vajram ghantan capi samalikhet ( 0 ) <|>| (10) 
balibalyopaharena madyapanarasotsavaih 114 <|> 
krsnastamyam caturdasyam patayec ctirni 115 mandale <|>| (11) 
carum krtva 116 tu madhye tu yadicchet siddhi[ 8 r 4 ]m uttamam | 
sadhayed vajrahumkaram mantram 117 ekaksaram vibhum <|>| (12) 
acarye pujayet pa( 0 )scad atmanam rajyam eva ca | 
matrm dadya bhaginyam 118 tu bharyam 119 duhitam eva ca <|>| (13) 
yadicchet siddhim atmanam kayavakcittasadhanam | 120 
sadha[ 8 r 5 ]niyam 121 sada mantri trailokyoddharanam sada || (14) 


104 dvayor conj. supported by Srlbhanu’s comm. ] dvitiye MS 

105 bahoh em. ] baho MS 

106 vidyas tu corr. supported by Srtbhanu’s comm. ] vidyabhis MS 

107 dvarapalas em. supported by Srlbhanu’s comm. ] dvarapalas MS 

108 capi em. ] capi MS 

109 vamse is partly damaged and not clearly readable. 

110 bhadrakalpikan corr. supported by Srlbhanu’s comm. ] bhadram kalpitam MS 

111 agratah em. ] agrata MS 

112 likhet conj. ] l.ikhy. MS 

113 aksasutram em. ] aksasutra MS 

114 madyapana 0 MS ] madyamamsa 0 is the reading suggested by Sribhanu’s comm. 

115 patayec curni (or pataye curni) conj. (cf. T: rdul tshon gdab) ] pataye MS (contra metrum) 

116 carum krtva conj. (cf. Srlbhanu’s comm.: humkarena pasumpistakamayam cchagalam ma- 
hisam purusam va patayitva [24n] carum kuryat |, fol. 24n-2) ] carutva MS 

117 mantram em. (cf. Srlbhanu’s comm.: mantram ekaksaram iti humkaram japet, fol. 24n) ] 
mantra MS 

118 bhaginyam MS pc ] bhaginya MS“ C 

119 bharyam em. ] bharya MS 

120 The same line occurs above: 4.35ab. 

121 °niyam MS pc ] °niya MS“ C 
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mandalam vajrasatvasya vajramrta( 0 )vinirgatam | 
pancamrtasamayuktam sarvadurgatinasanam <|>| (15) 
vajracchatasamayogaih 122 srlvajrahumkarasadhanam | 
kathitam yogayo[ 8 r 6 ]ginam 123 bodhicittavikurvanam <|>| (16) 
kurvlta mandate kridam 124 vidyaya 125 capy aneka( 0 )dha | 
bhagamadhye {tu} samasvadya vlro yo mantrasamsthitah 126 <|>| (17) 
vaktrena cumbayet padmam amrtam sukram eva ca | 
na tatra-m-uddharet sthane ka[ 8 vi]rasyangulinaiva ca 127 <|>| (18) 
uddharitva vinasye tu na vlryan na ca vai phalam | 
uddhari(0)tva mahavidya 128 cumbayitva tu vajrinam <|>| (19) 
sidhyate tasya buddhatvam 129 amrtam sukrarupinam 11 
ity aha bhagavan vajri vajramrtamahasu[ 8 v 2 ]khah || (20) 

sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajri vajramrtamahasukhah | vajramr( 0 )tamahatantre 
vajrahumkarasadhananirdeso nama sasthah 11 | [ 

[Chapter 7 - Geyanrtydbhisekatattvavabodhanirdesa] 

tatas tu mamakl devi ratikrldavyavasthita | 
krtamjalina[ 8 v 3 ]maskarair idam gltam udaharet <|>| ( 1 ) 
asitabjavapur vlram vlrair anyaih 130 pari( 0 )vrtam | 
mudraganasamayuktam vajramrta namamy aham 131 <|>| (2) 
saradgaganasampraptam 132 kokilabhrhganaditam <|> 


122 °samayogaih em. ] °samayogaih MS 

123 °yoginam em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ] °yoginyam MS (sic for °yoginindm ? cf. T: 
rnal ’byorpa dan rnal ’byor ma’i || byansems mam parsprulpargsuns ||, D 23rs-6) 

124 kridam em. ] krida MS 

125 vidyaya em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ( kridam iti suratakridam \ vidya prag ukta 
candaladikanya devatirupa taya sahanekadha nanavidham suratakridam sampadayet sadhayed 
iti bhavah ||, fol. 24vi) ] vidyaya MS 

126 viro yo mantrasamsthitah conj. (cf. T: gah dag dpa’ bo shags la gnas ||, and Sribhanu’s 
comm.: viro hakaratmakavajramrtam tatsthanavaktrena jihvaya sparsardgasvadanadikam 
krtva [...], fol. 24v2) ] viraveyai mantrasamsthita MS 

127 karasyahgulinaiva ca conj. ] karabhyam ahgulim eva ca MS ( contra metrum) 

128 Note that according to Srlbhanu this compound has to be interpreted as a vocative: 
mahavidyeti sambodhane \ (fol. 24v/,). 

129 buddhatvam em. ] buddhatvamm MS 

130 virair anyair conj. ] viramanyair MS 

131 namamy aham conj. (see below stt. 3-4, 6) ] namamye MS 

132 sarad° em. ] saram MS; cf. T: ston gyi nam mkha’ dan ’dra ba 
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subhagam suratarudham 133 vajramr[ 8 v 4 ]ta namamy aham || (3) 

fsarvam sarva anarupamf sarvajnam sarvasauhrdam | 

samyagindriya(0)margena vajramrta namamy aham 11 (4) 

traidhatuka-m-asesasya vajramrtam anopamam 134 1 

caturvimsanmahavidya B5 atiragena ragayet <||> [ 8 v 5 ] (5) 

samapulakitamgo 136 hi {sarvabuddhakrtalayet | 

sarvasiddhikarah srlman } 137 ( 0 ) vajramrta namamy aham <|>| ( 6 ) 

dala mluppara™ saman ttradt tuhum tathagatu vajju m <|> 

mahum m anuraaisuratasuha™ jjem m tihuane m sahasi [8V6] kajju || (7 ) 144 

sunna nirahjana paramapadi v '-‘ tuhum akkharu vajja anai <]> 

jjo fpacche ( 0 ) edit sacaracara m tgaetif tuhum kaii samsara hojai \\ ( 8) 147 

anena glyamanena vajranrtyavikurvanaih | 

bharatl sandhald 148 caiva lu 149 [fol. 9 missing] [...] (9) 


[[ 150 tisthate niscalam vidya amrtam dhyanam arabhet | 
dhyayate paramam tattvam amrtam bindurupinam 11 (13) 
khamadhye sasisamkasam sunyatattvam udahrtam | 


133 suratarudham em. ] suratarutam MS 

134 anopamam em. based on T ( dpe med) and Sribhanu’s comm. (cf. BHSD p. 37) ] anomayam 
MS 

135 °vimsan° em. ] °vimsat° MS 

136 °pulakitamgo em. ] °pulukitamge MS 

137 The two padas 6bc are not translated into Tibetan and are not commented on by Srtbhanu. 

138 The syllable da is post correctionem ; the ante correctionem reading is unclear. 

139 vajju em. ] vajja MS 

140 mahum em. ] muhum MS 

141 °suha em. ] °subha MS 

142 jjem em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm, (jem iti yena mamanuragena hetuna, fol. 25 V 2 ) ] jjo 
MS 

143 tihuane MS pc ] tuhudne MS^ 

144 Chaya: dalam nilotpalasya syamah [...] tvam tathagato vajri \ mam anuragaya suratasukha 
yena tribhuvane sadhayasi karyam || 

145 °padi em. ] °pati MS 

146 sacaracara em. ] sacaraera MS 

147 Chaya: sunyam nirahjanam paramapadam tvam aksaram vajram anadi \ yah sacaracarah 
[...] tvam katham samsare jay ate || 

148 The letter k is not perfectly readable. 

149 The syllable lu is hardly readable. 

150 Stanzas 13 to 15 are quoted by Ratnalcarasanti in the Gunavati, ed. p. 18 {ad Mahamayatantra 
1.21). Cf. also Omi 2013:140 [27] and above, introduction, p. 413. 
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aksayam avyayam suksmam vajrasattvam anahatam 11 (14) 
nabhimadhye sthito devah karnikagudhagocare | 
sravate sukrarupena bhagalingantare sthitah || (15)]] 


[Chapter 8 - Srlherukotpattinirdesa ] 

[...] [lOrJvrtam <|>| (4) 

mahasmasananilayam mantraphetkaranaditam 151 1 
bhutavetadasam(0)ghais ca krldamanam smasanakaih <|>| (5) 
tatas tu sendrakan devan brahmavisnumahesvaran | 
bhaksamanam 152 mahavajri srlherukaru[ 10 r 2 ]pam udvahet <|>| (6) 
sotkata prathama vidya vikata candali dombika | (0) 
pingala kulinl ugra damn! castaml smrta 153 <|>| (7) 
japyamanam idam mantram nrtyamana tu gapayet | 
damstrotkatamahabhl[10r 3 ]mam 154 antrasragdamabhusitam <|>| (8) 
bhaksamanam mahamansam srlheruka namamy 155 a(0)ham | 156 
japyamantram 157 pravaksyami sadhakanam hitaya vai <|>| (9) 
trtlya ca trtlyan tu saptaml ca caturthake | 
saptama ca trtlyan tu [ 1 Or/,] dvau 158 dvaupada niyojayet <|>| (10) 
sakalam tatvasamyuktam phatkarena vibhusi(0)tam | 
sastha 159 caturthakoddhrtya saptamadyena asanam <|>| (11) 
trayodasasamakrantam {antra} svahantam mantram uddharet | 
adau vairoca[10r 5 ]nam dadyat mtilamantram tu heruke <|>| (12) 
asyaiva mantrarajasya mahatmyam sr(0)nu mamakl | 
sakrjjaptena mantrena trailokyan nasayet ksanat <|>| (13) 
traidhatukam asesan tu bhaksayed avisankitah | 
sarvaka[10r6]mamdada hy esa srlherukasamo bhavet || (14) 
ity aha bhagavan vajrl vajra(0)mrtamahasukhah | (15) 


151 °naditam MS (cf. Kalikakulapancasatika 1.5d) ] em. °nddinam ? 

152 bhaksamanam em. ] bhaksamanam MS 

153 smrta em. ] smrtah MS 

154 damstro 0 em. ] damstro° MS 

155 namamy MS pc ] ramamy MS“ C 

156 Verses 8cd-9ab are quoted in Sadhanamala 239 ( Mahamayasadhana ), ed. vol. 2, p. 462. 

157 japya° MS ] japa° is the reading supported by Sribhanu’s comm. 

158 dvau em. ] dvo MS 

159 sastha em. ] sasthya MS 
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sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajri vajramrtamahasukhah | vajramrtamahatantre 
srlherukotpatti[10vi]nirdeso namastamah || o || 

[Chapter 9 - Sri-amrtakundali-utpattinirdesa] 

athatah sampravaksyami rtipam amrtaku(0)ndall 160 1 
trimukham sadbhujam raudram krsnabhinnanjanaprabham <|>| (1) 
jvalamalakulam candam pingalaksim pingaloj<j>valam <|> 
mahavighnasama[ 10 v 2 ]krantam parastidyatapaninam 161 <|>| (2) 
musalam vajrapasan ca vamahastena da(0)rjinl 162 1 
tarjayam sarvadustanam panau khadgan tu bhavayet <|>| (3) 
vidyastakasamayuktam dvarapalasamanvitam | 
bhavayed guhyapadmam [IOV 3 ] tu vidya 163 castau dale nyaset <|>| (4) 
amrta amrtavajra ca amrta a(0)mrtalocana | 
aprameya ca surtipa ca varuna sukhasadhanl <|>| (5) 
trimukha sadbhuja sarve disasu vidisasu ca | 
pamkaj 0 [ 10v/ ( ] dyatapanina 

nrtyamana ca te devyo visvartipadharapradah 164 <|>| (6) 

hasante (0) kilikilayante mantrarajam anusmaret 165 1 

punar vairocanan dadyat tat padam paripurayet <|>| (7) 

prathama tu dvitlyam tu stinyam a[ 10 v 5 ]sanasamyutam | 

sunyam stinyam 166 samakrantam 167 mantram 168 svahantayojitam <|>| (8) 

atyanta(0)suratayogaih amrta amrtam utthitam | 


160 According to Sribhanu’s commentary, this line runs more smoothly as follows: athanyam 
sampravaksyami rupam amrtalaindaleh (cf. fol. 3 OV 3 ). The form amrtakundaleh for amrtakundali- 
nah is attested in for instance Abhayakaragupta’s Vajravali (Kalasadhivasanavidhi). For the 
reading athanyam, cf. also st. 10.1a. 

161 parasu° em. supp. by T and by Sribhanu’s comm. ( daksine parasukhadgavajram \ vame 
tarjjanikamusalapasam ca |, fol. 30v6) ] paruso° MS (usually parusa, ‘arrow’, is not part of 
Amrtakundalin’s iconography, cf. Lokesh Chandra 2000, 325-328) 

162 darjini sic for tarjani 

163 vidya sic for vidyas ? 

164 °pradah em. ] °prada MS 

165 anusmaret MS ] read samuddharet ? Cf. T: dbyuh bar bya 

166 sunyam sunyam is also the reading supported by the commentarial literature (cf. Sribhanu’s 
tika, fol. 31rg; Vimalabhadra’s comm. D, fol. 15r2-3; *Gunabhadra’s comm. D, fol. 5 OV 1 - 2 ). In the 
canonical translation we read steh pas steh nas (D) / ston pas steh nas (P), which could reflect a 
reading like sunyopari. However, it is likely that steh ( ston in P) is a transmissional error for ston. 

167 samakrantam em. ] akrantam MS 

168 mantram em. ] mantra MS 
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amrta amrtayogena sadhayed amrtakundalim <|>| (9) 
sidhyante 169 acirat tasya 170 sa[10v6]rvarthah 171 sarvasiddhibhih | 
naro va yadi va narl smarate {a}mrtakunda(0)lim <|>| (10) 
tasya hastatale sarvam trailokyam sacaracaram | 
dhyayate nityakale 172 tu vajramrtamahasukhah 173 <|>| (11) 

sarvatathagatakayavakcitta[llri]vajn vajramrtamahasukhah | vajramrtamahatantre 
srI-amrtakundali-u(0)tpattinirdeso nama navamah || o || 

[Chapter 10 - Vetalasadhananirdesa ] 

athanyam sampravaksyami mahavetalasadhanam | 
krsnastamyam caturdasyam ekalimge catu[llr 2 ]spathe 174 <|>| (1) 
ekavrkse smasane va nadltire ca parvate | 
sadhayet sarvakarya(0)ni vetalotthapanan 175 tatha <|>| (2) 
sarvalaksanasamptirnna udbandhanamrta tu ya | 
matamgl dombika 176 svapakl ca nirvrana 177 carusobhana 178 [lira] | (3) 
dvatrmsam 179 ca saumya pancavimsatyabda prastita | 
valesu grhyate mrtaka stri(0)ya (4) 
snapayet divyatoyena mantrausadhi{sa}salilakaih | 
svetacandanakarpuraih kuryat tasya vilepanam | 
ptijayet puspadhtipais ca vi[llr 4 ]citrani balim 180 dapayet 181 1 (5) 
mahatailenabhyajya 182 sarsapair mukha tadayet | (0) 
mandalam alikhyet tatra srlherukasya sadhakah | (6) 
arddhacandram 183 kapalakhyam aptirya dhanusakrtim | 


169 sidhyante em. ] sidhyate MS 

170 tasya MS (partly damaged) ] *tena T (de yis) 

171 sarvarthah em. ] sarvartha MS 

172 nityakale em. (T: dus rtag par ni ) ] nrtyakale MS 

173 °sukhah em. ] °sukha MS 

174 catuspathe conj. (T: lam mdo ) ] .... spathe MS (only the hook of the two broken aksaras is 
visible) 

175 vetalo° em. ] vettalo° MS 

176 dombika em. ] dombika MS 

177 nirvrana em. supported by Srtbhanu’s comm. ( nirvranety aksata |, fol. 32n) ] nirvana MS 

178 The upper part of °na is not clearly readable; the reading °ni is also possible. 

179 The aksara dva is partly damaged. 

180 Read vicitrair bali ? 

181 Cf. Hevajratantra 1.10.26a. 

182 Corr. to mahatailena abhyajya ? 

183 arddha° em. ] arddha 0 MS 
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astavidyasamayuktam kapalai[llr 5 ]r upasobhitam | (7) 

asrava tu kapalani sarvah 184 khatvangadharinyah 185 1 

trimukha (0) raudrarupas tu sadbhujah 186 khadgapanayah | (8) 

bahyato mandalasyasya dvarapalan prakalpayet | 

gokarnno 187 hastikarnnas ca sumukhyo [lire] durmukhas tatha | (9) 

pasamkusadhara raudra vikatotkatabhlsanah | 

dvibhuja (0) ekavaktras tu puspapuja samalikhet | (10) 

vidya sa tu vicitrani mandalapuja samalikhet | 

tatas tu sadhako vlro 188 herukaru[llvi]pam udvahet | (11) 

mahasamkhair alamkrtya kapalamalasekharam | 

damarukam vaha(0)yet tatra nrtyamanah 189 puram viset | (12) 

mantraih f samudvahehasf tu phatkaram 190 tatra japayet 191 1 

ptijayet mandalam divyam 192 maharaktena proksayet 193 1 [IIV 2 ] (13) 

srlherukamahamantram japamanas tu sadhakah | 

krodhavistan tu garjantam 194 ve(0)tado 195 ravam uccaret 196 1 (14) 

{tasya} na bhetavyam tada mantrl srlherukam anusmaret <|> 

utthitatas tu vetalah 197 sadhakam idam abravlt | (15) 

kim karmam [IIV 3 ] tu mahavlra dehi {me} ajnan ca vajrinah | 

khadgam anjana patalam kheca(0)ratvam jiglsinam 198 1 (16) 199 

yad icchet sadhakasyapi tat karman ca prasadhayet | 

tatas tu sadhako brtiyat yasya yat manasepsitam 200 1 (17) 


184 sarvah em. ] sarve MS 

185 °dharinyah em. ] °dharina MS 

186 sadbhujah em. ] sadbhuja MS 

187 gokarnno em. ] gokarnnam MS 

188 viro em. ] vira MS 

189 nrtyamanah em. ] nrtyamano MS 

190 Read phetkaram ? Cf. Srlbhanu’s comm.: pravisya tatra caturdiksuphetkaram dadyat, fol. 32vi. 

191 japayet (or dapayet ) em. (Isaacson) ] tapayet MS 

192 divyam em. ] divya MS 

193 The letter t is partly broken. 

194 Read garjanto ? 

195 vetado em. ] vetada MS 

196 uccaret em. supported by T (sgrogs byed) and Srlbhanu’s tika (japamaneti sarsapais 
tadyamano vetalo ravam uccaret , fol. 32vi) ] uddharet MS 

197 vetalah em. ] vetalam MS 

198 jigisinam em. ] jigisinam MS (the anusvara is almost unreadable and could have been rubbed out) 

199 Note that pada 16d occurs several times in the Brahmayamala (e.g. 11.76b, 74.188b). 

200 manasepsitam em. (cf. Sribhanu’s comm.: tato bruyad iti sadhakena manasepsitam vak- 
tavyam, fol. 32 V 3 ) ] manepsitam MS 
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prasadha|llv/,]yet <tat> sarvan tu mulapadma 201 tu mamakl | 
vetalasadhanam mukhyam vajramrtavini(0)rgatam | (18) 
kayavakcittasiddhyartham 202 sadhakanam sukhavaham || 
ity aha bhagavan vajri vajramrtamahasukhah <|> (19) 

sarvatathagatakayava[llv 5 ]kcittavajramrtamahasukhah <|> vajramrtamahatantre 
vetalasadhano nama (0) nirdeso dasamah 11 o 11 

[Chapter 11 - Pahcamrtasadhanopayanirdesa\ 

tatas tu bhagavan vajri vajramrtamahasukhah | 
vajrapadmasamayogais ttisnlbhutva vyavasthitah <|>| (1) 
no[llV6]svasen 203 na ca kampe na nirlksen na ca bhasate | 
param 204 samadhisam{a}panno 205 ma(0)makl puna prcchati <|>| (2) 
bhagavan 206 suksmavajram 207 tu sarvasatvahrdi sthitam 208 1 
katham kena prakarena tat tatvam upalabhyate <|>| (3) 
tatas tu bhagava[12ri]n 209 vajri vajramrtamahasukhah | 
hasamana 210 idam vakyam netram udghatya cabravl(0)t 11 (4) 
ptirvam tu 211 kathitam tatvam amrtam sukrarupinam | 
svadayet sada nityam pancamrtasamanvitam <|>| (5) 
ekaikasya tu mahatmyam dravyanam 212 [ 12 r 2 ] srnu mamakl | 
prathamam prasayec chukram jnanajneyaprasadhakam 213 <|>| (6) 


201 mulapadma is not clearly visible. 

202 °siddhy° em. (cf. Srlbhanu’s comm.: devatanam kayavakcittasiddhyartham , fol. 32vd ] 
°sddhy° MS 

203 nosvasen em. ] nosvasem MS (the syllable no is partly broken) 

204 param em. (see next note) ] paramam MS 

205 Note that the hypermetrical reading °samapanno is confirmed by Sribhanu’s comm.: 
asadharanatvat par ah samadhis tarn samapanno [33rJ visayikrtavan |, fols 32v<>-33ri. 

206 bhagavan em. supported by Sribhanu’s tika ( bhagavann iti sambodha[33i2]ne, fol. 33n-2) ] 
bhagavan MS 

207 suksma° em. ] suksma 0 MS 

208 sthitam em. ] sthitah MS 

209 bhagavan em. ] bhagan MS 

210 hasamana em. ] hasamanam MS 

211 purvam tu MS ] Sribhanu’s tika supports the reading purvam te (purvam itiprathamanirdese 
| te tava maya kathitam, fol. 33rd 

212 dravyanam em. ] dravyana MS (the edge of the folio is broken and it is possible that the 
anusvara was originally present above the syllable na) 

213 jhanajheya 0 em. (see st. 10b below) ] jhanajheyam MS ♦ prasadhakam em. ] prasadhakam 
MS ( contra metrum ) 
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kayavakri(0)ttasiddhyartham 214 maharaktam prasadhayet | 
kanyayas 215 tu sada grhyam 216 yasya tasya priyapi va <|>| (7) 
sarvakaryakaro hy esa maharaktam tu mama[ 12 r 3 ]kl | 
hathamrtyuvanam 217 prapya mahamamsan 218 tu aharet || (8) 
stilam udbaddhakam vapi (0) rane va yas tu ghatitah | 
bhaksaye drdhagambhlra 219 ayurarogyavarddhanam <|>| (9) 
kamadam saukhyadam caiva buddhabodhiprasadhakam | 
vajrasattva[12r/,]m 220 ivayusyam sarvakamaphalapradam <|>| (10) 
vajrodakam purlsan tu atmavidya tu bhaksa(0)yet | 
stiksmacurnnan {tu} tatah krtva maharaktena bhavayet 11 (11) 
pratyuse tu sada karyam pradose madhyahne tathaiva ca 221 1 
triskalam bhaksaye[^rsjd 222 yogi pibed vajrodakan tatah <|>| (12) 
dine dine tu mamakya sadhayed yas tu sadhakah | (0) 
nirvyadhl 223 tu bhavet kayam jararogavinasanam <|>| (13) 
saubhagyam suvapustejo 22 ' 1 rajadvare jayavaham 225 1 
sarvakamandada hy esa 226 pravarata[12r6]tvan 227 tu prapyate 228 <|>| (14) 
sa yogi sa ca sarvajno 229 vajrasatvagunair yutah 230 1 
ragadvesa(0)vinirmukto lobha-Irsya ca varjitam 231 1 
sidhyate sadhanan tasya vajramrtamahasukham <|>| (15) 


214 °siddhyartham em. ] °sidhyartham MS 

215 kanyayas em. ] kanyaya MS 

216 grhyam em. ] grhya MS 

217 °vanam em. supported by Srlbhanu’s tika (hathena balena mrtyuprdptdnam vanam [33rg] 
smasanam, fol. 33rs-9) ] °dhanam MS 

218 mahamamsan em. ] mahamamnsan MS 

219 °gambhira em. ] °gambhuam MS 

220 vajrasattvam conj. based on T ( rdo rje sems dpa’) ] vajras... m MS 

221 The aksara ca is partly broken. 

222 bhaksayed Sribhanu’s tika ] bhaks... d MS 

223 Read nirvyadhi ? 

224 °tejo em. ] °tejam MS 

225 Cf. Vagbhata’s Astahgasahgrahah, Uttarasthanam, 40.65b. 

226 °dada hy esa em. (cf. st. 8.14c) ] °dad... .hy esam MS 

227 The aksara va is partly broken. Note that the hypermetrical reading pravaratatvan (vs pra- 
varatvan) is apparently supported by T (mchog rab de hid thob pa yin). 

228 The aksara pya is partly broken. 

229 sarvajno em. ] sarvajha MS 

230 yutah em. ] yutam MS 

231 Read lobha-irsyavivarjitah ? 
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idam vajramrtam tantram bahvartham 232 gudhavikramam | [12vJ 
nikhilam vajrayanasya 233 ato 234 devl vinirgatam <|>| (16) 
kathitam tatvan tu sadbhavam ati(0)ragena ragitam | 
na maya kasyacid akhyatam sthulapadmam tu mamakl <|>| (17) 
idam rahasyam 235 paramam ramyam sarvatmani {sada} 236 sthitam | 
bodhi[ 12 v 2 ]satvena na 237 vijnatam arupyam stinyam aksaram <|>| (18) 
etat tantram 238 mahavidye vajracuda(0)manih 239 smrtam | 
guptan tu 240 dharayed devl pitaputrair na visvaset <|>| (19) 
atyantagupte vire ca gurubhakte drdhavrate | 

deyam 241 tasya idam ta[ 12 v 3 ]tvam yadicched 242 bodhim uttamam <|>| (20) 

idam vajramrtam tantram sukhasadhyam 243 sudurlabham | (0) 

sadhayet subhage saumyam sarajnanasamuccayam <|>| (21) 

vajramrtamahatantre yo ’bhisiktas 244 tu sadhakah | 

buddhas ca bodhisattvas ca tarn vai 245 [ 12 V 4 ] sarvo ’bhivandati <|>| (22) 

namaskrtva tu triskalam acaryam 246 subhagottamam | 

tvam eva (0) sarvasatvanam samsaroddharanam prabhuh <|>| (23) 

idam avod bhagavan vajri vajramrtamahasukhah | 

{sarvatathagatakayavakcittava[ 12 v 5 ]jrl 247 vajramrtamahasukhah |} 248 


232 bahvartham em. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ] bahvattam MS (the reading of the aksaras 
atta is in any case uncertain) 

233 The aksara va is partly broken 

234 ato corr. supported by Sribhanu’s comm. ] atra MS 

235 rahasyam em. ( bhavipula ) ] rahasya 0 MS ( navipula ) 

236 sada is not rendered in T and is not commented in Sribhanu’s tika. 

237 bodhisattvena na vijnatam MS ( contra metrum) ] bodhisattvair avijhatam is the reading sug¬ 
gested by Sribhanu’s comm. 

238 etat tantram Srlbhanu ] esa tatva MS; read etat tattvam ? *atha tattvam T (de na de hid) 

239 °manih em. (cf. Sribhanu’s comm.: vajras tathdgatdh \ tesam cudamanih \ ratnabhutatvad 
vajracudamanir iti smrtam |, fol. 34n) ] °mani MS 

240 guptan tu MS ] suguptam Sribhanu 

241 The aksara yam is partly broken. 

242 Cf. above, n. 30. 

243 sukhasadhyam em. ] sukhasadhya MS 

244 yo ’bhisiktas em. supported by Sribhanu’s tika (yo vajramrtatantrabhisekavidhindbhisiktah 
sarvdcarya[34v3]tam gatah, fol. 34 V 3 - 4 ) ] yosiktas MS ( contra metrum) 

245 tarn vai conj. (cf. T :dela lam gyis phyag byed de) ] t... MS 

246 acaryam em. ] acarya MS 

247 °vajri em. ] °va.. MS 

248 Note that in accord with the previous parallels (cf. the final rubrics of chapters 4, 6, 8-10), 
the commentary by Sribhanu, and the Tibetan translation, this line should be shifted after st. 24, 
before the last sentence of the text. 
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vajramrtamahatantram niksepam kathitam priye (0) | 
suksmarupam tato vajri bhagakase 249 vyavasthitam <|>| (24) 
<sarvatathagatakayavakcittavajri vajramrtamahasukhah |> vajramrtamahatantre 
pancamrtasadhanopayo nama nirdesa 250 ckadasalOvfJmah 231 samaptah 252 1| 11 
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Maha-DandadharanT-STtavatT: A Buddhist 

• • • 

Apotropaic Scripture 

Abstract: One of the dharanl scriptures incorporated into the Sanskrit Pancaraksa 
collection is commonly referred to as Mahasltavati. On the basis of several palm- 
leaf manuscripts this article presents a new critical edition along with the first com¬ 
plete Western translation and shows that this widely used name reflects a seem¬ 
ingly later stage in the transmission. An early title is likely to have been Maha- 
Dandadharani-Sitavati or Mahadandadharani. 


1 Previous research 

A description of this scripture appeared in Mitra 1882,164-165 with a brief sum¬ 
mary of contents based on a modern Pancaraksa manuscript. A romanised edition 
using five paper manuscripts was published in Iwamoto 1937,1-9. 1 The first careful 
study was given in Skilling 1992, 141-142 who noticed that there is a discrepancy 
between the Sanskrit and Tibetan Pancaraksa collections and listed and described 
the Mahasltavati and the Mahasitavana as two different texts. A summary following 
a Newari redaction was provided in Lewis 2000,150-151, a Devanagarl transcript 
based on notes of various Vajracaryas was published in Sakya 2004,123-126, and 
short sections were translated in Davidson 2014a, 15,18,32. 


This research was funded by a grant from the European Union, co-financed by the European So¬ 
cial Fund (Tamop 4.2.1/B-09/1/KMR-2010-0003). Many thanks to Dr Peter-Daniel Szanto and 
Gergely Orosz for an examination of the Tibetan translation, Dr Gabor Kosa for an analysis of the 
Chinese one, Professor Diwakar Acharya for advice on manuscripts and Professor Peter Skilling 
for reading a final draft. A pa per titled ‘A New Look at the MahasitavatT was given at the Buddhist 
Manu script Culture Workshop in Cambridge on 13 April 2013, and I am grateful for some com¬ 
ments from the participants. 

1 Four of these are Pancaraksa mss. and the fifth one is a modern Mahasltavati ms. The earliest 
one, used as the main piece in the edition, dates from the 16 th century. Note that beside a list of 
the manuscripts the edition is presented without an introduction. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-015, [ICO© 2017 G. Hidas, published by De Gruyter. 

This work is licensed under the Creative Commons Attribution-NonCommercial-NoDerivs 3.0 License. 
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2 Sources 

2.1 Sanskrit 

The earliest Sanskrit witness of the Maha-Dandadharani-Sitavati (MDDS) comes 
from Central Asia as a single manuscript folio. 2 The other surviving textual tradi¬ 
tions 3 have been transmitted almost exclusively 4 in Pancaraksa manuscripts of 
which more than three hundred survive. A few of these originate from Eastern India 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries 5 and the majority from Nepal from the 
eleventh 6 to the twentieth centuries. 7 


2.2 Tibetan 

The Tibetan translation, be con chenpo zhes bya ba’igzungs (Mahadandadharani ), by 
Jinamitra, Danaslla and Ye shes sde dates from around 800 CE. It is listed under no. 
373 in the Lhan kar ma catalogue compiled around the same time, 8 9 and it has been 
included in various Kangyurs? As Skilling 1992, 138-144 noted, the MDDS is not 
among the gzungs chen po Inga la (Pahcamahadharani ) ‘The Five Great Dharanls’ 
(probably an alternative name for the Pancaraksa) in the Tibetan tradition. 10 The 


2 Guan 2012. Described as written in ‘Upright Gupta’ script without a reference to the material, 
date or location. On the basis of the photographic reproductions this appears to be a paper folio 
possibly dating from the second half of the first millennium. This fragment preserves parts cor¬ 
responding to sections [6] and [7] in the present edition. 

3 It seems that a single ‘original’ text is difficult to trace. 

4 There are a few independent mss, too. See, for example, Tsukamoto et al. 1989, 90-91. 

5 For a detailed study of Eastern Indian Pancaraksa mss. see Kim 2010. 

6 Note that a Pancaraksa ms. dated NS 19 (899 CE) is listed in Wright 1877, 324. Thanks to Dr 
Camillo Formigatti it has been clarified that this manuscript is actually the one catalogued as 
Add.1688 in Bendall 1883,175 (see siglum L in this edition). Wright must have read 19 for 14 in 
the colophon and taken this as Nepal Samvat instead of a Pala regnal year. 

7 The majority of these mss. are listed in Tsukamoto et al. 1989, 62-64, the Nepalese German 
Manuscript Preservation Project database and Mevissen 1989, 366-372. See also Kim 2010. 

8 See Flerrmann-Pfandt 2008. The 9th-century 'Phang thang ma catalogue lists the MDDS un¬ 
der no. 355 (Flalkias 2004, 80 and Kawagoe 2005, 20). Both catalogues include this scripture in a 
section titled ‘Miscellaneous dharanl, long and short’ (gzungs che phra sna tshogs). 

9 E.g. Peking 308=583, Derge 606=958, Narthang 568. The later Mongolian translation, titled 
Qutuy-tu yeke beriy-e neretii tarni, is listed in the Mongolian Kangyur under nos 313 and 599 

10 See Herrmann-Pfandt 2008 and Harrison 1996. Cf. also the collections of these five texts cat¬ 
alogued under IOL TIB J 397 and 399 in Dalton and van Schaik 2006. 
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scripture incorporated in place of the MDDS in this collection is the bsil ba’i tshal chen 
mo (. Mahasitavana ) but it has no surviving Sanskrit or Chinese equivalent. 11 


2.3 Chinese 

The Chinese translation was done in 984 CE by Fatian (Dharmadeva), an Indian 
monk who arrived in China in 973 and died in 1001. 12 It is catalogued under T. 1392 
as Dahan lin sheng nanna tuoluoni jing (Aryamahasitavanadandadharanisutra). 13 


2.4 Citations, references and commentaries 

The spell-section of the MDDS is included in various dharani collections. 1 ' 1 The 
Mahamayurividyarajhi lists Sitavana, Mahasitavana, Dandadhara and Maha- 
dandadhara in a longer enumeration, 15 and the first parivarta of the Mahjusri- 
yamulakalpa refers to the Dandadharani in an inventory of spells. 16 As for exegetical 
works, a commentary on the MDDS survives in Tibetan attributed to Karmavajra 
(Las kyi rdo rje) from the early 11 th century. 17 


11 E.g. Peking 180, Derge 562, Narthang 495. Lhan kar ma 332, ‘Phang thang ma 319. For a ca. 
10th-century Dunhuang manuscript see IOL TIB J 391/1 and 397/3 in Dalton and van Schaik 2006. 
Skilling 1992, 141 notes that this scripture shares features both with the Atdndtika-sutra (see 
Sander 2007) and the Atanatiya-sutta (DN.III.9). 

12 See e.g. Orzech 2011, 440,448. The introductory sentence of the Chinese translation states that 
he comes from Nalanda, Magadha, and belongs to the ‘Three Commentaries School.’ 

13 Nanjio 1883,185 lists this text as Mahasitavanarya-danda-dharani-sutra. The Korean Buddhist 
Canon gives the Sanskrit title as Mahddandadhdrani(sutra) under no. 1104 (Lancaster 1979, 379). 

14 See, for example, manuscripts Add.1326,1476, 1550 and Or.1811,1812 kept in the Cambridge 
University Library. On the formation of the Dharanisamgraha genre see Davidson 2014b. 

15 Sitavanaya svaha mahasitavanaya svaha dandadharaya svaha mahadandadharaya svaha 
(Takubo 1972, 37.17-18. Cf. Skilling 1992, 144 and Hidas 2003, 272). Note the variant reading, 
sitavanaya svaha mahasitavanaya svaha dandadharaniye svaha mahadandadharaniye svaha, 
listed in Oldenburg’s 1899 edition. 

16 1.12. anekas ca dharanyah samadhinispandaparibhavitamanasodbhava dustasattvanigra- 
hadandamayadayitah tadyatha vajranalapramohani dharani merusikharakutagaradharini 
ratnasikharakutagaradharanimdhara sukuta bahukuta puspakuta dandadharini nigrahadharani 
akarsanadharini... 

17 This commentary is listed in the Tengyur as rig sngags kyi rgyal mo chen mo bsil ba’i tshalgyi 
mdo’i 'bum ‘grel zhes bya ba (Mahasitavana [Peking: Mahasitavati]-vidyarajni-sutra- 
satasahasra-tika) under Derge 2693 or Peking 3517. 
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2.5 Auxiliary texts 

There are few texts that appear to be auxiliary works of the MDDS. A Mahaslta- 
vatisadhana-nama-dharani and a Sitavati-stuti survive in Sanskrit, and a number 
of Mahasitavati-sadhanas are extant in Tibetan. 18 


3 Title 


The title of this text shows considerable fluidity. 19 Both in religious traditions and 
scholarship this scripture has been widely known as Mahasitavati, perhaps to be 
translated as ‘The Great Cool One.’ 20 It was first noticed by Skilling 1992,142 that 
it bears a different name in the Tibetan Tripitaka: Mahadandadharani, probably 
to be interpreted as ‘The Great Rod Dharani,’ 21 and it is not grouped together with 
the other Pahcaraksa scriptures. As it was remarked in Hidas 2003, 264 the title 
of this text shows variations in Sanskrit sources with names including a 
Mahasitavati-danda-dharani, and a Mahasitavati-vidydrajm-danda-dharani , 22 


18 See Tsukamoto et al. 1989,91-92 and Derge 3255,3381,3589 or Peking 4078,4202,4411 respectively. 

19 As Nattier 2003, 26, 28 notes, ‘[o]f all elements of Buddhist sutra literature in India, only the 
opening formulas of homage are more fluid than titles. (...) As to the titles themselves, Buddhist 
sutras (especially those texts that would come to be identified as “Mahayanist”) appear to have 
circulated in India under a variety of names.’ In the colophons of the mss. used in this edition 
the following titles appear: arya-mahadandadharani-sitavati, drya-mahasitavati-nama-maha- 
vidydrajhi-mahanusamsd-raksasutra, arya-mahasitavati-ndma-mahdvidydrdjhi, arya-mah- 
asitavati-mahadandadharani-vidyarajhi , dandadharani-arya-mahasitavati, arya-sitavati-nama- 
mahdvidydrdjni-raksdsutra and drya-mahdddndadhdrani-drya-mahdsitavati. 

20 The morphology of Mahasitavati poses problems: this word appears to refer to the incanta¬ 
tion related to the Mahasitavana burning ground (‘The Great SItavana Spell’) and perhaps comes 
from a similarly awkward Mahasitavani form. It is not unlikely that this scripture was also called 
Mahasitavana, ‘The Great Cool Forest’, at a certain phase before deification and then it gradually 
changed to the feminine Mahasitavati. Note the approximate words in the dharani of the 
Jangulimahavidya in the Sadhanamala: site sitavattale hale halale tunde tutunde tandite 
(Bhattacharya 1925-1928, 250). 

21 The word danda ‘stick, rod’ is widely used for legal authority providing justice and retribu¬ 
tion, and it seems that this is primarily what this dharani offers against malevolent forces. Note 
simultaneously a line in the Mahabharata describing the SItavana forest: punati darsanad eva 
dandenaikam naradhipa translated as ‘which alone purifies in one blow if one merely looks at it’ 
by van Buitenen 1975, 380. 

22 Tsukamoto et al. 1989, 91-92. Further variant titles are given as Mahasitavati-nama-vidya- 
dharani, Mahasitavati-mahavidyarajhi/Sitavati-ndma-vidydrajhi and Mahasitavatidanda- 
dhdrani-caturthamantra-dharani. 
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and it was proposed that the original title of this scripture may have been 
Mahadandadharanl, which later on changed to Mahasitavati . 23 In the present edi¬ 
tion this proposal appears to have been confirmed, with the addition that there 
seems to have been a transitional phase when these two titles were used together, 
and in several cases it looks that the text itself is called Sitavati and the dharani 
Dandadharani , M It should also be noted that the Mahamayurlvidyarajhl mentions 
Dandadhara and Mahadandadhara ‘The (Great) Rod Bearer’ at one place, which 
reflects further fluidity. 25 The questions how much exactly all these titles are in¬ 
terconnected and how the completely different text of the Mahasltavana (surviv¬ 
ing only in Tibetan) replaced the Mahadandadharanl in the Tibetan collection of 
The Five Great Dharanls remain to be answered. 


4 Contents 

[0] Obeisance 26 

[1] Setting ( nidana ): the Lord and Rahula in Rajagrha: Rahula is disturbed by var¬ 
ious beings in the SItavana burning ground 

[2] Rahula visits the Lord 

[3] Rahula informs the Lord about being disturbed 

[4] The Lord teaches Rahula the Great Danda-dharani Spell 

[5] The first part of the dharani 

[6] The second part of the dharani 

[7] Instructions for use and benefits 

[8] Further instructions for use and benefits 

[9] Conclusion 

[10] Colophon 


23 Davidson 2014a, 15 suggests that this is an alternative title. 

24 As Skilling 1992,142 observes, Mahadandadharanl is the name of the dharani in the Tibetan 
translation. 

25 Seen. 15. 

26 Skilling 1992, 142 notes that the MDDS is the only Pahcaraksa text composed entirely in 
prose. 
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5 Contexts and date 

The MDDS is an apotropaic, magical-ritualistic scripture of dharanl literature. 
Skilling 1992, 143 classifies this text under the Sravakayana adding that it has 
been used by practitioners of the Mahayana and Vajrayana, too. Some manu¬ 
script colophons in the present edition indeed refer to the Mahayana, 27 while an¬ 
other one has tantric allusions. 28 It is worth noting that the MDDS reveals affilia¬ 
tions with Brahmanism, for example, with regard to the presence of deities such 
as Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, Dandagni and Brahma. This text may also be 
linked to classical Brahmanical sources: the SItavana is mentioned as a famous 
tirtha in the Aranyakaparvan of the Mahabharata, 29 and the Vamanapurana lists 
this place among the seven blessed forests of Kuruksetra 30 along with a brief de¬ 
scription quite similar to that of the Aranyakaparvan. 31 

As far as dating is concerned, the terminus ante quem for the emergence of 
this scripture is 800 CE when the Tibetan translation was done. References to the 
Dandadharani and SItavana -’ 2 in the Mahamayurmdydrdjni 33 and the Manjusri- 
yamulakalpa 34 cannot be traced to an earlier date than this. Nevertheless, the 


27 The earliest of these colophons is from the 11 th century. The reference to the manuscript donor 
as pravaramahayanayayin ‘follower of the excellent Mahayana’ is found in mss. I, J, L, 0 and R. 

28 See the colophon of the ll ,h 'century ms. N. 

29 3.81.48-49. tatah sitavanam gacchen niyato niyatasanah / tirtham tatra maharaja mahad an- 
yatra durlabham / punati darsanad eva dandenaikam naradhipa / kesan abhyuksya vai tasmin 
puto bhavati bharata ‘Thereupon he should go, restrained and of meager diet, to the SItavana 
Ford: there is sanctity there unobtainable elsewhere, which alone purifies in one blow if one 
merely looks at it; by sprinkling one’s hair one becomes pure.’ (translation in van Buitenen 1975, 
380) 

30 13.3-5. srnu sapta vananiha lairuksetrasya madhyatah / yesam namani punyani sarvapapa- 
harani ca 11 kamyakam ca vanam punyam tathaditivanam mahat / vyasasya ca vanam punyam 
phalaldvanam eva ca // tatra suryavanasthanam tatha madhuvanam mahat / punyam sitavanam 
nama sarvakalmasanasanam. 

31 14.44-45. tatah sitavanam gacchen niyato niyatasanah // tirtham tatra mahavipra mahad an- 
yatra durlabham /punati darsanad eva dandakam ( dandenaikam ?) ca dvijottamah. 

32 See n. 15 and 16. 

33 None of the Chinese versions of the Mahamayuri (T. 982,984-988) dating from the 4 th century 
onwards contain the references present in Takubo’s edition. I am grateful to Dr Gabor Kosa for 
checking these sources. The e^-century Bower Manuscript does not contain these references ei¬ 
ther (Hoernle 1893-1912, 222-225, 236-237). For a recent study of the Mahamayuri see Overbey 
2016. 

34 On the date of the Mahjusriyamulakalpa see Sanderson 2009, 129 and on available sources 
Delhey 2012. Note that the Chinese translation of its complete text (T. 1191) dates from the late 
10 th century. 
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MDDS shares a number of features with those scriptures of dharanl literature that 
in all probability go back to the first half of the first millennium, and thus it is 
likely to belong to this period too. 35 At some point in time the MDDS became per¬ 
sonified and the goddess representing this tradition has been known as 
Mahasitavati up to the present. When deification happened, it looks that the 
names Mahadandadhara or MahadandadharanI did not come to be used. 


6 Practice 

While in section [8] recitation as a general practice is mentioned, according to the 
instructions in section [7], one should recite this spell into a knotted thread and 
wear it on the forearm or around the neck, and offerings should also be made for 
further protection. 36 The practice of using knotted threads is widespread in tantric 
Buddhism, 37 and this tradition appears to share features with the paritta rituals 
of the Theravada too. 38 As far as the range of protection provided by the MDDS is 


35 Such as the Mahamayurividydrajhi. The presence of Vajrapani and the Four Great Kings as 
main characters is likely to reveal an early formation. Cf. also the first-century *Manasvi- 
nagaraja-sutra in the Bajaur collection (Strauch 2014). The MDDS appears to be considerably 
earlier than, for example, the Mahapratisaramahavidyarajhi which emerged latest in the 6 th cen¬ 
tury (Hidas 2012, 21). 

36 For protective threads in various dharatu texts see Skilling 1992,166-167,1994,85 and Hidas 
2012, 33-34. For enchanted and knotted cords in the Kriyasamgrahapahjika see Tanemura 2004, 
276. See also Duquenne 1988, 343, Copp 2014, 79-87 and Davidson 2014b, 146 for such knotted 
incantation cords in Chinese Buddhism. 

37 Cf. Amoghapasakalparaja 22b: ekavimsatisutrakagranthayah karttavyah sire bandhitavyam 
yatha manasi varttayamanan tatha indrajalan darsayati; Sadhanamala Nos 93, 94, 110: anena 
mantrena patahcalam saptabhimantritam krtva granthim baddhva vindhyayam api gacchan na 
kenapy avaliyate; No. 141: desantaragamane tu anena mantrenatmiyottariyahcalam grhitva 
yathavad granthim krtva gacchet cauradibhir na musyate, Acaryakriyasamuccaya: tad anu 
leumarikartitasutram sisyasarirapramanam trigunitam amrtakundalimantrena trigranthikrtam 
tesam savyabahau strinam vave; Vajravali: tad anu raktasutram sisyasarirapramanam 
trigunikrtam hum-jam tena kundalina ca saptajaptam trigranthikrtam sadgranthikrtam va tesam 
savyabahau vdmapdn.au va tantrantaroktaih om buddhamaitri raksa raksa sarvan svaha iti 
pathan svayam baddhva samyaksamraksyotsahayet; Siddhaikaviratantra: uttariyahcale gran¬ 
thim krtva mantram abhismarato marge cauradin stambhayati; Sarvavajrodaya: vajraraksabhi- 
japtam tatah samayam nirbadhniyad vdmapdn.au tu sutrakam granthibhih samupetam vai tribhih 
svayam eva tu. 

38 On paritta see de Silva 1981. It is not certain how early such practices go back to in South 
Asian religious traditions (quite likely as early as the Atharvaveda ), but the use of enchanted and 
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concerned, in sections [7] and [8] there are stock-lists with the following items 
against which safeguard is granted: humans, non-humans, Vetalas, poison, 
weapons, sickness, spells, mantras, fire, water, sorrow, obstacles, discords, 
kings, thieves and dangers in the wilderness. On the basis of section [7] it appears 
that special protection is given against Grahas, spells and magical bonds. 


7 A critical edition of selected Eastern Indian and 
Nepalese manuscripts 

7.1 Sigla 

A: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from ca. 19 th century. Kept in a private col¬ 
lection in New Delhi. Reproduced in Lokesh Chandra 1981. Paper, modern 
Nepalaksara script. The MDDS is the fifth text (fols 123v-126v) in the collection. 
For a detailed description see Hidas 2012,76-77. 

B: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from 1810 CE. Kept in a private collection 
in New Delhi. Reproduced in Lokesh Chandra 1981. Paper, modern Nepalaksara 
script. The MDDS is the fourth text (fols 177v-182v) in the collection. For a de¬ 
tailed description see Hidas 2012, 77. 

G: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from the 12 th century. Ms. No. 1447, Hodg¬ 
son 8 (R), kept in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. Palm leaf, hook-topped 
Nepalaksara script (Bhujimol). The MDDS is the fourth text (fols 123v-126v) in the 
collection. For a detailed description see Hidas 2012, 81. 39 


knotted cords is present in various Brahmanical texts as well. See, for example, the Saiva Kri- 
yakalagunottara in Slouber (forthcoming) and the entries pavitraropana and pasasutra in 
Goodall and Rastelli 2013. 

39 As an addition to the previous description in Hidas 2012, note that at the end of the manu¬ 
script bundle there is a palm-leaf folio, most probably a later supplement, with an incomplete 
colophon written in a different hand with bigger aksaras in four lines and numbered 132 on the 
right margin (note that all previous folios are numbered on the left side and have six lines written 
in earlier characters): ye dharmma... // deyadharmmo yam pravalamahayanayayino para- 
madharmmikah sakyabhiksusriratnakasya yad atra punyam bhavatv dcdryyopddhyaya- 
mdtapitrpurwamgamam krtva sakalasatvarasi nuttarajnanaphala prapnotu // rajadhirajapa- 
ramesvaraparamabhattarakasrUpratapamalladevasya... 
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I: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from 1205 CE. Ms. Add.1644, kept in the 
Cambridge University Library.'' 0 Palm-leaf, hook-topped Nepalaksara script (Bhu- 
jimol). The MDDS is the fourth text (fols 87v-89v) in the collection. For a detailed 
description see Hidas 2012, 82-83. 

J: An Eastern Indian Pancaraksa manuscript from the second half of the 11 th cen¬ 
tury. Ms. Or.3346, kept in the British Library. Palm-leaf, Eastern Indian script. The 
MDDS is the third text (fols 46v-48r) in the collection. For a detailed description 
see Hidas 2012, 83-84. 

K: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from the 12 th -13 th century. Ms. Add.1662, 
kept in the Cambridge University Library. Palm-leaf, hook-topped Nepalaksara 
script (Bhujimol). The MDDS is the fourth text (fols 125v-128v) in the collection. 
For a detailed description see Hidas 2012, 84. 

L: An Eastern Indian Pancaraksa manuscript from the mid-ll th century. Ms. Add. 
1688, kept in the Cambridge University Library. 41 Palm-leaf, Eastern Indian script. 
The MDDS is the fourth text (fols 64v-67r) in the collection. For a detailed de¬ 
scription see Hidas 2012, 84-85. For a thorough iconographical study see Kim 
2010, 270-279. For a recent description see Weissenborn 2012, 303-304 and note 
that both this work and Kim 2010,269 read the donor’s name as Uddaka. See also 
Kim 2013. 

N: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from 1063 CE. Nepalese German Manu¬ 
script Cataloguing Project (NGMCP) B 30/45, kept in the National Archives, Kath¬ 
mandu. Palm-leaf, early Nepalaksara script. The MDDS is the fifth text (fols 148v- 
151v) in the collection. For a detailed description see Hidas 2012, 86. 

0: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from 1247 CE. Nepalese German Manu¬ 
script Cataloguing Project (NGMCP) G 1/1, kept in the National Archives, Kath¬ 
mandu. Palm-leaf, hook-topped Nepalaksara script (Bhujimol). The MDDS is the 
third text (fols 88v-91v) in the collection. For a detailed description see Hidas 
2012, 87. 


40 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01644/l. 

41 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01688/l. 
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P: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from ca. the first half of the 12 th century. 42 
Kept in the National Archives, Kathmandu, catalogued as number 4-1076. Pho¬ 
tographed on 6 September, 1984, preserved on microfilm reel A 936/14, and im¬ 
precisely listed as ‘AryamahamayurividyarajnV by the Nepal-German Manuscript 
Preservation Project (NGMPP). 43 41 palm leaves measuring 54 x 5 centimetres, 
with two stringholes and three, four or five lines on a folio. Hook-topped 
Nepalaksara script (Bhujimol). Clear, balanced, bold handwriting. Incomplete: 
the beginning of the MDDS is not preserved. 44 The margins of most leaves are 
damaged and broken off in various degrees. No marginal or interlinear correc¬ 
tions. Foliation: three different sets of numbering, one with numerals under the 
left string-hole (this appears to be the newest) and two inconsistently written 
ones with letters or numerals on the left (this is probably the oldest) and right 
(this is probably the second oldest) margins on the verso. The MDDS is the third 
text (fols 72r-73v) 45 in the collection. Donor’s name inserted in the text: Mamuka. 
No colophon survives. 

Q: A Nepalese Pancaraksa manuscript from 1117 CE. 46 Reproduced in Lokesh Chan¬ 
dra 2010, 47 where it is reported to have been kept in Tibet but the present location 
is not specified. 76 palm leaves with six lines on a folio, except for the end of certain 
sections with three, four or five lines. The manuscript appears to have once been 
illuminated. Nepalaksara script. Clear and balanced handwriting. Complete: all fo¬ 
lios of the MDDS are preserved without marginal or interlinear corrections. There 
are few corrections elsewhere and occasional notes in Tibetan script. Foliation: let¬ 
ter numerals on the left margin on verso side. The MDDS is the fifth text (fols 74v- 
76v) in the collection. 48 Colophon at the end of the manuscript. 49 


42 Many thanks to Professor Diwakar Acharya for his help with establishing a date for this man¬ 
uscript. 

43 This identification was apparently done on the basis of the sub-colophon on an unnumbered 
folio misplaced at the very end of the bundle: aryamahamayuryd (?) vidydrajni samapta. 

44 Note that from among the other Pancaraksa texts in this manuscript the folios containing the 
Mahamantranusdrini are lost. 

45 As mentioned before, the folio with the beginning of the MDDS is lost. 

46 Note that the preface dates this manuscript to the early 9 th century. 

47 Note that there is an incomplete illuminated Astasahasrikdprajndpdramita manuscript re¬ 
produced on pages 121-144 without being listed in the table of contents. 

48 Note that the table of contents lists this text as the fourth one. 

49 Many thanks to Professor Diwakar Acharya for his help with deciphering parts of this hardly 
legible colophon: ye dharma... 11 o 11 ragadi... (a verse)... samvat237 (written in letter numerals) 
karttikasuklapancamyam. 
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R: A Nepalese Pancaralcsa manuscript from 1234 CE, in the reign of King Abhaya- 
malla. 50 In private possession in Kathmandu. Photographed on 1 November, 1984 
and reproduced on microfilm reels E1714/22 and 1715/1 by the Nepal-German Man¬ 
uscript Preservation Project (NGMPP). 142 palm leaves measuring 38.4 x 5.5 centi¬ 
metres, with five or three lines on a folio. Hook-topped Nepalaksara script (Bhu- 
jimol). Clear, balanced, bold handwriting. Complete, with folio 132 being a paper 
supplement. No marginal or interlinear corrections. Foliation: two different sets of 
numbering (one with numerals referring to the whole manuscript on the left mar¬ 
gin, and one with numerals referring to the individual section on the right margin) 
on the verso. The MDDS is the fourth text (fols 131v-134v) in the collection. Donor’s 
name inserted in the text: Sribala. 51 Colophon at the end of the manuscript. 52 

S: Significant variants in Sakya 2004 

W: Iwamoto 1937 

Wvar: Significant variants in Iwamoto 1937 

Tib.: Tibetan translation in the Derge or Stog Palace Kangyur 

Chin.: Chinese translation in the Taisho Tripitaka 


7.2 Manuscript affinities 

Nine out of the twelve manuscripts used in this edition were included in Hidas 
2012 and their relation to each other examined on the basis of variants in the text 
of the Mahapratisard-Mahavidyarajm. This analysis had the following results: 


50 On Abhayamalla (1216-1255 CE) see Petech 1984, 83-88. 

51 Note the discrepancy between the name inserted in the main text (Sribala) and the one writ¬ 
ten in the copied colophon (Srldhara). 

52 The colophon is written on a paper supplement folio: ye dharma... | I deyamdharmo yam 
pravaramahayayina paramopasakah sn-udayapdra-dcaryya-namnasya yat ada punya bhavatv 
dcdryopadhydyamdtrapitrpurwagamam krtva sakarasatvarasyar anurttarajhanapharapraptaye 
iti || o || samvat 354 karttikakrsna-ekadasyam adityavarah || rajadhiraja-paramesvara-para- 
mabhattaraka-raghuvamsdvatara{ka-adhopatta-{tead only by the NGMPP caxA)snsn-abhaya- 
malladevasya vijayarajye risitam (read: likhitam ) iti || o || sn-mamsaradeva-karita-sn-sihadeva- 
mahacaryya-bhiksu-sridharasenasya likhitam itih || || yatha drstam tatha likhita lesako (read: 
lekhako) nasti dokham (read: dosam ) yadi surddhamm asurddham va sodhaniyam guniskare 
(read: gunakaraihl ) || o || subham astu labhavantu sawadah || o || 
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mss. GILN, JK and AB may be grouped together, while ms. 0 stands somewhere 
between the first two groups being slightly closer to the former one. 53 

Here it has been investigated whether this grouping applies to the textual 
traditions of the MDDS too and how the three newly used mss. can be positioned 
in relation to these groups. A statistical analysis 5 ' 1 of the significant variants of the 
MDDS in the twelve mss. has largely confirmed the groupings in the previous 
study with the following differences: ms. I belongs to the JI< group here, while 
mss. AB and 0 do not stand apart but are also linked to this group. Among the 
three newly used mss. P and R belong to the first group, while Q to the second, 
with mss. BQ, (L)NR and GP showing closer affinities. Thus, there are two distinct 
manuscript groups with regard to the text of the MDDS: GLNPR and ABIJKOQ. As 
in the case of the Mahapratisara, these two groups reflect only approximate af¬ 
finities because of the highly contaminated transmission. 


7.3 Editorial policy 

Comparing the variants belonging to the two manuscript groups established 
above, it appears that it is the GLNPR group which reflects a probably earlier and 
less inflated textual tradition. Therefore readings from this group have been pre¬ 
ferred in most cases unless context, structure or grammar were against such 
choices. As for the subgroups GP and (L)NR, the latter often appears to reveal 
possibly more archaic strata; however, because of the enormous contamination 
it has not been straightforward to follow this group in numerous cases. Thus, 
some of the editorial decisions had to be necessarily subjective without a great 
amount of certainty; nevertheless, the apparatus always provides a database of 
other textual traditions preserved in the selected manuscripts for comparison. 


53 Hidas 2012, 88-89. 

54 Occurrences from highest to lowest numbers: BQ 29, GP 16, NR 16, GLNPR 15, LNR 14, 
ABIJKOQ 10, AIJKO 6, LN 6, ABIJKO 5, BQR 5, GLN 5, ABIJKQ 4, GL 4, GLP 4, GN 4, IK 4, LR 4, AB 
3, ABG 3, AIJK 3, AJK 3, GNP 3, GNR 3, GLNP 3, GLNR 3, GQ 3, IJK 3, NP 3, PQ 3, ABIKOQ 2, ABQ 
2, AIJKOQ 2, AIKO 2, AJKO 2, BGLNPQR 2, BGPQR 2, BL 2, GNPR 2, GLNPQR 2, IJKO 2, IKO 2,10 2, 
JKO 2, JNR 2, LP 2. 
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7.4 Silent standardizations 

Geminations after r have been standardized 
Degeminations before a semivowel have been standardized 
Sibilants have been given in their standard form 
Variations between n/n and r/l have been standardized 

Final anusvara s before vowels or at the end of sentences have been changed to m 

Homorganic nasals have been changed to anusvara s when needed 

Variations between sandhi and open sandhi have not been indicated 

The lack of avagrahas has not been indicated 

Variations between i/I and u/u have not been indicated 

Dandas have been added or ignored without indication 

Cha and ccha are usually undistinguishable and have been given in their standard form 
Differences between numbered repetition (e.g. curu 2) or double forms (e.g. curu curu) have 
not been indicated and double forms have been kept in the main text 


7.5 Symbols and abbreviations 


i 

corr. 

em. 

conj. 

om. 


[ 1 ] 

(...) 

Tib. 

Chin. 

Ajhitokasya 


all manuscripts except those listed separately 

correction 

emendation 

conjecture 

omission 

ante correctionem 

post correctionem 

section number given by the editor 

lacuna 

text reflected in the Tibetan translation 
text reflected in the Chinese translation 
donor’s name inserted in the text by the scribe 
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7.6 The textual traditions transmitted in the selected 
manuscripts 


[0] [siddham] namah sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyah 55 1 56 

[1] evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye bhagavan rajagrhe viharati sma 57 1 sita- 
vane mahasmasane 58 inghikayatana 59 pratyuddese 60 1 tatrayusman 61 rahulo ‘tlva 62 
vihethyate devagrahair nagagrahair 63 yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kinnara- 
grahair 64 garudagrahair 65 mahoragagrahair 66 manusyagrahair 67 amanusyagra- 
haih 68 pretagrahair 69 bhutagrahaih 70 pisacagrahaih kumbhandagrahair 71 


55 [siddham] namah sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyah] GKTib; [siddham] om namo bhagavatyai 
aryamahasitavatyai AB, [siddham] namo bhagavatyai aryamahasitavatyai IOQR, om. JChin, 
namo buddhaya L, [siddham] namo buddhaya N, namo bhagavatyai aryamahasitavatlyai R, 
namo bhagavatyai aryamahasitavatyai W 

56 A123v, B177v, G123v, I87v, J46v, K125v, L64v, N148v, 088v, Q74v, R131v. 

57 viharati sma] £; viharati sma | grdhrakute parvate | tena khalu punah samayenayusman 
rahulo rajagrhe viharati L 

58 mahasmasane] IJ pc ; mahata mahasmasane J ac (open sandhi) 

59 inghikayatana 0 ] S; inghilcayatane LS, ingikayatana 0 N 

60 “pratyuddese] S; “pratyudese IJ 

61 tatrayusman] £; tatra khalv ayusman L 

62 rahulo ‘tlva] £; rahulam ativa B, rahulo (...) L, rahulo ‘vativa 0. L65r. 

63 nagagrahair] S; (...) L, om. R. asuragrahair nagagrahair Tib 

64 yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair] corr.Tib; asuragrahai raksasagrahair ma¬ 
horagagrahair marutagrahaih kinnaragrahair A, asuragrahair yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kin¬ 
naragrahair marutagrahair BQ, yaksagrahai raksagrahaih kinnaragrahair marutagrahaih G, 
yaksagrahai raksasagrahair marutagrahair asuragrahaih kinnaragrahair IJKW, (...) raksasagra¬ 
hair gandharvagrahair asuragrahair garudagrahaih kinnaragrahair L, yaksagrahaih raksasagra¬ 
haih kinnaragrahair NR, yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair marutagrahair asura¬ 
grahair 0, asuragrahai yaksagrahair mahoragagrahair marutagrahai kinnaragrahair S 

65 garudagrahair] BGINR; garudagrahair gandharvagrahair AJKOQW, om. LChin, ma¬ 
horagagrahair Tib 

66 mahoragagrahair] £; om. S, gandharvagrahair Tib. G124r. 

67 manusyagrahair] STib; om. R 

68 amanusyagrahaih] £; om. NO ac R, na manusyagraham O pc , marutagrahair Tib 

69 pretagrahair] STib; om. GS 

70 bhutagrahaih] STib; om. AGS 

71 kumbhandagrahair] STib; kumbhandagrahaih | B, kumbhandaih G 
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dvlpibhih kakair ulukaih 72 kitaih 73 sarlsrpair anyais ca manusyamanusyaih satt¬ 
vaih 74 1 

[2] athayusman rahulo 75 yena bhagavams 76 tenopasamkranta 77 upasamkramya 
bhagavatah padau sirasabhivanditva 78 bhagavantam 79 tri 80 pradaksinikrtya bha- 
gavatah purato rudann 81 asruni pravartayati sma | 


72 ulukaih] £; ulukair rulukaih 0, ullakaih R 

73 kitaih] £; om. B 

74 manusyamanusyaih sattvaih] AGIJKW; sattvair manusyamanusyaih B, manusyamanusyaih 
sarvair iti L, manusyamanusyaih sarvair haritibhih N, manusyamanusya sattvaih 0, 
manusyamanusyaih sarvasattvaih Q, manusyamanusyai sarvair Itibhih R, om. Chin. B178r. 

75 athayusman rahulo] £; ayusmams ca rahulo G, atha khalv ayusman rahulo 0, athayusman 
rahulah Q 

76 bhagavams] £; bhagavas A, bhagavan R 

77 °kranta] S; °krantah JKO, °krantar N 

78 sirasabhivanditva] LNR; sirasa vanditva S, sirabhivanditva G 

79 bhagavantam] S; bhagavatta R 

80 trih°] S; tris° J, tri° QW, om. R. N149r. 

81 purato rudann] £; puratah sthitah pranjalir bhagavantam namasyamanah prarudann L, pu¬ 
rato rudan R, purato rudanta W va 
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[3] atha 82 bhagavan 83 janann eva 84 rahulam amantrayate 85 sma | kim tvam 86 rahula 87 
mama puratah 88 sthitva asruni 89 pravartayasi 90 1 evam ukte 91 ayusman rahulo 92 bha- 
gavantam etad avocat | ihaham bhagavan 93 rajagrhe 94 viharami 95 1 sitavane maha- 
smasane 96 inghikayatana 97 pratyuddese | so ‘ham bhagavams 98 tatra vihethye 99 
devagrahair nagagrahair 100 yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair 101 


82 atha] S; atha khalu BGQL 

83 bhagavan] S; bhagavan K 

84 janann eva] £; om. GTibChin 

85 J47r. 

86 tvam] £; tva A, nu tvam BQ, tu tvam OWvai 

87 rahula] £; rahulo LNR. 089r. 

88 puratah] S; pura R. A124r. There is a longer gap between two double dandas at the beginning 
of A124r and kim tva rahula mama puratah is repeated. 

89 asruni] £; casruni BQ, prarudann asruni L, tyasruni R 

90 pravartayasi] £; pravartayati 0, pravartayati sma R 

91 ukte] £; ukto A 

92 rahulo] £; rahulah B 

93 bhagavan]£; bhagavan R 

94 Q75r, R132r. 

95 viharami] S; viharamah I, viharamai R 

96 K126r. 

97 inghilcayatana 0 ] S; inghikayatane LR 

98 bhagavams] £; bhagavan GN, (...) R 

99 vihethye] AIJ ac KOQW; vihethyate BWvar, vihethyami GLN, vihe_thye J pc , (...) R, vihethate S 

100 nagagrahair] £; nagagrahair asuragrahair B, asuragrahair nagagrahair Tib 

101 yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair] conj. Tib; yaksagrahai raksasagrahair maruta- 
grahair asuragrahaih kinnaragrahair AJKW, yaksagrahai raksasagrahair kinnaragrahair maru- 
tagrahair B, marutagrahair asuragrahair raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair G, yaksagrahai raksasa¬ 
grahair marutagrahair asuragrahaih I, suparnagrahair yaksagrahai raksasagrahair gandharva- 
grahair asuragrahaih garudagrahaih kinnaragrahair L, yaksagrahai raksasagrahair marutagra- 
haih kinnaragrahair N, yaksagrahair marutagrahair asuragrahai raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair 
0, (...)grahaih P, marutagrahair asuragrahair yaksagrahai raksasagrahaih kinnaragrahair Q, 
yaksagrahaih raksasagrahaih marutagrahaih (...) R, yaksagrahai raksasagrahai marutagrahai 
garudagrahair kinnaragrahair S. The text of ms. P begins here. P72r. 
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garudagrahair 102 mahoragagrahair manusyagrahair 103 amanusyagrahaih 104 preta- 
grahair bhutagrahaih 105 pisacagrahaih 106 kumbhandagrahair 107 dvipibhih kakair 
ulukaih 108 kltaih 109 sarisrpair 110 anyais ca manusyamanusyaih sattvair iti m | 

[4] atha khalu 112 bhagavan 113 ayusmantam rahulam amantrayate sma | udgrhna 
tvam 114 rahula 115 imam mahadanda 116 dharanlm 117 vidyam 118 1 catasrnam parsadam 119 
raksavaranaguptaye 120 bhiksunam bhiksunlnam upasakanam 121 upasikanam ca 122 
dlrgharatram 123 arthaya 124 hitaya sukhaya 125 bhavisyati 126 1 


102 garudagrahair] BGP; garudagrahair gandharvagrahair AIJKOQW, om. LNRSChin, gandhar- 
vagrahair Tib 

103 B178v. 

104 amanusyagrahaih] £; om. NR, marutagrahair Tib 

105 bhutagrahaih] mb; om. ABGS 

106 pisacagrahaih] STib; pisacagrahaih | bhutagrahaih G. L65v. 

107 kumbhandagrahair] ZTib; kumbhandagrahaih | GQ, kumbhandaih P, om. R. G124v. 

108 ulukaih] S; ullukaih R 

109 ldtaih] S; kitaih J, kitai R 

110 sarisrpair] £R pc ; sari marutagrahair asuragrahaih kinnaragrahai srpaih R ac 

111 sattvair iti] GJOPSWvar; sattvaih AKW, sarvasattvair iti BQ, (...) I, sarvair iti L, sarvair itibhih 
N, sarvair itibhih R, om. Chin 

112 khalu] £; om. BP. I88r. 

113 bhagavan] £; bhagavann Q 

114 udgrhna tvam] £; tena hi rahula udgrhnisva L, udgrhna tvam ananda W va i 

115 rahula] £; om. L 

116 mahadanda 0 ] LNR; mahasitavatim S, sltavatl 0 S, mahasitavati 0 W 

117 °dharanlm] LN pc ; “nama dharanim ABGKOQW, "nama dharani 0 IJPS, “dharinim N ac R. 

118 vidyam] GIKLNOPRW; vidya AS, mahavidyam BQ, °vidyarajnim J, vidyarajni W va i 

119 parsadam] £; parisadam IJKW, parsada W va i 

120 raksavaranaguptaye] S; raksavaranaye P 

121 upasakanam] £; upasikanam R 

122 upasikanam ca] £; upasilunam ca P, upasikanam Q, upasakanam ca R 

123 dlrgharatram] GLNPRSWvarTibChin; sarvasattvanam ca dlrgharatram AIJKOW, sarva- 
sattvanam dlrgharatram B. N149v, 089v 

124 arthaya] S; om. P 

125 sukhaya] GLNPTibChin; sukhaya yogaksemaya ABIJKOQW, sukhaya loka R, sukhaya yo- 
gasambharaya ksemaya S. A124v 

126 bhavisyati] S; ca bhavisyati GP, bhavisyati devamanusyanam ceti L, visyati R 
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[5] tadyatha | anga | vanga 127 1 bhanga 128 1 varanga | samsarataranga 129 1 sasadanga 130 
| bhanga 131 1 jesura 132 ] ekatara 133 1 ara vlra 134 1 tara vlra 135 1 kara vlra | kara kara vlra 136 
| indra 137 1 indrakisara 138 1 hamsa 139 1 hamsaldsara 140 1 picimala 141 1 mahakicca 142 1 vi- 
hethika 143 1 kalucchika 144 1 angodara 145 1 jaya | jayalika 146 1 vela | ela | cintali 147 1 cili 
cili 148 1 hili hili 149 1 sumati 150 1 vasumati | culu natte 151 1 culu culu natte 152 1 culu nadi 153 


127 vanga] £; om. Q 

128 bhanga] GLN; kalinga bhanga ABIJKOWvar, om. P, kalinga ranga Q, bhanga kalinga bhanga 
R, kalinga bhanga 2 S, kalinga W 

129 samsarataranga] £; samsara taranga N 

130 sasadanga] £; samavadasa N 

131 sasadanga | bhanga] ABJNOQRSWvar; mamanga G, sasadanga | bhaga IKW, samavedasa | 
bhanga L, sasadanga P 

132 jesura] BLNP; asura AIJKOQW, jasura G, yesura R, asuravlra Wvar 

133 ekatara] GNP; ekataranga AIJKOW, ekacara BQ, (...) L, ekavira R 

134 ara vlra] BGNOPQR; asuravlra AIJKW, (...) L, suravirataranga Wvar 

135 tara vlra] GLP; tara vlra | tara tara vlra AIJKNOW, tara vlra | vihethilca | tara tara vlra BQR 

136 kara kara vlra] £; kara kaira vlra P, om. Q, kara kara vlra | kuru vlra | kuru kuru vlra | curu 
vlra | curu curu vlra | culu vlra | culu culu vlra | hili vlra | hili hili vlra | sihilika | mahasihilika L 

137 indra] £; om. J 

138 indrakisara] £; indrakisora G, indraggikisara L, indrakisara N, indrakisarah P. B179r, R132v. 

139 hamsa] S; hanga P 

140 hamsaldsara] S; hamsakisora G, hamsaggikisara L, hamsaldsara N, hangakisara P 

141 picimala] AGIKLN; pisacika | cilimala BQ, picimala | loma J, picimala OPW, cirimara R, pi- 
cisara S, picimala | loma Wvar 

142 mahakicca] £; mahavicca G 

143 vihethilca] £; hethavika (...) vihethilca lcatacchilca L, vihethl Wvar. K126v. 

144 kalucchika] S; lcalacchilca N, talucchilca P 

145 angodara] £; angodara amocara yamodara L 

146 jaya jayalika] £; jaya jayakila G, jara jaralika S, jayalika W 

147 vela ela cintali] AJKLOS; para vittali B, pala vittali G, vela ela cittali IN, pala vitali P, vela 
cintali QW, para cirtali R 

148 cili cili] KILOW; citi citi A, cili BQR, vali cihili G, vali vi JP, cici N, cali cicili W,ar 

149 hili hili] AIKLNOW; hili kili BQ, kisi G, hili cili 2 hili 2 kili 2 J, hili hasihi P, hili cili R, hili hili 

kili hili Wvar 

150 sumati] £; sumadhi GP, samavati N 

151 culu natte] AGIKOQW; culu natte 2 B, culu nate JNR, (...) L, culu nate | culu nate | culu nate P 

152 culu 2 natte] BLQRS; culu 2 natte | culu culu culu A, culla natte culu culu natte G, culu 2 
natte culu 2 culu natte IK, culu 2 nate culu 2 culu nate J, culu 2 nate NP, culu 2 natte culu natte 
0, culu culu culu natte W, om. Wvar 

153 culu nadi] £; culla nadi G, culu nati P, cullu nadi R 
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| kunadi 154 | haritaki 155 | karitaki 156 1 gauri 157 | gandhari 158 | candali 159 | matangi 160 | 
dharani dharani 161 ] ustrapalike 162 1 kaca karike 163 1 cala natike 164 1 kakalike 165 1 lala- 
mati 166 1 raksamati 167 1 varakule 168 1 manmate utpale 169 1 kara vlre 170 1 tara vire 171 1 tara 


154 kunadi] £; kulati P, om. S, kuru nadi Wvar 

155 haritaki] N; haritaki 2 AJ, haritaki tarihuki B, haritaki G, haritaki haritaki IKOW, haritaki L, 
haritaki 2 harituki P, haritanki taritanki Q, harinuki R 

156 karitaki] BGQ; karitaki karitaki | karitaki karitaki AIKW, karitaki karitaki karitaki J, karitaki 
karitaki L, om. NP, karitaki karitaki karitaki 0, tarituki 2 R 

157 gauri] IJKLNOW; gauri ABPQR, mauri G 

158 gandhari] IJKNOQW; gandhari ABR, gandhari GL, gandhari P 

159 candali] GLNPS; candali vetali £ 

160 matangi] GNP; matangi | varcasi ABIJKQW, (...) L, varcasi | matangi 0, matangir cavasi R 

161 dharani dharani] GP; dharani dharani | tarani tarani AIJKOW, dharani dharani | 
prajnamanike | tarani tarani BQ, (...) L, dharani dharani 2 N, dharani dharani | prajnamalike | 
tarani tarani R 

162 ustrapalike] GLN; dustamalike ABIJ, ustramalike KQW, (...) 0, ustramali | ke P, ustamalike 
R, drastamalike SWvar, dusta Wvar 

163 kaca karike] GL; kaca kacike | kaca kacike A, kaca kacike 2 B, kaca lcacike IP, kaca kacilce | 
kaca cive J, kaca kacike | kaca kacive KQW, kaca kacike | kaca kacike 2 0, kaca kacike | kara 
kalike R, kaca karike | kaca kacive N, kaca kacice S, kaca kacike Wvar 

164 cala natike] AJKW; kara nadike BQR, bala nasike G, cala natike kaca kacive I, bala nati L, 
vala nadi N, om. OWb, bala nasike P, cala nadike S. G125r. 

165 kakalike] £; kakilike G, kalike P 

166 lalamati] S; balamati L 

167 raksamati] BGPQRS; laksamati AIKOW, om. J, kulalcula L, naksamati N 

168 varakule] GN; varahakule ABKOQRSW, om. IL, varahakulo 0 J, balakule P 

169 manmate utpale] P; matpale utpale AOW, utpale | balakuli | palakuli | manmate | unmatte 
B, satpate utpale G, matpale utpate I, “tpale utpale J, matpate | utpale K, anyate utpale L, man- 
yate utpale N, utpale | dharakuli | parakuli | manmatte | unmatte Q, utpale | dharakuli | manmatte 
| utpatte R, manamate S 

170 kara vire] GLNP; kara vire | kara kara vire £ 

171 tara vire] £; om. G, tara vi R. P72v. 
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tara vire | kuru vlre 172 1 kuru kuru vlre 173 1 curu vire 174 1 curu curu vlre 175 1 mahavire 176 1 
iramati 177 | varamati 178 | raksamati 179 | sarvarthasadhani | paramarthasadhani | 
apratihate 180 1 indro raja | yamo raja 181 1 varuno raja 182 1 kubero raja 183 1 manasvi 184 raja 
| vasuki raja 185 1 dandagni raja 186 1 brahma 187 sahasradhipati 188 raja 189 1 buddho bha- 
gavan dharmasvaml raja 190 | anuttaro 191 lokanukampakah 192 | mama 193 sarva- 
sattvanam ca raksam 194 kurvantu 195 | paritranam 196 parigraham paripalanam 
santim 197 svastyayanam dandapariharam sastrapariharam visadusanam 
visanasanam 198 simabandham 199 dharanibandham ca kurvantu 200 | jlvatu 201 
varsasatam pasyatu 202 saradam satam | 203 


172 kuru vlre] S; om. GI 

173 A125r. 

174 curu vlre] £; om. GN, (...) L 

175 curu curu vlre] £; culu culu vlre A, curu curu vlre curu vlre curu curu vlre G, (...) L. B179v. 

176 mahavire] £; om. R 

177 iramati] £; (...) L, garamati N, irimati P, indramati R, iramati talamati W val 

178 varamati] GIJKORW; viramati AW val , varamati taramati BR, (...) L, caramati N, om. P, vara¬ 
mati talamati Q 

179 raksamati] £; (...) L, raksamati laksamati Q 

180 apratihate] £; om. R. N150r. 

181 yamo raja] £; om. GS, somo raja N, somo raja yamo raja Tib 

182 J47v, 090r, Q75v, R133r. 

183 kubero raja] £; kubero raja | kumbhando raja BQWvar, (...) L, vayu raja kubero raja Tib 

184 manasvi] £; manasi I. om. Tib 

185 vasuki raja] GNR; vasuki raja | dandaki raja AIJKOW, vasuki raja | yamadagni raja | dandaki 
raja B, vasuki raja | yamadagni raja L, vasuki rajni | yamadagni raja P, vasuki raja | yamadagni 
raja | dandaki raja Q 

186 dandagni raja] NRTib; dandagni raja | dhrtarastro raja | virudhako raja | virupakso raja 
AJKW, dandagni raja | dhrtarastro raja | virudhako raja | virupakso raja B, dando ‘gniraja G, 
dandagni raja | yamadagni raja | dhrtarastro raja | virudhako raja | virupakso raja 10, dandagni 
raja | dandakarl raja | jayo raja | vijayo raja | jayanta raja | vijayanta raja | dhrtarastro raja | 
virudhako raja | virupakso raja | kubero raja L, om. P, dhrtarastro raja | virudhako raja | virupakso 
raja Q, dandagni raja | dhrtarastro raja | virudhako raja | virupakso raja | vaisramano raja Wvai. 
I88v, L66r. 

187 brahma] S; buddho N 

188 sahasradhipatl] IKNOPQRW; sahampati A, sahapati BG, sahasradhipati JL, sahampati S 

189 raja] S; om. S 

190 raja] £; om. G 

191 anuttaro] £; anuttaro dharmaraja L 

192 “kampakahj AGIKOPQW; “kampako BL, °l<ampaka JNRS, “kampaka evam ajnapayati Wvar. 
K127r. 

193 mama] ABGIOW; Ajhitokasya J, SAkyabhiksusrIsomabhadrasya (note that this name is half- 
erased) K, UddAkAyAh L, raksa raksa mama saparivarasya N, Mamukasya P, mama saparivarasya 
Q, raksa 2 mam SrIbalasya R, mama saganaparivarasya Wvai 
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[6] tadyatha 204 | balavati 205 1 varamati 206 1 talamati 207 | laksamati 208 | raksamati 209 1 
huru huru 210 1 phuru phuru 211 1 cara cara 212 1 l<hara khara 213 1 khuru khuru | mati mati 214 
| bhumicande 215 | kaliketi 216 | akisala | pine 217 | samalate 218 | hule sthule | 
sthulasikhare 219 1 jaya sthule | jaya natte 220 1 cala nasi 221 1 culu nasi 222 1 vagbandhani 223 


194 raksam] E; om. N, sariram raksam Q 

195 kurvantu] AIJKOQSWvar; kumrvatu B, kuru GP, karotu LW, om. N, karo jlvatu varsasatam 
pasyatu sattavarsa R 

196 paritranam] AGNRWTib; guptim paritranam BIJKLOQSW var» 0171. P 

197 santim] E; santi° B 

198 visadusanam visanasanam] E; visanasanam W 

199 B180r. 

200 kurvantu] E; karotu R 

201 jlvatu] BGIKNOQRWvar; jivantu AJLPW 

202 pasyatu] BGIKNOR; pasyantu AJLQW, pasya P 

203 Tib. omits this sentence. 

204 tadyatha] GLNPR; tadyatha | ila | mila | utpala ABIJOQW, tadyatha | ili | mila | utpala I< 

205 balavati] L; iramati E, bala balavati N, balamati R 

206 varamati] GLOP; viramati AIJKW, valamati | kurumati B, caramati NR, varamati | valamati | 
kurumati Q 

207 talamati] GLNPR; halamati ABIJKOW, halamati | talamati | ksanamati BQ, halamati | tala¬ 
mati | ksalamati W var 

208 laksamati] E; om. S 

209 raksamati] N; raksamati | kuru kuru mati AJKW, raksamati | arumati | arumati | kuru kuru 
mati B, arumati 2 G, raksamati | kuru mati 210, om. L, alumati 2 P, raksamati | arumati | arumati 
| arumati | kuru kuru mati Q, raksamati | huru mati R, raksamati | huru huru mati Wva 

210 huru huru] GIJKOPRW; huru huru mati A, huru mati | huru 2 BLNQ, hulu 2 mati S 

211 phuru phuru] £; puru puru GJ, om. IS 

212 cara cara] AIJKPRW; dhara 2 BQ, vara 2 G, cara cara satrun LN, curu 2 OWvar 

213 khara khara] £; om. GLPWvar, khadga R 

214 mati mati] £; khurumati GP, mati LS 

215 bhumicande] £; bhtimicandi GPQ, bhumicandike I 

216 kaliketi] LNR; kalike ABGJOPQW, kakalike I, kalile I< 

217 akisala | 469ine] NR; abhisamlapite ABIJKQW, akisala pite G, akisala pina L, sulcimalaplte 
0, akisamla pite P. A125v. 

218 samalate] E; sarmalake G, samanate NR, salamate P, somarate W var 

219 “sikhare] E; “sikhale A, °sire BGP, °l<hare Wvm 

220 jaya sthule | jaya natte] P; jaya sthule | jayavate | vala natte AJKRW, jaya nati B, jaya sthule 
| jala nange G, jaya sthule | jayavate | vala natte | jaya natte I, jala nati L, jaya sthule | jala nadi 
N, jaya sthule | jayavate | vala natte | jala natte 0, jaya sthule | jaya nati Q, jayavate | vala nate | 
jaya nange W»ai 

221 cala nasi] GLP; cala nadi AIJKO, tala nati BQ, cara nadi NW, om. R. G125v 

222 culu nasi] GL; culu nadi culi nadi AJKO, culu 2 nadi BQ, culu nadi culu 2 nadi I, culu nadi 
NR, culu culu nasi P, culu nadi culu nadi W 

223 vagbandhani] E; vagbandhani B, vasamdhari G 



470 — Gergely Hidas 


| virohani 224 1 solohite 225 1 andare | pandare | karale 226 1 kinnare 227 1 keyure | ketumati 228 
| bhutamgame 229 | bhutamati 230 1 dhanye 231 1 mangalye 232 1 mahabalalohitamule 233 1 
acalacande 234 | dhuramdhara 235 | jayalike 236 | jaya 237 | gorohani 238 | curu curu 239 | 
rundha rundha | dhuru dhuru 240 1 khuru khuru 241 1 khurumati 242 1 bandhumati 243 1 
dhuramdhare 244 | dhare dhare 245 | vidhare vimati 246 | viskambhani 247 | nasani 


224 virohani] £; virohini GLOWvar, rohini S 

225 solohite] NQR; salohite AJKW, molohite B, molohire G, gorohani salohite I, golohite LP, go- 
rohini 0 

226 karale] £; karalilce B, karala R. N150v 

227 kinnare] AGJKLNRW; nale | dure B, vidure P, kinnare vidure IOQ, kinnare | vittarake Wvar 

228 ketumati] £J pc ; saketumati J ac 

229 bhutamgame] £; om. Wvar 

230 bhutamati] £; bhutapatim B, bhutamati bhutapati L, bhutapati P. R133v 

231 dhanye] £; dhanya° AWvai 

232 mangalye] GNPRTib; mangalye| hiranye | hiranyagarbhe A, mangalye | hiranyagarbhe 
BIOQW, hiranyagarbhe J, mangale | hiranyagarbhe K, mangalye mahamangalye L. B180v. Cf. 
Mahamayun: mangale mangalye, hiranye hiranyagarbhe, ratne ratnagarbhe and mangale sa- 
mantabhadre hiranyagarbhe, sarvarthasadhani 

233 mahabalalohitamule] LNR; mahabale | avalokitamule AIJKOW, mahabale | mahabalabale | 
kitamule B, mahabale mahabalavalokite G, mahabale | mahabalalohitamule P, mahabale | 
mahabalavalokitamule Q. 090v, P73r 

234 acalacande] AIJKOPW; abalacande B, acaladande GQ, culu culu culu natte L, aculunde N, 
acalunde R, acalacandre S 

235 dhuramdhara] AIJKNOQWvar; buramdhara B, dharamdhara dhara G, dharamdhara L, 
dhuramdhare PW, dharamdhara R 

236 jayalike] E; jaya jayalike AI, parajayalike B, parajayalike Q 

237 jaya] £; jaya BQ, om. I, jayabandhani L 

238 gorohani] IJKLNRW va i; gorohini AGPQW, golohini B, godohini 0 

239 curu curu] LNR; culu culu | phuru phuru AJ, culu culu | huru huru BQ, curu curu | phuru 
phuru GIKOPW 

240 dhuru dhuru] GP; phara 2 AJKOWvai, hara 2 BQ, pare 2 I, phuru 2 | muru 2 L, phuru 2 NR, 
phala 2 S, om. W 

241 khuru khuru] KOP; khara 2 khuru 2 A, khara 2 BL, khuru G, khare 21, khara J, guru 2 | khuru 
NR, sphuru 2 Q, khala 2 | khulu 2 S, om. W, khulu 2 Wvar 

242 khurumati] £; khurumati svaha B, (...) L, sphurumati Q, om. W 

243 bandhumati] £; om. BW, (...) mati svaha L, mandhumati svaha Q 

244 dhuramdhare] ABGJPQWvar; dharadhare | dhara 2 I, dharamdhare KO, dhurumdharu L, 
dhurumdharu 2 NR, om. SW 

245 dhare dhare] £; dhara 2 G, dharu dhare dhare L, dhure 2 S, vare 2 Wvar 

246 vidhare vimati] £; vidhunu dhimati G, vidhare 2 vimati 2 L, vidhare vidhare vidhamati P, 
vidhare vidhare W 

247 viskambhani] £; viskambhini NP, viskambhani | bhavani vibhavani 0 
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vinasani 248 1 bandhani | moksani 249 1 mocani 250 1 mohani 251 1 bhavani 252 1 sodhani 253 1 
samsodhani 254 visodhani 255 | samkhirani 256 | samchindani 257 | sadhu turumane 258 | 
hara hara bandhumati | hiri hiri | khiri khiri 259 1 kharali 260 1 huru huru 261 1 pingale 262 1 
namo ‘stu 263 buddhanam 264 bhagavatam 265 svaha 266 1 


248 vinasani] £; om. P. K127v. 

249 moksani] GLNR; moksani vimoksani £ 

250 mocani] LP; mocani vimocani ABIJKOW, vimocani GNR, om. QW var 

251 mohani] GLNPR; mohani vimohani ABIKOQW, om. J 

252 bhavani] LNR; bhavani vibhavani ABIJKQW, om. GOP 

253 sodhani] LNPR; sodhani sodhani A, sadhani | sodhani BGIJKQWvar, sodhani visodhani OS, 
sodhani 2 W 

254 samsodhani] £; om. AW™ 

255 visodhani] £; om. RSWvai 

256 samkhirani] RW; samkhirani samkirani AKOS, samkirani sakikirani B, samsirani samkirani 
G, samkhirani samkirini I, samkhirini samkirini J, sakhlrani samkirani L, samkhirani raldrani N, 
sakhirati P, samkirani | samidani | sakikirani Q 

257 samchindani] £; samchinnani G, samchindini I, samcharani samchindani L, samcharani 
samchidani N, samchadani R 

258 sadhu turumane] N; sadhuttaramane | tara taramane AGIK, sadhuntaramane | tara tara- 
mane B, sadhutaramane J, sadhataramane | tara tara mane | hara mane | hara hara mane L, 
sadhu turamane | turu 2 mane 0, sadhu turumane tara taramane P, sadhuttaramane | taramane 
Q, sadhu turu mam 2 raksa 2 R, sadhu turamane W, sadhutaramane | tara taramane W va r. I89r. 

259 khiri khiri] £; miri 2 BQ, (...) L 

260 kharali] £; om. BGPQW rar 

261 huru huru] £; phuru phuru P, hurulu R, kuru 2 S 

262 pingale] BGLNPQR; khuru khuru | pingale AIJOW, khuru pingale K 

263 namo ‘stu] £; namo R 

264 buddhanam] £; buddhana A, buddhaya P. A126r 

265 bhagavatam] £; bhagavatamnam G, namo ‘stu bhagavatam P 

266 Q76r 



472 — Gergely Hidas 


[7] asyam 267 khalu 268 rahula 269 mahadandadharanyam 270 vidyayam 271 antaso ‘stot- 
tarasatapadanam 272 sutram 273 granthim 274 baddhayam 275 hastena 276 
dharyamanayam 277 kanthena 278 dharyamanayam 279 samantad 280 yojanasatasya 281 
raksa krta bhavisyati 282 | gandhair 283 va puspair va 284 mudrabhir va naiva 
manusyo 285 vamanusyo 286 vabhibhavisyati 287 1 na visam na sastram 288 na rogo 289 na 
jvaro 290 na prajvaro 291 na vidyamantro 292 na vetadah 293 | na vyadhau 294 nagnau 295 


267 asyam] £; asya GPQR, asyah L 

268 khalu] GLNPR; khalu puna ABIJKOQ, khalu punah S, khalu puna W 

269 rahula] £; rahulo LNR 

270 mahadandadharanyam] corr.Tib; mahasitavatl 0 S, mahasitavatinama 0 B, 
dandadharanyam L, mahadharanyam N, mahadandadharanya R. B181r. 

271 “vidyayam] S; “vidyaya AR, “vidya G 

272 antaso ‘stottarasatapadanam] NR; dasottarasatampadayam A, dasottarapadasatayam 
BJKOPQW, dasottarapadasatanam G, dasottaramantrapadayam I, dasottarasatapadayam KWvai, 
antaso ‘stottarapadasatanam L 

273 sutram] LR; sutre £, sutra N 

274 granthim] £; grantha N, granthi 0 R 

275 baddhayam] GLNPQR; baddhva ABIJKOW, baddha S 

276 hastena] S; haste BQS 

277 dharyamanayam] £; dharyamanaya K 

278 kanthena] AIKNOPRW; kanthe BQS, om. G, kanthe va J, lcayena dharyamanayam kanthena L 

279 dharyamanayam] £; dharyamanaya A, om. G 

280 samantad] £; samantadad J 

281 yojanasatasya] S; yojanasatamsahasrasyam B, yojanasatam tasya 0, yojanasatasahasrasya 
Q, yojanadasasya Tib 

282 krta bhavisyati] £; ta bhavivisyati R. In the Tibetan translation raksa krta bhavisyati comes 
after mudrabhir. G66v, L66v. 

283 gandhair] £; dandair Tib 

284 puspair va] S; (...) L, puspair va | dhupair va OWvar. N151r. 

285 manusyo] S; manusya ABQWvar 

286 vamanusyo] GIJKLOPW; va ‘manusya A, om. BQS, ‘manusyo N, amanusyo R 

287 vabhibhavisyati] £; va ‘bhibhavisyati AP, va bhavisyati GL, vabhibhavisyanti Q. G126r. 

288 na visam na sastram] ABIJKLNPRS; na visam na sastram na garam GOW var> na visarn na 
sastram na mara Q, na sastram na visam WTib 

289 rogo] £; rogam W var 

290 na jvaro] £; om. J, na jvaram W va r 

291 na prajvaro] S; om. R 

292 na vidyamantro] LRW; na vidya na mantro 1, na vidya P, (...) N 

293 vetadah] AIJKOW; vetada BGPQR, vetada na vyala LTib, (...) N, vyapadah W, ar 

294 vyadhau] BGLQR; vyadhina AIJKOW, (...) N, vyadhayo P, vyadher S 

295 nagnau] BGPQR; nagnina AIJKOW, na graho nagnau L, (...)gnau N, nagni S. R134r. 
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na 296 visodakena 297 kalam karisyati | vidyamantra 298 prayoganam ca 299 sarvesam 
sadhuprayuktanam 300 ca 301 bandhanl | parabandhanam 302 ca pramocanl 303 1 sarva- 
roga 304 soka 305 vighna 306 vinasanakari | kali 307 kalusa 308 prasamanakarl | sarvagrahavi- 
mocanakarl 309 1 yo graho na muncet 

saptadhasya 310 sphuten 311 murdha 312 arjakasyeva 313 manjarl | 314 vajrapanis casya 
mahayaksasenapatir 315 vajrenadlptena 316 samprajvalitena 317 ekajvallbhutena 


296 na] S; napi B. 091r. 

297 visodakena] S; visadasodakena R, udakena Tib 

298 vidyamantra 0 ] AIKLNORW; na vidyanam vidyamantra 0 B, vidyamantraso 0 J, na vidyaman- 
tra° GPWvar, na vidyanam vidya_mantra° Q 

299 ca] £; om. BOR 

300 sadhuprayuktanam] £; sadhusuprayuktanam A, sadhuprayuktanam ca B, sadhuprayuk- 
tam ca Q, sadhuprayukta R. J48r. 

301 ca] GP; casiddhanam siddhakari | siddhanam ca samksobhani | paraprayuktanam ca AJKW, 
vardhani | siddhanam siddhanakari | siddhanam ca samksobhani ] paraprayuktanam ca B, 
casiddhanam ca siddhakari | siddhanam ca samksobhani | paraprayuktanam ca I, casiddhanam 
siddha | paraprayuktanam L, om. NR, ca siddhanam siddhakari | siddhanam ca samksobhani | 
paraprayuktanam ca 0, vardhani siddhanam siddhamkarl | siddhanam ca samksobhani | para¬ 
prayuktanam ca Q, casiddhanam siddhakaram | siddhanam ca samksobhanam | parayuktanam S 

302 parabandhanam] LNR; parabandhananam ABIKOQW, parabalana G, parabandhaninam 
JWvai, parabalanam P 

303 pramocani] S; mocani BLQ, moksani GP. Chin omits vidyamantraprayoganam ca sarvesam 
sadhuprayuktanam ca bandhani | parabandhanam ca pramocani 

304 °roga°] S; om. R 

305 °soka°] S; °sokasoka° G, (...) N 

306 °vighna°] BGLPQRTib; “vighnavinayakanam AIJKOW, (...) N 

307 kali 0 ] GLNR; “kalikalaha 0 S, kalaha 0 Tib 

308 °kalusa°] S; om. P. I<128r. 

309 “prasamanakari | sarvagrahavimocanakari] AJKOR; “prasamanakari | sarvagrahavimocanl 
BQ, “prasamanakarmasarvagrahavimocanakari GP, “pramardanakari sarvagrahavimocanakari 
I, “prasamanakari | sarvagrahavinasani L, “prasamanakari | sarvagrahapramocanakari N, 
“prasamanakari | sakalagrahavimocanakari S, “prasamanakari W. B181v, P73v. 

310 saptadhasya] £; saptadha G 

311 sphuten] £; sphuton GNR 

312 murdha] £; murdhnam L, murdhna R 

313 arjakasyeva] £; arjakaseva J 

314 Note the metrical line here. 

315 mahayaksasenapatir] £; senapatir G, yalcsasenapatir P 

316 A126v 

317 samprajvalitena] GLNPR; jvalitena prajvalitena samprajvalitena ABIJKOQS, prajvalitena W, 
prajvalitena samprajvalitena TibWvai 



474 — Gergely Hidas 


dhyayitva 318 murdhanam 319 sphotayet 320 1 catvaras ca 321 maharajano 322 ‘yomayena 323 
cakrena 324 ksuradhara 325 praharena 326 vinasayeyuh 327 1 tasmad 328 yaksalokac 329 cya¬ 
vanam 330 bhavet 331 1 adakavatyam rajadhanyam 332 na labhate vasam | 

[8] asyam 333 khalu 334 rahula 335 mahadandadharanyam vidyayam 336 sakrt 337 parivar- 
titayam 338 rajacaurodakagni 339 visasastratavi 340 kantaraparvatadurga 341 madhyaga- 
tah 342 sarvabhayebhyah pratimucyate 343 | iyam ldialu 344 


318 dhyayitva] LNR; tavad vyayed yavan AJTibWvar, avadhyayata yavan B, avadhyayata G, 
tavad vyayed yatan I, tavad vyayadayed yavan K, tavad vyayed yavat 0, avadhyayan P, avadh- 
yayatam yavan Q, tavad vyayacched yavan W 

319 murdhanam] £; murdhnanam L, murdhanam ca N, mUrdhnam ca R 

320 sphotayet] AGIJKOW; sphalayet BQ, sphotaya L, sphotayati P, sphotaye N, sphohtaye R 

321 ca] £; casya BQ 

322 maharajano] £; maharajana N, maharajanah R 

323 ‘yomayena] S; ‘yomukhena P 

324 cakrena] BLNRTib; cakrena murdhanam sphotayeyuh AIKOW, cakrena murdhanam 
sphotayet GQ, cakrena murdhanam sphotayetayuh J, cakrena murdhanam sphotayanti P 

325 ksuradhara] S; khuradhara J, ksuradharena Wvai 

326 °praharena] BGKPRW; “praharena ca AIJLNOQ 

327 vinasayeyuh] £; vinasayeyus GILW 

328 tasmad] BNOR; tasmac ca AGIJKPQW, sa yaksas tasmac ca L 

329 yaksalokac] £; yaksakulalokac P 

330 cyavanam] S; cyavanam L, cyavavanam 0 

331 bhavet] IKLNOPRWvar; bhave A, bhaved BGJQS, bhaveyuh W 

332 rajadhanyam] £; om. R 

333 asyam] £; asmat AB, asya GL, atha W 

334 khalu] GLNR; khalu puna AIJOPQ, khalu punar B, khalu punah SW» a r, khalu puna KW 

335 rahula] £; om. B, rahulo LN 

336 mahadandadharanyam vidyayam] LNTib; mahasltavatim nama dharanyam vidyam A, 
mahasltavatlnamadharanyam vidyayam BPQ, mahasltavatim nama dharanyam vidyayam G, 
mahasltavatimahavidyayam IKW, mahasitavatimahavidyarayam J, sitavatimahavidyayam 0, 
mahadandadharanya mahavidyayam R, mahasitavatinamamahavidyayam Wvar 

337 sakrt 0 ] S; om. AWvai, satkrtya G 

338 °parivartitayam] S; °parivartayam N, “parivarartayam R 

339 °agni°] S; °agnibhaya° 0 

340 °visasastratavi 0 ] S; °vistratavi° R °sastratavi° Tib 

341 °kantaraparvatadurga°] NTib; °kantacadurgesu ABQ, °kantara° GPW, °kantaradurga° 
IKOWvai, °kantaradu° J, °kantaraparvatadurgama° L, °kantaraparvatadurgadurga° R, “kantaca- 
durga 0 S. B182r, I89v, N151v. 

342 °madhyagatah] S; “madhyagata G, “madhyatah N, “madhyegatasya S 

343 pratimucyate] £; parimucyate PSW. 091v. 

344 khalu] GLNPR; khalu punar £. G126v. 
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mahadandadharam 345 vidya 346 ekanavati 347 ganganadlvalika 348 samair buddhair 349 
bhasita 350 bhasyate bhasisyate 351 ca siddha 352 paramasiddha 353 sarvadevanaga- 
yaksa 354 gandharvasuragarudakinnaramahoragabhir 355 vandita 356 sarva- 
jana 357 ganaparivrta 358 1 sarvabhayopadravesu mama 359 sarvasattvanam ca 360 sivam 
arogyam 361 bhavatu 362 1 


345 mahadandadharanl 0 ] LNTib; mahasltavatlnama 0 ABOPQW val , sitavatinama 0 G, 
mahasitavati 0 IJKW, mahadandadharanl 0 R, mahatl sitavati 0 S 

346 °vidya] ABGLNPQRWTib; °mahavidya IJKOSWvar 

347 ekanavati 0 ] AGLNPQR; ekanavatl 0 B, ekanavatyam IKOW, ekanavatinya J. R134v. 

348 °valika°] S; °valuka° IORW 

349 buddhair] GLNWvai; buddhair bhagavadbhir STib, buddhair _ _ R 

350 bhasita] £; bhasi N 

351 bhasyate bhasisyate] ABL; bhasyante bhasisyante GN, bhasisyante bhasyante I, bhasisyate 
bhasyate JKOW, bhasante bhasisyante PQ, bhasyante bhasite ca R, bhasisyante bhasante S, 
bhasisyate W var. L67r. 

352 siddha] ABIJKOPW; siddhah GLNQR. om . Tib 

353 paramasiddha] corr .; paramasiddha | parakrama A, paramasiddha | siddhaparakrama 
BIJKOW, paramasiddhah siddhaparakramah GP, paramasiddhah LNRChin, paramasiddhah sar- 
vasiddhaparakramah QS 

354 °yaksa°] S; om . Tib, °yaksaraksasa° W va i. 

355 °mahoragabhir] GL; “mahoragadibhir S, “mahoragabhi 0 P, “mahoragabhih R. Tib omits 
°asuragarudakinnaramahoragadibhir. Chin gives °gandharvasuramarutamahoragabhir. 

356 vandita] £; vanditah GN, vanditam L, vanditva P 

357 sarvajana 0 ] GLNPRTib; sarvajina 0 S 

358 “parivrta] S; “parivrtah GLNQR. I*C128v. 

359 mama] ABGIQW; Ajhitokasya J, ca SAkyabhiksusrIsomabhadrasya K, mam UddAkAyAh L, 
om . NR, mama saparivarasya 0, Mamukasya P, ca mama S 

360 sarvasattvanam ca] £; sarvasattvanam P, om . GLQ, sarvasattvanam ca saparivarasya W va i 

361 sivam arogyam] em .; raksam sivam arogyam abhayam ca sarvada sarvatha sarvatah 
sarvavasthasu ABJ, maitri sivarogyam GP, ralcsa sivam arogyam abhayam ca sarvada sarvatha 
sarvatah sarvavasthasu IK, sivam arogyam ca mama sarvasattvanam ca NR, maitrlm raksam 
sivam arogyam abhayam ca sarvada sarvatha sarvatah sarvavasthasu Q, sivam arogyam sarva¬ 
sattvanam ca L, abhayam ca sarvada sarvatha sarvatah sarvavasthasu sivam arogyaraksa OWvar, 
raksam kuru sivam arogyam abhayam ca sarvada sarvatha sarvatah sarvavasthasu W, sivam 
arogyam abhayam Tib. Q76v 

362 bhavatu] GKOPSWvar; bhavantu ABIJLQW, svaha N, om . R 
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[9] idam avocad bhagavan attamana 363 ayusman rahulo 364 bhagavato 365 bhasitam 366 
abhyanandann 367 id | 

[10] aryamahadandadharanlsltavatl 368 samapta 369 1 


8 An annotated translation 

[0] Veneration to all the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 370 


363 attamana] £; om. GPTib 

364 rahulo] GLNPR; rahulah sa ca sarvavatl parsat sadevamanusasuragandharvas ca loko 
AJQW, rahulah sa ca sarvavatl parsat sadevamanusasuragarudagandharvas ca loko BO, rahulah 
sa ca sarvavatl parsada sadevamanusasuragandharvas ca loko I, rahulah sa ca sarvavatl parisat 
sadevamanusasuragarudagandharvas ca loko K 

365 bhagavato] £; bhagavan 0 1, bhagavatah W 

366 bhasitam] S; samyaksambuddhabhasitam W 

367 abhyanandann]S; abhyanandan B. B182v 

368 aryamahadandadharanlsltavatl] N; 

aryamahasltavatlnamamahavidyarajnlmahanusamsaraksasutram AB, 
aryamahasltavatlnamamahavidyarajnl IJKOWvai, 
aryamahasltavatlnamamahavidyamahanusamsaraksasutram Q, 
aryamahasltavatlmahadandadharanlvidyarajnl G, dandadharanlaryamahasltavatl L, 
aryasltavatlnamamahavidyarajnlraksasutram P, aryamahadandadharanlaryamahasitavatl R, 
aryamahadandanamadharant Tib, aryamahasltavatlnamavidyarajnl W 

369 samapta] BJKLNRW; samapta A, samaptah GIO, samaptam PQW»ar, samaptah Wvai 

370 Note the variations of this opening formula. The Chinese translation does not include an 
obeisance. 
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[1] Thus have I heard. At one time the Lord was dwelling in Rajagrha. In the Sita- 
vana great burning ground, 371 in the Inghikayatana quarter’ 372 there the venerable 
Rahula 373 was excessively disturbed by Deva-Grahas, 374 Naga-Grahas, Yaksa-Gra 
has, Raksasa-Grahas, Kinnara-Grahas, Garuda-Grahas, Mahoraga-Grahas, human- 
Grahas, non-human-Grahas, Preta-Grahas, Bhtita-Grahas, Pisaca-Grahas, 


371 Note that the majority of the selected manuscripts transmit ambiguous information about 
the dwelling place of the Lord and Rahula. While it is not completely unlikely that both of them 
were staying in the Sitavana cremation ground (in avadana No. 92 of the Avadanasataka and the 
Jyotiskavadana, No. 19 of the Divyavadana, the Buddha visits the Sitavana but does not stay 
there), it seems more probable that they were in two separate places and this is also supported 
by tatra in section [3]. Thus this textual tradition may reflect peculiar syntax, and it has been 
deliberately chosen to be included in the main text so as to problematize this passage. Most likely 
to clarify this ambiguity there exists an expanded textual tradition as well, transmitted in ms. L 
and the Tibetan translation and commentary: here it is stated that the Buddha was staying on 
the Grdhrakuta (Tib. adds: with 1250 monks) and Rahula in Rajagrha proper. In the Chinese 
translation the Lord is in Rajagrha and Rahula in the Sitavana. Note that Mitra 1882, 164 curi¬ 
ously writes that the ‘Buddha was sojourning on the bank of a tank near a cremation ground at 
Rajagrha.’ 

372 While interpreted as a toponym, Inghikayatana may somehow be related to indhana ‘fuel’ 
referring to a place where firewood is stored. Note that the Tibetan translation indeed reads ‘next 
to the great firewood-pile-like place.’ 

373 Note that Rahula is also a main character in the Mekhala-dharani, and the nidana is quite 
similar to the one in the MDDS. He and the Lord stay there in separate places, which reinforces 
the supposition that this must also be the case in the MDDS. See Tripathi 1981. 

374 Graha can mean both ‘grasping/seizure/possession’ or, in a personified form, a 
‘Grasper/Seizer.’ In our text it appears to be a personified reference (see section [7]) to a demonic 
being attached to various categories of other beings. Such compounds are found elsewhere in 
South Asian literature: there are references to yakkhagaha in Dhammapada and Vinaya com¬ 
mentaries, the Mahamayuri lists devagraha, nagagraha, asuragraha, marutagraha, garudagraha, 
gandharvagraha, kinnaragraha, mahoragagraha, yaksagraha, raksasagraha, pretagraha, 
pisacagraha, bhutagraha, kumbhandagraha, putanagraha, kataputanagraha, skandagraha, un- 
madagraha, chayagraha, apasmaragraha and ostarakagraha with slight variations at three 
places (Takubo 1972,3,27,57), and the Asilomapratisara lists devagraha, nagagraha, asuragraha, 
marutagraha, garudagraha, gandharvagraha, kinnaragraha, mahoragagraha, pretagraha, putan¬ 
agraha, kumbhandagraha, klata( read: kata)putanagraha, pisacagraha, kakhordagraha, vaitada 
(read: vetala)graha, sirsagraha, hrdayagraha, udaragraha, vastigraha, skandhagraha, bahu( read: 
bahu)graha, uru(read: uru)graha, jahghagraha, padagraha, naksatragraha, uparigraha, ala- 
ksmigraha and vidya( read: vidya)graha (Waldschmidt and Sander 1980, 273). Mann 2012 dis¬ 
cusses the often problematic characteristics of Grahas in detail from the Atharvaveda onwards 
and refers to Aranyakaparvan 219 of the Mahabharata where devagraha, pitrgraha, siddhagraha, 
raksasagraha, gandharvagraha, yaksagraha and pisacagraha are mentioned and Slouber (forth¬ 
coming) writes about skandagraha ‘Skanda’s seizers’ in the Kriyakalagunottara. 
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Kumbhanda-Grahas, tigers, crows, owls, insects, creeping animals and other hu¬ 
man and non-human beings. 

[2] Then the venerable Rahula went to the Lord 375 and having approached him 
bowed his head down at his feet, circumambulated him three times and shed tears 
in front of him weeping. 

[3] Then the Lord, already knowing [the answer], addressed Rahula, ‘Why are you 
shedding tears, 0 Rahula, standing in front of me?’ Addressed thus, the venerable 
Rahula spoke this to the Lord, ‘0 Lord, I have been dwelling here, in Rajagrha, in 
the Sitavana great burning ground, in the Inghikayatana quarter. I have been dis¬ 
turbed there by Deva-Grahas, Naga-Grahas, Yaksa-Grahas, Raksasa-Grahas, Kin- 
nara-Grahas, Garuda-Grahas, Mahoraga-Grahas, human-Grahas, non-human-Gra- 
has, Preta-Grahas, Bhuta-Grahas, Pisaca-Grahas, Kumbhanda-Grahas, tigers, 
crows, owls, insects, creeping animals and other human and non-human beings.’ 

[4] Then the Lord addressed the venerable Rahula, ‘0 Rahula, learn this Great 
Danda-dharani Spell. It shall be protection, shelter and safeguard for the fourfold 
assembly, advantage, benefit and comfort 376 for monks, nuns, laymen and lay- 
women for a long time. 

[5] Namely, 377 

anga, vahga, bhanga, varanga, samsarataranga, sasadanga, bhanga, jesura, eka- 
tara, ara vira, tara vira, kara vira, kara kara vira, indra, indrakisara, hamsa, 
hamsakisara, picimala, mahakicca, vihethika, kalucchika, ahgodara, jaya, jayalika, 
veld, eld, cintali, cili cili, hili hili, sumati, vasumati, culu natte, culu culu natte, culu 
nadi, kunadi, haritaki, karitald, gauri, gandhari, candali, matangi , 378 dharani 
dharani, ustrapalike, kaca karike, cala natike, kakalike, lalamati, raksamati, 
varakule, manmate utpale, kara vire, tara vire, tara tara vire, lairu vire, kuru kuru vlre, 


375 The Tibetan translation gives here again an expanded and unambiguous formulation about 
the dwelling place of the Lord: ‘...went where the Lord stayed on the Grdhrakuta.’ 

376 Note the addition of yogaksemaya in some mss. and the even longer expansion of this 
phrase in the Vasudhara-dharani: ... arthaya hitaya sukhaya ksemaya subhiksaya yo- 
gasambharaya ... (Dhih 2007,133.9-10). 

377 Both dharani sections have been left untranslated except for the concluding sentences be¬ 
cause of the difficulties of interpreting the majority of words. 

378 Skilling 1992,155 lists a number of Buddhist texts including these four vocatives as a com¬ 
mon string of words. 
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curu vire, curu curu vire, mahavire, iramati, varamati, raksamati, sarvarthasadhani, 
paramarthasadhani, apratihate. May King Indr a. King Yama, King Varuna, KingKu- 
bera, King Manasvin, King Vasuki, King Dandagni , 379 King Brahma Sahasradhipati , 380 
King Buddha, the Lord, the Master of the Doctrine, the Chief Compassionate One in 
the World, provide protection for me and for all beings. May they bestow shielding, 
fencing round, shelter, peace, good fortune, removal of punishment, defence from 
weapons, counteracting of poison, destruction of poison, sealing the boundary, seal¬ 
ing the ground. May I live for a hundred years, may I see a hundred autumns 381 


[6] Namely, 

balavati, varamati, talamati, laksamati, raksamati , 382 huru huru, phuru phuru, earn 
earn, khara khara, khum khuru, mad mad, bhumicande, kaliketi, akisala, pite, 
samalate, hule sthiile, sthulasikhare, jaya sthule, jaya natte, cala nasi, culu nasi, 
vagbandhani, virohani, solohite, andare, pandare, karale, kinnare, keyure, ketumati, 
bhutamgame, bhutamati, dhanye, mahgalye, mahabalalohitamule, acalacande, 
dhuramdhara, jayalike, jaya, gorohani, cum curu, rundha mndha, dhum dhuru, 
khuru khuru, khurumad, bandhumati, dhuramdhare, dhare dhare, vidhare vimati, 
viskambhani, nasani vinasani, bandhani, moksani, mocani, mohani, bhavani, so- 
dhani, samsodhani visodhani, samkhirani, samchindani, sadhu turumane, hara hara 
bandhumati, hiri hiri, khiri khiri, kharali, huru hum, pihgale. Veneration to the glori¬ 
ous 383 Buddhas svaha. 


379 Appears to be the name of a Lokapala. Cf. Vimalaprabha: om yah vajrakrodharaja 
niladanddgneyyam disi raksam kuru lairu svaha. The four/eight standard Lokapalas are 
Dhrtarastra, Virupalcsa, Virudhaka and Vaisravana/Kubera; Indra, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, 
Isana, Agni, Nairrta and Vayu. 

380 Note the unusual Sahasradhipati for Saha(m)pati. Note also the non-standard lengthening 
of short ‘i’-stem nominative endings in this list. While Vasuki, Agni and Adhipati are attested 
forms in various Buddhist texts, the present case may also reflect a process of assimilation re¬ 
sulting from the position of these words between Manasvi and Dharmasvaml. 

381 The Mahamayunvidyarajm includes this sentence (a common phrase with slight variations 
from Vedic literature onwards) more than forty times. 

382 Note that some of these words appear in the section [5] as well. 

383 Note bhagavatam for bhagavatanam. 
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[7] 0 Rahula, if one [recites and] ties this Great Danda-dharani Spell of an alto¬ 
gether 384 hundred-and-eight padas 385 into a knot 386 on a thread and [it is] worn 
around the forearm or the neck, protection will be established all around up to one 
hundred yojanas. 387 By [offering] fragrances, flowers or seals neither humans nor 
non-humans will come near, [similarly to] poison, weapons, sickness, fever, high 
fever, spells, mantras and Vetalas. 388 One will not die from illness, fire, poison or 
water. 389 It causes all uses of properly employed spells and mantras to be blocked. 390 
It releases from bonds made by the enemy. It destroys all diseases, sorrow, and ob¬ 
stacles. 391 It eliminates discord and agitation. It liberates from all Grahas. If a Graha 
does not release, his head will split into seven like the blossom of the Arjaka 
plant. 392 Vajrapani, 393 the great leader 394 of the Yaksas, will attentively 395 break his 
head with a blazing, burning and single-flamed vajra. 396 The Four Great Kings will 


384 Or: ‘at least’. 

385 Note the variations between astottara 0 and dasottara 0 in the mss. Pada seems to refer to 
short sections of the dharani itself (cf. mantra-pada). Note that the Usnisavij ay a-dharani is di¬ 
vided into one hundred portions (Yuyama 1997, 732). The Tibetan translation gives dasot- 
tarasatayam excluding pada. The Chinese translation says that the spell should be recited a hun¬ 
dred and eight times. 

386 It is not unlikely that granthi ‘knot’ carries a plural sense here. 

387 A yojana is calculated to be a few miles, varying according to different sources. See Fleet 
1906 and more recently and extensively Skilling 1998. Note that the Tibetan translation gives ten 
yojanas instead of a hundred. 

388 On Vetala/Vetada see Skilling 2007 and Dezso 2010. 

389 For various lists of dangers and advantages in raksa texts see Strauch 2008, 40-47. 

390 Note the expanded form of this sentence in some mss: ‘It causes all unaccomplished uses 
of properly employed spells and mantras to be accomplished. It causes those accomplished to 
be disturbed. It causes those [spells and mantras] used by the enemy to be blocked.’ Cf. Va- 
jravidarani: asiddhanam siddhakaram siddhanam capi vinasanakaram (Iwamoto 1937, 7). 

391 Or: ‘Vighnas’ if ‘obstacles’ are considered here personified. Cf. the expanded ‘Vighnas and 
Vinayakas’ in some mss. 

392 Ocimum Gratissimum, a kind of basil. 

393 On the complex history, development and transformations of the Lord of the Yaksas, a great 
protector, see e.g. Lamotte 1966 and Snellgrove 1987,134-141. 

394 Senapati appears to have a more general meaning, ‘leader’ or ‘head,’ in this contex (and 
elsewhere too in Buddhist literature), rather than the specific sense of ‘army general.’ 

395 Note the variant from ava Vdhyai ‘disapproving, rebuking’. 

396 The Tibetan translation adds Tike the Arjaka’. The breaking or bursting of one’s head as a 
punishment appears in several Buddhist and Brahmanical texts - in the former instances often 
by the intervention of Vajrapani. For a detailed study of this phenomenon see Witzel 1987. The 
examples quoted there and further ones include various Pali sources ( Atanatiyasutta DN.32: api 
ssu nam marisa amanussa sattadha pi ssa muddham phaleyyum-, Ambatthasutta DN.3. and Cula- 
saccakasutta MN.35: tena kho pana samayena vajirapani yakkho mahantam ayokutam (ayasam 
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destroy him with an iron discus and the stroke of a razor-edge. 397 He will fall from 
that Yaksa-world 398 and not gain residence in the capital, Adakavatl. 399 

[8] 0 Rahula, if this Great Danda-dharani Spell is recited [even] once, one is released 
from kings, thieves, water, fire, poison, weapons and from all sorts of dangers in 
forests, woods, mountains or impassable places. This Great Danda-dharani Spell 
was, is and will be proclaimed by the Buddhas equalling the sand-particles of 
ninety-one Ganga rivers. 400 It is effective and highly accomplished. It is praised by 


vajiram MN) adaya adittam sampajjalitam sajotibhutam ambatthassa manavassa (saccakassa 
niganthaputtassa MN) upari vehasam thito hoti — sacayam ambattho manavo (saccako nigantha- 
putto MN) bhagavata yavatatiyakam sahadhammikam panham puttho na byakarissati, etthe- 
vassa sattadha muddham phalessami” ti ); the Saddharmapundarika: saptadhasya sphuten 
murdha arjakasyeva mahjari \ ya imam mantra srutva vai atikramed dharmabhanakam; 
Avadanasataka: atha na paryesase, niyatam devasya saptadha murdhanam sphalayami ; 
Mahamayuri: yas caimam mahavidyam kas cid atikramisyati saptadhasya sphuten murdha ar¬ 
jakasyeva mahjari and yas cemam ananda mahamayurividyarajhim atikramet tasya vajrapanih 
saptadha murdhanam arjakasyeva mahjarim sphotayisyati; Sadhanamala: yas cainam ahir daset 
tasya saptadha sphuten murdha arjakasyeva mahjari; Vajravali: yo napakramati tasyaham anena 
prajvalitahumkaravajrena diptapradiptena mahata jhanavajrena murddhanam satadha vi- 
kiramiti; Kriyasamgraha: tasyaham anena prajvalitahumkarena diptapradiptena mahata jhanav- 
ajrena murdhanam satadha vikarami and yo napakramet tasya vajrapani jvalitasatakiranava- 
jrena murdhni satadha vikiret ; Hevajratantra: yadi na varsanti tada murdha sphutati 
yatharjakasyeva mahjari or various Upanisads; the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha: balat kamaya- 
manasya niskamam kdm cid ahganam / bhavatah satadha murdha dagdhabuddheh sphuted iti 
and Kathasaritsagara: janan yadi na vadisyasi vidalisyati te sirah satadha. 

397 The razor edge is likely to be that of the iron discus (cf. the Tibetan translation). Note that 
the Chinese translation interprets this section differently. It says that one should recite this spell 
fully concentrated when demons come to cause trouble and do not leave. Then those demons 
perceive the reciter as if he was Vajrapani, the great Yaksa leader, being a brightly blazing vajra. 
The Four Great Heavenly Kings drive the demons away with iron wheels and sharp swords. The 
demons’ heads split into seven and their bodies are torn into small pieces. 

398 It is possible that this reference to a Graha as a Yaksa comes from the association of posses¬ 
sion with Yaksas from Vedic times onwards (DeCaroli 2004, 25-26). The category of Yaksa oth¬ 
erwise appears to be rather fluid in dharani literature too: in the Mahapratisara-Mahavidyarajhi, 
for example, even gods and goddesses are referred to by this denomination at one place (Hidas 
2012, 242-243.18-21). 

399 For similar and further punishments for Yaksas cf. Atanatiyasutta: na me so, marisa, aman- 
usso labheyya alakamandaya nama rajadhaniya vatthum va vasam va. na me so, marisa, aman- 
usso labheyya yakkhanam samitim gantum. api ssu nam, marisa, amanussa anavayham pi nam 
kareyyum avivayham. api ssu nam, marisa, amanussa attahi pi paripunnahi paribhasahi 
paribhaseyyum. 

400 Note that the Saddharmapundarikasutra and the Vimalakirtinirdesasutra, for example, give 
various numbers of Ganga rivers (usually up to eighty) with reference to their sand-particles. 
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all the Devas, Nagas, Yaksas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras and Mahora- 
gas, and embraced by all assemblies of people. May there he welfare and freedom 
from disease for me and for all beings in all dangers and troubles .’ 1101 

[9] Thus spoke the Lord. Transported with joy, the venerable Rahula 402 praised the 
words spoken by the Lord. 

[10] The noble Great Danda-dharani-sitavatl ends here. 
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Peter-Daniel Szanto 

Minor Vajrayana Texts IV. A Sanskrit 
fragment of the Rigyarallitantra 

Abstract: This paper is centred on the first edition of a Sanskrit palm-leaf frag¬ 
ment of the Rigyaralli (Add.1680.12), a slightly obscure, late Buddhist tantra. The 
introductory study contains a description of the multiple-text manuscript the 
fragment is transmitted in, an examination of testimonia, a brief overview of the 
Tibetan translation of the tantra and some related literature, and a short note on 
the pantheon. I argue that the text must date from the early 11 th c. CE. Accompa¬ 
nied by a tentative translation and some notes, the edition is given in two forms: 
critical and diplomatic. 


1 Cambridge fragments Or.158 and Add.1680.12/13 

The fact that the fragments under scrutiny here, Or.158 of 12 folios and 
Add.1680.12 plus 1680.13 of one folio each, originally formed part of the same 
multiple-text manuscript, as well as the fact that the texts contained therein are 
fragments of the Buddhakapalatantra, the Vajramrtatantra, and the Rigyaral¬ 
litantra, were first determined by Harunaga Isaacson in 1997. 1 

Manuscript Or.158 2 was purchased by Bendall during his 1898-99 tour (see For- 
migatti's contribution in this volume). The latter fragment of two folios has been 
described by Bendall (1883, 171), but he could not identify the contents. About 
Add.1680.12 Bendall stated that it is ‘a leaf of a work on Buddhist mudras’. He dated 
it to the 12 th -13 th century and gave two short transcriptions with one misprint or 
misreading in the first and two in the second. The first of these transcripts is from 
line 1 of the recto: ankusamudreti \ karadvayasya kaniskd[sic\]bhydm anyonyam 
amkusarupam; whereas the second is from the line 2 on the verso, a final rubric: 
svare[sicl]ya[sicl]buddhakhyana(?)patalas caturthah ||. Bendall added a short note 
after this: ‘At the beginning of the next chapter occur the names of ^uddhodhana 


1 Isaacson, personal communication, 2008. Luo 2010 has used the Buddhakapala fragment for 
his edition; a study of the Vajramrta is currently under preparation by Francesco Sferra (see his 
contribution to the present volume). 

2 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-OR-00158-00001/l. 
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[sic!], Aralli, Rahula, etc.’ About Add. 1680.13 he had nothing to say, except to con¬ 
jecture a title ‘Niruttara Tantra’ and to describe it as ‘Non-Buddhistic’. The present 
paper will focus on Add.1680.12. 

The document, of which for the time being unfortunately we have only the 
aforementioned fragments, was either created as a multiple-text manuscript, or 
was treated as such shortly after its copying. Suggestive of this fact is that on fol. 
lr, or one might say the title page, of Or.158, in the upper left corner we find — in 
addition to some scribal exercises in Sanskrit and Newar — a short list rather sim¬ 
ilar to the main scribal hand. This list, or one might say table of contents, runs as 
follows: [siddham sign] vajramrtatantra || vajrdranitan.tra || buddhakapalatantra 
|| (Cf. Sanderson 2009, 315, who silently corrects vajrarani- to vajrarali-). How¬ 
ever, if we reunite Or.158 and Add.1680.12 and 1680.13, the contents seem to be 
the Vajramrtatantra, the Buddhakapalatantra, and one folio of the Rigyarallitan- 
tra; in other words, the Vajraralitantra is either missing (but then the Rigyaral- 
litantra is not recorded) or confused with the Rigyarallitantra. 

Since it starts on fol. lv, the first item in the multiple-text manuscript is the 
Vajramrtatantra, but, curiously, this text also has a colophon at its end giving the 
date of copying as [Nepala]samvat 282, the 13 th of the bright fortnight of asvina, 
day of San[a]iscara = Saturday, September 22,1162 CE (See Luo ibid. n. 47, only 
the year is given in Sanderson 2009,315). Had the scribe intended to go on to copy 
the other tantras into a multiple-text manuscript, he would have more likely 
given the date of copying at the very end and not after the first item of the collec¬ 
tion. However, there can be little doubt that the scribe of the other texts is the 
very same or that there are at least two scribes writing in very similar ways, for 
which the most likely scenario is that they were trained in the same scriptorium. 
I therefore propose that either the original scribe or somebody working in the 
same environment continued copying the other scriptures as a kind of after¬ 
thought. Unfortunately, we do not have colophons for the other texts. 

At first glance there seem to be good chances that the date for the copying of 
the other scriptures must be somewhere in the more or less immediate range of 
1162 CE. However, we cannot be entirely sure. For manuscripts in the Indo-Nepa- 
lese world sometimes contain additions in the same hand as late as sixty years 
after the first colophon. A case in point is a manuscript of the Astasahasrika now 
kept at the Asia Society, New York. The first colophon dates to the 15 th regnal year 
of Vigrahapala, the son of Nayapala (i.e. Vigrahapala III), whereas the second 
colophon recording some renovation dates from the 8 th regnal year of Gopala IV. 
Although the image I have at my disposal is not of a very high quality, 3 1 cannot 


3 www.himalayanart.org, item no. 88677. 
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find any significant differences between the two scribal hands. We are therefore 
dealing either with the same scribe at the very beginning and presumably very 
end of his career, or with a hand from the same scriptorium. 

Be that as it may, once we are ready to accept that all our fragments were part 
of the same manuscript, we face another problem. The texts in this multiple-text 
manuscript are individually numbered, but for the fragment containing the 
Rigyarallitantra the surviving folio number on the margin is 13. It is quite impos¬ 
sible that the content of the previous folios (up to fol. 13, which survives) was 
exclusively the Rigyarallitantra. The Rigyarallitantra in the Sde dge edition of its 
Tibetan translation numbers 68 lines. The single surviving folio accounts for 
eleven lines of Sde dge text. It follows that only about six and a half to seven folios 
of the kind we are presently dealing with are needed for the entire text. The best 
candidate to make up for the missing space would be the Vajrarallitantra, which 
is only slightly longer that the Rigyarallitantra (by two and two thirds of Sde dge 
line, to be exact), and would therefore also need about seven folios in our palm- 
leaf manuscript. Moreover, this would account for the ‘table of contents’ men¬ 
tioned above. In this case, however, it seems that, although the Vajramrtatantra 
and the Buddhakapalatantra were numbered individually, the two ‘Arali’ tantras 
were taken as one and copied as a continuous text. 


2 Testimonia for the Rigyarallitantra 

In surviving Sanskrit texts there is a single 4 known attestation for the existence and 
currency of the Rigyarallitantra. This is a referenced quotation in Ravisrijnana’s 


4 During the editorial process, I became aware of another, very important, testimony, the fourth 
and the seventeenth chapters of Abhayakaragupta’s Amnayamanjari (Toh./D 1198): 1) D 53a: ri 
gi a ra lli’i rgyud du gsungspa \ rigi lha mo rolpa ni rdo rje ’dzinpa’o zhes so ||; 2) D 151b-152a: ri 
gi a ra lli’i rgyud du \ shar lus ’phags po dang Iho ’dzam bu gling dang nub pa glang spyod dang 
byang sgra mi snyan ni gnas te \ gnas bzhir ni lha mo bzhi mams dang ri rab kyi rtse mo la ri gi gnas 
so zhes gsungs pa dang | [...]. Very recently, the first seventeen chapters of this major work be¬ 
came available in a splendid bilingual manuscript published facsimile: Institute of the Collection 
and Preservation of Ancient Tibetan Texts of Sichuan Province (compilers), Dpal yang dag par 
sbyor ba’i rgyud Icyi rgyal po’i rgya cher ’grel pa by Pandita ’jigs med ’buying gnas sbas pa, Rare 
and Ancient Tibetan Texts Collected in Tibetan Regions Series vol. 1, Sichuan Nationalities Pub¬ 
lishing House & Guangming Daily Press. (I am grateful to Toru Tomabechi and Kazuo Kano for 
alerting me to this fact as well as to the Codrington Library of All Souls College for promptly 
purchasing a copy.) The passages read: 1) Ms 154r (p. 309) uktam hi rigyarallitantre \ rigi devi 
arallir vajradhara iti |; 2) Ms 430v (p. 864) rigyarallitantre ca \ purvavideho jambudvipam (em., 
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commentary on the Mahjusrindmasamgiti, the Amrtakanika (ed. Lai 1994, 11). To 
my knowledge, the dates of Ravisrijnana have not been satisfactorily settled. He 
must postdate the Vimalaprabha, that is to say the mid-11* 11 century, and he must 
predate c. 1200 CE, since Vibhuticandra (for whose dates see Stearns 1996) wrote a 
subcommentary, the Amrtakanilcoddyota, on the Amrtakanika. The testimony 
amounts to one and a half verses, the initial three hemistichs of chapter 5. Since 
this passage also survives in the present fragment, I will discuss the particulars be¬ 
low. 

The same passage and its continuation, amounting to a total of four verses, 
are quoted in a long commentary on the Hevajratantra, the *Vajrapadasara- 
samgraha of *Yasobhadra. 5 There is an as yet unsubstantiated suspicion that this 
text survives in Sanskrit. We do not know much about the author, 6 but he must 
post-date the Vimalaprabha, which he quotes and refers to. He too therefore can¬ 
not predate the mid-ll th century. 


jambupam Ms) aparagodaniyam uttarakurus ca pitham \ catuspithe caturdevyo merumurdhni rigi 
sthitety uktam \. 

5 D 64b: de bzhin du dpal a ra Hi chert po’i rgyud du yanggsungs pa \ rgyal po chen po zas gtsang 
ni | | a ra Hi ru yang dag gsal \ \ sgyu ma chen mo ri gi d[e]r \ \ ’gro ba shes rab thabs bdag nyid \ \ 
rdo rje sems dpa’ don lam grub \ \ mchog tu dga’ba bde ba che \ \ lha mo sa ’tsho phyag rgya che \ 

| sgra gcan ’dzin bzang bde ba che | | sa ’tsho ma ni sgyu ’phrul che \ \ sgyu ma’i rang bzhin spros 
pa las | | lhan cig skyes dga’ dga’ rab bshad | | rdo rje sgyu ma’i mam ’phrulgyis 11 star yang bcom 
Idan rdo rje can | | slcyed pa por ni rab tu grags 11 sgyu ma chen mo skyed mor ’gyur \ \ de nyid phyag 
rgyar rab tu grags || zhes so ||. The quoted text is from the beginning of the fifth chapter (D 179b- 
180a). Somewhat curiously, the title of the source text is given as *Maharallitantra. This must be 
a slip of the pen on the author’s part, or perhaps an error of the translators. *Yasobhadra quotes 
from the *Maharallitantra at another point (D 60b), but the quoted text here is not from the 
Rigyarallitantra, but the Vajrarallitantra (beginning of the eighth chapter, D 175a). 

6 This is in spite of the fact that his colophon (D 146a-146b) is quite informative. Here the author 
tells us that he was a Kashmiri monk living in Pattikeraka (pa tti ke ra ka) at the *I<anakastupa 
(gser gyi mchod rten) monastery, and that he finished his commentary in the 18 th regnal year of 
one *Haribrahmadeva (’phrog byed tshangs pa’i lha), styled king of Vanga ( bham ga). A ruler 
bearing a very similar name, Harikaladeva, is mentioned in the so-called Mainamati copperplate 
inscription dated Saka year 1141 = 1220 CE (Bhattacharyya 1933). This document records a gift to 
the Durgottara vihari, clearly a Buddhist institution, in the city of Pattikera. The matching topo- 
nym (which can almost certainly be located in the vicinity of present Comilla in Bangladesh), the 
possibility of a generally Buddhist environment, and the similarity in the royal names suggest 
some sort of connection, but it is one that cannot be determined more precisely for the time be¬ 
ing. Another candidate for this ruler may be Harivarmadeva (Sanderson 2009, 82); perhaps the 
confusion in the Tibetan translation was due to an Eastern pronunciation: Harivarma > *Hari- 
bormo > *Haribrommo > *Haribrahma > ’Phrog byed tshangs pa. I know of at least three Buddhist 
manuscripts copied during his reign. 
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Another major commentary, this time on the Herukabhidhana, which can be 
suspected to have survived in Sanskrit ( Krung bod dkar chag, p. 120, no. 134), but 
is not yet accessible, is the *Tattvavisada of *Sasvatavajra. This author mentions 
the name of the text (together with the Vajraralli ) in a list of yoga- and yoginitan- 
tras , 7 and quotes it at least once. 8 We cannot determine the identity of the author 
for certain, but he too must postdate the emergence of the Kalacakra system, since 
he shows awareness of this deity and at least one of the cult’s texts (cf. D 325b). 

Among works that are now available only in Tibetan with no Sanskrit original 
in sight, a referenced quotation 9 can be found in the *Pithadinirnaya of *Sakya- 
raksita. There might have been several authors by this name; here we are most 
likely dealing with the disciple of Abhayakaragupta, therefore not a very early 
author. 

By far the longest quotation, roughly half of chapter three, is to be found in 
the *Luyipadabhisamayavrtti of *Tathagatavajra. 10 While this is a very important 


7 D 342a-342b: rgyud du ni shes rab dang thabs dag gis gzhung yang dag par spel ba mams su ste 
der rgyal bas gsal bar byed pa mams ni ’dus pa phyi ma la sogs pa rnal ’byor gyi rgyud nyi shu rtsa 
bzhi dang rnal ’byor ma ! rgyud mams Icyang ste dpal heru ka mngon par ’byung ba dang | mngon par 
brjodpa bla ma dang | nam mkha’dang mnyampa dang | lam spyod dang [|] rdo rje mkha’ ’gro dang 
| rgia ri [!] Hi dang [|] rdo rje a ra lli dang [|] dpal he ru ka mngon par brjod pa dang \ rig pa rgya mtsho 
dang | gsang ba rgya mtsho dang \ ral pa gyen brdzes phyi ma dang [|] kha sbyor ’byung ba’i rgyud 
mams su rtogs par bya’o zhes pa sgraji bzhin pa’o ||. The titles in this passage are: Samajottara, 
Herukabhyudaya, Abhidhanottara, Khasama, [Yoginijsamcara, Vajradaka, Rgiaralli, Vajraralli, 
Herukabhidhana, *Vidyamava (?), *Guhyarnava (?), *Urdhvajatottara (?), Samputodbhava. 

8 D 348a: r gi a rallir yang \ \ mgo bo yang ni nyon mongs bdud \ \ thod pa nam mkha’ dag pa zhes 
so |. The quoted text is from the surviving visuddhi section in the fourth chapter (D 179b). 

9 D (I) 320a and D (II) 133b: ri gi a ra lli’i rgyud las Icyang \ shar gyi lus ’phags ’dzam bu gling \ \ 
nub kyi ba long spyod dang ni 11 byanggi sgra mi snyan yanggnas \ \ gnas bzhir lha mo bzhi mams 
te 11 ri rab rtse mor rigignas || zhes gsungs so ||. The quoted text is from the beginning of the first 
chapter (D 176a). 

10 D 303a-303b: [...] ri gi a ra lli’i rgyud las de bzhin du yang | a ra llis zhus lha mo la \ \ ye shes 
mchog Icyang ji Ita bu \ \ gang zhig mam par shes tsam gyis | | sgrub pa po yis dngos grub thob \ \ 
lha mo rigs kyis [!] yang dag gsungs \ \ ye shes chen po bde ba mchog \ kun mlchyen ye shes las byung 
ba | | bsrub bya srub byed las byung ba \ \ bsam pa thams cad yongs spangs te \ \ dbang po thams 
cad des bkag nas \ \ slcye ’gro medpa’i dben phyogs su 11 gnyis pa thams cad dang bral ba’i | | mig 
gnyis maphye ma btsumspar 11 smin ma’i mtshams su semsgtad nas 11 munpa mi bzad tshul yang 
ni 11 sgrub pa po yis dangpor mthong 11 de nas g.yon pa’i rna ba ni 11 dal bus dal bus g.yo bar byed 

11 shes rab ma yi bde ba gang 11 de bzhin phyag rgya chen po’i bde \ \ nyes pa’i rang bzhin mi phyag 
rgya | | de yis shes pa’ang nyams pa yin \ \ de phyir ye shes phyag rgya bsgom \ \ bde ba chen po 
bsgmb bya’iphyir \ \ ye shes chen po ’di kho na \ | ranggi rig bya’i rang bzhin te \ \ gzhan la bstan 
par mi nus pa \ \ gzhon nu ma yis bde myong bzhin 11 sbyor ba ’di dang bcas payi 11 sems can mgu 
byed sems kyis su \ \ snying rjes sems can thams cad la \ \ sbyor ba ’di ni bde bar byed \\’di la goms 
pa’i sbyor ba yis \ | mkha’ dang mnyam pa’i sems kyis su | | snying rje chen po’i rdzu ’phrul can \ \ 
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witness, the author does not bring us any closer to a solution as far as dating is 
concerned, since he seems to be even later than Ravisrijnana. At the end of the 
work (D 307b-308a) he gives the same story as the one found in the introduction 
of Ravisrijnana’s Gunabharanl (ed. Sferra 2000, 73-74). Here too the lineage 
starts with Anupamaraksita, but after Dharmakarasanti it continues with one 
*KIrtideva (Grags pa’i lha) and one *Dharmodgata (Chos ’phags), *Tathagatava- 
jra’s teacher, instead of Gunaratnakara and Ravisrijnana. The author was there¬ 
fore either one generation younger than Ravisrijnana or his junior by a few years. 

It would therefore seem that we cannot gather any evidence from testimonies 
to date the Rigyarallitantra any earlier than the middle of the eleventh century. 
The scripture was apparently only moderately popular, as it is mentioned only by 
a handful of authors. All can be dated between c. 1050 and 1250 CE; in cases 
where they can be localized, most seem to have been active in East India. 


3 The Tibetan translation of the Rigyarallitantra 

The Tibetan translation was prepared by a famous duo, *Gayadhara and [’Brog 
mi] Shakya ye shes, whose activity is usually placed in the mid-ll th century. When 
compared to the Sanskrit fragment and the identified testimonia, it becomes clear 
quite quickly that this was not their finest work. The translation is full of misun¬ 
derstandings, omissions, and obscure renderings. 

If the translation mirrors a Sanskrit original, and I do not see any reason to 
doubt that, then the tantra consisted of five chapters. 

The first chapter opens with the usual nidana: evam maya srutam ekasmin 
samaye. The Lord, who is here Aralli, resides in the vulva (?) of the goddess, Rigi; 
it is immediately pointed out that they form a non-dual entity. Somewhat unusu¬ 
ally, the petitioner is Aralli; he first poses a set of questions related to the sacred 
sites beginning with the plthas and ending in the upasmasanas. The goddess re¬ 
plies that the plthas are the four continents (known from Abhidharma cosmogra- 


rnal ’byor grub ’gyur the tshom med \ \ dang por mun pa byed pa mthong \ \ gnyis pa dkar po du ba 
bzhin | | gsum pa srin bu me khyer mtshungs \ \ bzhi pa dza ba’i me tog Itar | | Inga pa sprin med 
nam mkha’ste \ \ bdag danggzhan gyi tshorba bral \ \ thams cad mkhyen pa’i rgyu de yang \ \ sprin 
med nam mkha’i dpe dang Idan \ \ rgyun du goms pa’i sbyor ba yis \ \ rtse gcig sems dpa’ ’di Itar 
byos 11 rtag tu ye shes bdud rtsi yis 11 btung bas bkres pa’i dgag bya med \ \ rga dang nad kyis gdung 
ba med | | thabs Icyi sbyor ba ’di yis ni | | rim gyis thams cad mkhyen par ’gyur || zhes so ||. The 
quoted text is the middle section of the third chapter (D 178b). 
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phy); these are the abodes of four goddesses (those in the first circuit of the pan¬ 
theon), with Rig! on top of Sumeru in the middle. She then proceeds to describe 
the rest of the mandala integrating the remaining sacred sites and giving some 
iconographical information on the deities, who are all female. There are three cir¬ 
cuits of attendants, corresponding to body, speech, and mind. Between the first 
two, so the goddess teaches, one must install the hells. 

The second chapter opens by picking up this matter. The answer of the god¬ 
dess as to why one must install the hells is obscure: because all beings are burn¬ 
ing or freezing in hells, and the yogin should visualize himself in the middle of 
the word evam and rescue them. A short visualization is taught whereby the yogin 
emerges as the deity. The section closes with a spell, presumably the *mulaman- 
tra. The next passage teaches seven minor rituals, some of which are quite ob¬ 
scure; the identifiable ones are those for rainmaking, paralyzing, and attracting. 
The rest of the chapter teaches matters related to daily visualization and worship: 
protecting oneself and the place of practice, self-empowerment, attracting the so- 
called gnostic deities (with a mantra based on the second half of the famous 
sataksara), installing mantras on the body, the seed-syllables of the deities, ini¬ 
tiation by the deities, and further details related to the mandala. 

The third chapter teaches the secret gestures ( brda , *chomma) which are usu¬ 
ally to be employed by initiates for communication. Or at least that is what one 
would expect, but in fact here the term seems to be employed as a means of iden¬ 
tifying the already mentioned sacred sites in one’s body. The next passage de¬ 
scribes a kind of meditation, which is to be performed in isolation. Success is her¬ 
alded by a series of visionary signs; at the end the practitioner becomes the 
omniscient deity. A short section after this identifies the first four syllables of the 
nidana with the four elements beginning with earth. The final passage explains 
the name Rig! and the first few rather obscure words of the tantra. Here Rig! is 
said to be the equivalent of dakini. 

The fourth chapter opens with two minor rituals: the first is to draw the blood 
of an enemy who harms the Buddha, the Law, and the Community; the second is 
to destroy the images of (rival) deities. The Sanskrit fragment is from the next 
section, which seems to describe further details of daily visualization, a famous 
mantra used on the cusp of the preliminary rites and visualization of the deity 
proper, as well as two hand-gestures. The next section deals with visuddhi, a 
‘mystical correspondence’ of elements of the mandala with Mahayana doctrinal 
terms. This is followed by a second visuddhi, where parts of one’s body are de¬ 
scribed in terms of a stupa. 

The fifth and final chapter continues in a similar vein: here, protagonists of 
the historical Buddha’s life are identified with various tantric deities and the four 
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blisses. This is followed by further ‘mystical correspondences’. Thereafter two 
mantras are taught, these are called the heart-mantra and a ‘second’ auxiliary 
heart-mantra. The next section describes a variety of samayas: here the term 
seems to mean various kinds of meat, which are recommended for particular 
rites. However, the text points out, one must not kill in order to obtain any of the 
meats. The next section returns to the topic of the mandala, this time the kind 
made of coloured powders for initiation. Various details are taught, such as pre¬ 
cious materials that are to be used, the number of vases, the ritual sequence lead¬ 
ing up to building the edifice, the ritual of offering food along with a mantra, and 
a protective ritual to take hold of the site. The tantra ends somewhat abruptly 
here. 


4 The Pantheon 

The structure of the mandala is fairly simple: a pair of chief deities with three 
circuits of attendant goddesses. The central pair is formed by Rigi (also spelt 
Rigi), a goddess, and Aralli (also Aralli, Arali, Arali), a male deity. The former is 
dark-blue ( nila ) and holds a noose and a goad. Her legs are embracing the con¬ 
sort; therefore they are depicted in a sexual embrace. The latter is black and has 
six arms: with two he embraces the goddess, the others hold a vajra, a rattle-drum 
(damaru ), a battle-axe {parasu ), and a skull-bowl with a head. He is trampling on 
Bhairava. The first circuit of attendants, also called the circle of mind, is formed 
by *Sisa (also: *Sisi, *Sisi, Sasi, Sasi), KaminI (or *Kamalata), *Ahosukha (also: 
Ahosaukhya), and *Samvari. They hold a flaying-chopping knife ( kartr ) and a 
skull-bowl (first described as a *yogapatra, then kapala); they are naked, with 
dishevelled hair, and standing in a dancing position. This set is clearly an inher¬ 
itance from the Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara. The second circuit, 
the circle of speech, is formed by Ghora (or *Ghori), Tiksna, Mahamaya, and Ut- 
tunga. The third circuit, the circle of body, is made up by Jambuka (or *Jambuki), 
*MahisI, *Hayagriva, and a goddess whose name cannot be reconstructed with 
certainty, but must mean a she-elephant. As the names imply, they are most 
likely zoocephalic, a feature of door-guardians in other systems. The mono¬ 
graphic particulars are not given separately for the second and third circuits; it 
may be assumed that they are similar to the first set. 

The names of the two central deities, Rigi and Aralli, are surprising and ob¬ 
scure. As far as I am aware, the earliest attestation of the word aralli is in the 
Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara, where, if not transcribed phoneti¬ 
cally, it is usually translated into Tibetan as mkha’ ’gro ma, i.e. the customary 
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rendering of dakini ; n this is also how the text itself seems to define the word. 12 As 
for rigi, the earliest occurrence known to me is the Catuspithatantra ; there, two 
commentators interpret the word as buddha(s) (Szanto 2012,1., 201-202). The rea¬ 
sons behind the words’ becoming proper names and the deities’ gender exchange 
are unclear. 


5 Related literature 

The related literature is quite small, consisting of merely two canonical works: a 
scripture, the Vajrdrallitan.tra (Toh. 426), and a sadhana (Toh. 1658), both availa¬ 
ble only in Tibetan translation. 

The Vajrarallitantra is most likely earlier than the Rigyarallitantra. Here the 
male deity, more often called Heruka and only thrice Arab, appears without a 
consort, unless one tacitly assumes that Prajnaparamita, in whose vulva he is 
said to reside in the nidana, has this role. More importantly, there is no mention 
of the system of Four Blisses, although it is possible that other echoes of the He- 
vajratantra are present. 

The sadhana is anonymous. It was translated by [Bu ston] Rin chen grub, ‘ac¬ 
cording to an Indian manuscript’ ( rgya dpe ji Ita ba bzhin du), by which he pre¬ 
sumably meant that he had only one witness available; the sadhana must there¬ 
fore predate the first half of the 14 th century. It is short and adds almost nothing 
to our understanding of the text, except some clarifications concerning the ico¬ 
nography and some variant translations of the goddesses’ names. 


11 Sarvabuddhasamayogadakinijalasamvara, Ms 18r = D 163a (twice, mkha’ ’gro perhaps metri 
causa), Ms 25r = D 168a. 

12 Ms lacuna, D 186a: | mkha’ ’gro ma yang a ra li \ 
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6 Edition 

NB: no separate notes for sandhi and other customary standardizations. 

-to herukodbhavah | mantras ca om sunyatajnanavajrasvabhavatmako ’ham 11 
ankusamudreti | 

karadvayasya kanisthikabhyam anyonyam ankusarupam | 
madhyadvayangull vrddhangusthena pidayet || 

pasam api tarjanldvayena || 

visuddhim kathayisyami | 

dharmajnanavisuddhena Vajrarallir 13 mahayasah | 
dharmajnanasya ksantya ca Rig! caiva praklrtita 1 ' 1 1| 
caturaryasatyartipena Sasyadyah praklrtitah | 
caturbrahmaviharena Ghoradyah praklrtitah 11 
samgrahavastucatuskena Jambukyadyah praklrtitah | 
sad gatyah sad 15 bhujah proktas trinetram tribhavam matam 11 
Bhairavam atmacittam tu 16 patitam 17 padamulatah | 
muditadi dasa bhumyas tu pithadyah 18 samprakirtitah 11 
sat paramitah sanmatram kapalam gaganamandalam | 
evammayamadhyastham atmanam vicintayet 11 
astavyastasamasta 19 rupena sarvatantre vyavasthitam | 
avidyacchedana kartr karuna madyam kapalake || 
mantrajapam bhaved damaru hum-phem-aralli-nadatah | 


13 vajrarallir] em., vajraralli Ms 

14 prakirtita] Ms p. corr. (secunda manu), prakrttita Ms a. corr. 

15 sad] em., sada Ms 

16 °cittam tu] conj., °citta + Ms 

17 patitam] em., patintam/patinta Ms 

18 pithadyah] em., pithadya Ms 

19 °samasta°] conj., ° + + sta° Ms 
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parasur 20 dharmodayam proktam vajram vajram 21 praklrtitam 22 11 
mundam ca klesamarasya krsnam vyomavisuddhitah | 
ankusam Rigikinjalkavisuddhya pasam mantramalavisuddhitah || 

samudayam caiva kayavisuddhya | 

paryankam 23 plthika jneya Jambudvlpam bhagam matam | 
trivall varandakam nityam udaram bimbakam bhavet || 
grlvam grlvakam ity uktam skandham ca skandhakam tatha | 
vedika mastakam jneyam murdhna cchattravall tatha 11 
candrasuryam 24 dve netram pataka murdhajam bhavet | 
buddhabimbam tatah kayam nityam ptijanti yoginah || 
atthi sugatadhatus ca adhisthanam bhavet tatah || 

svartipabuddhakhyanapatalas caturthah || j! 

Suddhodano maharaja Arallih 25 samprakasitah 26 1 
Rig! tatra Mahamaya prajnopayatmakam jagat 27 1| 

Vajrasattvas tu Siddharthah paramanando mahasukhah | 
Gopadevi mahamudra Rahulabhadro 28 mahasukhah || 

Gopaiva tu mahamaya mayara + + pancatah | 
sahajanandas 29 tu Siddhartho 30 vajramayavikurvanaih || 
punas tu bhagavan Vajrl vajrijanakah pralcrtitah | 

Mahamaya bhavej jananl saiva mudra praklrtita || 
vrddhangustham bhaved vajram nabhir 31 dharmodayam matam | 
Siddhartha eva jyotisko mahamayavikurvanaih || 
svarupena jagad buddhah Aralle srnu madvacah | 


20 parasur] conj., pasam Ms 

21 vajram] em., vajra Ms 

22 praklrtitam] conj., pralurti + Ms 

23 paryankam] em., paryahnka Ms 

24 “suryamj em., “suryaMs 

25 arallih] em., 'ralli Ms 

26 samprakasitah] conj., samprakasi + Ms 

27 jagat] conj., yatuh Ms 

28 °bhadro] em., “bhadra Ms 

29 sahajanandas] Ms p. corr. (secunda manu), sahanandas Ms a. corr. 

30 siddhartho] em., siddhartha Ms 

31 nabhir] conj., na + r Ms 
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karmabhuktivikalpena dehinam badhate sada || 
anandas tu Sasi prokta paramanandas tu KaminI | 
viramanandas tv Ahosaukhya sahajanandas tu Samvarl 32 1| 
Ghora cumbanam proktam Tiksnalinganam eva tu | 
stanamardanam Mahamaya Uttunga 33 dharacusanam 34 1| 
JambukI ratika- 


7 Tentative translation 

[...] from the [...] the becoming of Heruka. 35 The mantra is: 36 Om, I am identical to 
the vajra-nature of the gnosis of emptiness. 37 

As for the goad-gesture: with the two interlocked little fingers of the two hands, 
[form] a goad-shape; the two middle fingers should be pressed down by the 
thumbs. As for the noose-gesture, [it is the same as above, except that one uses] the 
two index fingers. 38 

I shall now teach the purification ( visuddhi ): 39 Vajraralli, he of great fame, symbol¬ 
izes the knowledge of phenomena [as empty]. Rigi is taught to symbolize the toler¬ 
ance [that puts up] with the knowledge of phenomena [as empty]. 40 Sasi and the 
other [three goddesses of the mind-circle] are taught to symbolize the Four Truths 
of the Noble One[/s]. Ghora and the other [three goddesses of the speech-circle] are 
taught to symbolize the Four Abodes of Brahma. 41 JambukI 42 and the other [three 


32 samvarl] conj., satvarl Ms 

33 uttunga 0 ] em., uttunga 0 Ms 

34 °cusanam] Ms p. corr., “bhusanam Ms a. con. 

35 The Tibetan does not mirror this sentence helpfully; instead it says: ‘From the mudra, the 
deities arise.’ 

36 This introductory phrase is omitted in the Tibetan. 

37 Naturally, this mantra is open for other interpretations. 

38 The text amounting to this paragraph is entirely versified in the Tibetan, which adds the fol¬ 
lowing, puzzling line at the end: ‘the vajra, the sword, and the great noose’ (alternatively: the 
vajra-sword). 

39 This introductory phrase is omitted in the Tibetan. 

40 The Tibetan translation of this hemistich is non-sensical; the corruption possibly started with 
an eye-skip. 

41 The Tibetan has ‘the Four Self-confidences’ (vaisdradya) instead. 

42 The Tibetan has simply wa; wa mo or Ice spyang ma would have been more helpful. 
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goddesses of the body-circle] are taught to symbolize the Four Means of Attracting 
[converts to the Path]. The six arms [of Aralli] are taught to represent the Six Realms. 
The triad of eyes 43 is taught to symbolize the Three Worlds. Bhairava, lain under the 
soles of [Aralli’s] feet is one's mind. [The sacred sites] beginning with the pithas are 
the Ten Levels beginning with the Joyful. The six [cremation ground] ornaments 44 
are the Six Perfections. The skull-bowl is the expanse of the sky. 45 One should visu¬ 
alize oneself in the middle of the [syllables] evam maya. v ' All [this] is present [i.e. 
taught] in all the tantras, [but done so] in a scattered manner. 47 The chopping-flay¬ 
ing knife [represents] cutting through Ignorance. The liquor in the skull-bowl [sym¬ 
bolizes Great] Compassion. 48 The rattle-drum [represents] the recitation of mantras, 
by means of the sounds ‘hum’, ‘phem’, ‘aralli’. 49 The battle-axe 50 is taught to be the 
Source of Dharmas; the vajra is taught to be vajra [i.e. the non-dual essence of all 
things]. The head [in the skull-bowl held by Aralli] is that of the Mara of Taints. [The 
colour of Aralli's body is] black 51 in order to symbolize the void. 52 The goad [held by 
Rigi] symbolizes RigTs filaments [i.e. her pudenda], [whereas] the noose symbolizes 
the mantra-garland. 53 


43 Both the male and the female deity have three eyes, although judging by the context here it 
is probably Aralli's eyes that are referred to. 

44 More usually, these are called mudras: five bone-ornaments and ash. The term matra, quite 
common in Saiva texts of the Vidyapitha class, is rare but not unattested. 

45 The import of this sentence is obscure to me. 

46 This sentence is also unclear. Being situated in the middle of evam alone would make good 
sense, as the two syllables are frequently understood to form a six-pointed star on account of 
their shape, which often stands in the middle of a mandala. 

i\l I have taken some liberty in interpreting this statement. The Tibetan rendering is quite ob¬ 
scure. 

48 The Tibetan omits ‘liquor’, taking the skull alone to mean compassion. The chopping-flaying 
knife and the skull-bowl are the implements of the subsidiary goddesses, although the descrip¬ 
tion does not specify that the bowl is filled. 

49 The second half of this sentence is unclear. The Tibetan has something almost completely 
different: ‘The sound Rigi-Aralli, the rattle-drum symbolizing the recitation of the mantras hum 
he’ or ‘the rattle-drum is the syllable hum, because it symbolizes the recitation of that’. Both 
seem non-sensical to me. 

50 The Tibetan also attests battle-axe, as does the iconographical description of Aralli, hence I 
had no hesitation in making the conjecture. 

51 Instead, the Tibetan has ‘the skull’, which is also attested in Sasvatavajra's testimony. I nev¬ 
ertheless hesitate to make a conjecture here, as the meaning is not entirely inapposite. 

52 Void here most likely stands for Emptiness. 

53 Perhaps on account of a corruption the Tibetan does not have any reference to the mantra- 
garland. 
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As for the totality (?) symbolizing the body: 54 the crossed legs should be known to 
[represent] the base; the private parts 55 are taught to be the Jambu-continent; the 
triple fold [over the navel] 56 is always [to be seen as] the mound; the abdomen is the 
image; the neck is taught to be the neck [of stupa] and the shoulders the shoulder 
[of the stupa]; 57 the head should be known [to represent] the pavilion and the fore¬ 
head the row of parasols; the two eyes are the Sun and the Moon; hair stands for 
the banners. The body is therefore a reflection of the Buddha [and it is thus] that 
yogins constantly worship [it]. The bones are the relics of the Sugata [deposited in 
the stupa] and it is thence that empowerment comes. 58 

The [end of the] fourth chapter explaining one's form [as] the Buddha. 

The great king Suddhodana is revealed as Aralli [and] Rigi in that context [i.e. the 
historical Buddha's family] is [the queen] Mahamaya. The nature of the world 59 is 
[inseparable] Wisdom and Means. [The prince] Siddhartha is Vajrasattva, Supreme 
Bliss, and Great Pleasure 60 . 61 GopadevI is the Great Seal, Rahulabhadra is Great 
Pleasure. Gopa, again, is Great Illusion, [...].' 62 Siddhartha, by means of the manifes¬ 
tations of the vajra-illusion, is Innate Bliss. Again, 63 the Lord, the Holder of the Va- 
jra, is taught to be the begetter of the holder of the vajra, 64 [whereas] Mahamaya is 


54 Here I failed to make good sense of the Sanskrit; the Tibetan is equally obscure, including an 
extra quarter-verse. 

55 I take this to refer to private parts in general and not just the female ( bhaga , rendered into 
Tibetan with snyingpo). 

56 This is unusual, as the triple fold, as far as I know, is a sign of beauty in women. 

57 The last verse-quarter is omitted in the Tibetan, perhaps due to an eye-skip. 

58 The Tibetan, not without good reason, gives the two lines in reverse. 

59 This reading, which is here a conjecture, is attested by the Tibetan, by the Sanskrit testimony 
of the Amrtakanika, by the Tibetan translation of that, and by Yasobhadra's testimony. 

60 There is nothing in the Tibetan to correspond to paramanando mahasukhah. 

61 These are the six padas quoted in the Amrtakanika (ed. p. 11). A manuscript not used by the 
Sarnath editors is Cambridge University Library Add.1108, which reads (fol. 6r, 1.5-6): yathoktam 
| (!) srirgyavalli(!)mahdtantre suddhodano maharaja arallih samprakasitah \ rgis tatra mahamaya 
prajhopdyatmakam jagat || vajrasatvas tu siddharthah paramanando mahasukha iti || (See 
http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01108/13). As far as I can tell, this quotation is missing 
in another important witness not used by the Sarnath editors, the so-called Vanaratna codex 
(Royal Asiatic Society, London, Ms Hodgson 35). 

62 The Tibetan would suggest *mdydrupaprapahcatah, ‘by means of the proliferation of forms 
[due to] illusion’; perhaps this is a synonym of vajramaydvikurvanaih and mahamayavikurvanaih 
below. 

63 Instead, the Tibetan has ‘the son’ (*putras/sutas). 

64 This idea is somewhat strange. Perhaps vajri vajri° is a dittography? 
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the mother; she is also taught to be the mudra [i.e. the consort]. The thumb is the 
vajra, the navel is taught to be the Source of Dharmas. 65 Siddhartha himself, by 
means of the manifestations of the Great Illusion, is the luminaries. 66 

The world is innately enlightened - hear my word, oh Aralli 67 - and it is only 
through the dichotomy of deed and retribution that the incarnate are forever in 
bondage. 

Sasi is taught to be Bliss, KaminI is Supreme Bliss, Ahosaukhya is the Bliss of Ces¬ 
sation, Samvari is Innate Bliss. 68 Ghora is taught to be kissing, TTksna is the em¬ 
brace, Mahamaya is fondling the breasts, 69 Uttunga is the sucking of the lower lip. 
JambukI is amorous quarrel, [...] 


8 Appendix: diplomatic transcript of Add.1680.12 

Although a diplomatic transcript is not entirely free of editorial decisions — one 
must decide when to write ba for va and vice-versa, etc. — I give here the text with¬ 
out corrections. 

Conventions: 

0 - string-space 

rh - candrabindu -style anusvara 
<| |> - deletion 
< > - addition 
: - ‘alignment’ danda 

[fol. 13rl]to herukodbhavah | mantras ca | om sunyatajnanavajrasvabhavatmako 
ham || 0 amkusamudreti | karadvayasya kanisthikabhyam anyonyam 
amkusarupam | madhyadvayamgull vrddhangusthena pldayet || pa[2]sam api 


65 The order of ideas is unclear: why are suddenly two body-parts mentioned here? 

66 Again, the meaning is obscure. 

67 However, the Tibetan has the goddess Rigi addressed here. 

68 The series of four blisses is from the Hevajratantra. Their order suggests that the compiler/s 
of the tantra sided with what is called in Isaacson and Sferra 2014, ‘position B’, i.e. that held by 
authors such as Kamalanatha and Kalacakra followers. 

69 Tibetan has a corrupt rendering, ‘the begetting of illusion’. 
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tarjanldvayena visuddhim kathayisyami | dharmajnanavisuddhena 0 vajraralli 
mahayasah | dharmajnanasya ksantya ca | rig! caiva pra<|kr|xklr> 70 ttita | ca- 
turaryasatyarupena sasyadyah prakl[3]rttitah | caturbrahmaviharena ghoradyah 
praklrttitah || samgrahava: 0 stucatuskena jambukadyah praklrttitah | sad gatyah 
| sada bhujah proktah trine tram tribhavam matam | bhairavam atmacitta + 71 [4] 
patinta 72 padamulatah | muditadi dasa bhumyas tu pithadya samprakirtti 0 tah | 
sat paramita sat matram | kapalam gaganamandalam 11 evammayamadhyastham 
| atmanam vicintayet | astavyasta + + 73 [5]starupena sarvatantre vyavasthitam | 
avidya 74 cchedana karttr 75 | karuna: 0 madyam kapalake | mantrajapam bhaved 
damarti humhem 76 arallinadatah | pasam dharmodayam proktam vajram vajra 
praklrtti + + + 77 [6] mundan ca klesamarasya krsnam vyomavisuddhitah | 
amkusam rigi: 0 kimjalkavisuddhya | pasam mantramalavisuddhitah | sam- 
udayam caiva kayavisuddhya | paryahnka pithika jneya jambu 78 [f. 13vl]dvipam 
bhagam matam trivali varandakam nityam | udaram bimbakam bhavet | grivam 
gri 0 vakam ity uktam | skandhan ca skandhakam tatha | vedika mastakam 
jneyam | mtirdhna cchatravali tatha candrastirya dve netram pataka 
murddhajam bhave[2]t | buddhabimban tatah kayam nityam pujanti yoginah 79 1| 
acchi 80 sugatadha 0 tus ca 81 dhisthanam bhavet tatah || svartipabuddhakhyana- 
patalas caturthah || || suddhodano maharaja ’ralli samprakasi + 82 [3]h rigi tatra 
mahamaya prajnopayatmakam 83 yatuh | vajrasatvas tu siddhartha 0 h | 
paramanando mahasukhah | gopadevi mahamudra | rahulabhadra mahasukhah 


70 Correction in a second hand. The syllable kr (or ksa?) is corrected to a ka with the -i and the 
repha on the next syllable added. 

71 Torn, only the sutra is visible. 

72 Possibly an anusvara is added in fainter ink. 

73 Torn, perhaps an i is just visible. 

74 A very small part of the va, and a large part of the dya is damaged due to a wormhole/tear. 

75 Or should we read kartrl 

76 Or should that be pheml 

77 Torn, the second t in rtti is also lost. 

78 Torn at the end, but only a small part of ya and mbu are lost. 

79 Torn, but only an insignificant part of yo and gi are lost. 

80 Or should we read atthil 

81 The half-syllable sc is the result of a correction, the pre-correction reading cannot be deter¬ 
mined. 

82 Torn, a small part of sam, the middle part of pra, a part of ka, the lower part of si is lost, as is 
the next aksara, only the hoolc-sutra of which is visible. 

83 The uppermost part of kam is torn. 
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| gopaiva tu mahamaya mayar+ + + [4]pancatah | saha<ja> 84 nandas tu siddhartha 
vajramayavikurvanaih | punas 85 tu bha: 0 gavan vajrl vajrl janakah pralcrttitah | 
mahamaya bhavej jananl saiva mudra praklrttita vrddhamgustham bhaved va- 
jram | na + [5]r ddharmodayam matam | siddhartha eva jyotisko 
mahamayavikurwanaih | sva 0 rupena jagad buddhah | aralle srnu madvacah 
karmabhuktivikalpena dehinam badhate sada | anandas tu sasi prokta: [6] 
paramanandas tu kaminl | viramanandas tv ahosaukhya sahajanandas tu 0 
sa 86 ndari | ghora cumbanam proktam | tiksnalimganam eva tu | stanamardanam 
mahamaya | uttungadharabhusanam 87 1 jambuki ratika- 
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1 The Dharma of Siva and the method of 
Lachmann 

The ongoing critical edition of the works of the ‘Sivadharma Corpus’, as well as the 
reconstruction of their transmission history, 1 have confronted scholars with the 
study of a complex yet hitherto little-examined textual and manuscript tradition. 
Amid the progress of the first, current projects on this topic, several factors have 
emerged that highlight not only the relevance of this research to the history of early 
and medieval Saivism (not to mention the Indian religious landscape in general), 
but also its contribution to our knowledge of the dynamics regulating the composi¬ 
tion and transmission of texts, both locally and to geographically and culturally 
distant areas. The study of the transmission of the Sivadharma corpus can thus of¬ 
fer important methodological insights on how to select and apply the rules of tex¬ 
tual criticism to the critical editing of texts that are transmitted and used in different 
regional contexts — where they nourished the local cults of Siva and the growth of 
Saiva institutions — and whose manuscripts have regularly served not just as car¬ 
riers of texts, but also as supports of worship. 2 

For the transmission of the Sivadharma corpus is based on an imposing and 
varied body of manuscripts, counting ca. 85 specimens (according to a rough esti¬ 
mate), which were produced continuously from an early period — the earliest man¬ 
uscript, N^ 12 , being palaeographically dateable to the 9 th century — until the 20 th 
century. Being particularly prominent in Nepal, this tradition is moreover strongly 
translocal, as it is attested in several different regions, such as (mainly) Kashmir, 
Bengal, and Tamil Nadu. This means that the texts were studied and transmitted 
in areas of different languages and manuscript traditions. Such consideration is 
not equally true of all the works, however, as the tradition presents a very clear- 
cut bifurcation between the two earliest works, the Sivadharmasastra and the 
Sivadharmottara — which were also studied and transmitted outside Nepal — and 


1 For a brief introduction, I refer the reader to De Simini and Mirnig 2017 below. In-depth con¬ 
siderations on specific aspects of the Sivadharma corpus, especially concerning the Sivadharma¬ 
sastra and the Sivadharmottara, are found in Bisschop 2014 and forth., De Simini 2016a and 
2016b. The scholars who are active in this field recently discussed the initial results and prospec¬ 
tive outcomes of their research during the ‘Sivadharma Workshop. Manuscripts, Editions, Per¬ 
spectives’ (Leiden University, 26-30 September 2016). 

2 I refer the reader to De Simini 2016a for considerations on the ritual uses of manuscripts of the 
Sivadharma corpus (and, more generally, on the attestations of this practice in Sanskrit texts). De¬ 
tails on the manuscript tradition of the Sivadharma corpus, with special reference to the Nepalese 
materials, are given in De Simini 2016b, on which the following introductory lines are mostly based. 
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the remaining six (seven if we also include those attested only in one manuscript), 
which have so far been found, with rare exceptions, exclusively in Nepal and, at 
least in the earliest phases of their transmission, only in multiple-text manuscripts 
(henceforth MTM) transmitting the entire corpus. Such manuscripts were thus most 
likely the contrivance of the communities inhabiting the Kathmandu Valley. A fur¬ 
ther element that is emerging as a key factor in achieving a historical understand¬ 
ing of the transmission of these works is the scope of their secondary tradition, 
which finds expression in numerous quotations and reuses. From this point of 
view, the Sivadharmottara in particular is proving to have enjoyed a high level of 
popularity, as attested by the multiple reuses, with or without attribution, that have 
been traced so far in the main areas where the text was transmitted. 3 Moreover, the 
composition of Sivadharma works also entailed the reuse of other works, as shown 
by the many borrowings from the Nisvasa that are evident in the Sivadhar- 
masamgraha , 4 or by the parallels between the Umamahesvarasamvada, the 
Lalitavistara, and the Mahabharata that are now emerging. 5 

Making sense of this vast array of primary sources, to which the preceding lines 
have just provided a brief and partial introduction, is the challenge faced by those 
who work on these texts, and who must necessarily do so with a philological ap¬ 
proach. Such an approach, as firmly established by a long tradition of scholarship, 
requires — among other things — that a systematic recensio help clarify inasmuch 
as possible the genealogical links between the manuscripts, in order to select the 
appropriate specimens in preparing an edition. This genealogical-reconstructive 
technique, based on the method of identifying common ‘monogenetic’ errors — 
namely, the non-original readings that cannot be produced independently by dif¬ 
ferent scribes 6 7 — is what is typically designated by the widely debated but still 
rightly iconic expression ‘the method of LachmannV My use of this expression in 


3 On the reuses of the Sivadharmottara, see De Simini 2016a, especially Appendix 2, containing 
tables of parallels between the Sivadharmottara and the Atharvavedaparisistas, the Devipurana, 
the Haracaritacintamani, and the Uttarakamika. 

4 See Kafle 2015. 

5 On this topic, cf. below and De Simini and Mirnig 2017 in this volume. 

6 The distinction between monogenetic and polygenetic errors — the latter of which are variants 
that do not really account for the genealogical relationships of the manuscripts, and are there¬ 
fore to be disregarded in a reconstructive study — can be credited to Pasquali; see Trovato 2014, 
to which I refer the reader for a general introduction to genealogical textual criticism, with both 
a historical and a descriptive approach, as well as further bibliography on related subjects. 

7 On this, see Timpanaro 2003, which gives an account of the debate regarding what constitutes 
this method, as well as the actual contribution of Karl Konrad Lachmann (1793-1851) and his 
contemporaries to the method. 
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the title and throughout the article is not meant to suggest that this is the most suit¬ 
able approach in our case, but only to evoke the necessity of making the recensio 
phase the pillar of a philological study also in the case of the transmission of the 
Sivadharma corpus. This is crucial with respect to critically editing the texts, not 
least because it provides a fundamental tool for a more detailed reconstruction of 
the history of the tradition. 

In this essay, I will present two case studies, selected from different parts of the 
Sivadharma corpus, in which the presence of macroscopic inconsistencies — the 
‘separative’ and ‘conjunctive’ errors of the European tradition of textual criticism 
— suggests the possibility of tracing families of manuscripts, and thus speculate on 
their genealogical links and transmission history. In the first case (2), the study of 
the last chapter of the Sivadharmasastra allows us to consider the parallels and dis¬ 
crepancies characterizing the different regional traditions in which the text has 
been transmitted, and to assess their contribution to the reconstruction of the work; 
on the other hand, the analysis of the final part of the Umamahesvarasamvada (3) 
enables us to shift the focus to the Himalayan region, and to the work of composi¬ 
tion and preservation that surrounded the Sivadharma corpus in the intellectual 
communities of medieval Nepal. At the same time, these two case studies will also 
highlight the limits of applying the genealogical-reconstructive method to the 
study of a textual tradition that, because of our still-limited knowledge of the ma¬ 
terials, and because of certain features inherent to this and other South Asian man¬ 
uscript traditions, escapes mechanical reasoning and unambiguous categoriza¬ 
tion. 
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2 Rudra’s descents to earth 

The 12 th and last adhyaya of the Sivadharmasastra is a miscellaneous chapter that 
sets out the behavioral norms of Saiva devotees and sivayogins. 6 Since this is the 
concluding chapter of the text, it also gives a brief account of the transmission of 
the Sivadharma’s teachings, as well as exhortations concerning the preservation, 
recitation, and worship of the manuscripts of the Sivadharmasastra. Moreover, this 
chapter devotes ten stanzas to listing the so-called ‘five ogdoads’ (pahcastaka ), five 
groups of eight extramundane worlds ( bhuvanas ) that correspond to pilgrimage 
sites on earth. Besides being relevant to the assessment of some doctrinal points 
emerging from the Sivadharmasastra, chapter 12 also offers a strong case for exam¬ 
ining the textual transmission of this work, for a study of its internal consistency 
allows us to identify at least two relevant cases in which the sequence of the stanzas 
is disrupted, and which a broader knowledge of the manuscript tradition enables 
us to classify as monogenetic errors. Attempting to reconstruct the genesis of these 
mistakes allows us not only to surmise what could most likely have been the arche¬ 
typical stanza arrangement of chapter 12, but also to better appraise the position, 
in the history of the textual transmission, of the later layers of the tradition — rep¬ 
resented by the Kashmiri and South Indian manuscripts — compared to the bulk of 
the early Nepalese materials. 

From a reading of chapter 12 on the basis of Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts 
ranging from the 11 th and 12 th century to more recent specimens, we can derive the 
sequence of topics reported in the summary below. More specifically, this ar¬ 
rangement is reflected (with small differences concerning a few missing or added 
padas) by N* (dated to 1069 CE), Nj 5 (dated to 1138-39 CE), Nf (dated to 1170 CE), 
N,';., (undated, 12 th century), N* (dated to 1201 CE), Nf, (dated to 1396 CE), and N 2 K fi 
(dated by the catalogue to 1928-29 CE, though this date is unverified and seems 
unlikely, as the manuscript looks much earlier). These are also among the man¬ 
uscripts that I used for the first collation of this chapter, which resulted in the 
following sequence of topics: 8 9 


8 The manuscript tradition calls this ‘Chapter on the Primary and Secondary Branches of the 
Devotion to Siva’ ( sivabhaktyddyasakhopasakhadhyaya ): the first verse of the text refers to these 
two ‘branches’, although nowhere in the chapter is it specified what they really consist of. Note 
that a very similar title is given to chapter 28 of the Lalitavistara as transmitted in N“, which 
however deals with different topics (see De Simini and Mirnig 2017, 615). 

9 See De Simini 2013, Appendix 1. Although I had checked most of the palm-leaf materials to 
verify several dubious points, the only manuscripts that I consistently used in collating the 
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Stanza 1 
Stanzas 2-27 


Stanzas 28-40 

Stanzas 41-46 
Stanzas 47-48 
Stanzas 49-51 


Stanzas 52-84 


Stanzas 85-91 
Stanzas 92-95 

Stanzas 96-103 


Stanzas 104-109 


Stanzas 110-19 
Stanzas 120-121 

Stanzas 122-123 


Introduction 

Miscellaneous rules of conduct for Saiva devotees on the 
topics of lihga worship, specific food and drinks to avoid, 
as well as rules of purity (such as rules on impure acts to 
avoid, or correct behaviour during rituals) 

Characteristics and conduct of the sivayogins. Aspects of 
their asceticism 

Main characteristics of dana; different types of gifts 
Rules for fasting 

Definition of tlrthas as the ‘places of Rudra’s descents’; 
merits of those who donate and finance construction 
works at these sites 

Miscellaneous section on dana-. definition of the 
sivabhakta as the main recipient of gifts; praise of the do¬ 
nation of food to the Saiva devotees; merits of those who 
give several everyday objects to the sivayogins, or offer ser¬ 
vices to them (see this section at stanzas 66-84) 

Powers of Rudra’s rosary 

Merits of donating and/or offering services to the sivayo¬ 
gins 

Rules for the veneration and recitation of the Sivadharma. 
Merits of those who listen to the teachings of the 
Sivadharma and venerate its manuscripts 
Concluding remarks: five typologies of people within the 
Saiva community. Merits of those who protect the gifts; 
merits of those who teach, practice, and protect the 
Dharma 

The ‘five ogdoads’ 

Praises of those who donate and finance construction 
works at the tlrthas-, characteristics of the recipients 
Concluding remarks: the exposition of the ‘fivefold 
Sivadharma’ is declared to be over. 


This is also the arrangement found in later Nepalese paper manuscripts, such as 
Nl) 7 (dated to 1742-43 CE), N 72 , and N™ (both undated), as well as in the edition by 


whole chapter were Nf s (then C45); N; 7 (then N/C57), which is a Nepalese paper manuscript; N* 
(then N/B12); and P/ 2 (then T32), a Devanagart paper transcript of the IFP. 
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Naraharinatha 1998, based on the most recent Nepalese tradition, and in the Ben¬ 
gali paper manuscript B 99 , dated to 1682-83 CE. When I first collated the manu¬ 
scripts of chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra, I could not access the manuscripts 
from the collection of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in their entirety, but I can now 
confirm that the text of chapter 12 is also transmitted in this order by N£,°, whose 
date can be traced to the 12 th century on palaeographical grounds. 10 The table of 
contents given above is thus supported by a significant number of testimonia, 
among which the majority of the Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts. However, on 
closer inspection, this structure turns out to be only one of the possible variants in 
which chapter 12 has been transmitted, one that is most likely secondary with re¬ 
spect to the order that the stanzas must have had in their archetypical version. From 
this point on, I will refer to the structure given above as ‘version A’ of chapter 12, 
and append the siglum A to the stanza numbers that refer to this arrangement. 

One of the main problematic points in this chapter is the position of the ten 
stanzas containing the list of the ogdoads, which corresponds to 12.110-119a. Here 
the stanzas follow a first set of concluding remarks (12.99-109 a), and seem to intro¬ 
duce the very final verses of the whole work, which ends at stanza 12.123a: 11 


10 For information on this manuscript, see Shastri 1928, 723-744. 

11 The text of chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasasastra reproduced in this article is a transcript from 
manuscript Nf s . I chose this manuscript because I wanted to account for the state of the text in 
the 12 th century, since many of the early specimens transmitting version A are dateable from the 
12 th century onward, when this had apparently become the best-known arrangement of the top¬ 
ics in chapter 12. Manuscript Nf s , which is dated to 259 NS (1139 CE) on fol. 247r[L6], transmits this 
chapter on fols. 34v[L4]-38r[L3i; high-quality pictures of this manuscript and a full catalogue rec¬ 
ord are available on the website of the Cambridge Digital Library, at the following link: 
https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-01645/l (last accessed: 10/10/2016). I have standard¬ 
ized the text of my transcripts to reflect the orthography usually adopted in the edition of San¬ 
skrit texts, thus for instance avoiding the use of homorganic nasals or that of double plosives 
after -r-. 

Sivadharmasastra 12.110-123a: (fols 37v[L3]-38r[ui) bhastrapadam rudrakotir avimuktam 
mahalayam \ gokarnam bhadrakarnam ca suvarnakso ’tha diptiman || 110a [l4] sthanvisvaras ca 
vikhyatas trisu lokesu visrutah \ sthanastakam idam jheyam rudraksetram mahodayam \ 
bhastrapadadisthanvantam rudrasayojyakaranam || 111a chagalando durandas ca makotam 
mandalesvaram | kalahjaram samlaikarnam sthalesvarah sthulesvarah || 112a pavitrastakam ity 
etan mahapunyabhivardhanam \ mrtah pransiyanti tatraiva sivasya paramam padam || 113 a gay a 
caiva lairuksetra<m> nakhalam kanakhalam tatha | (c.m.) vimalesvaro ’ttahasam mahendram 
bhimam astakam \ | 114a etad guhyastakam nama sarvapapavimocanam \ gatva tu purusah sriman 
prapnoti sivamandiram || 115a sriparvatam hariscandram jalpam amratikesvaram \ madhyamam 
ca mahalcalam kedaram bhairavam taha || 116a etad guhyatiguhyam ca astakam parikirtitam \ 
samtarya tu pitrn sa[L6]rvdn sivam yanti param padam || 117a amresvara< m> prabhasam ca 
naimisam puskaram tatha \ asadhidindimundis ca bharabhutim bhavantakam \ nakulisvaro <’>tha 
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Bhastrapada, Rudrakoti, Avimukta, Mahalaya, Gokarna, and Bhadrakarna, as well as the 
splendid Suvarnalcsa, (110a) / And that one known as Sthanvisvara, famous in the three 
worlds: this ogdoad of sites ( sthanastaka ) has to be known as the field of Rudra, conferring 
great fortune. [The group] that begins with Bhastrapada and ends with Sthanv[Isvara] causes 
the [attainment of] identity with Rudra. (111a) / Furthermore, Chagalanda and Duranda, 
Makota, Mandalesvara, Kalanjara, Sankukarna, Sthalesvara, Sthulesvara: (112a) / This [has to 
be known as] the pure ogdoad (pavitrastaka ), where great merits are more and more increased. 
Those who die right there go to the supreme seat of Siva. (113a) / Moreover, the ogdoad [includ¬ 
ing] Gaya, Kuruksetra, Nakhala, as well as Kanakhala, Vimalesvara, Attahasa, Mahendra, 
Bhtma: (114a) / This [has to be known] as the secret ogdoad (guhyastaka ), [which] enables lib¬ 
eration from all sins. Having gone [there], a fortunate person reaches the abode of Siva. (115a) 
/ Sriparvata, Hariscandra, Jalpa, Amratilcesvara, along with Madhyama, Mahakala, Kedara, as 
well as Bhairava: (116a) / This is renowned as the extremely secret (guhyatiguhya ) ogdoad. 
Having saved all the ancestors, [those who die there] go to the supreme abode of Siva. (117a) / 
Amaresvara and Prabhasa; Naimisa, as well as Puskara; Asadhi and Dindimundi; Bharabhuti, 
which annihilates transmigration, as well as the one known as Nakullsvara, the great inner 
[place]: (118a) / [This] inner ogdoad (pratyatmikastaka ) [is] the field of Rudra connected with 
the desire of good; all those who die there go to the supreme abode of Rudra. (119a) / The one 
who makes these things — [such as] gifts, a dwelling place, a pit well, a park, a temple — in 
the tirthas will gain an undecaying fruit. (120a) / Patience, absence of envy, pity, truthfulness, 
generosity, morality, asceticism, learning: this is indicated as the supreme eightfold feature of 
the recipient. (121a) / Thus this fivefold Sivadharma has been expounded, for the sake of 
Dharma, wealth, desire, and liberation, out of compassion towards all beings. (122a) / Every¬ 
body in all situations sees auspicious things [that are] very difficult to attain, [but] everyone 
obtains a positive destiny, and happiness will be there for everyone. (123a) 

Mentions of astakas as groups of eight supramundane worlds ( bhuvana ) are very 
frequent in tantric literature. Among these, the paficastaka represents the lowest 
level, its worlds corresponding to actual pilgrimage sites on earth; the lay devotee 
who dies there will reach the corresponding eponymous paradise after death. 12 Ac¬ 
cording to Goodall, the paficastaka is actually an earlier, not exclusively tantric fea¬ 
ture. 13 Among the evidence that he quotes in support of his hypothesis is that the 
Sarvajhanottara distinguishes the nature of these five groups by stating, only for 
the names of the paficastaka , that they also correspond to tirthas on earth; and that 


vikhyatas tatha pratyatmiko mahan || 118a (c.m.) pratyatmikastakam psrLi] ksetram rudrasya 
hitakamikam \ tatra yanti mrtah sarve rudrasyaparamam padam \ \ 119a danany avasatham Idipam 
udyanam devatalayam | tirthesv etani yah kuryat so ’ksayam phalam apnuyat 11 120a ksamasprha 
day a satyam danasllam tapah srutam \ etad astahgam uddistam param patrasya laksanam || 121a 
id pahcapralcaro <’>yam sivadharmah prakirtitah \ dharmdrthakdma[L 2 \moksartham sarva- 
bhutanukampaya || 122a sanataram tu durgani sarvo bhadrani pasyati \ sarvah sugatim apnoti 
sarvasya ca bhavec chivah || 123a. 

12 See Goodall 2004, 314, n. 620, and Sanderson 2003, 403-404. 

13 Goodall 2004, 315-316, n. 620. 
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the non-tantric Sivadharmasastra, in the above-mentioned passage, does not link 
these sites to bhuvanas, most likely because this account is archaic and predates 
the notion of a correspondence between tlrthas and supramundane paradises. 
Sanderson also observes that ‘there is nothing specifically Mantramargic about the 
list itself, arguing that at least six of the sites of the pancastaka are clearly Pasu¬ 
pata. 14 On the basis of the evidence provided by the original Skandapurana, a text 
that is culturally and chronologically close to the Sivadharmasastra, and by other 
textual sources, Bisschop has argued that possibly all of the sites mentioned in the 
pancastaka originally belonged to the Pasupata tradition. 15 

A first textual problem arising from the passage quoted above is that the stan¬ 
zas immediately following the text on the ogdoads are redundant with respect to 
other stanzas in the same chapter: stanza 12.120a is almost identical with 12.51a, 16 
and stanza 12.121a is perfectly identical with 12.52a. Stanza 12.120a (- 12.51a) is 
closely connected with the preceding list of holy sites, since it refers to the high 
merits gained through the performance of dana and the building of artifacts in the 
tlrthas. The purpose of listing the characteristics of the proper recipients at 12.121a 
could, at the same time, be related to the topic of dana, which has just been brought 
up. The same contents admittedly seem to blend much better into the general con¬ 
text of the stanzas surrounding 12.52a, since there the verse was inserted within a 
section illustrating the features of dana and its components. At any rate, stanzas 
12.110-121a do not appear to connect seamlessly with the following 12.122-23a, but 
rather seem to break the continuity between the latter stanzas and those immedi¬ 
ately preceding the passage on the ogdoads. Verse 12.122a, which opens with a con¬ 
cluding iti (note that iti had already occurred with the same function at 12.99a), in¬ 
troduces the proper end of the work, where the Sivadharma — which here 
corresponds to the title of the work — is defined as pahcaprakarah, ‘ [endowed] with 
five aspects’, and the devotees are assured that happiness is awaiting them. This 
reference to a fivefold classification of the Sivadharma could be puzzling to a 
reader, as there are no other mentions of this in the whole text. While in the 


14 Sanderson 2003, 405 and n. 201. Here he identifies Asadhi, Dindimundi, Bharabhuti, 
Lakulisvara/Nakulisvara, Amaresvara, and Prabhasa as Pasupata sites. The first four, used as 
toponyms in the text, actually correspond to the proper names of the last four incarnations of 
Siva at Karohana (modern Karvan, Gujarat), the alleged site of the Pasupata revelation. 

15 Bisschop 2006, 27-34. In his survey, Bisschop also highlights, among other things, that the 
lists of the pancastaka sites occurring in textual sources are arranged in different orders; more¬ 
over, the original Skandapurana does not present the pancastaka as a structured list, yet still 
mentions the majority of these sites. 

16 Sivadharmasastra 12.51a: (fol. 35r[n.2-3i) aramavasatham ldipa{L 3 im udyanam devatagrham \ 
tirthesv etani yah kuryat so ’ksaya<m> labhate phalam || 51. 
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Sivadharmottara the doctrine of the ‘five great sacrifices’ ( mahayajha ) — a Saiva 
revision of those of the Brahmanical tradition — becomes a rather relevant doctrinal 
point (see especially chapter 3 of the work), 17 which could therefore justify a possi¬ 
ble (though never expressly attested) attempt to include it in the definition of the 
work itself, 18 this categorization does not seem to have emerged yet in the Sivadhar¬ 
masastra. There are only a few possible explanations why the Sivadharmasastra is 
defined as ‘fivefold’ — if, that is, we rule out the possibility that the ‘five aspects’ in 
12.122a consist of the four purusarthas and the ‘compassion towards all beings’ men¬ 
tioned in the same stanza, which function respectively as the objectives and the 
motivation that prompted the composition of the work. In stanza 12.40a the text lists 
the five characteristics of asceticism {tapas), which, however important, do not 
seem relevant to the definition of a text mainly addressed to lay practitioners. 19 Two 
more references to a fivefold classification occur in close proximity to the conclu¬ 
sion of chapter 12a: one is precisely the list of five ogdoads, which in version A of 
the chapter occurs closest to the definition of the Sivadharma as pancaprakarah, 
while the other is the reference to the ‘five categories’ that, according to stanza 
12.105Aff., reflect the main social roles in the spreading and practice of Dharma 
within the community of bhaktas. These five categories include those who teach, 
those who give advice, those who practice the Dharma, those who enable these ac¬ 
tivities, and those who are in charge of their protection. This subdivision, centred 
on the practice of dutiful behaviors, seems much more fitting as a reference for the 
concluding definition of the Sivadharma as being divided into five categories, and 
induces us to shift our attention to the verses immediately preceding the passage 
on the ogdoads: 20 


17 The ‘five great sacrifices’ according to chapter 3 of the Sivadharmottara are: the karmayajha, 
also known as karmayoga, corresponding to ritual; tapas, namely askesis; svadhyaya, here iden¬ 
tified with the repetition of the sivamantra; dhyana, the continuous meditation on Siva; and, 
finally, the jhanayajha/jnanayoga. 

18 The Sivadharmottara defines the jnanayoga, one of the five great sacrifices, as 
pancaprakarah (3.14), since it consists of five different activities, namely teaching, studying, ex¬ 
plaining, listening, and meditating (adhyapanam adhyayanam vyakhya sravanacintanam, 
Sivadharmottara 3.14ab). 

19 Sivadharmasastra 12.40a: (fol. 35v[ls) brahmacaryam japo maunam ksantir aharalaghavam \ 
ity etat tapaso rupam sughoram pahcalaksanam || 40; ‘Chastity, muttering prayers, silence, pa¬ 
tience, continence as regards food: this is the fivefold aspect of asceticism, difficult to perform. 
(40)’ 

20 Sivadharmasastra 12.103-109a: (fol. 37v[lli-3]) yavad asyopadesena sivadharmam samacaret \ 
tavat tasyapi tatpunyam upadestam na samsayah 11 103a upadesam vina yasmad dharmo jhatum 
na sakyate \ na ca kartum avijhaya tasmat tulyam phalam tayoh || 104a upadestanumanta ca 
kaimrta karayita ca yah \ krtanupalakas caiva pahca tulyaphalah smrtah \ \ 105a kartur atyadhikam 
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As long as one practices the Sivadharma in accordance with his teaching (set/, that of Can- 
dratreya), so long is his merit also taught, there is no doubt [about it]. (103a) / Since the Dharma 
cannot be known without teaching, nor [is it possible] for one who ignores [the Dharma] to do 
[anything], for this reason these two ( scil. the one who teaches Dharma and the one who acts 
according to it) gain a similar fruit. (104a) / The teacher and the adviser, the agent and the one 
who provokes the action, as well as the one who protects what has been done: 21 according to 
tradition, [these] five share a similar fruit. (105a) / [The one] who protects what has been done 
[gets] a merit [that is] superior to [that] of the performer. Since a temple disappears quickly if 
it is not protected, for this reason [one] has to protect [it] with every effort (106a) / And protec¬ 
tion would [even] be superior to the gift of the objects taught above, [like] land, jewels, horses, 
elephants, cattle, gold, and so on, [or even] clothes. (107a) / And [the one] who protects the gift 
[will get] a merit superior to [that of] the donor, because what is left unprotected disappears 
quickly. (108a) / For this reason, [one] should teach the Dharma and practice it oneself, should 
cause [others] to practice [it], give advice, as well as protect what has been done by others. 
(109a) 

This section, due to its generic character and the exhortations to teach the Dharma 
and protect the results of dharmic actions, could serve perfectly as the conclusion 
of the entire text and, as such, could easily be connected with the last two stanzas, 
12.122-23a. In stanza 12.99a the particle iti introduces the typical final statements 
(12.99-102a) that state the title of the work, its approximate length, and the identity 
of its mythical expounders. 22 Related to this are the exhortations to teach and pro¬ 
tect the Sivadharma, as already stated in stanzas 12.97-98a. It is at this point that 
the Sivadharmasastra inserts the small group of stanzas translated above (12.103- 
109a), dealing with the great merits conferred on one who protects somebody else’s 
actions, a possible reference to the lay sponsors who are supposed to protect the 
Sivadharma and promote its spreading. The transition from the preceding stanzas 


punyam tat Icrtam yo ’nupalayet \ yasmad ayatanam ksipram nasam gacchaty apalitam \ tasmat 
sarvaprayatnena kurvita anupalanam \ | 106a bhumiratndsvandganam gohiranyadivasasam \ bha- 
vet purvopadistanam ddn.de chreivstyo ’nupalanam || 107a datur atyadhikam punyam dattam yas 
canupalayet \ apalitam tu tad yasmac chighram eva pranasyati || 108a tasmad upadised dharmam 
svayam capi samacaret \ karayed anumanyeta krtam anyais ca palayet || 109a. 

21 The first two padas of this stanza are very closely reminiscent of Bhagavadgita 13.22: upadra- 
stanumanta ca bharta bhokta mahesvarah \ paramatmeti capy ukto dehe ’smin purusah parah || 
22. In the Bhagavadgita, this corresponds to the definition of the functions of the supreme purusa 
within the material body, where the purusa is said to be ‘Supervisor and adviser, supporter, en- 
joyer, great overlord, as well as supreme self. Although the first pada of stanza 105a is almost 
identical with Bhagavadgita 13.22a, and the construction of the padas is similar overall, I don’t 
believe it possible also to connect the two stanzas thematically, as the contexts appear to be very 
different. 

22 For a digression on the traditional accounts of the transmission of the Sivadharmasastra and 
other works of the corpus, see De Simini 2016b, 263-268. 
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happens smoothly, mediated by the reference to Candratreya, the alleged compiler 
of the Sivadharmasastra, and to the duty of disseminating and protecting the text 
whose composition has just been evoked. It thus seems possible, although admit¬ 
tedly not compelling, to connect the pahcaprakarah of 12.122a with this sketch of 
the different functions in the practice of Dharma within the community that the 
Sivadharmasastra is addressing, rather than to the following five ogdoads. The 
whole group of stanzas, 12.110-21a, when read in the context of the preceding and 
following verses, starts and ends quite abruptly, with no clear connection with 
what precedes or follows. Given the miscellaneous nature of this chapter, the ab¬ 
sence of straightforward links with the surrounding verses does not, in and of itself, 
constitute evidence for the misplacement of a portion of the text. To this purpose, 
it is more relevant to observe that some of the scribes who copied the manuscripts 
transmitting version A of the chapter — for instance Ng 2 , Nf, or N, 4 — marked the 
starting point of the list of ogdoads with a symbol, or a pair of double daridas, sep¬ 
arating this passage from the rest of the chapter. 23 This can be read as a hint that 
somebody, at a certain point, felt that the pahcastaka passage did not fit in, at least 
not with the preceding stanzas. Among the Nepalese palm-leaf manuscripts, there 
is one that even drops this passage completely, namely N*, which omits not only 
the list of astakas, but also the two redundant stanzas 12.120a and 121a (see fol. 
48r[ui). This manuscript is not dated, but a note found immediately after the end of 
the Sivadharmasastra states that it was copied from an exemplar produced in 1194- 
95 CE (315 NS). 24 It is not entirely surprising that, with respect to the passage on the 
ogdoads, this manuscript stands out as an exception among the Nepalese tradition, 
for ongoing critical work on the texts shows that, in several cases, the readings 
of N* are in agreement with those attested in the later South Indian manuscripts. 
In the study of the transmission of Sivadharma works, the passage on the ogdoads 
falls into the category of those significant, though not yet systematically known, 
inconsistencies whose study can help scholars bridge the two opposed sides of the 
manuscript tradition, thus proving extremely important in the attempt at a genea¬ 
logical reconstruction. 

The southern tradition of the Sivadharma corpus is still little known, with sev¬ 
eral specimens having been identified only very recently. Their total number has 


23 See, for instance, N£,, fol. 40v[i/>]ff.: the beginning of the list is marked by a pair of double 
daridas with an aksara in between. This symbol occurs again at the very end of the Sivadharma- 
sastra, fol. 41r[L2]ff., marking the end of the chapter as well as the beginning and the end of a 
short succession of praises to the deities. 12.121 is omitted; see also N^, fol. 44v[L4], or Nj 4 , fol. 
40v[l6], which mark the starting point of the list with pairs of double daridas. 

24 See De Simini 2016b, 256, n. 57. 
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grown to ca. 20 manuscripts transmitting either the Sivadharmasastra and the 
Sivadharmottara together, or only one of the two, alone or together with texts that 
are not included in the Nepalese corpus, or even just a chapter or a fragment from 
these texts. 25 As the first phase of locating and identifying the materials is still on¬ 
going, our study must therefore necessarily be limited only to some representative 
examples; in spite of this, the selected cases allow us to make important deductions 
concerning the transmission of the text, which will have to be verified against those 
manuscripts that prove significant in the history of the Sivadharma tradition. Of the 
manuscripts to which I have access, I have selected two as case studies for the 
southern tradition. One is G^,, a Grantha manuscript from the former van Manen 
Collection of the Leiden University Library, dated to 1830 CE. The other is the Pon¬ 
dicherry paper transcript P 3 T 2 , deriving from a palm-leaf manuscript in Grantha 
script preserved in the library of Sri Nataraja Gurukkal in Kilvelur (Tamil Nadu). 
Occasionally, I will examine other paper transcripts with reference to specific 
points. 

If we compare the order of the stanzas in version A to the one attested in G^and 
Pjf,, to which I will refer as version D, two major differences emerge. One is that 
stanzas 12.110-121a, just like in N f 2 , are not in fact located in the end of the chapter. 
However, while Nf 2 lacks these stanzas completely, the two South Indian manu¬ 
scripts place them immediately after 12.50a. A second difference from the Nepalese 
tradition lies in the addition and omission of stanzas, with the most substantial ad¬ 
dition being located at the very end of the chapter (and of the work). These two 
manuscripts, while inserting the passage on the ogdoads in the middle of the chap¬ 
ter, also avoid the redundancies of stanzas 12.51-52a, which are completely omitted 
here. The arrangement of chapter 12 according to the two manuscripts is summed 
up in the following table, where additional stanzas are marked with a star, their 
number corresponding to the actual position that these hold in each individual 
manuscript: 


25 An introduction to the non-Nepalese manuscripts of the Sivadharma can be found in De Si- 
mini 2016b, Appendix II. The ongoing work of Marco Franceschini, presented at the ‘Sivadharma 
Workshop. Manuscripts, Editions, Perspectives’ (Leiden) on September 30, 2016, as well as of 
those scholars active at the Pondicherry Centre of the EFEO — Dominic Goodall, S. A. S. Sarma, 
and R. Sathyanarayanan — continues to reveal new specimens. 
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Even just a cursory glance suffices to show that P 3 T 2 is the most aberrant of the two, 
due to its larger number of additional stanzas and omissions. However, despite 
these omissions, both manuscripts follow the order of the topics as found in version 
A, with one substantial difference in the position of the ten stanzas on the ogdoads, 
which in the southern manuscripts follow immediately after 12.50a. This position of 
the ogdoad passage is not surprising once we recall that, in version A, stanzas 
12.120-21a, concluding the ogdoad list, were identical or almost identical with 
12.51-52a. Moreover, stanzas 12.49-50a, immediately after which the two southern 
manuscripts insert the group of stanzas starting with 12.110a, contain a reference to 
the sacred places of Rudra’s descents: 26 

A water flow visited by seers — knowers of all the treatises, intent on asceticism, whose senses 
are subjugated — and by gods: this is called a tirtha on Earth. (49) / [One] should define the 
places of the descents of Rudra as sacred places. Identity with Rudra [is granted] to the people 
who die in these fields of Siva. (50) 

As pointed out by Bisschop, 27 the notion of the siva° or rudravataras originated in a 
Pasupata milieu and was not widely known in Indian religious literature, with the 
exception of Pasupata-influenced Puranas and the Pasupata work Atmasamarpana 
of Visuddhamuni: these texts list 28 avataras of Siva occurring in different time pe¬ 
riods, and ending with Nakulisa/Lakullsa, additionally giving for each of them the 
names of the pupils who spread the Saiva teachings imparted in those places. Ac¬ 
cording to this view, the complete list of 28 avataras is a later doctrinal evolution 
than the story of the four incarnations of Siva at Karohana, for all the sources at¬ 
testing the complete list of avataras are later than the original Skandapurana , 28 The 
Sivadharmasastra lacks any lists of rudravataras, but still shows knowledge of 
them in these two stanzas, which might be a hint that the text reflects a phase in 


26 Sivadharmasastra 12.49-50a: (fol. 35r[L2]) rsibhih sarvasastrajhais taponisthair jitendriyaih [em.; 
jitendriyah Cod.] | devais ca sevitam toyam ksitau tirtham tad ucyate || 49 rudravatarasthanani 
punyaksetrani nirdiset \ mrtanam tesu rudratvam sivaksetresu dehinam || 50. 

27 Bisschop 2006, 41-44, points to the following Puranic occurrences of lists of rudravataras (p. 
41): Vayupurana 23.127-130; Kurmapurarta 1.51.5d; Lihgapurarta 1.7.31c and 1.24.35cd-39ab; 
Sivapurana Satarudrasamhita h.21- 30, and Vayaviyasamhita 2.9.2d. 

28 The only exception is the Vayupurana, as an early version of this work was certainly known to 
the redactors of the Skandapurana (Bisschop 2006,18), although the section on the avataras in the 
Vayupurana was apparently a later adjunct. The occurrence of the names of the four incarnations 
of Siva at Karohana as toponyms may be a hint that the Sivadharmasastra, like the original 
Skandapurana, ignored the later theology of the 28 avataras, while it was aware of the more archaic 
story of the spread of the Pasupata teachings. 
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which this doctrine was still undeveloped. The only information that the text pro¬ 
vides is that the ‘places of the descents of Rudra’ had become tlrthas, and that dying 
there was considered very auspicious — just as it was in the case of the pancastaka. 
Therefore, placing the stanzas on the ogdoads after the mention of the 
rudravatarasthanas, like the South Indian manuscripts do, would be perfectly suit¬ 
able to the context. This, along with the repetition of 12.51a and 12.52a as 12.120-21a 
in the Nepalese tradition, can be considered an indication that the most likely place 
for the 10 stanzas on the pancastaka to occur is exactly between 12.50a and 12.51a, 
which is where the two southern manuscripts have them. This means that two late 
manuscripts, one of which is a Devanagari paper transcript, preserve the text in 
what seems to be a more pristine condition, at least as regards this specific point. 
The corruption that had interfered with most of the Nepalese tradition from the 11 th 
century until modern times does not appear in these much later specimens, which 
however have features that clearly distinguish them from all northern manuscripts, 
such as the addition of the final stanzas, which mostly consist of invocations to 
Siva. Nevertheless, the southern tradition is very diversified: among the paper tran¬ 
scripts of the Sivadharmasastra we find some that confirm this arrangement, like 
rf 14 , a paper transcript copied from T A , a manuscript in Telugu script now pre¬ 
served in Adyar; 29 and others that are rather aligned with version A, like P 7 T 2 and 
P 8 t 60 , which are nonetheless endowed with characteristics that are specific to the 
southern transmission. 30 


29 This manuscript starts the enumeration of the astakas at its stanza 12.52cd, soon after the men¬ 
tion of the rudravatarasthanani (12.51). The list concludes with a hemistich (12.64ab in P S T 14 ) missing 
both in the Nepalese manuscripts and in P 3 T 2 , but available in Gf 0 (see P S T 14 , p. 144): punyastakam 
idamjheyam sivaksetrasya laksanam. The last astaka is thus called a punyastaka. This addition may 
depend on the corruption of verse 12.119aA (12.62c in P S T 14 ), where the name pratyatmikastaka is 
given as pratyastakam idam. Like in Gf 0 , this additional hemistich (punyastakam idam ...) is con¬ 
nected with 12.5lAff., while 12.122a (itipancaprakaro ’yam [...]), at the end of the chapter, is preceded 
by 12.109a ( karayed anumanyeta [...]). 

30 P 7 t 2 , copied from the Grantha manuscript G*„ reproduces the list of astakas at the end of the 
chapter, in the same position as version A. On the other hand, 12.119a is followed by other stanzas, 
not all of which are available in the manuscripts transmitting version A (P 7 T 2 , p. 153): pratyastakam 
idam ksetram rudrasyapi ca kamadam || 122 tatra yanti mrtas sarve rudrasya paramam padam \ 
(=12.119a) punyastakam idam jheyam sivasayujyakaranam \ | 123 tirthesv etesu yah Icuryac chraddham 
yajham tapo jap ah | (=12.120cdA) snanam danam vratam karma soksayam phalam apnuyat || 124 
l<sama sprha daya satyam dana silam tapah srutam | etad astahgam uddistam param patrasya 
laksanam || 125 (=12.121a) dharmarthakamamoksartham sarvabhutanukampaya \ (=12.122cdA) karta 
karayita manta prerakas canumodakah || 126 iti pancaprakaro ’yam sivadharmah prakirtitah || 
(=122abA). Note that the addition of hemistich 12.126cd, immediately before the definition of the 
Sivadharma as pahcaprakara, contributes to understanding the latter as a reference to the five func¬ 
tions that had been described in the stanzas immediately preceding the passage on the ogdoads, 
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On the other hand, the Nepalese tradition too is not consistent in the transmis¬ 
sion of chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra. The study of the earliest testimonia of the 
Sivadharmasastra, still unavailable during the first collation of chapter 12, has per¬ 
mitted significant advances in the understanding of this chapter’s transmission, and 
thus of the work in general. One of these early manuscripts is N* s , a multiple-text 
manuscript (MTM) that only transmits a limited number of works of the corpus; this 
manuscript is not dated, but its script suggests the late 10 th to early 11 th century as the 
most likely period for its production. 31 A further crucial piece of evidence for the trans¬ 
mission of the text is provided by N £°, dated to 1036 CE (156 NS), 32 and thus the ear¬ 
liest dated manuscript transmitting the Sivadharma corpus, though also in this case 
in a slightly different version. 33 N* 8 and N, although transmitting the same stanzas 
as Version A, attest to a completely different arrangement of the verses of chapter 12, 
both as regards the position of the passage on the ogdoads (where N 2 K „ and N 77 ° are 
much closer to the late southern transmission), and that of the numerous stanzas on 
dana in the same chapter. While these two manuscripts respect the stanza sequence 


and which are now summed up in this hemistich. This is not the end of the chapter, as 12.127ab 
(=122abA) is followed by the same benedictory verses that we find in G( 0 and P 3 T 2 . This transcript 
therefore shares one feature with all of the southern manuscripts, and another feature only with 
some of them, namely G( 0 and P S T 14 , that is the adjunct of the final hemistich on the punyastaka (note 
that the variant reading attested in P 7 T 2 also adds the information that this punyastaka is the cause 
of the attainment of identity with Siva), along with the corruption of pratyatmikastakam into 
pratyastakam idam (see 12.122c =12.119aA). Moreover, P 7 T 2 reproduces the verse itipahcaprakaro ’yam 
(=12.122a) twice, once after the list of astakas and once immediately before it, as 12.112ab. This hap¬ 
pens also in P S T 60 , copied from GfJ, which, like P 7 T 2 , can be associated with version A, from which it is 
however separated by this and other variants in the arrangement of the stanzas. The list of ogdoads 
in P 8 t 60 ends as follows: pratyatmikastakam idam ksetram rudrasya kamikam \ tatra yati mrtah sarve 
rudrasya paramam padam || (=12.119a) punyastakam idamjheyam sivaksetrasya laksanam \ danany 
avasatham Mpam udyanam devatalayam || tirthesv etesu yah lairyat so ’ksayam phalam apnuyat \ 
(=12.120a) ksantih sprha day a satyam danam silam tapah srutam || etad astahgam uddistam param 
patrasya laksanam | (=12.121a) iti pahcaprakaro ’yam sivadharmah prakirtitah || (=12.122abA). This 
transcript, therefore, does attest a correct reading for 12.119a, since it gives pratyatmikastakam in¬ 
stead of the pratyastakam idam attested in P 7 T 2 and other manuscripts. In spite of this, it preserves 
the verse punyastakam idam [...], introducing an anomaly in the transmission of the names of the 
pahcastaka. Like the manuscripts transmitting version A, P 8 T 60 preserves the redundancy of 12.120- 
121a. 

31 On the peculiarity of this manuscript as regards the number of works it transmits and further 
considerations on its earliness, see De Simini 2016b, 244ff. as well as below, § 3. 

32 See De Simini and Mirnig 2017 for text and translation of the colophon; Petech 1984,36, verifies 
the date given in the final colophon as July 6,1036. 

33 The particular version of the Sivadharma corpus transmitted by this manuscript is the main 
topic of De Simini and Mirnig 2017. 
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12.1-4 1a, they connect 12.41a directly to 12.58a; at this point the text proceeds uninter¬ 
ruptedly until 12.74a, then goes back again to 12.42a. This means that in manuscripts 
N 2 k „ and Ny°, the passage on the ogdoads (w. 12.110— 121a) follows 12.50a and is fol¬ 
lowed by 12.53-54a, just like in the South Indian manuscripts. The sequence 12.53- 
57a is respected, with small omissions, but these stanzas are then followed by 12.75a- 
109a, after which in both manuscripts the text ends with stanzas 12.122- 23a. 

As dry and little appealing this whole discussion of stanza arrangement may 
sound, it helps in disclosing an important aspect of the transmission of the Sivadha- 
rmasastra. Before reviewing the structure of chapter 12 according to N 2 K „ and N 27 °, 
we should observe that this arrangement is not only attested in these two earliest 
specimens of the corpus but also, with a few minor differences, in a late-12 lh century 
Nepalese manuscript, namely N° s , dated to 1187 CE (307 NS). 34 Among the vast array 
of Nepalese manuscripts attesting the Sivadharmasastra, these three are the only 
ones in which the topics of chapter 12 are given in the order shown in the table below: 


N K 

1*28 

n? 7 ° 

M° 

1*15 

12.1-41a 

12.1-41a 

12.1-5a 

12.58-63cd A 

12.58-72a 

12.5ef* 

12.64-74a 

12.74a 

12.6cd A 

12.42-44a 

12.42-44a 

12.7-41a 

12.62* 

12.61* 

12.58-74a 

12.45-50a 

12.45-50a 

12.42-43a 

12.110-121a 

12.110-121a 

12.46ab A 

12.53-54a 

12.53-57a 

12.44a 

12.56-57a 

12.75a 

12.62* 

12.75-106ab A 

12.78-109a 

12.45-50a 

12.108cd-109A 

12.122-123a 

12.110-121a 

12.122-123a 


12.53-54a 

12.56-57a 

12.75-96cd A 

12.106ab* 

12.96ef-106cd A 

12.107-109a 

12.122-123a 


34 On this manuscript and its dated colophon, see De Simini 2016b, 253-254. Please, note that in 
this publication the manuscript was wrongly referred to as Or. B125; thanks to Yuko Yokochi, I am 
now aware of the proper shelf mark, which is reported below (see References). 
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Although N° 5 omits more stanzas, the sequence of the verses and of the topics 
remains mostly the same as in manuscripts and Nf". These three manuscripts 
present the reader with a different version of chapter 12, to which I will refer as 
version P. The variation in the arrangement of the stanzas, and at the same time 
the consistency shown by the three manuscripts, is such that it cannot simply be 
arbitrary, but is revealing of the existence of a direct genealogical link between 
these manuscripts. Therefore, along with the position of the stanzas on the ogdo- 
ads, the arrangement of the stanzas on dana constitutes another significant sep¬ 
arating error in the transmission of the Sivadharmasastra. Now, while the stanzas 
on the ogdoads seem to be in good order after 12.50a, the structure of version P 
breaks the inner coherence of the stanzas about gifting, especially because it in¬ 
terrupts the sequence of donations addressed to the sivayogins in 12.66-84a. This 
is evident if we compare the text of the stanzas corresponding to the points at 
which the two versions differ: 35 


Version A Version P Version A 


[He] who would feed a Saiva 
devotee, the best among the 
twice-born, duringthe 
sraddha rituals and so on, 
having saved seven members 
of his lineage, is exalted in 
the world of Siva. (57a) / At 
this point, what’s the use of 
so much talking? Donate 
food to the Saiva devotee! 
When the Saiva devotee is 
fed, in that case Siva is actu¬ 
ally fed. (58a) 


[He] who would feed with de¬ 
votion a twice-born Saiva dev¬ 
otee, during the sraddha ritu¬ 
als and so on, having saved 
seven members of his lineage, 
is exalted in the world of Ru- 
dra. (57a=74p) / Having do¬ 
nated a yogapatta and the sa¬ 
cred thread to the sivayogin, 
[he] obtains the fruit of the 
gift of one hundred pairs of 
garments. (75a=75p) 


Having donated the required 
toothbrush to a sivayogin, in 
Heaven he will be granted a 
beautiful town furnished with 
gorgeous women and enjoy¬ 
ments. (74a) / Having donated a 
yogapatta and the sacred 
thread to the sivayogin, [he] 
will obtain the fruit of the gift of 
one hundred pairs of garments. 
(75a) / Having donated to the 
sivayogins a vessel for alms, 
well made, [consisting] of clay. 


35 Sivadharmasastra 12.57-58a: (Fol. 35r[LL4-5i) sivabhaktam dvijasrestham yah sraddhadisu bho- 
jayet \ kulasaptakam uddhrtya sivalo<ke> maiisthiyate \ | 57a bahunatra kim uktena sivabhaktam tu 
bhojayet \ sivabhakto yada bhuhlcte saksad bhuhkte tada sivah || 58a. 

Sivadharmasastra 12.57a; 75a = 74-75p: (Nf g fol. 47r[L5i) sivabhaktam dvijam bhaktya yah 
sraddhadisu bhojayet \ kulasaptakam uddhrtya rudraloke ma^hiyate || 57a yogapattopavitani 
nivedya sivayogine \ vastrayugmasahasrasya dattasya phalam apnute || 75a. 

Sivadharmasastra 12.74-76a: (Fol. 36v[lu-5]) dantadhavanam uddistam nivedya sivayogine \ 
divyastnbhogasamyuktam divi ramyam pur am labhet || 74a yogapattopavitani nivedya sivayogine \ 
vastrayugmasahasrasya dattasya phalam apnuyat || 75a mrdvamsdldbudarvadisulqtam bhaiksabhaja- 
nam \ nivedya sivayogibhyah sada m] sattraphalam labhet || 76a. 
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Version A Version P 

Version A 

bamboo, bottle-gourd, wood, 
and so on, [he] will always ob¬ 
tain the fruit of a Soma sacri¬ 
fice. (76a) 

Both stanza 12.57a and stanza 12.75a are much better connected with their con¬ 
texts — which are the importance of donating food to Saiva devotees and the list 
of objects to donate to sivayogins — in the arrangement given by version A. This 
last section amounts to 19 contiguous stanzas in version A. The same is true if we 
observe the position of stanza 12.58a, which according to version P should imme¬ 
diately follow 12.41a: 36 

Version A 

Version P 

What is both desired and excellent, and what 
could be obtained in a proper manner, this is 
exactly what has to be donated to a [person] 
endowed with good qualities; thus is the 
[main] rule about gifting. (41a) / [When one] 
would give land measuring one thousand 
nivartanas and so on, bestowing ail kinds of 
grains, furnished with water, this is called a 
gift of land ( bhumidana ) (42a) 

What is both desired and excellent, and what 
could be obtained in a proper manner, this is 
exactly what has to be donated to a [person] 
endowed with good qualities; thus is the 
[main] rule about gifting. (41a) / At this point, 
what’s the use of so much talking? Give food 
to the Saiva devotee! Because the Saiva devo¬ 
tee eats, after eating he directly becomes 
Bhava. (42p=58a) 


The arguments asserting the misplacement of stanzas 12.110-121a on the ogdoads 
are admittedly more compelling than those concerning the position of the stanzas 
on dana. However, if we accept that the order of these verses in version P is in¬ 
deed less consistent, as it seems to break the internal sequence of some groups of 
stanzas, we come to the conclusion that version A preserves the stanzas on dana 


36 Sivadharmasastra 12.41-42a: (Fol. 35v[ll5-6]) yad yad istam visistam ca nya^tyapraptam ca 
yad bhavet \ tat tad gunavate deyam ity etad danalaksanam || 41a nivartanasahasradyam sarva- 
sasyaprarohinim | dadyad bhumim jalopetam bhumidanam tad ucyate || 42a. 

Sivadharmasastra 12.41-42p: (Nif s Fol. 35v[ll5-6]) yad istam ca visistam ca nyayapraptam ca yad 
bhavet \ tat tad gunavate deyam ity etad danalaksanam || 41a bahunatra kim uktena sivabhaktam 
prabhojayet \ sivabhakto yato bhuhlcte bhuhktva saksad bhaved bhavah || 42p. 
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in a (seemingly) correct order, though not the stanzas on the ogdoads; version P, 
on the contrary, transmits the stanzas on the ogdoads in what should have been 
their pristine position, while introducing some illogical changes to the order of 
the stanzas on dana. Version D, for which we have so far identified only southern 
specimens, is the version that seems to have preserved the most accurate stanza 
sequence for chapter 12, as regards both the passage on the ogdoads (where it 
complies with version P) and the order of the stanzas on dana (corresponding to 
the one given in version A). These deductions are drawn exclusively on the basis 
of the previous considerations regarding these two separating errors, without 
considering the further question of omissions and adjuncts that characterize ver¬ 
sion D more distinctively than any other version of the chapter identified so far. 

There is a further question that we need to address before drawing any con¬ 
clusions, albeit provisional, on this point of the transmission of the text, namely 
what role to assign to the two known Sarada manuscripts. The Sarada tradition 
so far consists only of these specimens, which do not show significant internal 
variation. In brief, their main characteristics with reference to chapter 12 is the 
addition of stanzas, both in the middle and at the end of the chapter, which are 
not available in other specimens — neither those from Nepal nor those from the 
South — and can therefore be considered specific to the Sarada tradition; barring 
a few omissions, the two Sarada manuscripts reproduce the same arrangement 
as in the Nepalese manuscripts of version P, as illustrated by the table below: 


S B 

^87 

S s 

^67 

12.1* 

12.1* 

12.1-41a 

12.1-41a 

12.58-59ab A 

12.58-59ab 

12.44cd* 

12.44cd* 

12.60-61a 

12.60-61 a 

12.47*-50* 

12.47*-50* 

12.62-63cd A 

12.62-63cd A 

12.64-66ab A 

12.64-66ab A 

12.67cd-68 A 

12.67cd-68 A 

12.66cd A 

12.66cd A 

12.69-71a 

1 2.69-72a 

12.74a 

12.74a 

12.42-44ab A 

1 2.42-44a 

12.63* 

12.65* 

12.45-50a 

12.45-50a 

12.110-114ab A 

12.110-114ab A 

12.74cd* 

12.76cd* 
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S B 

d 87 

S s 

0 67 

12.114cd-116fl 

12.114cd A 

12.77ab* 

12.117ab A 

12.117ab A 

12.115cd A -116ab A 

12.118-119a 

12.79* 

12.80*-81* 

12.117ab A 

12.120-121a 

12.118-119a 

12.53-57a 

12.82-83* 

12.75-80ab A 

12.120-121a 

12.82-83a 

12.52-57a 

12.96* 

12.75-83a 

12.84-90ab A 

12.98* 

12.103cd-104* 

12.84-90a 

12.91ab A 

12.106* 

12.105cd* 

12.91ab A 

12.91cd-96ab A 

12.107cd* 

12.96ef-98 A 

12.91cd-96ab A 

12.113-125* 

12.96ef-98 A 

12.101-106ab A 

12.115-126* 

12.106ef-108 A 

12.101-106cd A 

12.134-137* 

12.107-108a 

12.135-137* 


The stanzas on the ogdoads are characterized by the insertion of extra verses, in 
which different tirthas are also mentioned; verses that are shared with the other 
versions are at times rephrased, a rephrasing that in certain cases is clearly the 
result of corruption. 37 These two manuscripts can therefore be associated with 


37 Following is a diplomatic transcript of the relevant stanzas as transmitted in S® 7 . The variant 
readings attested in S^ 7 are noted in square brackets; additional verses that are not available in 
versions A, P, and D are marked with a star following the danda: [L6] rudravatarasthanani 
punyaksetrani nirdiset \ mrtanam tesu rudratvam sivaksetresu dehi[u\nam \ bhastrapadam ru- 
drakotir avimuktam mahapadam [mahalayam Sj 7 ] | gokarnam rudrakarnam ca suvarnakso tha 
[°aksas ca S® 7 ] diptiman | [ls] sthanesvaram tu vikhyatam trisu lokesu visrutam \ sthdnvastakam 
idam jheyam tatra ksetram mahodayam | bhastrdpadddi\\. 9 ]sthdnvddirudraksetrddikdrakam [ru- 
dradayojya 0 S^ 7 ] | chagalandam durandam ca saha va mandalesvaram \ kalanjaram 
sanlaiiiioikarnam sthanesvaram iti smrtam \ pavitrastakam etat srimahapunyabhivardhanam \ 
mrtah prayanti tatraiva [lu] sivasya paramam padam \ gayd ca kuruksetram ca tathanya nikhi- 
labhisuh \ tatra kanakhalam daivam bhukti{u 2 ynuktiphalasucam [“pradam S| 7 ] | vimalam 
cattahasam ca mahendram bhi... [... bht S^ 7 ] mastakam \ etad guhyatiguyakhyam astakam pari[u] 
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version P, but the addition of a substantial number of new verses that are not 
attested anywhere else induces us to consider this a Kashmiri variant of version 
P, just like we had a southern variant of version A. 

The misplacement of the passage on the ogdoads must have been an early 
error, since it appears in the Nepalese tradition already in the 11 th century: our 
manuscript from the second half of the century, Ng 2 , attests to this interference, 
while the manuscripts from the first half do not. This is not to suggest that the 
mistake necessarily originated in this century, but only to give a time frame for 
its attestations. We should also recall that the two manuscripts attesting version 
P that are dated or datable up to the first half of the 11 th century each transmit a 
different variant of the corpus that won’t be attested in the later tradition. Thus, 
both versions A and P are attested in the earlier manuscripts of the collection, 
with N° s being the only post-12 th century Nepalese manuscript attesting version 
P. This version, while transmitting a seemingly correct arrangement of the stan¬ 
zas on the ogdoads, also differ from version A as far as the order of the stanzas on 
dana is concerned; as observed above, the order of the stanzas on dana in version 
P appears to be illogical with regard to the organization of the contents, to the 
point that one might argue that this particular arrangement had originated, in its 
turn, as a misplacement. Regardless of the fact that the order of stanzas in the 
section on dana as given in version P is incorrect, this situation suggests that the 
manuscripts transmitting the two versions could go back to two different models. 
The Nepalese manuscripts that fall into these two groups behave rather consistent¬ 
ly: those that transmit the stanzas on the ogdoads in the end of the chapter do not 
attest to the misplacement of the stanzas on dana, and vice versa, the three that 
correctly preserve the stanzas on the ogdoads after the reference to the 
rudravatarasthanas propose a different arrangement — or, better, a disarrange¬ 
ment — of the stanzas on dana in the same chapter. Such consistency in the trans¬ 
mission of two extensive variant readings can only imply the existence of two 
distinct models. 


kirttitam \ udgatva purusah sriman prapnoti sivamandiram \ sriparvatam hariscandram 
mahakalacanam [°kalardhanam S| 7 ] [u] tatha \ adarukesvaram [amratakesvaram S^ 7 ] caivam ke- 
darabhairavam tatha \ janmesam saptam esam [saptadaisam S® 7 ] ca sarvaduhkhapunyasaram |* 
ati[uiguhyastakam vidyad etam moksapradapakam \ amaresam prabhasam ca naimisam 
puskaram tatha \ asadham dindipindaiujkhyam bharabhutim [“bhumim Sj; 7 ] atah par am \ nalcule- 
sam athakhyatam vidyas catrastakam sivam \ guhyastakam iti khyatam rudraiuisyamitatejasam | 
tatra yanti mrtas sarve rudrasyaparamam padam | sthanany etani yatnena vrajed yogisiva[L6]vrati 
|* ituma sasya te yena rudranam ksetram uttamam |* yatra yatrathava dese yena yena mahesvarah 
|* rupenaste [ui mahapunyam tat tat ksetram sumoksadam |* danany avasatham leupam udyanam 
devatagrham \ tirthesv etani yah kmrs]ryad aksayam labhate phalam \. 
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If we accept that the correct order of the stanzas on the ogdoads is the one 
reflected in versions P and D, while a more correct arrangement of the section on 
dana is reflected in versions A and D, it turns out that the latter, only represented 
by southern specimens, is the only version to have preserved both sections in 
what could be their proper position. We are therefore faced with a situation 
where, with regard to the two variants in question, late Grantha and Telugu man¬ 
uscripts transmit a version that could be closer to that of the archetype, prior to 
the emergence of the two interferences that would have heavily affected the 
transmission of chapter 12 since its early history. This consideration only applies 
to the general structure of the contents, as a common pattern of omissions and 
additions closely links the manuscripts transmitting version D to the regional 
southern tradition. One possibility is that the Indian regional transmissions and 
the Nepalese transmission separated early, before the first manuscript(s) reached 
Nepal, thus certainly before the 9 th century. The most significant evidence that so 
far seems to suggest that the Nepalese and the Indian traditions must have devel¬ 
oped independently after the first split is the flourishing of the corpus, of which 
we find no trace outside Nepal, where it played by contrast a key role also in the 
manuscript transmission. While it is possible that the stanza order of version D 
may depend on an older hyper-archetype, given its commonalities with versions 
A and P, only an accurate study of the variant readings in the text will enable 
scholars to confirm and enrich this reconstruction, or on the contrary to draw a 
completely different picture. At the same time, the hypothesis of a scribal conjec¬ 
ture that restored the correct position of the stanzas on the ogdoads in manu¬ 
scripts following version D might always remain unconfirmed; as I will try to ar¬ 
gue with the next example, the ghost of contamination has haunted the 
transmission of the Sivadharma corpus since early times, getting in the way of 
modern philological studies. 


3 Umamahesvarasamvada in the making 

The ‘Conversation between Uma and Mahesvara’ ( Umamahesvarasamvada ) is 
typically transmitted as the fourth work in the Nepalese MTMs of the Sivadharma 
corpus. It is first attested in two early ll th -century specimens, N 2 K a and N 77 °, and 
since then transmitted uninterruptedly in palm-leaf and paper manuscripts of the 
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Sivadharma corpus up to modern times. 38 Like the other works of the corpus, with 
the exception of the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara, the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada appears to only be attested in Nepal. The study of its transmission 
thus offers the opportunity to narrow our focus from the vast South Asian area, 
with its diverse local traditions and scripts, to the Nepalese region. The case that 
will be examined in the next pages suggests that the composition of the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada was still in progress during the first stages of its manuscript 
transmission, thus providing a clue that this work may indeed have been com¬ 
posed in Nepal; at the same time, scribes have not only facilitated the transmis¬ 
sion of this text, but also seem to have modified it significantly, for reasons that 
might have been connected to the contexts in which the text was used. 

As I have already pointed out elsewhere, 39 a relevant disruption in the trans¬ 
mission of the Umamahesvarasamvada consists in how the Nepalese manuscripts 
appear to have divided the work into an uneven number of chapters. As a matter 
of fact, several manuscripts transmit the Umamahesvarasamvada as a work di¬ 
vided into 22 chapters, the final chapter consisting of only 16 stanzas that usually 
lack the explicit designation of ‘chapter 22’, being set off simply with final id. 
Such is the division of the Umamahesvarasamvada according to Nj 5 (which how¬ 
ever has significant lacunas in this point), N 84 , N 82 , N 82 , N 2 , Nf 0 , N^, and N^ s , 
to which I will hereafter refer as ‘group V’. Note that all these manuscripts also 
turn out to transmit version A of Sivadharmasastra chapter 12, although this in¬ 
formation cannot be verified for N„ 2 and Nf 0 , which lack the Sivadharmasastra 
entirely. In this group we should also include Naraharinatha 1998. Once we com¬ 
pare the structure of the final portion of the Umamahesvarasamvada as in group 
V with the one attested in N* 8 , possibly the earliest manuscript to attest the cor¬ 
pus and, thus, the Umamahesvarasamvada itself, some major differences 


38 The works of the Sivadharma corpus have also been used independently of the MTMs in 
which they are transmitted, a practice that in later times resulted in some of these works being 
transmitted as single-text manuscripts originating from the dismemberment of a former MTM 
(see De Simini 2016b, 260ff.). The title list of the NGMPP enumerates only four paper manuscripts 
with the title Umamahesvarasamvada that don’t seem to be part of a larger manuscript. These 
are (listed by microfilm number): A 305-4, of only ten folios; E 723/14, of 33 folios; A 471-40, of 
25 folios; and F 6-8, of eight folios. The catalogue information provided is too scarce to let us 
conclude beyond doubt that this Umamahesvarasamvada was indeed the same work (or a frag¬ 
ment of the same work) as in the Sivadharma corpus. As a matter of fact, Umamahesva- 
rasamvada is a very generic title, which could rather denote a category or subgenre of texts, as 
shown by its various attestations in the New Catalogous Catalogorum. 

39 Some of the considerations contained in the following lines are alluded to in De Simini 2016b, 
246, n. 34. 
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emerge. In the following lines, I will describe this comparison by using one man¬ 
uscript as representative of the entire group V, namely Ny, a complete palm-leaf 
manuscript dated to 1170 CE. 40 The first relevant discrepancy emerging from a 
comparison between Ny and N 2 K „ is that the latter, in which the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada is also positioned as the last work in the corpus, concludes the work 
at chapter 20. The contents of chapter 20 in the two manuscripts are otherwise 
consistent, barring a few concluding verses absent from N* 8 : 


N* 8 : (fol. 191 V[L 3 i) prakasitanisarvani 
dharmani vividha • ni ca \ esa te paramam 
yoga< m> maya tatvam udahrtam || O [| iti 
mahabharatasantiparvani danadharmesu 
uw^mamahesvarasamvade vimsamo <’>dhya- 
yah samaptah || '-’fi || samaptam umamahesva- 
rasamvadam (sic!) ||; ‘[.«] and all the manifold 
teachings have been disclosed. That supreme 
yoga has been illustrated by me to you ac¬ 
cording to truth. Thus ends the 20 th chapter in 
the Umamahesvarasamvada, belonging to the 
teachings on gifting in the Santiparvan of the 
Mahabharata. The Umamahesvarasamvada is 
concluded.’ 


Ny : (fol. 185r [L L2-3i) prakasita • ni sarvani 
dharmani vividhani ca || yo <’>sau ca rati- 
dharmatma sa yati paramam gatim \ rudra • 
jhanani punyani bhasitani purani ca || arcita 
vacaka ye ca likhapayaiuiti sraddhaya \ sarve 
{ya} yantiparam sthanam yatra vaso [va a.c., 
vaso p.c.] niramjanah [| etan te paramam 
yogam ma • yd tatvam udahrtam || || umama- 
hesvarasamvade vimsatimo <’>dhyayah ||;'[...] 
and alithe manifold teachings have been dis¬ 
closed. / And the one who finds pleasure in the 
Dharma, he heads to the supreme path. The 
meritorious and ancient [fields of] Rudra’s 
knowledge have been expounded: / The wor¬ 
shipper and [those] who recite, [as well as the 
one who] has [knowledge] copied with faith, all 
go to the supreme seat, where the pure abode 
is. / That supreme yoga has been illustrated by 
me to you accordingto truth. / [Thus ends] the 
20 th chapter in the Umamahesvarasamvada’. 


The general tenor of these verses, which declare that all the teachings have been 
disclosed and, in the version given by manuscripts of group V, praise the role of 
those who worship and disseminate the text, seems to comply perfectly with the 
concluding remarks of the work. However, N 2 K n is the only extant manuscript in 
which chapter 20 actually concludes the Umamahesvarasamvada. A further pe¬ 
culiarity of Nf 8 is that the colophon of chapter 20 mentions the ‘teachings on gift¬ 
ing’ of the Mahabharata’s Santiparvan, which is a phrasing actually used to refer 
to the so-called ‘Section on the Teachings on Gifting’ ( Danadharmaparvan ), cor¬ 
responding to chapters 1 to 166 in the critical edition of the Anusasanaparvan, the 
13 th division of the Mahabharata. This attribution, which does not have parallels 


40 On this manuscript, see De Simini 2016c. 
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in any of the extant chapter rubrics of the work, therefore seems to reconnect the 
Umamahesvarasamvada with the Mahabharata, which does contain a section 
that depicts a dialogue between Uma and Mahesvara exactly in the Anusasana¬ 
parvan, in chapters 127 to 134 of the critical edition, that is still within the 
danadharma section. As Mirnig and I have argued in a further contribution to this 
volume (see chapter 18, 587ff.), the composition of the Umamahesvarasamvada, 
along with that of the Lalitavistara transmitted in N*° (containing substantial par¬ 
allels with the Umamahesvarasamvada), seems indeed to have taken inspiration 
from the Anusasanaparvan. In particular, we have shown that chapter 20 of the 
Umamahesvarasamvada, parallel to chapter 25 of the Lalitavistara, contains a 
parallel of about 14 verses to the so-called Vaisnavadharmasastra, a text that is 
transmitted in the South as a sub-portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan of the 
Mahabharata (see De Simini and Mirnig 2017, p. 628). However, in NGMPP A 27/2, 
the early Nepalese manuscript that preserves the Vaisnavadharmasastra dated 
NS 169 (= 1049 CE), the title of the text is indeed given as the Danadharma. This 
would indeed comply with the attribution that we find in the final rubric of 
Umamahesvarasamvada chapter 20 in N“ 8 , which thus shows that the agents in¬ 
volved in the transmission of the work were aware that part of this chapter de¬ 
rived from a different work, and that the reference to the ‘teachings on Dharma’ 
is meant to indicate the Vaisnavadharmasastra rather than the modern sub-divi¬ 
sion of the Anusasanaparvan. 

The chapter rubrics of the manuscripts belonging to group V miss this con¬ 
nection, while on the other hand they link the contents of chapter 21, which is 
absent from N* 8 , to another work: 

(N*, fol. 187v[L3i) || || bhagavato gitapurane dharmaguhya (sic!) gajendramoksanam umama- 
hesvarasamvade: • ekavimsatimo <’>dhyayah samaptah || || 

[Thus ends] the freeing of the king of the elephants [expounded] in the secret of Dharma 
(read: dharmaguhye), [which is] the Purana of the hymns of the Lord; the 21 st chapter in the 
Umamahesvarasamvada is concluded. 

While the first part of chapter 21 (stanzas 1 to 63) centres on the topic of musical 
notes ( svara ), the last part (corresponding to stanzas 64 to 78) indeed recounts 
the story of the liberation of the king of the elephants [gaiendramoksana). hl This 


41 According to this story, the king elephant, after leading his herd into a lake, gets his foot 
caught by a crocodile. They are thus engaged in a fight for a thousand years until the elephant, 
showing his devotion to Visnu by offering a lotus flower to the god with the tip of his trunk and 
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famous episode of Vaisnava inspiration is also narrated, in a more comprehen¬ 
sive form, in other Puranas, most notably in Bhagavatapurana 8, with which the 
scribal tradition of the Umamahesvarasamvada most likely reconnects this chap¬ 
ter of the work. 42 However, no notable textual parallels can be traced between this 
section of chapter 21 and the gajendramoksana episode as expounded in the 
Bhagavatapurana, while on the other hand direct textual borrowings connect this 
part of the Umamahesvarasamvada with Visnudharmottara 1.194, where the same 
story is narrated. 43 Other selections of Vaisnava inspiration include the few stan¬ 
zas that form the next and final chapter, chapter 22, as found in the manuscripts 


chanting a stotra, is freed by the direct intervention of the god. In his previous life, the king ele¬ 
phant had been the king Indradyumna, a great devotee of Visnu who had been cursed by the 
sage Agasti. The version of the story narrated in the Umamahesvarasamvada is rather short, and 
proceeds from the story of another curse and animal rebirth, namely that of the crocodile that 
assaults the king elephant. This crocodile is actually the gandharva Hahahuhu who had been 
cursed by the sage Devala and turned into a crocodile. The chance to recount this story is given 
by the mention of the seven gandharvas in stanza 21.63 in connection with the seven musical 
notes ( svara ), which are the topic of the preceding stanzas in chapter 21. The brief account of the 
gajendramoksana episode is concluded with the liberation of the king elephant and the croco¬ 
dile, each under the curse of a different sage. 

42 The gajendramoksana episode of the Bhagavatapurana is also transmitted as a separate text: 
see, for instance, manuscripts NAI< 6/99, NGMPP A 1114-17, or NAI< 6/2124, NGMPP A1117-2. The 
catalogue of the NGMCP lists 71 microfilms under the title gajendramoksana, although it is possible 
that they contain texts belonging to different Puranas. Gajendramoksana, for instance, is also the 
title of a short work that presents itself as part of the Mahabharata’ s Santiparvan, and is transmitted 
either as a single work (UP Coll. 390, item 2664) or together with other devotional works (see Cam¬ 
bridge UL Or.1818). However, this episode cannot be traced in the current edition of the 
Mahabharata. I managed to verify that the text transmitted in the Cambridge manuscript Or.1818 
mostly corresponds to chapter 67 of the Visnudharma. The catalogue information and the color pic¬ 
tures of this manuscript can be found at the following link: https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS- 
OR-01818/1 (last accessed: 5/1/2017). 

43 The following textual parallels can be identified by comparing the corresponding sections of 
the two works: 

1) Visnudharmottara 1.194.18ab: tasmin sarasi dustatma virupo ’ntarjalesayah | = 
Umamahesvarasamvada 21.68cd(Ni( 187r[ui): tasmin sarasi dustatma virupo ’ntarjalesayah; 

2) Visnudharmottara 1.194.22cd-23: salilam pahkajavane yutamadhyagato vrajam || 22 grhitas 
tena raudrena grahenavyaldamurtina \ pasyatah sarvayuthasya krosatas catidarunam 1123 = 
Umamahesvarasamvada 21.70ab, 71 (N!) 187r[LL5-6]): salile pahkajavane yuthamadhye gatas 
sukhi | [...] [L6] grhitas tena raudrena grahenadrsyamurtina || pasyantinam karenunam 
krosantinas ca darunam; 

3) Visnudharmottara 1.194.26cd: vyathitah sa nirudyogah pascimam agato dasam || 26 = 
Umamahesvarasamvada 21.72cd (N* 187r[L6]): vyathitas anirudvegahpascimam agamad 
disam; 

4) Visnudhamwttara 1.194.27cd-28ab: jagama saranam visnum tustava ca parantapah || 
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of group V: in this short chapter, Mahesvara refers to the ten avataras of Visnu 
(22.7-13), and praises Visnu as the maintainer of the triple world. These verses 
then conclude with a further request from the Lord to the Goddess as to what else 
she would like to hear from him. His spouse poses no further questions, but a 
conversation between the two again provides the frame narrative for the next 
work in the corpus, variously called Uttarottarasamvada, Umottarasamvada, and 
the like. As shown in De Simini and Mirnig 2017, the verses forming chapter 22 of 
the Umamahesvarasamvada are also traceable in Umottarasamvada 7 and 
Lalitavistara 33, where they are inserted in a context that seems more suitable to 
the understanding of these stanzas. Chapter 22 of the Umamahesvarasamvada 
thus seems to have been composed entirely on the basis of pre-existing materials, 
and thus to belong to a second phase in the composition of the work, in which 
this has been expanded by the addition of two more chapters. 

In the case examined in the preceding paragraph, we observed a clear chron¬ 
ological split between the two earliest manuscripts, N* s and N*°, and the rest of 
the Nepalese tradition, with the sole exception of the 12 th century Oxonian man¬ 
uscript N° s , which could be associated with the two early ll ,h -century specimens. 
This situation changes radically as concerns the final chapters of the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada, for N*° transmits the Umamahesvarasamvada in 22 chapters, cor¬ 
responding to those of N^. However, as pointed out above and argued in full de¬ 
tail in De Simini and Mirnig 2017, the same manuscript also contains an 
additional work, the Lalitavistara, which partly reproduces the text of the 
Umamahesvarasamvada (only up to chapter 19), while also showing contamina¬ 
tions from the Mahabharata and Umottarasamvada. This can be interpreted as a 
further sign that, in manuscripts from the first half of the 11 th century, both the 
formation of the corpus and the composition of some of its works — particularly 
the Umamahesvarasamvada — were still regarded as an ongoing process. Con¬ 
cerning N° 5 , this manuscript is also consistent overall with the manuscripts of 
group V, although it adopts a different criterion for the division of the chapters, 
which number 23 here. However, the variation in the numeration of the chapters 
depends in the first place on a different internal subdivision of the contents of 


27 grhitva sa karagrena sarasah kamalottamam \ = Umamahesvarasamvada 21.73 ( Nii 
186r[L6]-187v[u]): jagama manasa usmh devam saranam madhusudanam \ pragrhya 
puskaragrena kahcanam kamalottamam ||; 

5) Visnudharmottara 1.194.50cd-51ab: moksayamasa ca gajam pasebhyah saranagatam \ \ 
50 sa hi devalasapena haha gandharvasattamah | = Umamahesvarasamvada 21.76 
(Nif 187v[L2]): moksayamasa ca gajam pasebhyah saranagatah \ sa hi devalasapena haha 
gandharvasattamah ||. Note that the last pada also has a loose parallel in 
Bhagavatapurana 8.4.3cd: mukto devalasapena huhur gandharvasattamah || 3. 
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chapter 9, 44 and not on the insertion of new materials; furthermore, the scribe of 
N° s mistakenly labelled ‘chapter 23’ what should have been chapter 22. As a con¬ 
sequence, chapter 23 of the Umamahesvarasamvada in N° s corresponds to chap¬ 
ter 21 in Ny, including the colophon with the reference to the ‘bhagavato gita- 
puranam’ (see N° s , fol. 197r[L3i). After chapter 23, N° s adds the same 16 stanzas as 
Ny, on the avatar as of Visnu, and likewise simply concludes the work with id. A 
reader of the text, or a scribe who used this manuscript, must have found this 
solution annoying, or must have seen another manuscript of the corpus in which 
those 16 stanzas were designated as ‘chapter 22’; therefore, he added a final ru¬ 
bric to this portion where he mistakenly designates this section as ‘chapter 22’ 
(fol. 197 v[l 4 ]), unaware (or forgetful) of the fact that the previous chapter of the 
Umamahesvarasamvada in this manuscript already bore the number 23. Another 
possibility is that this is a clumsy attempt made by the scribe in order to somehow 
fill the gap existing in N° s between chapter 21 and 23. 

Therefore, as concerns the structure of the final chapters of the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada, the case of manuscript N 2 K „ is truly unique, since this manuscript 
turns out to be the only one transmitting an earlier version of the corpus, as well 
as of the Umamahesvarasamvada, lacking some of the materials found in all the 
other specimens. On closer inspection, though, N 2 K „ might be regarded as slightly 
less exceptional in the history of the Umamahesvarasamvada’ s transmission, 
since at least one other manuscript stands out from the bulk of the Nepalese tra¬ 
dition precisely due to the peculiarities concerning the composition and trans¬ 
mission of the final portion of this work. This is N*, a palm-leaf manuscript dated 
to 1201 CE, the first year of the reign of Arimalla (1200-12016 CE), 45 which trans¬ 
mits the eight standard works of the Sivadharma corpus. Various factors make 
this manuscript relevant to the transmission history of the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada and, more generally, to the philological study of the composition of 
the Sivadharma corpus. Firstly, N? divides chapter 9 into two shorter chapters, 
just like N° 5 , breaking the text approximately at the same point. 46 As a conse¬ 
quence, the numeration of the following chapters is altered, so that group V’s 
chapter 20 corresponds to chapter 21 in N?. The copyist of N? — whose name 
was Haricandra, as we learn from the final colophon (fol. 276r[m-4i) — appends 
to chapter 21 the same rubric that was only available for chapter 20 in N 2 K S1 , in 


44 See fol. 175v[L5], where chapter 9 is split into two at stanza 9.25. 

45 On this king, see Petech 1984, 80-82. 

46 See fol. 166r[ixi-2]. The chapter is interrupted at stanza 9.26.1 take the opportunity here to 
correct my earlier observation, according to which it was chapter 20, not chapter 9, that had been 
divided into two parts in this manuscript (see De Simini 2016b, 246, n. 34). 
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which the Umamahesvarasamvada was linked to the ‘Danadharma of the 
Santiparvan’ , 47 The two manuscripts thus share a peculiarity that is not attested 
anywhere else in the tradition, a circumstance that makes one suspect that they 
could indeed be somehow linked, just like we might hypothesize a connection 
with N° s due to the unique chapter division that it shares with N*. Most likely, 
manuscript N-f was the product of a complex contamination of different branches 
of the tradition, while at the same time reflecting strong authorial intervention. 
This becomes clear when we consider the case of group V’s chapters 21 (on music 
and the liberation of the king elephant) and 22 (on the avataras of Visnu) as trans¬ 
mitted in manuscript Njj\ 

Immediately following Njps chapter 21, which corresponds to chapter 20 in 
group V, we encounter a short chapter 22, called Bhisanadhyaya (see colophon at 
fol. 183 r[L 2 j), which is not available in any of the other manuscripts. This addi¬ 
tional chapter is certainly the most macroscopic variant distinguishing N? from 
the entire tradition, and we might thus surmise that this chapter was either com¬ 
posed by the copyist Haricandra specifically on the occasion of the production of 
N?, or that it belonged to N*’s lost exemplar, which has also remained discon¬ 
nected from the rest of the tradition. Moreover, as shown by the table in the Ap¬ 
pendix containing the diplomatic transcription of this chapter, 26 out of the 29 
stanzas forming the Bhisanadhyaya have literal parallels in three chapters of the 
Santiparvan of the Mahahharata. Barring a few blunders and grammatical incon¬ 
sistencies, which characterize this manuscript overall, the parallels of the 
Santiparvan are so close that one might assume that the Bhisanadhyaya was in 
fact modelled on the former. In this case, too, the Mahahharata thus functioned 
as a direct source of content and stanzas for the composition of a new chapter of 
the work. 

Haricandra’s work did not finish with the insertion of this new chapter, for 
the Bhisanadhyaya is followed by chapter 23, which is nothing but an abridged 
version of group V’s chapter 21, extending only up to stanza 21.30. After this, the 
text skips everything else up to the conclusion at 21.78, which means that it also 
skips the story of the gajendramoksana and, coherently, avoids any reference to 
it in the final rubric. Moreover, Haricandra also avoided copying the concluding 
chapter of group V, namely the short chapter 22 mentioning Visnu’s avataras, 
which we suspected to be a later addition to the work. In brief, most of the textual 
materials that were absent from the early N* 8 , but attested everywhere else, are 
carefully avoided by those who were responsible for the production of manuscript 


47 Fol. 182r[L2i: iti mahabharate santiparwani danadharmah || || • iti umamahesvarasamvade 
ekavimsatimo <’>dhyayah ||. 
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N|\ The professional who worked on this manuscript or on its exemplar, given its 
date and features, must have certainly been aware of other manuscripts of group V, 
but then decided to intervene in a very prominent way by deleting some materials, 
introducing new ones, and thus altering the conclusion of the text. In the vast body 
of Nepalese manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus, I could so far identify only one 
that presents the same chapter division, and transmits the same text as N^, namely 
a rare case of a single-text manuscript of the Umamahesvarasamvada, identified 
with the NGMPP reel-number E 1804-9. This is a late paper manuscript in De- 
vanagarl script that almost certainly belonged to a former MTM, as we can deduce 
from the siglum si-dha-ca (=sivadharmacarita ) running on the left margin. Ng 4 
shares exactly the same chapter divisions of N*, including the reference to the 
Santiparvan in conclusion of chapter 21, the addition of the Bhlsanadhyaya, and the 
shortened version of chapter 21 transmitted as chapter 23. Before the final stanza of 
this chapter, N^ 4 adds c. 3 stanzas that are not available in Nj\ 

The reasons behind such a choice must remain speculative for now, as we still 
know little of the Umamahesvarasamvada’ s textual history. One would be tempted 
to argue that a copyist might have found the presence of the Vaisnava materials in 
group V’s chapters 21 and 22 to be inappropriate for the conclusion of a Saiva work, 
such as the Umamahesvarasamvada is purported to be, and thus set about deleting 
and replacing them. We know that the coexistence of Saiva and Vaisnava materials 
is one of the most striking features of the Lalitavistara, and to a certain extent also 
characterizes the Umamahesvarasamvada, to the point that one could surmise that 
the two works were composed precisely with the idea of balancing the two cults (see 
De Simini and Mirnig 2017). At any rate, N? retains without problem the contents 
of other Vaisnava chapters of the Umamahesvarasamvada — such as, for instance, 
chapter 4, on the vaisnavayoga — so we cannot hypothesize that the copyist of 
Nf conducted a systematic purge of all the Vaisnava materials contained in the 
work. On the other hand, one could also surmise that the reasons underlying the 
removal of portions of text from the Umamahesvarasamvada transmitted in — 
or in its lost exemplar — were merely philological. We observed how the verses 
forming chapter 22 of the Umamahesvarasamvada are also attested in chapter 7 of 
the Umottarasamvada, where they seem to be in their original context, with respect 
to both their internal references and syntactical connections. At the same time, the 
scribal tradition had consistently attributed the story of the gajendramolrsana to a 
bhagavato gitapurana, possibly identifiable with the Bhagavatapurana, a text that, 
unlike the Mahabharata, is not used as a source of verses and topics in the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada and that — at least in the version known to us today — does not 
actually have literal parallels to that portion of the Sivadharma corpus. A scribe 
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might thus have expunged the final chapters of the Umamahesvarasarnvada of ap¬ 
parent interferences in the transmission of the text; at the same time, the philolog¬ 
ical zeal of the person who intervened in the text did not restrain him — or one of 
his colleagues — from introducing a chapter that, in light of our current knowledge 
of the manuscript tradition, is not attested anywhere else, and thus seems to have 
been composed with the purpose of replacing the missing chapter. However, unlike 
the portions that were removed, this chapter had been duly composed following the 
model of the Mahabharata, coherently with further examples from the same work. 

One last factor to consider in order to fully assess the production of this manu¬ 
script and the editorial choices that might have been made by its copyist Haricandra 
(or the copyist of the exemplar he was using) is that, as observed above, N : f was 
penned in the first year of the reign of Arimalla, the founder of the early Malla dynasty, 
who is praised in the colophon with his full royal titles, including explicit statements 
of his devotion to Siva Pasupati. 48 The same colophon also specifies that the manu¬ 
script was produced with the aim of granting material and immaterial benefits to its 
sponsor, called Somadeva, and his family. Therefore, N? was not only charged with 
the responsibility of transmitting the texts of the Sivadharma corpus, but was also 
endowed with two main kinds of agency: on the one hand, the celebration of a po¬ 
litical power whose coming marks a significant change in the political history of 
medieval Nepal; on the other, the protection and spiritual welfare of a wealthy 
sponsor, a function that Nepalese manuscripts have served since early times. Those 
who were responsible for the production of N * were thus well aware that their work 
was not just aimed at the transmission of the Sivadharma corpus, but that their 
choices in dealing with the manuscript as a carrier of text must also be assessed 
against the ideology that surrounded the manuscript as an object of power and a 
protective tool. 


48 For a transcript and study of the colophon of this manuscript, see De Simini 2016b, 255, and 
Petech 1984, 80. 
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4 Conclusions: ‘Gegen die Kontamination ist kein 
Kraut gewachsen’ 49 

Two main types of conclusions can be drawn from the above case studies with re¬ 
spect to the linkage of the different manuscripts and the methodological conse¬ 
quences this has. In the first place, the case of Sivadharmasastra chapter 12 high¬ 
lights the existence of regional variants in the transmission, characterized by the 
inclusion or omission of specific groups of stanzas that might be absent from other 
variants, as well as by different internal arrangements. The general consistency of 
the Nepalese tradition is affected either by the presence of subgroups that transmit 
a certain variant — such as the case of version P, variously linked to the Kashmiri 
tradition — or by a deliberate alteration that can be attributed to a scribe or other 
party involved in the transmission process. Moreover, the links that connect the 
manuscripts within a subgroup may become weaker as we extend our analysis to 
other parts of the corpus. Therefore, when we work on different sections of the cor¬ 
pus, we find that there are different links to be established. For instance, while 
manuscripts N^ s , N 77 °, and N° 5 can certainly be considered related on the basis of 
their common errors and shared variants in the arrangement of the stanzas of 
Sivadharmasastra chapter 12, this connection dissolves once we observe the struc¬ 
ture of the Umamahesvarasamvada. On this point, N 77 ° and N° s can be associated 
with the ‘mainstream’ version of the Nepalese corpus, while N 2 K „ again diverges. 
The latter manuscript indeed qualifies as very unique, since once we dig into it we 
are able to find other cases in which its stanza arrangement does not comply with 
any of the other manuscripts. One such example is the structure of chapter 11 of the 
Sivadharmasastra: N 2 K !( skips from stanza 28 of the mainstream version to 69, mov¬ 
ing back to stanza 29 only after stanza 106. If the uniqueness of this manuscript, 
which also transmits a shorter version of the corpus, may also somehow be related 
to its earliness, of which we have no further proof than its script, then we must also 
accept that N 2 K „ may belong to a different branch than the entirety of the Nepalese 
tradition. The fact that in chapter 12 of the Sivadharmasastra N* 8 shares with N 7 ° 
and N° s both a correct reading (the position of the stanzas on the ogdoads) and a 
likely wrong one (the arrangement of the stanzas on dana), while not sharing the 
other macroscopic variants that we took into consideration, makes one suspect that 
there are cases of contamination internal to the Nepalese tradition. 

This is also hinted at by the case of N*, a manuscript that respects version A in 
the transmission of Sivadharmasastra chapter 12, and that one would easily discard 


49 Maas 1957, 31. 
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from a collation due to the high number of corrupted readings and overall bad state 
of the text it transmits. Nonetheless, this manuscript turns out to provide an illumi¬ 
nating example of the open attitude that a scribe could have towards this tradition, 
to which they felt entitled, under certain conditions, to add and subtract text as 
they pleased. Although in many cases we notice that the scribes of the Sivadharma 
corpus were copying mechanically from their exemplars, the possibility that the 
text could be altered on purpose, or on the basis of the reading transmitted by an¬ 
other exemplar, was certainly there, and it is the principle that inspired and author¬ 
ized somebody to add two more chapters to the 20-chapter Umamahesvarasamvada 
ofN 2 K 8 , or to divide chapter 9 of the same text into two chapters, as we see in N? and 
in N° s . These examples suggest that we are likely to encounter many more such 
interventions in the tradition as we proceed with our critical work on the corpus. 

A mechanical copying process thus alternated with a non-mechanical one in 
which copyists assessed the text and made decisions concerning its transmission. 
Philologists know that this attitude leaves the door open to the horizontal contami¬ 
nation of the tradition, which is one of the reasons why some manuscripts appear to 
be very close, to the point of suggesting a genetic link, but only inasmuch as we con¬ 
sider just one single segment of text. Another option that we should consider is that 
contamination might also have occurred if the scribes working on a MTM copied the 
works from different manuscripts. We don’t know much about the copying process of 
these manuscripts, but we do know from codicological and paratextual features that 
the works belonging to the MTMs of the corpus could and were used independently 
of each other, 50 so we cannot rule out the possibility that single blocks from different 
MTMs were also employed as exemplars for the production of a new block of another 
MTM. The genealogical-reconstructive method will help us clarify this and other 
points, especially once we are able to systematically extend our considerations to all 
the works of the corpus. 

The extant southern manuscripts, produced at a much later date due to the well- 
known defects that undermine manuscript transmission in such a hot and humid cli¬ 
mate, otherwise prove immensely useful in the reconstruction of the history of the tra¬ 
dition, once again confirming that the latest layers in the transmission might in fact still 
preserve traces of a much earlier text. If we were to consider the southern materials as 
just ancillary to the Nepalese manuscripts, we would no longer be able to apply the cri¬ 
terion of the ‘peripheral areas’ 51 to philology in order to evaluate a reading. 


50 See De Simini 2016b and 2016c. 

51 On Lachmann’s introduction of this linguistic criterion in his edition of the New Testament — a 
concept later theorized by Bartoli and the proponents of neolinguistics at the beginning of the 20 th 
century — see Pasquali 2014,8. 
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From a methodological point of view, the so-called ‘method of Lachmann’, 
with its rebuttal of some of the practices that were widespread in Humanist philol¬ 
ogy — such as the acceptance of a vulgate version of the text, as well as the criterion 
of the codex optimus, and its focus on a rigorous recensio of the manuscripts — cer¬ 
tainly offers some principles that turn out useful also in the study of the transmis¬ 
sion of the Sivadharma corpus. At the same time, the features of this tradition, from 
the abundance and chronological distribution of its attestations to the likelihood of 
horizontal contamination, make it less suited to a process of mechanical recensio 

— of the sort that the reconstruction of a stemma presupposes — and better suited 
to a so-called ‘open’ or non-mechanical one. Scholars are thus presented here with 
a situation that is closer to the one envisaged by the post-Lachmannian philologist 
Pasquali, who highlighted the role played by the study of the history of the tradition 
that accompanies the reconstruction of a stemma. The author, in his analysis of 
contaminated traditions (see his 1934 study, reedited in 2014), proposed to rely on 
what he calls an open recension, a technique that proves useful in the case of tra¬ 
ditions for which no definitive stemma can be proposed — as the tradition of the 
Sivadharma will probably prove to be. This is based on the principle that, during 
recensio, all manuscripts must be collated, while in the phase of editio the choice of 
the best reading cannot happen mechanically — nor on the basis of fixed criteria 
such as the genealogical stemma, the majority rule, or that of the ‘best’ manuscript 

— but necessarily has to happen by assessing each reading in terms of the princi¬ 
ples established by the editor on the basis of the history of the tradition. The colla¬ 
tion of the manuscripts and the choice of the best reading must therefore be pre¬ 
ceded by a precise assessment of the place that can be assigned to each manuscript 
or group of manuscripts in the transmission of the text, and the impossibility of 
reconstructing a complete stemma can be replaced by the awareness of which 
forms the text assumed at different stages of its transmission. Thus the combined 
application of the genealogical-reconstructive method and the method of the open 
recension to the study of the complex transmission of the Sivadharma corpus — 
whose ‘vulgate’ text (Naraharinatha 1998) is furthermore deeply unreliable — not 
only promises the possibility of achieving a better understanding of the texts and 
the production of better critical editions, but also offers an important methodolog¬ 
ical contribution to the way we study Sanskrit texts and their transmission, enrich¬ 
ing our knowledge and practice of philology and textual criticism. 
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Appendix: The Text of the Bhisanadhyaya along¬ 
side Parallels from Mahdbhdrata’s Sdntiparvan 


Manuscript NJ, Umamahesvarasamvada chap- Mahabharata’s Santiparvan 

ter 22, Bhisanadhyaya. Diplomatic Transcription 


22.1-6 s Mahabharata 12.242.12-17 


Fol.l82r[L 2 ] idam sastra<m> likhi^tam pathitan 
datta«m> vyakhyata<m> srotavyan karttavyam \ 
sarwesam slokasamkhyanam navasata- 
sodhadhika<m> likhitam || 


tan nadisatasrotyani mithyalobhapravahini \ 
pamcendriyagrahavati manahsamkatparo- 
dhasam || 1 

bhutadrumas trnas cchanna kamakrodhasarisrpa 
| satyatirthanrtah kro^dhah sadkasaridvaram || 
2 


avyaktam aprabha sighramm ahoratrah ga- 
vahinim \ pratar asvanadi buddhya du- 
staratmakrtatmabhih || 3 

samsarasagaramayam yonipatanadustaram | 
tamo marjjanadin tata jihvavarttan durasadam || 4 

yd taranti krta prajha dhrtimantro manlsinah \ 
natirthasarvvatomukta viputatmatma^visuci \\ 5 

uttamd buddhim asthaya brahmabhuto bhavi- 
syati | samklrnnasarvase klesa prasamnatma na 
kalasah || 6 


vyasa uvaca 

[...] 

sarvatahsrotasam ghoram nadim tokaprava- 
hinim | pahcendriyagrahavatim 

manahsamkalparodhasam || 12 

tobhamohatrnacchannarn kamakrodhasarlsr- 
pam | satyatirthanrtaksobham krodhapahkam 
saridvaram || 13 

avyaktaprabhavam sighram dustaram a- 
krtatmabhih \ pratarasva nadim buddhya ka- 
magrahasamakutam | [ 14 

samsarasagaragamam yonipataladustaram\ 
atmajanmodbhavam tata jihvdvartam 
durasadam || 15 

yam taranti krtaprajha dhrtimanto manisinah \ 
tarn tirnah sarvatomukto viputatmatmavic 
chucih [| 16 

uttamam buddhim asthaya brahmabhuyam 
gamisyasi \ samtirnah sarvasamklesan pra- 
sannatma vikalmasah || 17 
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Manuscript N.' 1 , Umamahesvarasamvada chap- Mahabharata’s Santiparvan 

ter 22, BhTsanadhyaya. Diplomatic Transcription 

v. 22.7 s Mahabharata 12.290.55 

krodhah satvena cchidyanti kamam samkalpavar- chindanti ksamaya krodham kamam samkalpa- 
janat \ satvasamsevana nidram aprasada bhayarn varjanat \ sattvasamsTlanan nidram apramadad 
tatha | chidanti pancamasvasam laghvaharataya- bhayarn tatha \ chindanti pahcamarn svasam la- 
sara || 7 ghvaharataya nrpa || 55 

vv. 22.8-18 » Mahabharata 12.29.60-70ab 

ragyajanasubhagatvams tamasas ca yatha- rajasan asubhan gandharns tamasams ca ta- 
W[Foi.is2»Li]d/j/m | anyas ca satvatagamdham svarg- thavidhan \ punyarns ca sattvikan gandhan 
gadehahgam asritam || 8 sparsajan dehasamsritan \ 

cchitvetaj jhanasastrena tapodandena bharatah \ chittvasu jhanasastrena tapodandena bharata 
atha duhkhodakarn ghorarn cintasokamahahra- || 60 tato duhkhodakarn ghoram cintasoka- 
darn [| 9 mahahradam \ 

vyadhimrtyumahagrahyatamamoham aparagam vyadhimrtyumahagraharn mahabhayamahora- 
| tamascakrarajommarn velacaryam anuttamarn || gam || 61 tamahkurmam rajominarn prajhaya 
10 samtaranty uta\ 

snehapahkajaraduhkhasparsadipam anuttamarn snehapahkam jaradurgam sparsadvipam a- 
| karmasayam satyavl^rim sthiravratatirakrtam rimdama || 62 karmagadham satyatiram sthi- 

|| 11 tavratam idam nrpa\ 

himsadesananaratnamayamohamahoragam \ himsasighramahavegam nanarasamahaka- 
nanapritimaharatnan duhkhajvarasamTranam || ram || 63 nanapritimaharatnam duhkhajvara- 
12 sam/ranam \ 

naikatiksnamahavarttantiksnavyadhijararujam \ sokatrsnamahavartam tTksnavyadhimahagajam 
asthisamghatasamghat slesmaphenam arin- || 64 asthisamghatasamghatam slesmaphenam 
damah || 13 arimdama \ 

danamuktodakam bhimasronidahradadhidhrumam danamuktakaram bhimarn sonitahradavidru- 
| amitokrastanirghosam nanaratnasuiuidustaram || mam || 65 hasitotkrustanirghosam nanajhana- 
14 sudustaram \ 

romanasrujalekharam sahgabhyam a- rodanasrumalaksaram sangatyagaparayanam 
parayanam \ punar ajamanaiokam putra- || 66 punar ajanmaiokaugham putrabandha- 
bandhanapatrnam || 15 vapattanam\ 
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Manuscript N“, Umamahesvarasamvada chap- Mahabharata’s Santiparvan 

ter 22, BhTsanadhyaya. Diplomatic Transcription 


ahimsasatyamaryadam pranatyagamahorminam 
| velatyagam anatltam sarvvabhutadayodadhim || 
16 


ahimsasatyamaryadam pranatyagamahormi¬ 
nam || 67 vedantagamanadvlpam sarvabhuta- 
dayodadhim \ 


moksadurllabhavisayam vatavamukhagauravam 
| taramti svatayah sukhaya na yanena bharatah || 
17 


moksadusprapavisayam vadavamukhasaga- 
ram || 68 taranti munayah siddha jhanayogena 
bharata \ 


tatva ca dustaram saiuirvvavisanti vimalam nab- 
hah | atha tasu krtTsakhyasuryo vihati rasmibhih 
|| 18 


tlrtva ca dustaram janma visanti vimalam nabhah 
|| 69 tatas tan sukrtTn samkhyan suryo vahati 
rasmibhih \ 


vv. 22.19-26 s Mahabharata 12.179.8-15 


nasyamdhyai<t> yo hi niharad vayur ucchvasi 
sigraha \ nasyete kosthabhedatvad agni<\> 
pasyaty abhojanat || 19 

vyadhivranah ca vislesair medhani casaryate \ 
pldyate <’>nyatare tesam saghatam yadi 
pahcadha || 20 

tasmin pahcatvam apamno jlvakam anu^dhavati 
| kim veda yadi jlvitam smoti ca bravlti va || 21 

eso gau paralokesv atarayisyanti mam iti \ yo 
datva mryate jantum sa gau kan tarayisyati || 22 

gau capratigrhTsas ca datas caiva samam yada \ 
iheva vilayam yanti kutas tesam samagamam || 
23 

vihagair upayuktasya sailagrapatitasya ka | nag- 
nina yo pa[ro\.is 3 \.i]yuktas ca kutah samjlvina 
punah || 24 

yadi chimnasya vrksasya mulam na pratirohati \ 
bljanasya pravarttante matah kva punar esyasi || 
25 

bijamatram pura srstim pade parita varttate \ 
mrtamrta pranasyanti bijabljam vivarddhati \\ 26 


nasyanty apo hy anaharad vayur ucchvasani- 
grahat \ nasyate kosthabhedat kham agnir 
nasyaty abhojanat || 8 

vyadhivranapariklesair medini caiva sTryate \ 
pldite 'nyatare hy esam samghato yati 
pahcadha || 9 

tasmin pahcatvam apanne jlvah kim anudhavati 
| kim vedayati va jlvah kim smoti bravlti va II 10 

esa gauh paralokastham tarayisyati mam iti \ yo 
dattva mriyate jantuh sa gauh kam tarayisyati || 
11 

gaus ca pratigrahlta ca data caiva samam yada 
| ihaiva vilayam yanti kutas tesam samagamah 
|| 12 

vihagair upayuktasya sailagrat patitasya va \ 
agnina copayuktasya kutah samjlvanam pu¬ 
nah || 13 

chinnasya yadi vrksasya na mulam pratirohati 
| bljany asya pravartante mrtah kva punar 
esyati\\ 14 

bijamatram pura srstam yad etat parivartate \ mrta 
mrtah pranasyanti bljad bijam pravartate || 15 
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Manuscript N“, Umamahesvarasamvada chap- Mahabharata’s Santiparvan 

ter 22, BhTsanadhyaya. Diplomatic Transcription 


duskrama durascaivamalasadvyasanakulah \ 
visayadibhir matranta tamasa gadhagaminT || 27 

ahamkarava[i 2 ]rttamudha buddhijndnavisarppinl 
| trgunarnmmaharanlbhutendriyaputlkrta [| 28 

tatais ca suvisales ca avyaktah krtamekhalah \ evam 
sa parikha bhumisivatattvesu samsthitah || 29 

iti umamahesvarasamvade bhisanadhyayah dva- 
vimsatimah || 
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Vivid Images, Not Opaque Words 

UL Add.864, the so-called Cambridge Kalapustaka manuscript 
from early modern Nepal 

Abstract: The article focuses on a masterfully illuminated manuscript from early 17 th - 
century Nepal preserved in the Cambridge University Library (Add.864), which was 
possibly produced by a thriving atelier in Bhaktapur. This accordion book consists of 
one hundred and forty-four polychrome miniatures of extremely vivid grace and ex¬ 
uberant character, accompanied by Sanskrit captions. Among its many themes, it de¬ 
picts several narratives of both sacred and secular nature —mostly taken from Brah- 
manical sources such as the Bhagavatapurana, the Mahabharata, theRamayana and 
the Vetalapahcavimsati, but also including scenes from the Buddhist story of 
Sudhana and the Kinnari. The article examines the iconographic programme of 
Add.864, suggesting that it may have been conceived as a didactic visual tool for the 
elites that partook in the high culture of early modern Nepal. 


1 Introduction 

Exactly half a century ago, Pratapaditya Pal, a leading scholar of Himalayan art his¬ 
tory and former curator of South Asian art in many prominent US museums, pub¬ 
lished a brief, pioneering article entitled ‘A Kalapustaka from Nepal’ in the Bulletin of 
The American Academy of Benares. 1 The important paper was dedicated to Add.864, 
a masterfully illuminated manuscript from early 17 ,h -century Nepal, preserved in the 
Cambridge University Library, and possibly produced by a thriving atelier in Bhakta¬ 
pur. 2 Now that Add.864 features among the almost 600 manuscripts that have been 
fully digitised and made freely accessible online by the efforts of the AHRC-funded 


I am deeply grateful to Vincenzo Vergiani, Camillo A. Formigatti, Nirajan Kafle and Imma Ramos 
fortheir precious remarks and suggestions. Aii mistakes, of course, are mine alone. 

1 Pal deals with portions of the same manuscript in two other works: Vaisnava Iconology in Ne¬ 
pal (1970, 22-26; 44-46; 90; 93-99; and passim ) and The Arts of Nepal (1978, 97-100; 118-119; 
and passim ). The present contribution is an attempt at improving on Pal’s findings as well as a 
tribute to his pioneering scholarship. 

2 See the Conclusions. 
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Sanskrit Manuscripts Project (2011-2014), the time is ripe for an updated study on this 
so-called Kalapustaka manuscript and for a reassessment of its significance, paired 
with a hypothesis on its possible function as didactic, visual aid for the elites within 
the high culture of pre-modern Nepal. 

Add.864 is an accordion book consisting of seventy-two handmade paper folios 
(7.3 cm high, 22.3 cm wide) painted on both sides, for a total of one hundred and forty- 
four polychrome pictures of an extremely vivid grace and an exuberant, expression- 
istic character. Simply put, it is an unparalleled artwork, an objetd’art of incalculable 
value. 3 

Beside the mainly figurative nature of this manuscript, most of the images are 
accompanied by one line of Sanskrit or Newari caption written in Nepalaksara char¬ 
acters carefully, or sometimes less carefully, traced in golden ink. 4 The information 
the caption provides is of great help in understanding and identifying the depicted 
scenes, which are often linked together in longer narrative sequences spanning 
across several folios. 

The manuscript was bought in Nepal by Daniel Wright towards the end of the 19 th 
century. According to Bradshaw’s Notes on the Cambridge collections, its date of ac¬ 
quisition is 26 February 1873, and the University Library stamp marks the date 21 July 
1873. 5 The physical object is in good general condition, although the drawings on 
some pages are slightly damaged, quite possibly from before the journey to Europe, 
and as a consequence some captions are not easily legible. 

Its precious illuminated folios are protected by two artfully decorated wooden 
covers (see, for instance, the front cover in Fig. 1). 


3 For the whole digitized manuscript and a currently in-progress, image-by-image description 
of it, see the website of the Cambridge University Digital Library (http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/ 
view/MS-ADD-00864/1). 

4 I will just mention here the highly political nature of the very naming of the language that is 
now commonly known as Newari. Its earlier, official name was Nepalabhasa and served as the 
administrative language of Nepal from the 14 th to the 18 th century. Incidentally, one of the first 
instances of the name nepalabhasa (or nepalavac) and the first uses of Newari as a literary/schol¬ 
arly language can be found in an unpublished commentary by Manika to the Amarakosa pre¬ 
served in the Cambridge manuscript collections (Add.1698). See Formigatti 2016, for a prelimi¬ 
nary study of its significance and a historiographical working hypothesis of a ‘Nepalese 
renaissance’ —being both Sanskrit and Newari in nature— that would stretch from approxi¬ 
mately the time of this Amarakosa manuscript up to the whole of the 17 th century, thus including 
the so-called Cambridge Kalapustaka as one of its highest points of visual-cum-literary as well 
as Sanskrit-cum-Newari achievement. 

5 For a short and updated history of the Sanskrit collections kept in the Cambridge University 
Libraries and detailed references to the numerous individuals who contributed to the formation 
of the collections, see the article by Formigatti in the present volume. 
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Fig. 1: Wood cover, Add.864. © Ail images in this article are reproduced by kind permission of 
the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. 


Their description by Pal is worth quoting in full for the way it highlights the con¬ 
nections between Nepal and Inner Asia: 

The edge of each cover has painted petals of lotus; and then, within two borders in gold, a 
bright green dragon motif, borrowed no doubt from Chinese art through Tibet, stretches 
along the entire edge. In the remaining space inter-twining lotus tendrils from circular me¬ 
dallions, within each of which is sketched in black outline, hardly visible, a figure of a di¬ 
vinity. The vegetal motifs and the figures are set off against a background of light red, and 
the entire surface of the cover is glossed over with a lacquer slip which enhances the cover's 
dazzling quality (Pal 1967a, 23). 6 7 

The scenes presented in the illuminations are drawn from a variety of sources, of 
both a sacred and secular nature, mostly Brahmanical works such as the 
Bhagavatapurana, 1 the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Vetalapahcavimsati 


6 A further hint to a date oscillating between the end of the 16 th and the beginning of the 17 th 
century is the general similarity between the wooden covers of Add.864 and the decorated cover 
of a Mahjusrinamasahgiti dated to 1570 CE and preserved among the Oxford collections with the 
shelfmark Bodleian MS Sansk. d. 346(.R.). One more hint towards the same date range are the 
Nepalese Temple Banners and a Paubha that are described in a catalogue of the Rubin Museum 
of Art, New York, by Vajracharya (2016,106-110,139-145, and passim). Not only do they present 
similar iconographical features, but they also use the Napalaksara captions in a comparable way 
for identifying the various scenes. I thank Camillo Formigatti for these precious references. 

7 The crucial presence of the Bhagavatapurana, and especially its tenth canto, quoted and de¬ 
picted at both the beginning and the end of Add.864, remained only partially noticed by Pal. He 
does implicitly recognize the importance of Vaisnava myths and the Bhagavatapurana within 
the pictorial project presented in the manuscript, as it is testified by the focus he puts on them 
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along with scenes from the Buddhist story of the prince Sudhana and the Kinnari 
named Manohara. As suggested by Pal (1967a, 23), this ‘strange medley of Brah- 
manical and Buddhist legends in the same document is not commonly found 
even in Nepal, where the line of distinction between them is indeed very thin.’ 
However, the presence of Buddhist narratives is not as noteworthy and central as 
Pal seems to be assuming, since the aforementioned story of Sudhana and the 
Kinnari is the sole unquestionable reference to Buddhism and only occupies fif¬ 
teen pages of depicted scenes, i.e., circa one tenth of the whole manuscript. 8 

Due to time constraints, the difficulty of deciphering and understanding 
some of the captions, and the shortages in knowledge of the present author, a 
small number of scenes still need to be properly identified and the present essay 
is far from being an exhaustive study of Add.864. 9 However, thanks to the work 
done during the Sanskrit Manuscripts Project, not only is it possible now to try 
and identify several new scenes, to correct some erroneous identifications, and 
to present problematic cases, but also to discuss the larger narrative sequences, 
and to attempt to situate the artwork within its wider cultural framework. As a 
preliminary warning, since I am no art historian, the present paper will not focus 
at all on the pictorial style of the depicted scenes, for the peculiarity of which a 
couple of paragraphs of the seminal article by Pal (1967a, 28) will have to suffice: 

The most striking feature of the style is the manner of the delineation of the background, 
which is conceived as a sort of a stage back-drop, decorated with a florid pattern of scroll 
work. This not only adds to the exuberance of the style but also enhances its decorative 
quality. The design of the scroll-work shows a remarkable variation, from stylized floral 


in his book Vaisnava Iconolgy in Nepal (Pal 1970, 23ff and passim ), but he probably did not iden¬ 
tify the several verses quoted in the captions that are taken from that very text (see below). 

8 It might be argued that the figures of the Mahasiddhas, which occupy 12 pages of the manu¬ 
script (see below), are indeed liminal figures that fall over and beyond any watertight religious 
division, but are mostly worshipped in Himalayan Buddhism. But even so, the total count of 
Buddhist and liminal depictions would occupy less than one fifth of the whole manuscript. Fur¬ 
thermore, I would maintain not only that Add.864 is mostly ‘Brahmanical’ in content, but also 
overtly Vaisnava in intent, as the Visnu-centred myths found both towards the beginning and 
the end of the manuscript seem to suggest (see previous note). The presence of Siva at the begin¬ 
ning of both sides of the accordion book seems to offer evidence for the opposite, but here I do 
share Pal’s opinion: ‘This invocation to Siva, at the beginning of a manuscript given largely to 
the illustration of Vaisnava themes is not surprising in Nepal, where he is esteemed the country’s 
patron god’ (1967a, 24). 

9 In virtue of its sheer interest and beauty, Add.864 would certainly deserve a book-length mon¬ 
ograph with complete high-quality reproduction of the whole manuscript in print. For the time 
being, such a project is bound to remain a desideratum, but the present contribution is a first 
step in that direction. 
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motifs, tracery-like light arabesques, swaying flame or cloud patterns to naturalistic lo¬ 
tuses, curving and voluting on slender and inter-twined tendrils. Generally, the colours em¬ 
ployed for this ornate and delicately rendered background are red and blue, but occasion¬ 
ally green is also used [...]. The psychology of the style is determined as much by the 
dramatic content of the paintings as by the ornamental devices so effectively employed as 
is the background. It is essentially a linear and decorative style, acquiring its exuberant 
quality from the gay and vivacious delineation of the rich scroll-work. The rhythm of the 
scroll appears to imbue the figures with an added sense of movement and grace [...]. The 
purpose of the style is no doubt to achieve a picturesque and decorative effect [...]. Despite 
the almost frivolous and playful character of the florid scroll-work, a heroic quality is ap¬ 
parent in the style, evident particularly in the illuminations of the two epics. 


2 Where to start 

In order to try and unveil the rationale of the choice of scenes and their sequence, 
with the final aim of better understanding the purpose of the artwork as a whole, 
the very first task is simply to determine where the manuscript starts, and hence 
which side is the recto of the accordion book and which is the verso. Pal starts his 
study by assuming that what is now digitised as page 73 is the beginning of the 
artwork (see Fig. 2). He writes that ‘the illustrations begin with a hieratic repre¬ 
sentation of a multi-armed Siva dancing on his bull and attended by two compan¬ 
ions. The lighter figure on Siva’s right is identified as Nandi, but the inscription 
below the dark and fierce-looking figure to Siva’s left is illegible. But there is little 
doubt that it is Mahakala, one of the many pratihdras [“guardians”] of Siva.’ 



Fig. 2: Dancing Siva with attendants, Add.864, page 73. 
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Fig. 3: The Opening Scene, Add.864, page 1. 


However, I would argue that the hints given by the general structure of the nar¬ 
rative sequences seem to point at what is now digitised as page 1 as the actual 
opening scene (see Fig. 3). That is an auspicious representation of five deities 
with their respective consorts and mythical vehicles ( vahanas ), seated in five 
niches in a sort of highly decorated arched porch, probably representing a royal 
palace or a royal hall within a palace. In the middle, we find Siva with Uma, on 
Nandin, here clearly represented as the main deities insofar as they are depicted 
in the centre and in larger scale than all the other figures in the page. To their 
right, Brahma sits with his consort on the Hamsa. Further to their right, Ganesa 
sits on the mouse. To their left, Visnu and Laksmi sit on Garuda. Further to their 
left, Skanda sits on the peacock. To have such a complete array of Brahmanical 
deities in what would otherwise just be the middle of the manuscript seems to me 
less likely than having the figure of the dancing Siva with his attendants as the 
image for the middle of the work, contrary to what Pal seemed to have assumed. 

Moreover, the pages that follow this auspicious scene in the royal porch rep¬ 
resent well-known mythological events that refer to the beginnings of time and 
the previous eons, foundational myths that indeed find their ideal place at the 
beginning of the seemingly motley composition of different narratives that 
Add.864 is made of. A brief description of some of these scenes will show their 
ideal position as opening. The second page is actually divided in two sub-scenes, 
an illustrative stratagem which will be deftly used throughout the whole manu¬ 
script, sometimes with divisions in three or even four sub-scenes. In this case, to 
the left, we find the representation known as paramatman, also called 
visnunyagrodhasayin (see Fig. 4): Visnu is reclining on a Banyan tree while the 
seer (rsi) Markandeya is represented twice, first as an emaciated sage adoring 
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Fig. 4: visnunyagrodhasayin and sesasayana, Add.864, page 2. 


the supreme god and then jubilant in the water after discovering the whole uni¬ 
verse in Visnu’s mouth. To the right, we find the representation known as yogan- 
idra, also called sesasayana: Visnu is lying on Ananta, before the manifestation 
of the entire cosmos, with the ‘creator god’ Brahma seated on a lotus coming out 
of Visnu’s navel. Here on the second page one finds the first among the numer¬ 
ous captions in Nepalaksara characters, which are more often than not drawn 
from the Sanskrit texts that the various scenes represent. This closely corre¬ 
sponds to verse 12 of the Bhagavatapurana 10.87, in which both episodes are re¬ 
ferred to. 10 

From the third to the sixth page, we have the first short narrative sequence, 11 
centred on another mythical, foundational episode of origin, the churning of the 


10 The almost entirely legible text reads: svasrstam idam apiya, sayanam saha saktibhih \ tadante 
bodhayam cakru,s tallimgaih srutayah [-l-]ram [|], It corresponds to 10.84.12 in the critical edition. 
(NB: for the transliteration of the captions, I have adopted the conventions laid down for the San¬ 
skrit Manuscript Project and recorded in the project blog: http://sanskrit.lib.cam.ac.uk/materi- 
als/conventions, without however bothering to note the instances in which the images interrupt 
the continuity of the text). The only missing aksara cannot but be the pa as found in 
Bhagavatapurana, and the text can be rendered as ‘After he has withdrawn this [universe] that 
had been emitted by himself, as he was lying asleep together with his powers, the Vedas awak¬ 
ened him at the end of that [cosmic period] by [chanting] his signs.’ 

11 As argued by Pal (1970, 23), the previous image could also be interpreted as linked to the 
episode of the samudramanthana, as it was the sleeping Visnu who, awakened by the gods, ad¬ 
vised them to churn the ocean of milk together with the asuras. 
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Fig. 5: samudramanthana, Add.864, page 3. 


ocean of milk on the part of devas (‘gods’) and asuras (‘demons’) and its imme¬ 
diate consequences. As it is clear from the caption on page five, 12 this could also 
be considered as the beginning of the scenes from the Mahabharata, the longest 
narrative sequence in the manuscript, ending with page forty-eight of what I am 
considering the recto of the accordion book, and therefore practically occupying 
almost one third of the whole manuscript. Thus, page 3 features the samudra¬ 
manthana proper (see Fig. 5): the mount Mandara is in the middle functioning as 
the churning stick, the serpent Vasuki functions as the rope, while gods and de¬ 
mons are forcefully pulling on the two sides. Pages 4, 5 and 6 represent, respec¬ 
tively, some of the gems ( ratnas ) coming out of the milk ocean including the 
deadly poison being swiftly drunk by Siva, the seizing of the amrta (‘the elixir of 
immortality’) on the part of the gods thanks to the intervention of Visnu dis¬ 
guised as the stunning Mohini, and the final defeat of the demons. 13 In the fol¬ 
lowing forty-two pages the whole story of the Mahabharata is narrated by way 
of only representing some crucial events, most probably with a conscious focus 


12 The caption in Nepalaksara characters reads: i manthanam mandaram krtva, tatha netram ca 
vasukim, \ deva mathitum arabdha,h samudram nidhim ambhasam ||. It corresponds closely to 
Mahabharata 1.16.12 (verse numbering always from the Critical Edition, unless differently 
stated). In Van Buitenen’s translation (1973, 73), the verse translates as: ‘Thus the Gods made 
Mount Mandara the churning staff; and using the Snake Vasuki as a twirling rope, started to 
churn the ocean, treasury of the waters.’ 

13 For a more detailed description of these and all the other pages, see the online description of 
the manuscript. 
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on the figure of Bhlma, whose massive, red figure features prominently in many 
action-packed and often gruesome events. 14 

Before describing the general composition of the various narrative and non¬ 
narrative sequences in the manuscript and thus devoting some more space to the 
storyline of the Great War, let’s briefly rehash and conclude my argument regard¬ 
ing the identification of the actual beginning of the manuscript. I am well aware 
that the presence of the five main ‘Hindu’ deities with their consorts and vehicles, 
followed by foundational mythological scenes such as Visnu sleeping on Ananta 
and the churning of the milk ocean, are no knockout argument for the identifica¬ 
tion of the recto. However, the hints for this side being the initial page outweigh 
those for the other side, i.e. the dancing Siva and the presence of Ganesa, ‘god of 
beginnings’, in the following image. 15 


3 Outline of the manuscript contents: the recto 

Now that the issue of the beginning has been tackled, at least tentatively, it is 
possible to give a general but accurate overview of the content of the manuscript, 
along which I will focus on some images, chosen for their beauty, interest or prob¬ 
lematic nature. After the opening page (1) and the initial scenes on various foun¬ 
dational myths (2-6), 16 we have forty-two pages (7-48) dedicated to the main 
storyline of the Mahabharata. 


14 It is relatively safe to postulate, or at least hypothesize, a connection between the promi¬ 
nence of Bhima in the Mahabharata as depicted in this manuscript and the centrality of the cult 
of Bhimasena as a form of Bhairava from the second half of the second millennium in Nepal (see, 
for instance, Biihnemann 2013). 

15 Moreover, after these two clearly introductory folios, the second longest narrative sequence 
of the manuscript starts (thirty pages of length), the Ramayana, for which the narration com¬ 
mences in medias res with the sad (and possibly inauspicious) scene of Rama and Laksmana 
bidding farewell to their parents, Dasaratha and Kaikeyl. In my opinion, this would be no ideal 
moment to be represented as the hypothetical first narrative snippet of the manuscript, as Pal 
assumed in his article. 

16 As the captions for pages 5 and 6 are already quotations from the Mahabharata, one might 
include the samudramanthana sequence already within the larger narrative sequence of the 
Mahabharata. However, the rest of the pages dedicated to the epic are clearly focused on the 
adventures of the Pandava brothers and do not depict any of the numerous digressions and sub¬ 
plots contained within the larger narrative. Therefore, it also makes sense to divide the structure 
of the manuscript as I have just proposed, with a small section on foundational myths and then 
a larger one on the story of the Great Battle. In any case, the general analysis is not impeached 
by this interpretive choice. 
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Fig. 6: The ‘second Hidimba-episode’, Add.864, page 21. 



Fig. 7: The encounter with Hidimba and Hidimba, Add.864, page 9. 


By relying on the evidence of both the depictions and the Nepalaksara captions, 
the images can be subdivided according to the books of the Mahabharata from 
which the scenes are drawn. Thus, pages 7 to 16 depict episodes from the first 
book, starting with the snake sacrifice by Janamejaya narrated in the framework 
narrative of the epic (7), and ending with the depiction of Arjuna and Krsna help¬ 
ing the fire god to destroy the Khandava forest (16). 17 Pages 17 to 20 depict four 


17 The other episodes are the conflagration of the lacquer house (8); the encounter with the 
Ralcsasas Hidimba and Hidimba, the defeat of Hidimba, the union of Bhima and Hidimba and 
the salutation of their son, Ghatotkaca (9-10); the defeat of the Ralcsasa Baka by the hand of 
Bhima (11); the episode of the Gandharva chieftain Citraratha (12); the laksyabheda scene at 
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among the most dramatic and crucial episodes from the second book: the killing 
of Jarasandha (17) torn apart by Bhima, the killing of Sisupala (18) beheaded by 
Krsna’s discus, the fateful game of dice that sets the whole nefarious plot in mo¬ 
tion (19), and the scathing humiliation of Draupadi on Duhsasana’s part (20). 

Page 21 is extremely anomalous (see Fig. 6). The painting is divided in three 
sub-scenes. To the left, the powerful and menacing forest-dweller Hidimba faces 
the five Pandava brothers and Draupadi; in the centre, Bhima fights with him; to 
the right, Bhima finally subdues and chokes Hidimba. What is utterly surprising 
about this folio is that this scene seems to be nothing but a repetition of what has 
already been portrayed in a different fashion between the right subdivision of page 
9 (see Fig. 7), in which we see Bhima wrestling with Hidimba, and the left subdivi¬ 
sion of page 10 (see Fig. 8), in which we see Hidimba subdued by Bhima. The epi¬ 
sode is thus out of sequence here, as the killing of Hidimba occurs in the first book 
and here the story has moved to the second book. The identification of the depicted 
Raksasa as Hidimba seems to be safe, as it is based on the Nepalaksara caption, 
which closely corresponds to Mahabharata 1.142.31 18 and mentions the joy of the 



Fig. 8: Hidimba defeated and Bhima’s family, Add.864, page 10. 


Draupadi’s svayamvara when Arjuna hits the target with his arrow (13); the battle of the Panda- 
vas against the other princes at the end of the svayamvara (14); and the meeting with the Fire 
god that preludes the destruction of the Khandava forest (15). 

18 It reads hidimbam nihitam drstva,, samhrstas te tarasvinah \ apujayan naravyaghram,, 
bhimasenam arindamam ||. Van Buitenen (1973, 299) translates ‘When they saw Hidimba dead, 
they were wildly excited and complimented the tigerlike, enemy-taming Bhima.’ Moreover, the 
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Pandava brothers at the sight of Hidimba’s death. Therefore, the simplest interpre¬ 
tation of the conundrum is that the misplaced scene is nothing but a mere mistake 
on the part of the artist. 

However, a bolder interpretation for this interesting anomaly might prove 
more interesting: it is perfectly possible that the artist and the scribe were two 
different people who carried out their respective tasks one after the other, first 
the depiction of the scene and then the writing of the caption. It is, therefore, also 
possible that the artist intended to represent in this page the ill-fated encounter 
with the Raksasa Kirmira —the brother of Baka whom Bhima killed on page 11— 
occurring at the beginning of the third book (Mahabharata 3.12). According to 
this alternative interpretation I am proposing, we have the Pandava brothers and 
Draupadi facing Kirmira on the left of the page. In the middle, it is then Kirmira 
that Bhima is fighting. To the right, Bhima subdues and finally kills Kirmira. In 
this way, the depicted episode is in the right sequence with the preceding images, 
with a distinct implicit connection with the killing of Baka that is the reason of 
Kirmira’s furious rage, and also with the following pages of the manuscript that 
describe events happening in the third book. Therefore, the mistake is not to be 
attributed to the artist in the depiction of the events, but only to the scribe who 
mistook the scene for the fight between Bhima and Hidimba and accordingly 
chose a Sanskrit sloka from that episode. Obviously, this interpretation remains 
speculative, but it does seem more plausible than a simple but unlikely case of 
extreme forgetfulness on the part of an artist who had the full and exclusive re¬ 
sponsibility of each and every aspect of the production of this astonishing man¬ 
uscript. 19 

Pages 22 to 31 depict episodes from the third book, starting with the killing of 
the Daitya Muka (22), who had assumed the form of a boar and is simultaneously 
hit by the arrows of Arjuna and the Kirata (Siva in disguise), and ending with the 
episode of Kama warned by his father, the Sun God, not to give away his magic 
earrings and armour, but convinced by Indra to finally do so in exchange of a 


verse that precedes this one, that is, Mahabharata 1.142.30, is the one quoted as caption for page 
10: t bahubhyam yokramitva(l ) tarn,, valavan_ pandunandanah / madhye bhamktva mahabahu„r 
harsayam asa pandavan_ |. Van Buitenen (1973, 299) translates ‘The powerful son of Pandu 
racked the body on his knee and bent it till the spine broke, to the delight of the Pandavas.’ 

19 Excluding this very anomaly that I am tentatively trying to explain here and a later anomaly 
(page 45) that I even find less troubling, Pal’s statement regarding the lack of sequentiality in 
the episodes of the Mahabharata is indeed inaccurate. (‘Unlike the representations of the 
Ramayana, where a sequence of events is followed, the artist does not seem to have cared to 
observe any such order in illustrating the Mahabharata.’ Pal 1967a, 25). 
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Fig- 9: The visvarupadarsana, Add.864, page 35. 


never-failing weapon that he intends to use on Arjuna. 20 Pages 32 to 34 depict 
episodes from the fourth book, the killing of Kicaka, Virata’s lustful marshal, 
whose very extremities get literally pushed into his trunk by the mighty Bhima 
(32); Arjuna is ready to fight and retrieve the cattle that had been raided by the 
Kauravas (33); and the Pandava brothers give up their disguise and identify them¬ 
selves to king Virata (34). Pages 35 and 36 depict episodes from the sixth book: 
the visvarupadarsana, the crucial episode of the Bhagavadgita (see Fig. 9), 21 and 


20 The other depicted episodes are the fight between Arjuna and the Kirata ending with the sub¬ 
dued Arjuna who recognizes and venerates Siva in disguise (23); Draupadi carried by Ghatotkaca 
to the next hermitage, followed by the Pandava brothers, in their tour of sacred fords (24); Bhima 
trying to lift the tail of Hanuman who has the form of a small monkey (25); Kama fighting against 
Citrasena and his army of Gandharvas (26); the breaking of Kama's chariot and the capture of 
Duryodhana by the Gandharvas (27); the captured Duryodhana set free and put to shame by the 
Pandava brothers (28); the lustful Jayadratha of Sindhu abducts Draupadi, but is followed by the 
rsi Dhaumya (29); and, finally, the Pandavas reach Jayadratha who gets thrashed by Bhima, so that 
Draupadi is rescued (30). 

21 Pal has a very suggestive description of the scene that is worth quoting in full: 'The battlefield 
is indicated by the confronted chariots of Arjuna and Krsna on the one side and of the Kauravas 
on the other. The dark central figure with many arms and legs, multiple heads and faces, some 
of them awesome and painted even on his belly and chest, represents the universal manifesta¬ 
tion. On the chariot to the left, the bewildered and frightened Arjuna shrinks away from the man¬ 
ifestation with enjoined palms. The human Krsna is seated in front of the chariot, assuring Ar¬ 
juna with his right hand, and holding the reins of the horses with the left. The insignia on the 
Pandava standard behind Krsna is a monkey in a flying posture. This is no doubt Hanuman who, 
on an earlier occasion, had told Bhima that he would be present at the battle of Kuruksetra. On 
the other side of the manifestation are the Kauravas, led by Duryodhana, and they also seem 
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the battle that ensues after Krsna finally convinces Arjuna to fight and annihilate 
his enemies. Pages 37 to 39 depict episodes from the seventh book: the fight be¬ 
tween Arjuna and the king Bhagadatta (37), whose great elephant has just tram¬ 
pled upon the mighty Bhima; the killing of Ghatotkaca (38); and the treacherous 
beheading of Drona on Drstadyumna’s part (39). 22 Pages 40 and 41 depict epi¬ 
sodes from the eighth book, the fight between Bhima and Duhsasana (40) that 
famously ends with the former drinking the latter’s blood, and the final duel be¬ 
tween Arjuna and Kama, who is killed while trying to set free the wheel of his 
chariot that was stuck in the ground (41). 

Pages 42 to 46 depict events from the ninth and tenth book, starting with 
Duryodhana hidden in a tank after the battle, while his allies urge him to return 
to fight (42). Then, on page 43, Duryodhana’s hideaway is discovered by Bhima 
who drags him out, forces him into a fight, and finally defeats him by treacher¬ 
ously smashing his thighs. Page 44 depicts Asvatthaman, Krtavarman and Krpa 
sitting by a banyan tree and observing a ghastly scene: a nocturnal bird of prey 
is swooping on sleeping crows and slaughtering them in their slumber (Fig. 10). 23 


wonder-struck, although only Arjuna was supposed to have beheld the manifestation. The in¬ 
signia on their standard appears to be a lion’ (Pal 1970, 97-98). The barely legible caption in 
Nepalaksara characters reads: h anekabdhudarava]ktranetram pasyami tvam sarvato 
nantarupam \ [nantam na ma]dhyam na puna[s tava]dim pasya[mi vi]svesvara visvarupam ||. It 
corresponds to Bhagavadgita 11.16, which in the recent translation by Flood and Martin (Flood 
2015, 57) is rendered as ‘I see your many arms, your bellies, faces; /1 see you everywhere, whose 
form is boundless, / endless, with no beginning and no middle, / Lord of the Universe, whose 
form your own is.’ 

22 The caption reads: drstadyumno vadhid dronam rathatalpe nararsabha \ sonitena parildinno 
rathad bhumim arindamah || lohitamga ivadityo, durdarsah pratyapadyata ||. It closely corre¬ 
sponds to Mahabharata 7.165.52cd and 7.165.53. It can be rendered as ‘0 foremost of men, 
Drstadyuma slew Drona on the deck of his chariot. [Then] the tamer of enemies jumped down 
from the chariot on the earth, as he was drenched in blood, hard to look at, like the red sun.’ 

23 Pal’s identification of the episode as ‘the end of the battle, when the ravens and the vultures 
sweep down on the battlefield as Yudhisthira and others mourn the death and destruction 
around them (Pal 1967a, 25)’ cannot be right, as shown by the caption that starts in the preceding 
page and reads: samnipatya tu sakhayam, nyagrodhasya vihamgamah \ suptahjaghana subahu,n 
vayasan vayasantakah \ \ upadesah krto nena, paksina mama samyuge | satrunam ksapane yukta,h 
praptah kalas ca me matah ||. It closely corresponds to Mahabharata 10.1.39 and 10.1.44, which 
Crosby (2009, 13) renders as: ‘Now that rider of the sky, falling upon the banyan bough, killed 
many a crow in slumber, bringing the crows their end.’ and ‘This winged bird has given me a 
lesson in the art of war tailored to my enemies and I deem the time has come.’ 
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Fig. 10: The owi and the crows, Add.864, page 44. 


The episode gives Asvatthaman the idea of stealthily attacking the Pandava camp 
during the night, in order to avenge the unjust murder of his father Drona and the 
death of the hundreds of warriors who were fighting on the Kaurava side. The 
following page (45) presents one more problematic issue regarding the sequenti¬ 
ality of the events: Asvatthaman, Krtavarman and Krpa converse with the dying 
Duryodhana, while he is surrounded by crows, vultures and scavengers, rav¬ 
enously waiting for his death. The caption 2 ' 1 seems to indicate that this is the epi¬ 
sode taking place at the end of the ninth book, and therefore before the massacre 
of the crows at the banyan trees depicted in the previous page and narrated at the 
beginning of the tenth book. To resolve the conundrum, one might argue that the 
close succession of the two events prevents any illogicality in the admittedly in¬ 
verted narrative as presented in the manuscript. Thus, unlike the more trouble¬ 
some case of the ‘second Hidimba-episode’ (see above), no particular reason 
needs to be postulated to account for this small anomaly, but a small oversight 
on the part of the artist, which in any case does not disrupt the intelligibility of 
the storyline. Alternatively, one might argue that this scene actually represents 
the second meeting between the three Kaurava warriors and the dying 
Duryodhana, the one occurring in the tenth book after the night massacre in the 
Pandava camp. Accordingly, only the caption would be misplaced, just as in the 
case of the second interpretation for the ‘second Hidimba-episode.’ Furthermore, 


24 The caption reads: l vrttam bhutaganair ghoralh kravyadais ca samantatah \ yatha dhanam 
lipsamanai,r bhrtyair nrpatisattamah ||. It closely corresponds to Mahabharata 9.64.7, which 
Meiland (2007, 391) renders as ‘[the long-armed hero] was surrounded on all sides by terrifying 
hordes of spirits who feed on flesh—just as an eminent king is surrounded by dependents who 
covet wealth.’ 
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verse 9.4 in the tenth book somewhat mirrors the sloka from the ninth book 
quoted as caption here. 25 The two verses might have easily been swapped will¬ 
ingly or just used interchangeably in the version of the Mahabharata that the 
scribe was using. In page 46, as retold in Mahabharata 10.6, Asvatthaman, 
Krtavarman and Krpa try and fight against a huge, monstrous incarnation of the 
God Siva, here represented as Mahakala or Bhairava, before they manage to pro¬ 
pitiate the great God, and then enter the enemy camp and slaughter the Pandava 
army in their sleep, as graphically depicted in the right portion of the image. 

Page 47 represents the sarasayana episode from the twelfth book: Bhisma is 
lying on his deathbed of arrows and is intent on instructing Yudhisthira and the 
other Pandavas about the subtleties of dharma. Nevertheless, the caption quotes 
a passage from the sixth book, 26 illustrating the very moment that Bhisma, 
pierced by a shower of arrows, falls on the ground and is defeated, although 
thanks to a boon (the svecchamrtyu) bestowed by his own father he can choose 
the moment of his death and so decides to postpone it until after the fateful end 
of the Great War. Unlike the misplaced and unduly repeated episode/caption of 
Hidimba that is found on page 21 or the somewhat problematic case of page 45, 
this alleged case of apparent misplacement undoubtedly refers only to the cap¬ 
tion and can be satisfactorily explained by assuming the intention to choose a 
Sanskrit passage laden with pathos over and above any of the numerous prosaic, 
didactic passages that could have been gleaned from the twelfth book. Therefore, 
in my opinion, there is no need to hypothesize any complicated scenario as it was 
proposed for the two previous cases. 

Page 48 carries the last depiction from the storyline of the Mahabharata: the 
royal ablution of Yudhisthira after the victory of the Great War. However, the cap¬ 
tion is drawn from the tenth chapter of the Bhagavatapurana, which in a way en¬ 
capsulates the narrative of the Mahabharata by being cited both at the beginning 


25 The verse reads: vrtam samantad bahubhih svapadair ghoradarsanaih \ sdldvrkaganais caiva 
bhaksyayisyadbhir antikat ||. Crosby (2009, 99) translates it as ‘He was circled on all sides by a 
great gathering of gruesome wild beasts, with packs of jackals and wolves closing in, in antici¬ 
pation of their approaching meal.’ 

26 It reads: i sarasamghaksatam viram, sasrukanthas tato vrsah \ bhisma bhisma mahabaho,, ity 
uvaca mahadyutih ||. It corresponds closely to Mahabharata 6.117.4. It can be rendered as ‘[When 
he saw] that hero pierced by a shower of arrows, the immensely glorious Vrsa with tears flowing 
down to his neck said “Oh Bhisma, great-armed Bhisma.’” It is the touching moment when Kama 
realizes that Bhisma is doomed. 
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and at the end of the storyline, possibly adding a further religious layer of inter¬ 
pretation to the already Visnu-focused narrative of the Sanskrit epic. 27 

After the long pictorial sequence centred on the Mahabharata, two other nar¬ 
rative sequences occupy the rest of the recto of the Kalapustaka manuscript: the 
Buddhist story of the prince Sudhana of Hastinapura and the Kinnarl named Ma¬ 
nohara (49-64) 28 and the Vetalapancavimsati (65-72). I will postpone the treat¬ 
ment of these two narratives to a forthcoming dedicated study, as both stories 
exist in a plurality of recensions 29 — even in multiple languages as far as the Bud¬ 
dhist story is concerned — and therefore present a different and more complex 
set of problems for the identification of the scenes and the study of the connec¬ 
tions between the depictions, their textual sources and the ingenuity of the artist 
in selecting and representing the episodes. 30 Let’s move then to the verso of the 
accordion book. 


4 Outline of the manuscript contents: the verso 

As already discussed and argued for above, the verso starts with pages 73 and 74, 
introductory images depicting a dancing Siva with his attendants (73) and a 
multi-armed Ganesa (74) accompanied by female attendants and a male figure 


27 The caption reads: t rajasuyavabhrthena, snato raja yudhisthirah \ brahmaksatrivisam 
madhye,, susubhe surarad iva ||, which can be translated as ‘Bathed through the ablution of the 
royal consecration, the king Yudhistira shone among Brahmins, Ksatriyas and Vaisyas as if he 
were the king of the gods’. It closely corresponds to Bhagavatapurana 10.74.51. 

28 Pal (1967a, 27) already identifies a few episodes of the story. In particular, page 57 represents 
Sudhana scaling mountains and facing dangers in search of Kinnarapura, where his beloved 
Manohara lives; page 63 represents Sudhana finally reunited with Manohara and back in his 
kingdom. Page 64 represents, on the left, the ascension to heaven of Sudhana and Manohara, 
while on the right it represents the court of king Vikramaditya, as an introduction to the follow¬ 
ing pages where scenes from the Vetalapancavimsati are illustrated. 

29 Pal (1967a, 27) traces some similitudes between the story of Sudhana and Manohara as de¬ 
picted in our manuscript and the version narrated in the Mahavastu, although he postulates that 
we are probably faced with a version specifically elaborated in Nepal. For a short but compre¬ 
hensive review of the different versions of the story of Sudhana and the Kinnari as transmitted 
both in texts and artistic representations, see Straube (2006,3-7). For a brief and updated survey 
of the different versions of the Vetalapancavimsati , see Sathaye (2011). 

30 An additional difficulty in analyzing this portion of the manuscript is the Newari language 
that is found in most of its captions. Furthermore, the rationale behind the linguistic choice of 
Newari over Sanskrit also deserves a concerted reflection on multilingualism in early 17 th -century 
Nepal that cannot be pursued in the present study. 
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who might be a Gana as suggested by Pal (1967a, 24), or possibly a Raksasa, if 
one compares the depiction of his face with the other Raksasas portrayed in the 
Ramayana storyline. And after these two initial images, one finds precisely the 
beginning of the Ramayana, the second longest narrative sequence of the manu¬ 
script, starting with page 75 and ending with page 104, for a total of thirty pages, 
more than one fifth of the whole accordion book. 31 The crucial importance of the 
two epics in the artist’s pictorial project appears evident by the brute fact that 
together they occupy practically half of the pages of the entire manuscript. 

Just as in the case of the Mahabharata storyline, it is convenient to organize 
the scenes according to the books of the epic they are drawn from. The story starts 
in medias res with page 75 that marks the passage from the second to the third 
book, from the Ayodhyakanda to the Aranyakanda : to the left, the farewell of 
Rama and Laksmana to Dasaratha and Kaikeyl; in the centre, Rama and 
Laksmana proceeding to the forest together with SIta; and, to the right, the forest 
has been reached and Rama and SIta are seating on a lotus-throne, in what seems 
to be a cave (Fig. 11). The third book is then represented by two extremely theat¬ 
rical scenes: the episode of the golden deer — already described in detail in Pal 
(1967a, 24) — that lures away Rama and then Laksmana, so that Ravana in the 
guise of an ascetic can approach SIta (page 76); the episode of Jatayu, a demi-god 
who has the form of a giant bird of prey and who tried to save the kidnapped SIta 
from Ravana’s clutches (page 77). For its intense vividness, the scene deserves to 
be shown here (Fig. 12): on the left, holding SIta with one of his arms, Ravana on 
his flying chariot is battling against Jatayu, who is represented twice, once flying 
high in the heat of the fight and then falling down mortally wounded by Ravana; 
in the centre, Rama and Laksmana are talking to the dying Jatayu; to the left, a 
scene probably representing the desperation of Rama over the kidnapping of SIta: 
he is standing with an arm raised to the sky and a languid expression on his face, 
while Laksmana kneels down in front of him with the hands in an anjali. 32 


31 I would like to express my sincerest gratitude to Mary and John Brockington who helped a 
great deal in the identification and analysis of the scenes from the Ramayana storyline. 

32 The caption reads: [sa] bhinnapaksah sahasa raksasa bhimakarmana \ ni\papata hato] grdhro 
dharanyam alpajivitah ||. This closely corresponds to Ramayana 3.49.37, which is translated by 
Pollock (1984,195) as ‘The moment the savage raksasa cut off his wings, the vulture fell stricken 
to the ground, barely alive’. The caption then continues: evam uktva citam dipta,m aropya pat- 
agesvaram \ dadaha ramo dha[rma]tma, patatnm[dram jatayujsam ||. This closely corresponds 
to Ramayana 3.64.31. On the basis of Pollock (1984, 229), it can be translated as ‘So righteous 
Rama spoke, and placing the lord of birds upon the pyre, he lit it and cremated Jatayus, the king 
among flying creatures.’ 
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Fig. 11: Ramayana ’s opening scene, Add.864, page 75. 



Fig. 12: The episode of Jatayu, Add.864, page 77. 


Only page 78 is dedicated to the fourth book, the Kiskindhakanda, to its most cen¬ 
tral and dramatic events: the alliance between Rama and Sugriva sealed by 
Hanuman; and the duel between Sugriva and his elder brother Bali, won by the 
former only thanks to the help of Rama who deceitfully shoots Bali with his arrow 
while he is wrestling with his younger brother (Fig. 13). 33 Pages 79 to 83 depict 


33 The caption reads: sugrivo raghavas caiva, vayasyatvam upagato prahrstamanasau virau tav 
ubhau naravanarau || tatah sarenabhihato, ramenakrstamand | papata sahasa bhumau [ni]krtta 
iva padapah jj. The first part corresponds to Ramayana 4.5.16cd-17ab. It can be translated, on 
the basis of Lefeber (1984, 64), as ‘Then Sugriva and Raghava entered into an alliance, delighted 
at heart, both Hari and the monkey’. The second sloka closely corresponds to Ramayana 4.17.1. 
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Fig. 13: The killing of Bali, Add.864, page 78. 


episodes from the fifth book, the Sundarakanda. The sequence starts with 
Hanuman’s heroic leap across the ocean, depicted in the moment preceding it, as 
he is surrounded by other monkeys (79), and it ends with Hanuman’s fiery havoc 
in Lanka and his return back to Rama, Laksmana and the camp of the monkeys 
in Kiskindha (83). 34 

All image from page 84 up to and including page 104 are dedicated to epi¬ 
sodes from the sixth book, the Yuddhakanda. Therefore, way more than half of 
the pages dedicated to the Ramayana describe events narrating the final conflict 
between Rama and Ravana, a clear choice on the part of the artist who presuma¬ 
bly wanted to represent the culminating moments of the narrative and chose 
many of them among the pathos-laden scenes narrated in the prolonged war 
among Rama’s and Ravana’s armies. As stated by Goldman (Goldman et al. 2009, 
3), the Battle Book represents ‘the guts, as it were, of the poem’ and ‘nearly twice 
the length of the next-longest kanda, concerns itself with what, from an im¬ 
portant perspective, may be considered the real business of the Ramavatara ’, i.e. 
the dharmic elimination of the world-threatening Ravana. 


It can be translated, on the basis of Lefeber (1984, 87), as ‘Then struck by the arrow, his heart 
taken away by Rama, he fell suddenly on the ground like a tree cut down.’ 

34 The other depicted episodes are SIta tormented by Ravana while Hanuman is spying on 
them; Ravana is then summoned away (or maybe held back) by two Raksasas (or, possibly, he is 
quarreling with Vibhisana, represented twice), and SIta is consoled by a woman, presumably 
Trijata or Sarama (80); Ravana menacing SIta again, Hanuman’s encounter with SIta, and 
Hanuman smashing the ladies’ grove (81); Hanuman defeats a Raksasa (possibly, Aksa), but is 
defeated by Indrajit, who captures him and takes him in front of Ravana (82). 
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Fig. 14: lliusionary Hero and Heroine, Add. 864, page 88. 


The first page of this long sequence (84) represents the well-known episode of the 
setubandha, the construction of the bridge that joins Bharata to Lanka: Rama, 
Laksmana, Vibhlsana and the monkey army are about to cross the ocean, while 
Ravana is represented flying in his vimana on the other side of the body of water 
that is being bridged by the causeway (84). The page that closes the story of the 
Ramayana (104) depicts Rama’s lavish royal consecration ceremony in Ayodhya. 
Two Brahmins (one of them should be the great rsi Vasistha) are pouring water 
over Rama and Sita, while Laksmana, Hanuman and other monkeys surround 
them. 35 

Among the many remaining images, 36 1 will focus on two more episodes, one 
for its intrinsic interest, and the other one for correcting a misidentification on 


35 The caption reads: ramam ratnamaye pithe, pranmukham saha sitaya \ upavista(!) 
mahatmanam,, maharsir abhyasecayat_ \ \. It could be rendered as ‘The great sage was consecrat¬ 
ing Rama, the great-souled one, as he was sitting with Sita on a gemmed throne with his head 
leaning forward.’ The verse vaguely resembles Ramayana 6.116.54 and is anyway a summary of 
the main theme of sarga 116, which closes the sixth book of the epic. 

36 The other depicted episodes are: Angada delivers Rama’s message of war to Ravana in his 
court (85); the Raksasas fail at capturing Angada, then he is back in the monkeys’ camp in front 
of Rama and Laksmana (86); the killing of Kumbhakarna, Ravana’s gargantuan brother (87); the 
severed head of the fake Rama and the illusory Sita being slain (88, see below for a discussion of 
it); the illusions are revealed: Sita shows the illusory severed head of Rama to Hanuman, and 
then Hanuman shows Rama’s illusory head in front of Rama and his allies while the body of the 
illusory Sita (?), slain, still lies on the ground (89); Laksmana and the monkeys attack Indrajit 
and disrupt his magical rite (90); the death of Indrajit (91); Ravana is informed of the death of 
his son Indrajit and decides to enter the battlefield (92); Ravana fights against Laksmana (93, see 
below for a discussion of it); Laksmana, unconscious after the fight with Ravana, lies on the lap 
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Pal’s part. After the frantic battle scene depicting Kumbhakarna’s death (87), 
page 88 represents a change in Ravana’s strategy to win the war against Rama 
and the monkey army (Fig. 14). The image is divided in two sub-scenes: on the 
left, the magician Vidyujjihva presents an illusory severed head of Rama to Sita, 
in order to break her resolve, while Hanuman is watching the scene hidden above 
in a tree; on the right, a flying, green demon is cutting the throat of an illusory 
Sita ( mayasita ), in front of a distressed party that includes Rama, Laksmana, 
Vibhlsana, Hanuman (?), Angada and two other monkeys. The events continue 
on page 89 (Fig. 15), where Ravana’s illusions are dissolved: on the left, Sita (or 
possibly Sarama) shows the illusory severed head of Rama to Hanuman; on the 
right, Hanuman has taken the fictitious head in front of Rama, Laksmana, 
Vibhlsana and the monkeys, all struck with utter amazement, while what is pos¬ 
sibly the body of the illusory Sita, slain, still lies on the ground. What is peculiar 
about these two pages is how the artist is heavily reinterpreting the story as retold 
in the Ramayana, or how he might be following a different (possibly Nepalese) 
version I have not been able to track down yet. 37 In the Ramayana as critically 
edited, the episode of the illusory severed head of Rama occurs way before the 
killing of Kumbhakarna, towards the beginning of the book. And it is not some 


of Vibhlsana, while the monkeys inform Rama about his brother’s defeat (94); a broken-hearted 
Rama seats with the wounded Laksmana on his lap (95); Hanuman flies back, carrying the moun¬ 
tain Gandhamadana, seat of magical medicinal herbs. Then, still on Rama's lap, Laksmana is 
restored to life by the elixir (96); Laksmana is restored to life and is warmly greeted by Rama (97); 
Ravana’s great sacrifice is disrupted (98); the final duel between Rama and Ravana (99); SIta’s 
repudiation and ordeal by fire (100); Rama and Sita are happily re-united (101); Vibhlsana is 
consecrated king of Lanka (102) and the return journey to Ayodhya (103). 

37 In a personal communication, Mary Brockington confirmed the as-yet untraceable nature of 
the original traits of the storyline as represented in these two pages. Moreover, she suggested 
that the female body to be seen on page 89 could originally derive from a motif found in 
Rajasekhara’s Balaramayana: Ravana attempts to demoralise Rama and prevent him building 
and crossing the causeway by throwing to the northern shore the severed head of a counterfeit 
Sita. A much-developed and narratively different version of the same motif is found in the eight¬ 
eenth-century Thai Ramakien and in other Southeast Asian versions of the Ramayana, in which 
the female corpse is impersonated by Vibhisana’s daughter or some other character. For a dis¬ 
cussion of this specific motif and some crucial methodological remarks on ‘visual texts’ and ‘ver¬ 
bal texts’ in the historical reconstruction of narrative motifs, see Brockington 2012. 
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Fig. 15: Illusions revealed, Add.864, page 89. 


green demon, but Indrajit himself who conjures up the illusory SIta and slaugh¬ 
ters her in front of his enemies. Furthermore, what is crucially missing in the ver¬ 
sion of the critical edition is the connection between the two episodes based on 
the double-edged power of maya. By juxtaposing the two episodes, the artist (or 
the version he follows) manages to have the magic power of the Raksasas defeat 
itself in a cunning twist in the plot: it is by the very illusory head of Rama, brought 
to his attention by Hanuman, that Rama realizes the trick, overcomes his de¬ 
spondency and is now ready to fight again. 

Let’s move on to the other episode I wish to focus on. Page 93 (Fig. 16) repre¬ 
sents a furious multi-headed and multi-armed black Raksasa flying on a vimana 
and on the verge of attacking Rama, Laksmana and the other monkeys. Pal 
(1967a, 24) identifies this scene as the famous struggle between Indrajit and 
Laksmana, ‘one of the most dramatic and poignant incidents relating to the great 
battle. Hidden in the clouds, Indrajit (or Meghanada) fatally strikes Laksmana 
with the divine weapon saktisel [sic!].’ However, the series of events narrated in 
the previous images clearly shows that the flying multi-headed Raksasa must be 
Ravana himself, who indeed strikes down Laksmana with his mighty javelin in 
the 88 sarga of the sixth book. 38 In fact, page 91 depicts the killing of Indrajit and 
page 92 sees Ravana receive the terrible news and rush into battle. 


38 Moreover, the caption that starts on page 92 and also occupies the first part of page 93 corre¬ 
sponds to Ramayana 6.88.35 and reads: tato ravanavegena, suduram avagadhaya, sa[page- 
breal<]/rfya nirbhinnahrdayah papata bhuvi laksmanah ||. Together with Goldman et al. (2009, 
414), it can be rendered as ‘Then Laksmana, his heart pierced by that javelin, so deeply embed¬ 
ded through Ravana’s strength, fell to the ground.’ 
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Fig. 16: Ravana strikes back, Add. 864, page 93. 


It is interesting to remark that, after the long sequence of the Ramayana, the re¬ 
maining forty or so pages of the accordion book are occupied by a plurality of 
other themes in which the sequential order of the scenes seems to lose the cen¬ 
trality that it had in the four narrative pieces that occupy the first hundred pages 
of the manuscript. No general, explicit pronouncement can be made at this stage 
of the research on the significance of this overall organization. For the time being, 
before trying to draw some tentative general conclusions, a sheer description of 
the remaining pages will have to suffice. 

The following six pages (from page 105 to 110) are devoted to the representa¬ 
tion of twenty-one among the eighty-four Mahasiddhas, semi-historical figures of 
Buddhist tantric masters venerated in North India, Nepal and Tibet, usually cut¬ 
ting across sectarian divides and worshiped also within Hindu traditions. 39 As in 
the rest of the manuscript, the Nepalaksara captions and the iconographic repre¬ 
sentations are of great but not always definitive help in identifying the various 
depicted characters. The first page of the sequence (105) represents Adinatha and 
Parvati seated on Nandi and ensconced in a cave; Macchendranatha, one of the 
patron saints of Nepal (‘first seen appearing from a fish with his arms raised. Then 
he is seated with a yogapatta tied around his knees, and surrounded by four 
fishes. He is also given the horizontal third-eye.’ Pal 1967a, 26); and Caurangl, 
seated on a tiger skin. The last page of the sequence (110) shows Camarlpa killing 


39 The most well known book on the tradition of the Mahasiddhas is Dowman (1989). For the 
detailed descriptions of some of the depicted Mahasiddhas, see Pal (1967a, 26-27), from which 
the final sentence is worth quoting here: ‘[~] the majority of the siddhas portrayed here are ac¬ 
companied by females carrying skull-cups in their hands, in keeping with the legends associated 
with these sages, who invariably took a female partner before attaining siddhi.’ 
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Fig. 17: Four Mahasiddhas, Add. 864, page 110. 


a boar, accompanied by a female partner; Kukkuripa carrying a dog, accompa¬ 
nied by a female attendant; Ghantapa dancing with a female partner; and Godhi- 
yapa with birds and a female partner (Fig. 17). 40 It remains a desideratum to un¬ 
derstand the significance of the choice of these particular twenty-one 
Mahasiddhas out of the normal list of eighty-four, and to connect — beyond any 
reasonable, scholarly doubt — their iconographic representations with their 
names and life stories. 

After the pages dedicated to the Mahasiddhas, a single image, page 111, is 
devoted to Surya: the sun god is represented on his flying chariot drawn by seven 
horses and depicted within a circular golden frame; he is accompanied by two 


40 The other pages can be sketchily described as follows: page 106 depicts Vamsapa, playing 
the flute; Goraksanatha, seated on a bull and overpowering another; Luylpa (commonly known 
as Luipa) eating entrails of fish in front of Danlraja, king of Orissa; and Indrabhuti with an elab¬ 
orate crown, accompanied by a female partner. Page 107 represents Virupa carrying a skull in 
his right hand and pointing at the sun and the moon with his left, accompanied by a female 
partner whose caption seems to read Saundinl; Vyakipa (probably the character usually known 
as Vyalipa) with a female partner; and Nagarjuna seating on a serpent, whose hoods form a can¬ 
opy over his head, as he is being addressed by a disciple. On page 108 the first Mahasiddha is 
seated on a naga and accompanied by a female partner, but his caption is illegible; the second 
one is feeding a monkey and accompanied by a female partner, but also his caption is damaged 
and illegible; the third Mahasiddha represented is identified by the caption as Goraksanatha (he 
is seated on a bull and overpowering another, accompanied by a female partner). However, the 
same Mahasiddha was already represented on page 106. Page 109 depicts Jnanakarapa, with a 
bull and a female partner; Kamalipa working metal with a female partner; Karnnapa with two 
attendants; and Bhanrepa Bahuli (uncertain reading and identification) while beating a female 
character. 
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Fig. 18: Random Horses, Add. 864, page 125. 


attendants who are throwing arrows at Raksasas on the background of a lush for¬ 
est. The image bears no caption. After the representation of Surya, fifteen pages 
(from 112 to 126) are dedicated to horses of different kinds, often accompanied by 
captions with their names (see, for instance. Fig. 18, bearing as caption for the 
three horses the terms ‘kamcukidosa’ ‘uturum’ and ‘manahi’, the second one be¬ 
ing uncertain as it is hard to read, and all preceded by the siddhi sign). Pal (1967a, 
25) connects this section of the manuscript with the Asvasastra, a veterinarian 
text, and refers: ‘There is a whole manuscript illuminating this text and rendered 
in the same style in the Palace Museum at Bhaktapur in Nepal. The horses are 
often labelled in this Cambridge manuscript as in the folios illustrated here [...].’ 
Nevertheless, I have not been able to locate this manuscript yet. Moreover, the 
rationale behind the choice of the various horses, their outlines, colours and pos¬ 
tures as well as the significance of the names in the captions exceeds the 
knowledge of the present author. This portion of the manuscript deserves a sep¬ 
arate study by an expert of horse husbandry in premodern and early-modern 
South Asia and Nepal. 

The following four pages (from 127 up to 130) are illuminated with what seem 
to be scenes of hunting, sports of animals, and flocks of birds. Pal (1967a, 30 and 
passim ) briefly lingers on these scenes in describing the pictorial features of the 
composition, and he also proposes a possible narrative reading of the last image 
(Fig. 19): ‘The scenes with the birds appear to represent some sort of tale, proba¬ 
bly from the Hitopadesa. Along the left we see a man discoursing with two birds, 
one of them white (a dove?) and the other a raven. To the right the white bird with 
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Fig. 19: Mysterious Birds, Add. 864, page 130. 


a raven biting its neck arrives before the same man, and again he appears to be 
instructing them.’ As these images have no caption, I have no further evidence to 
either support or counter his interpretation. 

The following nine pages of the accordion book (from 131 to 139) are dedi¬ 
cated to Vaisnava legends, drawn from the Bhagavatapurana and mostly con¬ 
nected with the figure of Krsna. The series starts with the famous episode known 
as gajendramoksa: on the left, the king of elephants, Gajendra, and several other 
elephants are sporting on a river bank, while a crocodile, or some aquatic mon¬ 
ster, is approaching from below. On the right, Visnu appears in the skies riding 
Garuda and rushes to save his devotee, Gajendra, as the crocodile has caught its 
foot (Fig. 20). 41 The last image dedicated to Vaisnava legends depicts the kuva- 
layapidavadha 42 and the defeat of Kamsa, Krsna’s evil uncle: on the left, Krsna 


41 The caption reads: so ntahsarasy uruvasena grhita artto drstva garutmati hari[m] kha 
upattacakram | utksipya samvujakaram sirasatikrcchrat narayanakhilaguro bhagavan namas te. 
It closely resembles Bhagavatapurana 8.3.32. Together with Tagare (1976, 1113), it can be ren¬ 
dered as ‘Beholding in the sky Lord Hari, seated on Garuda and with his discus upraised (in his 
hand), the elephant, though greatly distressed, as he was seized with great strength [by a croco¬ 
dile] inside the lake, lifted up his trunk holding a lotus (as an offering) and uttered with great 
difficulty the words: “Oh glorious Narayana, preceptor of the whole universe, I bow to you.’” 

42 As indeed signaled by the caption: Icuvalayapidavadhah || 
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Fig. 20: gajendramoksa, Add. 864, page 131. 

defeats the gigantic elephant Kuvalayapida; on the right, while a number of wres¬ 
tlers (?) are engaged in an acrobatic feat, Krsna defeats, and dances over, his evil 
uncle Kamsa, 43 in front of his warriors and, probably, his wife. 44 


43 The rest of the caption reads: pragrhya kesesu caratldritam, nipatya ramgopari tumga- 
mamcat_ \ tasyoparistat_ svayam abjanabhah,papata visvasraya atmatantrah || It closely corre¬ 
sponds to Bhagavatapurana 10.44.37. Together with Tagare (1978, 1523), it can be rendered as 
‘Toppling down his crown and catching Kamsa by his hair, the Lord hurled him down from the 
high dais to the groundfloor of the arena. And on him jumped the absolute willed, (the weighty) 
support of the (heaviest of the heavy) universe, the veritable Lord Visnu (the lotus-navelled God) 
himself.’ 

44 As shown by their respective captions, the other seven pages depict various scenes drawn 
from the myths narrated in the Bhagavatapurana: the episode of the dwarf -avatara Vamana and 
his Visnu Trivikrama form (132); Kamsa and his attempts to avert the prophecy that a son of his 
sister’s daughter would kill him: on the right, he first tries to kill his own sister’s daughter 
Devakr. Then dissuaded by her husband, he accepts to just kill all her sons (the scene in the 
middle). But, as he is about to smash the last baby on a stone altar (scene on the right), the god¬ 
dess Maya appears in the sky and reveals that the child is just a substitute and that the real son 
is safe and sound (133); the episode known as putanavadha: Krsna jumps out of Yasoda's arms 
and suckles the murderous demoness Putana, and thus kills her (134); the episode known as 
kaliyadamana: by dancing on his flaming hoods, Krsna subdues the naga Kaliya, who had poi¬ 
soned the river Yamuna (135); the episode known as vastraharana: the naughty young Krsna 
playfully steals the clothes of the bathing cowgirls (136); and a two-page-wide mandala- like rep¬ 
resentation of the episode known as rdsalila, the joyful dance and amorous sport among Krsna 
and the Gopis on the night of the full moon in the month of Karttika (137-138). 
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As a further proof of the work-in-progress nature of the present article, the last 
five pages of the manuscript (140-144) remain as yet only partially identified. As sug¬ 
gested by the hardly legible sloka in Sanskrit 45 in the caption, the left section of the 
first image (page 140) represents the episode narrated at the beginning of the 
Mahabharata, in which Taksaka, the lord of snakes, bites and lulls Pariksit, the 
grandson of Arjuna and the father of Janamejaya, whose failed attempt at vengeance 
towards all snakes (the sarpasattra) is depicted on page 7 of Add.864. The other sub¬ 
sections of page 140 and the remaining four images seem to be connected as a con¬ 
tinuous story, in which significant roles are played by a king, 46 a minister and a lion 
on whose back the ocean is crossed, as well as dancers, white elephants, a deer that 
is being hunted and a cobra that is lulled by the minister. 47 A full understanding of 
the sequence will have to wait for a future in-depth study. 48 

As a last general remark before moving to some tentative conclusions and point¬ 
ers to avenues of further research, I would like to draw attention to the ways in which 
the blended assortment of Brahmanical and Buddhist stories and characters that the 
Add.864 contains presupposes the existence of a class of intellectuals who were con¬ 
versant with both religious and narrative cultures in early modern Nepal, something 
that was long lost in the Indian subcontinent during the same period. 


45 The Sanskrit verse reads: [ ve]stayitva tu bhogena, vinadya ca mahasvanam \ adamsata prt- 
hivi[svara]m taksakah pannagesvarah ||. It is a verse expunged from the critical edition of the 
Mahabharata, marked as 411* and to be found after Mahabharata 1.39.33. It can be rendered as 
‘Subduing him with his coils and uttering a great noise, Taksaka, the lord of snakes bit the lord 
of the earth.’ 

46 In the first caption of page 143, the word hala that follows the terms raja and sri might be a 
proper name and thus a reference to well-known Satavahana king. This might be connected with 
the story of the romance between king Hala and the queen Lilavati of Simhaladvlpa, or with one 
of the many other stories narrated about this celebrated monarch. But it is also possible that hala 
is no proper name, but it only stands for a Newari word also spelled as hara or hare and meaning 
‘to shout’, and hence ‘to order’. 

47 The remaining captions are in Newari language. I thank Bal Gopal Shrestha and Nirajan Kafle 
for helping me with a preliminary understanding of the captions (see, for instance, the previous 
note). 

48 The last folio is damaged in a peculiar way: a one-centimeter band at the bottom of the page 
looks as if it had been torn away. It is possible that the damaged portion contained a further 
(possibly final) caption, particularly on the left side of the page where the yellow frame seems to 
be conceived to be encapsulating a piece of writing. 
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5 Conclusions: cultural rationale, doubts, and 
avenues of further research 

As stated at the very beginning of this article. Add.864 is in many ways unique, a 
masterpiece of pictorial technique and dramatic pathos, exceptional in the com¬ 
posite choice of narratives as different and varied as the two Sanskrit epics, a 
Buddhist story, the Vaisnava myths from the Bhagavatapurana, and so forth. 
Nevertheless, its date has been established by Pal precisely by considering other 
Nepalese manuscripts (and artworks) that do share some pictorial traits with 
Add.864, but are more or less safely dated on account of their colophons around 
the end of the 16 th and the beginning of the 17 th century. 

Here follows a list of these other manuscripts, three already mentioned by 
Pal, and one added here by the present author: 1) a Hitopadesa manuscript (an 
accordion book) kept in the Bir Library of Kathmandu (Reel No. A 1169-7) and 
dated 1594 CE, the closest one to the Cambridge Kalapustaka in its exuberant 
style and expressionistic flair, although the Sanskrit text occupies most of the 
manuscript, and the actual illuminations are in a relatively small number; 49 2) a 
Pancatantra manuscript kept in the J.P. Goenka Collection and also dated by Pal 
around 1600; 50 3) the Asvasastra manuscript mentioned by Pal (1967a, 25) and 
probably painted for the king of Bhaktapur, which I have not been able to locate 
yet; 51 4) a Devimdhatmya palm-leaf manuscript (Or.14325) preserved in the British 
Library, dated 1549 CE and coming from Bhaktapur, also illuminated in a strik¬ 
ingly similar style. 52 The manuscript is currently on display in a BL exhibition, 
and an example of its stunning drawings can be seen online on the British Library 
website. 53 


49 For a black-and white image, see Pal (1978, figure 176). For a colour reproduction of the same 
pages, see Kramrish 1964, 96. 

50 For a black-and-white image, see Pal (1978, figure 177). For a colour reproduction of a differ¬ 
ent page, see Goswamy (1999, 197), a prestigious catalogue of the paintings in the Goenka Col¬ 
lection, in which the manuscript is — mistakenly, I think — attributed to the mid-18 th century. A 
close examination of this manuscript is a desideratum, especially because the few published 
pages seem to attest that this is the only other specimen that shares with the Cambridge 
Kalapustaka the absolute predominance of the images over the textual portion of the manu¬ 
script. 

51 There are relatively few candidates for its identification to be found in the NGMCP website, 
but their analysis will have to wait for the expert of horse husbandry I evoked earlier on. 

52 I heartily thank Camillo A. Formigatti for recognizing the importance of this manuscript for 
my present research and inspecting the text, the images and the colophon. 

53 http://www.bl.uk/onlinegallery/sacredtexts/devimahatmya_lg.html, last accessed 31/01/2017. 
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Moreover, Pal (1967b) investigates three long scrolls of Buddhist tales belong¬ 
ing to the early seventeenth century (dated 1610, 1617 and 1619 CE), which are 
also in a remarkably similar pictorial style. Accordingly, the article dedicates sev¬ 
eral pages (13-17) to identify and describe the principal characteristics of the style 
that unites these scrolls, the Hitopadesa manuscript and the Cambridge 
Kalapustaka. 54 To conclude this list. Pal (1967a, 32) mentions murals that ‘were 
also executed at about the same time and in the same style’ in the palace of Bhak- 
tapur. Therefore, considering also the additional evidence offered by the BL man¬ 
uscript, Pal’s speculation (1967b, 13) that ‘all these paintings were done by the 
artists belonging to the same atelier, probably in Bhaktapur’ seems now a quite 
likely conclusion. 

As to its origin and social function. Pal (1967a, 32) draws assumptions that go 
beyond the mere date of the manuscript around the very beginning of the 17 th 
century. He convincingly argues that given ‘the richness and superb qualities’ of 
its paintings, it is likely that this manuscript had ‘been a royal commission’, es¬ 
pecially considering the artistic and technical capabilities necessary for its pro¬ 
duction, not to speak of the economic capital needed for commissioning an atel¬ 
ier 55 to create an object for which the demand would have necessarily been 
extremely low, if not unprecedented. In this regard, I would tentatively argue that 
it is possible to build upon this conclusion by moving past his interpretation that 
Add.864 is ‘an anthology of pictures’ and that the aim of the artist was merely ‘to 
achieve prettiness in decoration as well as pictorial vividness in narration.’ Pal’s 
clue is his statement (1967a, 23) that Add.864 was ‘made both for the edification 


54 As the present article does not focus on the pictorial aspects of the Cambridge manuscript, I 
will just summarize and appropriate here Pal’s characterizations of the commonalities in style 
within what we might call the ‘early modern school of Nepalese painting’, or ‘early modern 
school of Bhaktapur. painting’ if the hypothesis about the identification and location of the atel¬ 
ier is accepted. He lists ten characteristics: 1) continuous narration divided by trees, architectural 
motives, etc. (‘comic strip’ effect); 2) functional importance of central figures shown by their 
larger size and central placement; 3) presence of a decorative stage back-drop; 4) floral scroll in 
shades of red as background; 5) thick and broad proportions of the figures, and especially large 
faces (unlike in the earlier styles found in Nepal); 6) heavy and vivacious drawing style; 7) rhyth¬ 
mic animation and graceful mobility in the theatrically depicted narrations; 8) lack of verisimil¬ 
itude in natural elements (trees, rocks, ocean, etc.) in favour of an expressionistic application of 
joyous colours and the delineation of imaginative geometrical shapes; 9) remarkable variety of 
dress and textile designs; and 10) free and expressive style of gestures, facial complexion and 
physiognomy to convey emotional moods. The continuities of this style with the previous narra¬ 
tive paintings from Nepal are dealt with by Pal (1978, 97-100; and passim). 

55 I do not think that the legitimate question as to whether Add.864 is the work of a single artist 
or a group of painters can be satisfactorily answered at the present state of research. 
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and the delectation of the patron (emphasis mine)’. In his book on The Arts of 
Nepal, Pal briefly deals with the use of depicted scrolls in Ancient India and their 
very remote origin in time, and he also relates how these sorts of portable draw¬ 
ings were called caranacitras or yamapatas and ‘were used by bards and story¬ 
tellers who went about from village to village recounting their tales and sagas of 
ancient lore and mythology as well as of life in the realm of Yama, the king of 
death (Pal 1978, 96).’ Along these lines, I would like to propose an interpretation 
of the function of Add.864 as going beyond the mere aesthetic value, on which so 
much focus has been laid. As a royal commission, its main purpose might well 
have been that of an aide-memoire and the most appealing visual aid for the royal 
preceptors of the young aristocracy. These royal pundits would have to educate 
and edify the often very young princes and noblemen, precisely by narrating the 
stories of the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Buddhist story of Sudhana and 
Manohara as well as the Vaisnava legends and the like. I am postulating for the 
Cambridge Kalapustaka the role of a sort of ‘mirror for princes’ not in opaque 
words but in vivid and colourful images. The pictures would then not only en¬ 
compass the most crucial narratives widespread in early modern Nepal but also, 
and most importantly, aim at visually conveying their core values with regard to 
ethical conduct, knowledge and behaviour, 56 such as the eventually unwavering 
martial heroism of Arjuna, the unmistakably dharmic conduct of Rama, the utter 
devotion towards Krsna, etc. A further, general clue to its connection with the 
royal durbar and its educative function is precisely the crucial importance that 
the two epics and the Bhagavatapurana play in the manuscript, likely to be seen 
as apt reflections of the well-known identification of the Nepalese monarchs with 
Visnu and his incarnations. 

What better instrument to shape and regiment the young minds and bodies 
of the future rulers into the moral dispositions and the cultural habitus 57 of early 
modern Nepalese courtly life? According to the lines sketched in this hypothesis, 
Add.864 should be studied at the vibrant intersection of ethics and aesthetics as 
a piece of courtly cultural technology geared at the preservation, reinforcement 


56 For such an interpretive proposal to make sense, one should entertain a Foucauldian ‘expan¬ 
sive sense of ethics as a practice of remaking oneself as a moral being, reaching far beyond the 
domain of moral rules and abstract judgments (Pandian and Ali 2010, 5).’ 

57 For the concept of habitus in this wide cultural and social sense, see Bourdieu (1990, 53): the 
habitus is composed of ‘systems of durable, transposable dispositions, structured structures pre¬ 
disposed to function as structuring structures, that is, as principles which generate and organize 
practices and representations that can be objectively adapted to their outcomes without presup¬ 
posing a conscious aiming at ends or an express mastery of the operations necessary in order to 
attain them.’ 
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and reproduction of social norms, political conventions and cultural values. 58 
Therefore, for the contemporary scholar, the so-called Cambridge Kalapustaka 
represents a most privileged window on the courtly culture and ethical life of 
early 17 th -century Nepal along with its explicit and implicit disciplinary ideals of 
social normativity and worthy kingship. Although this hypothesis of the Cam¬ 
bridge Kalapustaka as an ideally didactic instrument of visual culture for the N ep- 
alese elites cannot be proved per se, the same goes with the hypothesis of its be¬ 
ing simply an objet d’art, whose only purpose was aesthetic appreciation on the 
part of the high-status courtiers. For the corroboration of this second hypothesis, 
one would need a thorough understanding of the ideas of aesthetic fruition and 
sensibility of Nepalese courtly culture that is simply beyond our reach given the 
current state of research. Some light on this currently hazardous functional hy¬ 
pothesis might well be shed by further exploration into the understudied sections 
of the manuscript (for instance, the depictions of horses, an animal often con¬ 
nected with nobility and rank, and the partially identified final pages that again 
have clear regal resonances) and a thorough investigation into the few similar 
manuscripts that have been identified so far (the BL Devimahatmya, for instance). 
It is worth noticing that the Hitopadesa and the Pancatantra contained in the 
other two illuminated manuscripts that pictorially resemble Add.864 can by and 
large be included within the genre of niti, ‘political policy’ or the ‘prudent and 
wise behavior in the context of public life’ (Ali 2010, 24). It is a kind of didactic 
literature customarily aimed at the education of the elites and the development 
of their ethical sensibility and character in pre-modern South Asia, the very same 
function that I am proposing for the Cambridge Kalapustaka. 

To conclude in a more concrete fashion, I would like to rehash some of the 
possible avenues of further research I have partly hinted in the paper. The various 
narrative and non-narrative sections of the manuscript deserve separate in-depth 
studies, especially the Buddhist story of Sudhana and Manohara and the 
Vetalapancavimsati, to which even Pal dedicated very little attention. The longer 
sections of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana are better analysed now, espe¬ 
cially thanks to the full, in-progress transcription of all the captions and the iden¬ 
tifications of all the various episodes. In this connection, more than half of the 
captions have already been identified as identical or slightly modified verses 


58 The close imbrication between moral practices and aesthetic notions (the ‘cross-pollination 
of beauty and virtue’ Ali 2010, 25) as one of the most distinctive characteristics of the courtly 
culture and political life in Medieval South Asia is the object of the ground-breaking book by Ali 
(2004), which directly inspired some of the reflections voiced in the present paper. 
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from the critical editions of the two epics. Moreover, a preliminary cursory pe¬ 
rusal of the critical apparatuses has shown that it is possible to further identify 
the Sanskrit captions as coming from different manuscript recensions, both at the 
level of whole verses expunged from the critical editions and at the level of word- 
long variants relegated to the apparatus. For instance, numerous verses quoted 
in the captions dedicated to the episodes of the fifth book of the Ramayana cor¬ 
respond very closely to variants found in the Nepalese manuscripts dubbed as Nl 
and N2, to the Northern recension and, more specifically, to the Northeaestern 
recension. 59 A very promising avenue of research would therefore be the attempt 
at identifying the manuscripts, the groups of manuscripts, or the manuscript re¬ 
censions of both the Mahabharata and the Ramayana that are closer to the verses 
found in the captions of Add.864. 60 Understandably and interestingly, this initial 
cursory investigation points at what might be considered Nepalese recensions of 
the two epics. 


59 Nl is the oldest manuscript used for the critical edition, dated 1020 CE. N2 is a recent paper 
manuscript dated 1675 CE. For detailed information on these and the other manuscripts whose 
sigla will be mentioned later, see the Introduction to the Critical Edition of the Sundarakanda. 
For an impressionistic example of the pattern to be investigated, the slokas quoted as captions 
for pages 79 and 80 appear in the following form: sa sagaram anadhrsyam, vikramya haripumga- 
vah | citrakutatate lamkam, sthitah svastho niraiksatah || kapir mandodanm tatra,, sayanam 
sayane subhe [start of page 80] dadarsa nilajalade, jvalantim iva vidyutam || jagama madanon- 
matto, dasagrivo mahabalah \ kamcani ddipikas citra, jagrhus tatra yositah |. The first verse 
loosely corresponds to Ramayana 5.2.1, but the reading haripumgavah is attested in manuscripts 
SI, Nl, N2, Dl.2.4.10.11, the reading citrakutatate is only attested in N2. The first part of the sec¬ 
ond verse loosely corresponds to Ramayana 5.8.48cd, but the reading sayane subhe is specifi¬ 
cally attested in Nl and Dll. The second part of the second verse is a half verse expunged by the 
edition (marked as 283*) that is attested in this precise form in Nl, D1 and D4. The first part of 
the third sloka is an expunged half verse (marked as 465*) that is attested after verse 5.16.10 in 
N, V2, B, D2.3.6, while the second part of the sloka corresponds Ramayana 5.16.11ab, particularly 
in the form attested in SI, N, V2, B, D2-4.6.10.11. Obviously, no definitive conclusion can be 
drawn from this restricted set of data, but they do represent a promising avenue of further re¬ 
search. 

60 I wish to express my sincerest thanks to John Brockington, who agreed to help me to pursue 
this line of research and identify the other captions within the manuscript transmission of the 
Ramayana. The results will be included in the online description of Add.864. 
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6 Appendix: Table summary of the manuscript 
contents 


Recto 


Opening Scene 

1 

Foundational Mythological Scenes 

2-6 

Mahabharata 

7-48 

Story of Sudhana and Manohara 

49-63 

Vetalapahcavimsati 

63-72 

Verso 

Dancing deities 

73-74 

Ram ay an a 

75-104 

21 Mahasiddhas 

105-110 

Surya on his Chariot 

111 

Horses (from the Asvasastral) 

112-127 

Hunting Scenes (fables?) 

128-130 

Scenes from the Bhagavatapurana 

131-139 

Partially Identified Scenes 

140-144 
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Uma and Siva’s Playful Talks in Detail 
( Lalitavistara ): On the Production of Saiva 
Works and their Manuscripts in Medieval 
Nepal 

Studies on the Sivadharma and the Mahabharata 1 

Abstract: This article offers insights into the processes and context of production, 
in medieval Nepal, of the so-called ‘Sivadharma-corpus’, a collection of eight 
works revolving around topics related to the practices and beliefs of lay Saiva 
householders and the establishment of a Saiva social-religious order. Our focus 
is on the earliest extant manuscript containing a version of the entire corpus, 
namely manuscript G 4077 of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, dated to 1036 CE. 
What is exceptional about this manuscript is that it contains a unique work called 
Lalitavistara as the final member of the corpus, while missing the Dharmaputrika, 
which from the second half of the 11 th century onwards was always transmitted as 
the last work in ‘mainstream’ versions of the Sivadharma corpus. While giving 
some insights into the production of the corpus shortly before it reached its stable 
form by the 12 th century, we also offer an overview of the contents of the Lalitavi¬ 
stara, as well as a study of its topics and sources, proving its connections with the 
Umamahesvarasamvada of the Sivadharma corpus. We also show how both works 
heavily draw on and are inspired by the Mahabharata, and how the composi¬ 
tional strategies may reflect the socio-religious and cultural milieu of the Kath¬ 
mandu Valley at the time. 


1 Early stages of corpus formation 

The Sivadharma corpus is a collection of eight early Saiva works whose study is 
proving to be crucial for our understading of the formation of lay Saiva religion in 
the early medieval period. Their titles, following the arrangement given by the man¬ 
uscript of the Cambridge UL Add.1645, are: Sivadharmasastra, Sivadharmottara, 
Sivadharmasamgraha, Sivopanisad, Umamahesvarasamvada, Uttarottaramaha- 
samvada, Vrsasarasamgraha, and Dharmaputrika. Mainly addressing the sphere of 
lay householders, these works provide rules of behaviour in the practice of rituals 
and towards religious institutions, setting out a normative and doctrinal system 


https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-019, © 2017 F. De Simini/N. Mirnig, published by De Gruyter. 
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that defines the lay devotees’ adherence to the Saiva religion. Systematic studies 
of these texts, including critical editions, have only recently been initiated, and 
deal particularly with the earliest of them, namely the Sivadharmasastra and the 
Sivadharmottara. In this article, we will focus our attention on the emergence and 
shaping of the Sivadharma corpus through the analysis of its earliest dated man¬ 
uscript, preserved at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, with the accession number 
G 4077. Dated 1036 CE, this palm-leaf manuscript, according to the catalogue of 
Shastri (1928), contains nine works, instead of the eight that typically comprise 
the mainstream version of the corpus that is most widely attested in Nepalese 
sources from the second half of the 11 th century onwards. This additional work, 
titled Lalitavistara, can be deemed particularly unsuccessful, as it was never 
again transmitted in any of the numerous Nepalese manuscripts of the corpus, 
nor seems to be attested anywhere else in the vast body of South Asian manu¬ 
scripts that have come down to us. It thus appears that something must have gone 
wrong in the composition of the Lalitavistara, and in the attempt made by the 
producers of manuscript G 4077 to include it in the corpus. While the story of the 
Lalitavistara is thus one of failure, this point of rupture offers us the opportunity 
to examine a specific moment in the textual production linked to the assemblage 
of a fixed Sivadharma corpus, in which we may more closely trace key aspects 
and motivations that have led to the composition of more works on Saiva topics 
following the model of the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara. In partic¬ 
ular, we aimed at assessing the structure of the Lalitavistara and identifying its 
possible sources, as well as understanding the social and religious dynamics that 
underpinned its composition and determined its fate. This study was made pos¬ 
sible by the direct inspection of manuscript G 4077, but above all by the recent 
acquisition of high-quality colour pictures that enabled us to see more clearly 
through the Lalitavistara, and thus make some well-grounded considerations 
concerning its contents, models, and historical context. 1 


1 It took three trips to Calcutta and a good dose of persistence before we managed to get a hold of 
the pictures of all the folios of the Lalitavistara of manuscript G 4077, plus those of a few more works 
transmitted in the same manuscript. During the first trip, in January 2012, Florinda De Simini was 
only allowed to see manuscript G 4077 from a distance, and to have a quick look at the microfilm of 
the same. Later on, a few digital reproductions of that microfilm, limited only to the folios of 
‘Lalitavistara 9’ (see below), had been kindly made available by Anil Kumar Acharya, and reached 
the authors of this article via Alexis Sanderson; we are deeply grateful to both for sharing their ma¬ 
terial so generously. Things have changed for the better in the management of the library and of 
the museum section of the Asiatic Society, so that the visit that Florinda De Simini and Nina Mirnig 
paid to this institution in February 2016 was more fruitful than the previous one, and led to the 
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We have no detailed knowledge concerning the time frame of the composi¬ 
tion of the works of the Sivadharma corpus. We know that the Sivadharmasastra 
and the Sivadharmottara must have reached Nepal some time between the 7 th cen¬ 
tury, a possible date for their emergence in northern India, and the 9 th , to which 
the earliest manuscript of the Sivadharmottara can most likely be dated. We as¬ 
sume that the remaining six or seven works were composed in Nepal, as they are 
attested and known for most of their transmission history solely in this region. 
Further, in the earliest phases of their manuscript transmission, they feature ex¬ 
clusively in multiple-text manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus. 2 Even though 
we don’t know exactly when these works were composed, we can still attempt a 


acquisition of pictures of the Sivadharmasastra , the Sivadharmottara, and of Lalitavistara 8 of man¬ 
uscript G 4077, as well as the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara of manuscript G 3852. In 
large parts, we owe this success to the new curator of the museum section, Keka Baner jee, to whom 
we are extremely grateful for having offered us guidance and support during our research in the 
library. We are also grateful to the former General Secretary of the Asiatic Society, the late Mana- 
bendu Banerjee, who was very supportive of our work. Finally, a third trip in January-February 2017 
resulted in the acquisition of colour pictures of the Umamahesvarasamvada and Lalitavistara 9 of 
manuscript G 4077, which allowed us to form a much better understanding of the text than the 
digitized microfilm pictures we had been using until then. Again, the support of Mrs Banerjee and 
of the entire staff at the reprographic office, as well as the authorization that was kindly provided 
by the current General Secretary, Satyabrata Chakrabarti, have proved immensely helpful in pur¬ 
suing our research objectives. We thus express our deepest gratitude to the library and museum 
sections of the Asiatic Society, without which we would never have been able to properly study 
these materials. 

We would also like to use this opportunity to thank the members of the team of the AHRC-funded 
Sanskrit Manuscripts Project (2011-2014), Vincenzo Vergiani, Daniele Cuneo and Camillo Formi- 
gatti, for assisting us in our study of the Sivadharma manuscripts preserved in the collection of the 
Cambridge University Library, and inviting us to give lectures and participate in the workshops or¬ 
ganized in the frame of this project, as well as for funding within the project for three months 
(March-June 2014) in the case of Nina Mirnig. We are happy that our research on the Lalitavistara 
and the early stages in the formation of the Sivadharma corpus can now appear in this volume, and 
grateful to its editors for all the work they have done. Our thanks also go to Harunaga Isaacson, 
Yuko Yukochi and Somadeva Vasudeva for their comments on some points of this article, as well 
as to Kristen de Joseph for her help in revising and proofreading the English text. 

Further, we would like to thank our respective funding bodies, which enabled us to do the re¬ 
search and travel undertaken for this article: in the case of Florinda De Simini, the project was 
funded by the Italian Ministery for Education and Science at the ‘Orientale’ University of Naples 
and titled ‘Political Power and Religious Groups in Early Medieval India: A study of epigraphic ma¬ 
terials and unpublished manuscripts concerning the Saiva traditions (VI-XII cent.)’; in the case of 
Nina Mirnig, the research was funded by the Austrian Science Fund (FWF): P 27838-G15 ‘Sivalinga 
Worship on the Eve of the Tantric Age’, hosted in the Austrian Academy of Sciences, Vienna. 

2 On this, and for more information on the Nepalese manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus, see 
De Simini 2016b, to which we will give more specific references throughout this introduction. 
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rough estimate for the time frame of the corpus’s formation, since we can trace 
the process in the earliest extant manuscripts of the collection. With all due cau¬ 
tion—as our observations only take into account the limited number of surviving 
specimens—we can state that, beginning in the second half of the 12 th century, 
manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus started to take on the homogeneous shape 
that they would preserve throughout the centuries; in comparison, the three 
manuscripts that we can place before that period all contain some peculiar fea¬ 
tures that are absent from subsequent manuscripts. These three early specimens 
are (1) N^ l2 , 3 which transmits only the Sivadharmottara and has been dated to the 
9 th century on the basis of its palaeographic features; (2) Njf 8 , which is also un¬ 
dated, but possibly constitutes our earliest attestation of a multiple-text manu¬ 
script of the corpus, if the current estimate of its dating towards the end of the 
10 th and the beginning of the 11 th century is confirmed; and (3) manuscript G 4077, 
which is the first one to have a dated colophon. The difference between these first 
attestations, on the one hand, and the version of the corpus that later becomes 
mainstream in the dated (or datable) specimens from the second half of the 11 th 
century onwards is easily illustrated by the following table, in which we have 
collected basic data on the five earliest manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus 
that have so far been identified, all of which are from Nepal: 


3 Throughout this article, we have partly adopted the system of sigla that was agreed upon dur¬ 
ing the ‘Sivadharma Workshop: Manuscripts, Editions, Perspectives’ at Leiden University, 26 th - 
30 th September 2016. According to this system, the first letter in the siglum denotes the script in 
which the manuscript is written (N for Newari, G for Grantha, etc.); the first superscripted letter 
is for the place where the manuscript is kept (I< stands for Kathmandu, C for Cambridge, Ko for 
Kolkata, L for Leiden, 0 for Oxford, A for Adyar), while the subscribed number indicates the last 
two figures of the microfilm or accession number. Here we have only used this system in order 
to refer to the manuscripts microfilmed by the Nepalese-German Manuscript Preservation Pro¬ 
ject, in order to avoid the use of overly long sigla. Manuscripts from the Asiatic Society of Calcutta 
and from the Cambridge University Library are referred to by means of their usual accession 
numbers. 
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N K 

A> A12 

(9 th cent.) 

M K 

^28 

(10 th -ll th cent.) 

G 4077 
(1036 CE) 

N K 

i ' l 82 

(1069 CE) 

Add.1645 
(1138-39 CE) 

Sivadha- 

rmottara 

Sivadharma- 

sastra 

Sivadharmasastra 

Sivadharmasastra 

Sivadharma- 

sastra 


Sivadharmottara 

Sivadharmottara 

Sivadharmottara 

Sivadharmottara 


Sivadharma- 

samgraha 

Sivadharma- 

samgraha 

Sivadharma- 

samgraha 

Sivadharma- 

samgraha 


Umamahesvara- 

samvada 

Umamahesvara- 

samvada 

Umamahesvara- 

samvada 

Sivopanisad 


— 

Sivopanisad 

Sivopanisad 

Umamahesvara- 

samvada 


Sivopanisad 

Umottarasamvada 

Vrsasarasamgraha 

Uttarottaramaha- 

samvada 



Vrs as dr as amgraha 

Dharmaputrika 

Vrsasarasam- 

graha 



Lalitavistara 

Uttarottaramaha- 

samvada 

Dharmaputrika 

Lalitavistara 


The difference between G 4077 and N* 8 , the other early manuscript of the corpus, 
is striking. N* 8 encompasses only the first four works up to the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada, with the Sivopanisad most likely being a later addition to the manu¬ 
script, at least based on what we can deduce from its codicological features. 4 In 
the case of G 4077, the corpus has expanded to the extent that it not only ‘legiti¬ 
mately’ includes the Sivopanisad, but also four more works that are attested for 
the first time in this manuscript. Besides the increased number of works, what 
also catches the observer’s attention is the presence of two texts bearing the same 


4 See De Simini 2016b, 245-248. It is most likely that the position of the Sivopanisad within the 
Sivadharma corpus was a debated issue, as also another manuscript, UL Add.1694.1, possibly 
written in the 12 th century, originally lacked the Sivopanisad; a unit containing the Sivopanisad, 
severed from another, yet unidentified manuscript, was then added to the end of this specimen, 
and is now catalogued as Add.1694.1 2 . See De Simini 2016b, 248-250; a detailed description of 
Add.1694.1, accompanied by digital colour pictures, is available at this link: https://cudl. 
lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01694-00001/1. 
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title, namely Lalitavistara, a ‘Detailed Account of the Playful [Conversation]’. For 
reasons of clarity, we will distinguish these ‘two Lalitavistaras’ by adding to their 
titles the numbers by which they are identified in the catalogue, namely 8 and 9, 
throughout this article. 

The case of the Lalitavistaras is unique inasmuch as these are the only texts 
that are attested in such an early manuscript of the corpus that later appear to 
have been rejected by the entire subsequent tradition. In comparison, all the 
other works transmitted in the two early manuscripts N^ 8 and G 4077 went on to 
have a long transmission history as part of the Sivadharma corpus, with only 
some of them appearing as separately transmitted works at a later time. 5 For in¬ 
stance, the Umottarasamvada of G 4077, titled Uttarottaramahasamvada in the 
other manuscripts, is also attested for the first time in this manuscript but—un¬ 
like the two Lalitavistaras —continued to be transmitted. The same applies to the 
Vrsasarasamgraha. However, the pre-mainstream version of the corpus reflected 
in N 2 k „ and G 4077 still lacks one further work that would become a stable element 
of the corpus from that point onwards, namely the Dharmaputrika, attested for 
the first time only in N 82 . Manuscript N 82 is thus the first point in the extant man¬ 
uscript tradition at which we can consider the composition of the works of the 
corpus of the Sivadharma and the formation of the corpus itself to be closed: in 
spite of the variation in the number of works attested in the different manuscripts, 
no other works would be added, and later colophons expressly confirm that the 
Sivadharma is made of ‘eight members’, 6 almost as if to purposely fix the number 
of texts in order to avoid and contrast possible attempts to further expand the 
corpus. 

The general concluding colophon of manuscript G 4077 not only dates the 
manuscript to a specific day, but also places its production under the reign of a 
specific king, namely Laksmlkamadeva, who is praised in the colophon with his 
full royal titles (see below). G 4077 thus belongs to that group of manuscripts that, 
by establishing a firm connection with the political power, help us glean more 
historical information on the context of their production, and gain a better un¬ 
derstanding of the manuscript culture of the time. Petech lists the colophon of 
G4077 among the sources that contain a reference to king Laksmlkamadeva, 


5 On the creation of single-text manuscripts of works of the Sivadharma corpus from the dis¬ 
memberment of original multiple-text manuscripts, see De Simini 2016b, 261 and n. 72. 

6 This expression ( astakhanda ) is found in the colophon of Nf, a palm-leaf manuscript dated 
1201 CE, but similar expressions have also been found in the colophons of later paper manu¬ 
scripts (see De Simini 2016b, 254ff.). 
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whose rulership he dates to c. 1010-1041 CE. 7 The earliest reference to him fea¬ 
tures in a manuscript belonging to the collection of the Cambridge University Li¬ 
brary, namely Add.1643, an illustrated manuscript—‘the earliest illustrated man¬ 
uscript from Nepal’ 8 —containing the Astasahasrika Prajndpdramitd along with 
two shorter texts, 9 and whose date Petech verifies as March 31,1015 CE. 10 In the 
colophon of this manuscript, Laksmikamadeva is mentioned next to two other 
kings, namely Bhojadeva and Rudradeva. By tallying this information with an 
inscription in Patan, Petech deduces that in this year all three kings ruled over 
Nepal, with Rudradeva from Patan as the senior partner of his successor Bho¬ 
jadeva, while Laksmikamadeva ruled the other ‘half of the kingdom’ (see Patan 
inscription), which could possibly correspond to the modern Kathmandu area. 
However, in later manuscripts, Laksmikamadeva is mentioned independently 
from other monarchs, namely in (1) NAK 3-359, transmitting the Bhaga- 
vatydsvedaya yathdlabdhatantraraja, dated NS 1044, second day of the bright 
fortnight in the month of Sravana (July 10,1024 CE, following Petech); 11 (2) NAK 5- 
877, of the Kuldlikamndya, dated NS 158, i.e. 1037/1038 CE, just one year after our 
Sivadharma manuscript; 12 and (3) Cambridge UL Add.1683, containing the Sa- 
ddharmapundarika, dated NS 159, thirteenth day of the bright fortnight in the 
month of Vaisakha (March 30,1039 CE, according to Petech’s reading). 13 This sit¬ 
uation reflects a tendency of this period by which the production of Buddhist 


7 The scant extant information on the king Laksmikamadeva, and the study of the sources doc¬ 
umenting his kingdom, can be found in Petech 1984, 37-39. 

8 Kim 2013, 48. Note that this statement is true only if we limit our considerations to the illus¬ 
trations on the folios, excluding the paintings decorating the covers. For if we also consider the 
latter, then the earliest example of manuscript painting from Nepal must be attributed to the 
early Sivadharmottara manuscript N/ l2 , provided that we also establish that the decorated 
wooden covers encasing this manuscript are contemporary with the manuscript—something 
that we have not yet managed to verify beyond doubt. 

9 On the contents of this manuscript and its features, see the detailed description given by For- 
migatti in Vergiani, Cuneo and Formigatti 2011-2014, available online, along with the colour 
pictures of the manuscript, at the following link: https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD- 
01643/446. 

10 Petech 1984, 37. 

11 The microfilm identification number of this manuscript is A 47/16; its description can be 
found at the following link: http://134.100.29.17/wiki/A_47-16_Bhagavat(°/oC4°/oAB)_sved°/oC4 
0 /o81_y 0 /oC4 0 /o81_yath 0 /oC4 0 /o811abdhatantrar 0 /oC4°/o81ja. (last accessed 18/2/2017) 

12 This manuscript, microfilmed by the NGMPP as A 41/3, is described at the following link: 
http://134.100.29.17/wiki/A_41-3_KuiyoC4%811ik%C4%81mn%C4yo81ya. (last accessed 18/2/2017) 

13 Colour pictures of this manuscript are available at the following link: https:// 
cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01683/1. 
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manuscripts—at the time preciously illustrated objects used for worship and pro¬ 
duced for accruing religious merit—was flanked by the production of manu¬ 
scripts of Saiva works, with Saivism being the main religious current with which 
monarchical power was identified. This does not mean that there is no trace left 
of the manuscripts of Vaisnava works produced in the 11 th century. We have, for 
instance, three manuscripts of the Visnudharma dated to this time, 14 as well as a 
unique manuscript of the so-called Vaisnavadharmasastra, dated NS 173 (1051- 
52 CE), to which we will call attention later. 15 Further, we have the earliest extant 
samples of Vaisnava Pancaratra works, which substantially contribute to our un¬ 
derstanding of the earliest phase of this stream. One of these, the manuscript of 
the Svayambhuvapancaratra (NAK 1-648, NGMPP A 54/9), which also interpo¬ 
lates part of the Astadasavidhana, is dated NS 147 (1027 CE), and thus also during 
the reign of Laksmikamadeva. 16 

Returning to manuscript G 4077, according to the catalogue information, 17 and as 
direct inspection has confirmed, the manuscript contains the following nine works, for 
a total of 345 extant folios: 1) Sivadharmasastra (47 folios); 2) Sivadharmottara (65 fo¬ 
lios); 3) Sivadharmasamgraha (58 folios); 4) Umamahesvarasamvada (35 folios); 
5) Sivopanisad (22 folios); 6) Umottarasamvada (24 folios); 7) Vrsasarasamgraha 
(52 folios); 8) Lalitavistara (25 folios); 9) Lalitavistara (17 folios). Note that the 
Umottarasamvada lacks three folios, corresponding to folios 43 to 45, two of 
which can be identified in exposures 23B/24A and 24B/25A of Lalitavistara 8. At 
least two of the 25 folios of this work thus belong to a different text, so that the total 
number of extant leaves for Lalitavistara 8 drops to 23. Shastri counted 30 folios for 
the same work, seven more than those extant today, while he only had 11 leaves for 
Lalitavistara 9. 

Both the ductus of the script and other codicological features, such as the 
scribal decorations, the constant number of lines on a page (five), as well as the 


14 These are microfilmed by the NGMPP as B 5/8 (NAK 1-1002), dated NS 167 (see Petech 1984, 
40, and the information at: http://134.100.29.17/wiki/B_5-8_Visnudharma); C 1/2 (Kesar 2), 
dated NS 197 (see Petech 1984, 49, and the information at: http://134.100.29.17/wiki/C_l- 
2_Visnudharma); A 1080/4 (NAK 1-1002/2), dated NS 210 (see http://134.100.29.17/wiki/A_1080- 
4_Visnudharma). (last accessed 18/2/2017) 

15 See NGMPP A 27/2, http://134.100.29.17/wiki/A_27-2_Mah 0 /oC4°/o81bh 0 /oC4°/o81rata. (last ac¬ 
cessed 18/2/2017) 

16 Acharya 2015, xvi-xvii. 

17 Shastri 1928, 718-723; this manuscript is numbered 4084. 
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Fig. 1: Asiatic Society G 4077, original wooden covers (inner sides). 


habit of reporting the total number of stanzas at the end of each work, confirm 
the unity of production of the different blocks forming this manuscript. The 
measures of a folio are, on average, 52.5 x 4.4 cm, with c. 107 aksaras per line. 
Each of the texts transmitted in ms. G 4077 is now divided into separate bundles, 
wrapped together in the same envelope, and identified by paper slips with the 
numbers that Shastri (1928) had attributed to the works based on their sequence 
in the manuscript. However, at a certain point, Lalitavistara 8 and 9 were sepa¬ 
rated from the main bulk and preserved, along with the decorated wooden covers 
that must have originally belonged to the whole manuscript (Fig. 1), in a different 
envelope, as if forming a separate manuscript, which is now identified as G 4077 
R. 18 No note of the wooden covers is made in Shastri’s catalogue. The separation 
of the two texts can probably be attributed to the initiative of a curator, or of a 
scholar who was puzzled by the occurrence of the two Lalitavistaras. For if one 
were to compare the list of works contained in G 4077 with the one transmitted 
by all the other manuscripts in the tradition of the Sivadharma corpus as known 
so far, one would quickly notice that neither of the two Lalitavistaras has actually 
been accepted. Our Calcutta manuscript is in fact the sole attestation of these two 
works; their being foreign to all the other known versions of the Sivadharma cor¬ 
pus is what must have prompted a zealous scholar to alter the actual composition 


18 Note that in the catalogue there is no trace of this separate manuscript, which is just a portion 
of the original G 4077. The split must certainly have occurred after the compilation of the cata¬ 
logue, but also after (or maybe on the occasion of) the microfilming, since the old microfilm re¬ 
productions in our possession still describe Lalitavistara 9 as part of G 4077. Therefore, when the 
authors of this article were granted access to manuscript G 4077 for the first time, in February 
2016, they found themselves in front of a rather anomalous case, as the manuscript was lacking 
the last two works described in the catalogue, and nobody in the library seemed to know what 
had happened with them. Fortunately, after a day-long search, the librarians were able to iden¬ 
tify the remaining portion, manuscript G 4077 R, which is now preserved together with G 4077, 
although they are still divided and kept in two different envelopes. 
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of the manuscript, even despite the information provided by the catalogue, and 
split one manuscript into two. Moreover, the title Lalitavistara itself may have 
called into mind the popular Buddhist work of the same title, and caused further 
confusion. 

A certain hesitation about the constitution of G 4077 may also be deduced 
from Shastri’s description of the manuscript, which is not as detailed and uniform 
as the one of G 3852 (entry no. 4085), which largely serves as the basis for the 
catalogue record of G 4077. For instance, Shastri transcribes all the final rubrics 
of the twelve chapters of the Sivadharmasastra, while referring the reader to the 
following entry for analogous information concerning the other works of the 
manuscript. By contrast, in the case of manuscript G 3852, Shastri also tran¬ 
scribed the beginning and concluding portions of each chapter of the eight works 
contained in that manuscript, and gave the exact folio numbers corresponding to 
the beginning and end of each work. This was not entirely possible for manu¬ 
script G 4077 because, as he states, in this manuscript ‘many leaves have lost 
their leaf marks’. However, the overall impression we had while examining the 
manuscript is that the loss of many folio numbers is not only due to the natural 
deterioration of the margins, as Shastri seems to imply, but also because the right 
and left margins were intentionally cut during restoration. This process consisted 
in the lamination of the manuscript, whose string-holes were closed, while the 
most fragile leaves were restored, and the margins made uniform by cutting. As 
a result, folio numbers are absent in many cases, while being partially or com¬ 
pletely visible in others. 

From the little we are able to see of the extant folio numbers of this manu¬ 
script, we can deduce that the foliation was not continuous, as is the case in man¬ 
uscript G 3852 and other early manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus, but was 
started anew with each work. The works were thus separated by leaving a blank 
space and a blank page after the concluding colophon of each text and before the 
beginning of the next one, starting at fol. lv. The only exception is the sequence 
Sivopanisad-Umottarasamvada. The Sivopanisad ends at fol. 23v, with the final 
rubric of the last chapter in lines 1-2. No general colophon applying to the whole 
work is extant; the final rubric of the last adhyaya on line 2 (after the word 
samaptah ||) is followed by line fillers occupying almost one third of the page, 
corresponding to the first block of text before the first string-hole. Following the 
string-hole and a flower decoration, the Umottarasamvada begins, its conclusion 
on fol. 49v[L5] marking the end of this block of text. The next work in the corpus is 
the Vrsasarasamgraha, which is separated from the preceding ones by a blank 
page and the interruption of the foliation, as is the practice for all the other works. 
However, upon closer inspection, fol. 23v, containing the end of the Sivopanisad 
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and the beginning of the Umottarasamvada, shows clear traces of having been 
partially reused, as the first one and a half lines—those occupied by the conclu¬ 
sion of the Sivopanisad and the line fillers—used to host a different text, which 
was erased and then covered by the one that is still readable today. This also jus¬ 
tifies the use of line fillers, which in this case have no decorative purpose but 
were just meant to cover the pre-existing text. The direct inspection of the manu¬ 
script allowed us to identify a few of the aksaras belonging to the first layer of 
text, but not enough to help identify the text. This situation is only limited to the 
first one and a half lines, since neither the remaining part of the page, containing 
the first chapter of the Umottarasamvada, nor the preceding page show any signs 
of being a palimpsest. 

The use of a non-continuous foliation, despite the above-mentioned exception, 
makes G 4077 the earliest example of a manuscript of this corpus in which the 
works were clearly distinguished from each other, viz. by the use of an interrupted 
foliation, and suggests that the different texts could be used independently. In this 
respect, ms. G 4077 can be associated with the only other manuscript of the 
Sivadharma corpus dated to the 11 th century, Ng 2 , so far the only known example of 
a palm-leaf manuscript of these texts to use non-continous foliation. The device of 
interrupted foliation is thus limited to the specimens produced in the 11 th century: 
N^j, of uncertain date but most likely earlier than these two, used a continuous fo¬ 
liation, which in this manuscript is also the only feature that allows the reader to 
understand that the four works of the corpus transmitted there are conceived as a 
unitary block, since the manuscript lacks a general concluding colophon. In 
N^j, the foliation starts anew with the Sivopanisad, a circumstance that most likely 
indicates that this text had been added to the main bulk of the manuscript after this 
was produced. 19 On the other hand, in the case of G 4077 and N^ 2 , a final colophon 
asserts the internal coherence of the works contained in these manuscripts, despite 
the lack of unity in the foliation, which allowed for removing and adding works 
without creating visible gaps in the production of the manuscript. 

The general concluding colophon of G 4077 is located at the end of Lalitavistara 
8, immediately following the final colophon of the individual work (Figs 2 and 3). 
This general colophon is transcribed in its entirety by Shastri 1928, as well as par¬ 
tially transcribed and translated by Petech 1984. Since neither transcript is devoid 


19 On this manuscript and its characteristics, as well as the terminology used in the description 
of the multiple-text manuscripts, see De Simini 2016b, 245-248ff. 
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Fig. 2: Asiatic Society G 4077, ‘Lalitavistara 8’, exposure 26B. 



Fig. 3: Asiatic Society G 4077, 'Lalitavistara 8’, exposure 27A. 


of misreadings, we offer here a new diplomatic transcription and interpretation 
of the colophon: 20 


20 Since colophons often reflect a less standardized and more contaminated use of the lan¬ 
guage, we have not emended the text of this and other transcriptions of colophons and chapter 
rubrics. The necessary corrections are noted in the following translation. 
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[exp. 26 Bl 5] I! Q ii • samvat 156 sravanasukladvadasyam \ paramabhattaraka- 
mahdrdiddhirdiai27ALi param< e>svarasrilaksmikdmadevasya vijayarajye || sritaitti- 
riyasdlayddhivasind kulapu • traratnasinhena likhitam | sriyambukramdydm 21 srisatisvalake 
pascimarathyaya nivasina rajakagadadharasinhena 22 ka • ranryam pustakam 23 
sivadharmmam || tasya punyasambharena yavantaka sarvasatva atitdndgaiu]ta pratyu tpa- 
nnasatvandm 211 \ avicinarakotpattisatvodharanakamandm ipsitam \ sivama • ngalyasreyasa 
nairanjanapadaphalampraptobhavantiti || 5? || 


21 Note that the two existing transcripts of this colophon substantially disagree at this point. 
Shastri (1928, 721) reads sripancakramayam instead of sriyambukramdydm, while Petech 1984, 
38, reads sriyambukramdydm sripancakramayam, thus de facto adding one word to the text of 
the colophon. 

22 Both Shastri 1928 and Petech 1984 read rajakaradadhara 0 . 

23 Petech’s transcription stops here, dropping the word sivadharma. 

24 This compound is incorrectly given in Shastri as atitanagatapratyasanna 0 . 
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The manuscript had thus been ‘copied in the year [NS] 156, on the twelfth [lunar 
day] of the bright [fortnight] of the [month] Sravana, during the victorious reign 
of the supreme lord, paramount king, highest sovereign, the glorious Laksmika- 
madeva, by Ratnasimha, son of a respectable family, a resident of the glorious 
Taittiriya school. The book of the Sivadharma has been commissioned (read: 
karanlyam ) by the prince (read: rajaka°) Gadadharasimha, who resides along the 
western road (read: pascimarathyaya< m> nivasina )The date is verified by Pe- 
tech as July 6, 1036 CE. 25 The remaining text of the colophon gives further geo¬ 
graphical details, in a syntactically and morphologically irregular Sanskrit, while 
also dwelling on the motives that prompted the production of this manuscript, 
namely the accumulation of merit, through which the sponsor wishes to benefit 
all creatures, including those that lived in the past, those that would be born in 
the future, and those that existed at the present time. The production of this man¬ 
uscript was moreover urged by a desire to save those who are born in the avicina 
hell: ‘thanks to the highest good, which is Siva’s favour, they earn the fruit of the 
immersion in the [river] Nairanjana’. Parallel to many of the Buddhist manu¬ 
scripts that are extant from this historical period, and some of the Sivadharma 
manuscripts, 26 the final colophon thus emphasizes the apotropaic and salvific 
agency of the manuscript, which helps to channel the grace of the God towards 
all living beings. 

The function of transmitting texts was thus enhanced by the specific powers 
attributed to this manuscript by those who sponsored its production and possibly 
made use of it. Given the widespread dissemination of the manuscripts of the 
Sivadharma corpus, and their popularity especially in medieval Nepal, it is re¬ 
markable that one of the earliest specimens—the earliest one whose date we can 
ascertain—comes with an explicit declaration of the meritorious functions at¬ 
tributed to its production, which could be one of the main factors accelerating the 
copying of a high number of Sivadharma manuscripts in this and the following 


25 Petech 1984, 38. 

26 A colophon expressly mentioning the attainment of merit, for the sponsor or the sponsor’s 
family, as a reason for the production of the manuscript, is found in Nf , dated 1201 CE (see De 
Simini 2016b, 255-256, and 2017, § 3). A further manuscript, Nii, dated 1170 CE, contains a short 
panegyric of the king Rudradeva in the colophon, suggesting that he might have sponsored the 
production of the manuscript and been the person who would benefit from it (De Simini 2016b, 
256-260, and De Simini 2016c). On the wooden cover of an unspecified Sivadharma manuscript 
of the 12 th century, Pal (1978, 123, fig. 52) discerns a portrait of a royal couple, who could be the 
sponsors supporting the production of this particular manuscript. On the production of manu¬ 
scripts for cultic and propitiatory purposes, both in Saiva and in Buddhist sources, see De Simini 
2016a. 
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centuries. At the same time, this colophon exhibits another of the features that 
would firmly characterize the transmission of the Sivadharma in Nepal, namely 
its association with monarchical power. King Laksmikamadeva is praised in the 
colophon of G 4077 with his full royal title, and the same will happen with future 
monarchs of Saiva faith, such as Rudradeva, Gunakamadeva and Arimalladeva, 
all of whom are praised in various manuscripts of the Sivadharma corpus. 27 The 
importance attributed to the manuscript as a salvific tool for the donor and all 
living beings is probably what justified the production of the two richly decorated 
wooden covers which, following a trend that is typical of the covers of the 
Sivadharma manuscripts, display several scenes of linga worship (Fig. 1). 

Unfortunately, the colophon of G 4077, which makes reference to the ‘manu¬ 
script of the Sivadharma’ as a single unit, does not specify how many smaller parts 
this unit was composed of, leaving room for doubt as to whether Lalitavistara 9, 
whose extant folios follow the colophon, was in fact originally included in the 
manuscript. This doubt is reinforced by the unlikely circumstance that the same 
manuscript would transmit two works with the same title, one after the other, at 
least judging from the order in which the works comprising G 4077 have been 
transmitted and preserved. At the same time, the block containing Lalitavistara 9 
is by all means identical to those transmitting all the other works, thus pointing 
to the unity of production of the parts that form this manuscript. This suggests 
that Lalitavistara 9 was produced at the same time, possibly by the same hand, 
as the other works constituting the corpus, but does not imply that it was actually 
meant to be included in the manuscript right from the start. The almost complete 
absence of folio numbers, and the use of a non-continuous foliation, contribute 
to making it very hard, if not impossible, to establish beyond a doubt the actual 
composition of G 4077 solely on the basis of its codicological features, especially 
as far as Lalitavitara 9 is concerned. Only a study of the two controversial works 
could help us understand whether it is possible that just one of them had been 
conceived of as part of the Sivadharma corpus by those who compiled this man¬ 
uscript, and why both of them were ultimately rejected by later tradition. 

The relevant information found in the existing catalogue is indeed rather sus¬ 
picious. Concerning Lalitavistara 8, Shastri transcribes 18 final rubrics of as many 
chapters, ranging from 1 to 23; the missing rubrics correspond to chapter 3 and to 
chapters 6 to 10. The final chapter of the work, the one immediately followed by 
the dated colophon referring to the whole manuscript, is numbered 23. However, 
this number is not coherent with the sequence of the extant chapters reported by 
Shastri, as this alleged chapter 23 is preceded by another chapter 23. Therefore, 


27 See De Simini 2016b, 268-272. 
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either the final chapter of the work does not correspond to chapter 23, or it must 
belong to a different work. This question is crucial because, as we have just 
pointed out, it is the colophon immediately following the final chapter that con¬ 
tains both the date and the information concerning the ruling king and the spon¬ 
sorship of the manuscript. Thus, by resolving the discrepency pertaining to the 
sequence and numeration of the chapters of Lalitavistara 8 we will be able to 
safely interpret the information contained in the final general colophon. Before 
shifting our attention to the information that Shastri gives for Lalitavistara 9, we 
must observe that all the rubrics of Lalitavistara 8 attribute titles to their chapters. 
This does not happen regularly with the works of the corpus composed after the 
Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara. The Umamahesvarasamvada, for in¬ 
stance, only gives titles to its chapters in very few cases. We may take the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada as an example, since this work is evoked in the rubric of the final 
chapter of the Lalitavistara, the supposed chapter 23, in which the work is actu¬ 
ally called Lalitavistara Umamahesvarottarottarasamvada (Fig. 2): 

[exp. 26 Bl5] || Q || iti lalitavistare umamahesvara uttarottara • samvade jandrddanap[r]adu- 

rbhavavikhyapano namadhyayah trayoviiisatimo 28 parisamaptam iti || Q || • 

The other rubrics, in contrast, always refer to the text simply as Lalitavistara. This 
might sound like one more reason to believe that the final colophon does not be¬ 
long here—the title of the work is different, and the chapter number does not make 
sense in the order —but if we look closely, we will notice that the mention of the 
dialogue between Uma and Mahesvara is in fact less random than it appears. To 
start with, this rubric calls the work an uttarottara dialogue, which could mean two 
things: firstly, that it comes after the Umottarasamvada (in turn a continuation of, 
or just a later addition to, the Umamahesvarasamvada ); and, secondly, that the 
conversation consists of a sequence of replies by the Lord to the questions asked by 
the Goddess. This is indeed the structure of all the chapters that in the preceding 
rubrics are attributed to the Lalitavistara. Moreover, if we compare the titles of the 
chapters of the Lalitavistara to those surviving for the Umamahesvarasamvada in 
the same manuscript, we can easily observe that the titles of the first and fifth chap¬ 
ters are the same for both works. There must indeed be a connection between the 
Lalitavistara and the Umamahesvarasamvada that goes beyond the simple frame 
narrative of the two works, and that may justify why the same work can sometimes 
be called Lalitavistara and at other times Uttarottarasamvada. 


28 For our emendation concerning the correct reading of this word see below. 
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Shastri presents Lalitavistara 9 as a fragmentary work, of which only ‘leaves 
marked from 28 to 38’ survive. Again, he transcribes all the extant chapter rubrics 
of this other Lalitavistara, which in this case range from 24 to 32. The numeration 
of the chapters of Lalitavistara 9 thus seem to perfectly reconnect with the one of 
Lalitavistara 8, which had stopped at 23, as if one were the extension of the other, 
or as if the two were, in fact, the same work. The latter would indeed seem the 
easiest and most intuitive way to interpret the two Lalitavistaras transmitted in 
manuscript G 4077 according to the available catalogue. In order to take this sup¬ 
position into consideration and make it our working hypothesis over the next 
pages, we need to find a solution for the double chapter 23, which so far seems to 
be the only obstacle to reading these 32 chapters in sequence as belonging to the 
same work. Luckily, the acquisition of new colour pictures has enabled us to in¬ 
spect that concluding colophon more closely, and identify one essential detail 
that allowed us to propose a solution to the issue of the repetition of chapter 23. 
For the aksaras that Shastri reads as trayovinsa° have clearly been written on 
other aksaras that appear to have been rubbed out, or which had just faded away, 
becoming less legible. Although the first layer of text is now completey covered 
by the newly inscribed aksaras, the trace of a short vertical stroke extending from 
the aksara -va- is still visible. Our hypothesis is that this stroke belongs to a pre¬ 
existing -tra-, that the current -i- has been inscribed on a preexisting -s-, and that 
the fading stroke seemingly (and wrongly) connecting what is now the long -a- 
with the syllable -vi- is nothing but the still visible trace of a former -i-which 
would indicate that the original reading here was trayastrinsati, namely 33, in¬ 
stead of trayovinsati, 23. This would solve all the contradictions in the chapter se¬ 
quence of the ‘two’ Lalitavistaras, as we could thus avoid the repetition of chapter 
23 and, at the same time, identify the final chapter of the work as chapter 33, which 
would comply perfectly with the sequence that Shastri reports for Lalitavistara 9, 
extending up to 32 (but then continuing into a new chapter). Moreover, the correc¬ 
tion of -yovi- to -yastri-, for whatever reason it happened, is palaeographically very 
easy, as it only requires closing the open left side of the aksara -tra- and connecting 
the top vertical stroke to the s- on the left. The following pictures show a detail of 
the final rubric of what we assume was chapter 33, compared to the rubric of chap¬ 
ter 31, which highlights the similarity between the two aksaras, as well as the evi¬ 
dent signs of corrections in the case of the colophon of chapter 23/33: 
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Fig. 4: Asiatic Society G 4077, exp. 26B, final colophon of chapter 33, detail: trayo(yas?)- 
vi(tr\?)nsatimo 



Fig. 5: Asiatic Society G 4077, exp. 51 A[lu, final colophon of chapter 31, detail: ekatrimsatmah 


On this basis, we could thus hypothesize that the two Lalitavistaras identified by 
Shastri in manuscript G 4077 are actually one single work in 33 chapters, which 
was titled both Lalitavistara and Umamahesvarottarottarasamvada. The codico- 
logical features of the folios belonging to the two bundles are perfectly con¬ 
sistent, just like the general structure of the text, which in both cases is designed 
as a dialogue between the Goddess and the Lord. Now that we have found a pos¬ 
sible solution for the formal contradiction concerning the presence of two chap¬ 
ters labelled 23, we can proceed to a systematic analysis of this work, which will 
allow us to confirm or reject our hypothesis on the reconstruction of the text, as 
well as clarify several aspects regarding the composition of this and other works 
of the corpus amidst the cultural context of medieval Nepal. 
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2 The Lalitavistara: An outline 

Our attempt at reconstructing the Lalitavistara on the basis of the extant folios 
preserved and catalogued as two different works has proven successful. We can 
thus confirm that the two bundles actually contain the same text, which in its 
current form only lacks the beginning, one folio belonging to chapter 2 and a folio 
or two for chapter 26. On the other hand, some of the folios that are found among 
those of the Lalitavistara must actually be discarded, since they belong to other 
works in the same manuscript, or to unidentified works that are not in this manu¬ 
script. 29 The work is thus mostly complete. As for the chapter rubrics that Shastri 
had not identified in his catalogue, we were able to find what must have been the 
final colophon of chapter 3 in the folios collected as Lalitavistara 9; the rubrics of 
chapters 6 and 7 were contiguous with the other folios of this chapter, in the bun¬ 
dle containing Lalitavistara 8. The situation is more complicated for chapters 9 
and 10, not simply because the folios with the final rubrics of these chapters are 
missing, but because this work seems to lack these chapters altogether, skipping 
from chapter 7 straight to chapter 11. We cannot account for this sudden change 
in numbering, since the beginning of chapter 11 is on the same folio as the end of 
chapter 7, and we have checked the consistency of the whole chapter so as to 
exclude the possibility that folios had gone missing. Although there are no folio 
numbers to confirm the correct arrangement of the pages, we do have extensive 
parallel passages in other works, as we will point out shortly, that have helped 
enormously in reconstructing the correct sequence of the stanzas. This number¬ 
ing is also reflected in the numbering of the chapters from now on, thus moving 
the chapter numbers up three. The work thus contains only 30 chapters, but we 
will keep referring to them with the number by which each of the chapters is iden¬ 
tified in the extant rubrics. 


29 As pointed out in the preceding paragraph, exposures 23B/24A and 24B/25A correspond to 
two of the three missing folios from the Umottarasamvada contained in the same manuscript. 
Other folios that do not belong to the Lalitavistara are a folio in Bengali script, corresponding to 
our exposure 57B/58A, as well as exposure 42A/41B. The latter contains the beginning of a Saiva 
work, and is written only on one side (corresponding to exp. 42A), the other one left blank. Shas¬ 
tri transcribes it in its entirety in his catalogue (1928, 722), rightly pointing out that this folio does 
not belong to the Lalitavistara nor, we can add, to any other work contained in the same manu¬ 
script. The script is very similar, though not exactly identical, to the one used in the Lalitavistara, 
while the material features of the leaf seem to be perfectly consistent with those of the other 
leaves of the manuscript (although, after restoration, our understanding of the material aspects 
of these pages has been deeply altered). This folio might thus belong to a manuscript that was 
copied in the same period, maybe in the same scriptorium, as our G 4077. 
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The most relevant trait emerging from the study of the contents and structure 
of the Lalitavistara is the imposing number of verses that can be identified in other 
works. More specifically, chapters 1 to 25 of the Lalitavistara parallel, in due se¬ 
quence, chapters 1 to 20 of the Umamahesvarasamvada, another work of the 
Sivadharma corpus. While we were not able to identify any parallels to Lalitavistara 
chapters 27 to 28, chapters 26 and 29 to 32 show extensive literal borrowings from 
the Anusasanaparvan, the thirteenth book of the Mahabharata. Chapter 33, con¬ 
cluding the work, has parallels to chapter 7 of the Umottarasamvada, yet another 
work of the corpus that is attested for the first time in this manuscript. The passage 
that the Lalitavistara shares with the Umottarasamvada is moreover partly featured 
in the Umamahesvarasamvada as chapter 22. Before moving on to a more in-depth 
analysis of the contents and nature of these parallels, as well as of the composi¬ 
tional techniques that this intricate textual situation seems to hint at, we should 
stress that also some passages contained in both the Lalitavistara and the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada can ultimately be traced to the Anusasanaparvan. It is not entirely 
surprising that, of all 18 books of the Mahabharata, the composers of the Lalitavi¬ 
stara and the Umamahesvarasamvada chose to draw materials exactly from the 
Anusasanaparvan, since this book contains a whole section that is presented as 
a conversation between the Lord and the Goddess. This ‘Umamahesvarasamvada 
of the Anusasanaparvan’ provides a model and functions as a source of textual 
material for the composition of the later works of the Sivadharma corpus that 
adopt the same frame-narrative and deal with identical or similar topics as their 
epic antecedent. These texts can thus be placed at the crossroad of the 
Sivadharma corpus and the Sanskrit epics; as a consequence, the activity of se¬ 
lecting, borrowing, and rearranging sources transcends the technical aspects of 
textual composition, and suggests a more complex cultural operation aimed at 
establishing the Sivadharma as part of a broader Brahmanical—not necessarily 
nor exclusively Saiva—tradition. We will come back to this point in the following 
paragraphs, after completing a first sketch of the contents of the Lalitavi¬ 
stara/Umamahesvarasamvada. Despite the textual variants emerging from the 
comparison between these chapters of the Lalitavistara with the corresponding 
sections in the current critical edition of the Anusasanaparvan, the texts are so 
close that manuscript G 4077 can in fact be counted among the earliest manu¬ 
script evidence of the circulation and transmission of the Mahabharata. 

Our work of reconstruction of the Lalitavistara has been complicated by the 
absence of folio numbers for this section, although Shastri in his catalogue still 
seems to be able to read folio numbers at least for the pages of Lalitavistara 9. 
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Nevertheless, with some patience, and thanks to the help of the parallel pas¬ 
sages, 30 we have been able to produce the following table, which illustrates the 
chapter sequence and the contents of the Lalitavistara, with reference to the fo¬ 
lios preserved for each chapter, a transcript of the extant chapter rubrics, and the 
parallel texts. We reproduce it here for the benefit of the readers, and as a device 
to foster further discussion in the coming pages. For practical reasons, we have 
used the superscript numerals 8 and 9 in order to indicate whether the chapters 
or exposures are to be found in Lalitavistara 8 or 9. We know that this makes less 
sense now that we have established that these actually form one single work, but 
nevertheless we thought that preserving some traces of the catalogue record 
might be helpful for scholars who would like to go back to the original manu¬ 
script, as well as show the reader how the text is actually distributed in the man¬ 
uscript. Note that the summaries of chapters 1 and 2 of the Lalitavistara are partly 
based on the parallel of the Umamahesvarasamvada (UMS), which helps inte¬ 
grate the contents of the Lalitavistara’ s missing folios. 


Lalitavistara 


Parallels Topic 


Chapter I s . Rubric: exp. 3A[L5i UMS 1 
|| ❖ || iti lalitavista • re catu- 
rvarnnavibhago 
namadhyayah prathamah || 

*11 

Exps. 2A-3A; incomplete. 


The first chapter opens with the description of the God 
and Goddess sitting on the Himavat mountain, where 
he conveys his teachings to her. The Goddess asks him 
aboutthe dharmas and goals pertainingto the various 
classes and types of religious practitioners: Brahmins, 
ksatriyas, vaisyas, sudras, ascetics ( tapasa ), those 
who desire initiation ( diksabhikahksin ), those who sur¬ 
vive off grain left over from the harvest ( uhchavrtti ), 
seers ( rsi ), divine sages ( devarsi ), and women. Further, 
she asks how Brahmins attain Brahmaloka. The God 
obliges and conveys his teaching, describing the vari¬ 
ous categories; however, he doesn’t explicitly address 
the diksabhikahksin northers/' and devarsi categories. 
Instead, he introduces the wandering religious mendi- 


30 We thank Anil Kumar Acharya for having produced and circulated an e-text of the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada based on the Naraharinath edition (1998). This resource has been extremely 
helpful in the process of identifying parallel passages, despite the flaws of the edition itself that, 
as we will have to point out several times throughout this article, has changed its text in several 
crucial passages as if to make it sound more Saiva-oriented. After realizing this, we double- 
checked the text of the Umamahesvarasamvada edition against the one attested in the earlier 
manuscripts. 
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Lalitavistara 


Parallels Topic 


cant [parivrajaka), who is said to attain moksa. It is no¬ 
ticeable that none of the material is specifically Saivite 
or refers to Saiva principles. Brahmaloka, an auspi¬ 
cious rebirth (in the same varna), and eternal Brahman 
seem to be the main objectives. 


Chapter 2 S ~ 9 . Rubric: exp. UMS 2 
AA[lu 11 Q |[ iti lalitavistare du- 
ritabhedavibhago 
namodhyaya dvitiya • h || *1*11 

Exps. 3A, 55B, 54B, 

55A, 3B, 4A; incomplete. 


This chapter is dedicated to the fate of those who 
do bad deeds, namely those who injure ( himsaka ), 
steal (paradravyaharin ), behave badly in romantic 
matters ( kamamithyopacarin ), slander {durbhasin), 
are overcome with envy ( matsarapahata ), neglect 
their service to others ( asusrusakarin ), are affected 
by pride ( manahata ) and those who have made mi¬ 
nor mistakes ( atpaparadhakrt ). 


Chapter 3 8 ' 9 . Rubric: exps. UMS 3.1- 
54A[l5]-5B[li] || ❖ || iti 43 

lalitavistare susrusa [sali] + + 

+... ga namadhyaya trtlyah || 

QII 

Exps. 4A, 53B-54A, 5B; com¬ 
plete. 


In contrast to the preceding chapter, this section 
talks about meritorious actions that lead to spiritual 
gains: not hurting others ( ahimsaka ), behaving in ac¬ 
cordance with the norms ( nyayavrttin ), always telling 
the truth ( satyavadin ), abstaining from drinking alco¬ 
hol ( madyapanavivarjita ), serving the Guru 
( gurususrusaka ), and not stealing ( anasteya ). It is 
noteworthy that the rewards are again not particu¬ 
larly connected to Saivite goals, but rather contain 
generic prescriptions for reaching heaven and enjoy¬ 
ing an auspicious rebirth once one’s merit in heaven 
is exhausted. 


Chapter 4 8-9 . Rubric: 
exp. 7A[L4i || ❖ || iti lalitavista¬ 
re dhyanadharanadhyayaca- 
turthah [L 5] || Q || 

Exps. 5B-7A; complete. 


UMS The chapter begins with general remarks praising 
3.43-56 + virtues, in particularemphasizingthe importance of 
chapter 4 ahimsa, which is said to confer eternal Brahman. 

The following stanzas contain a phatasruti, praising 
the merits of hearing and reciting the scripture’s 
teaching, here even referred to as the secret sastra 
(sastram rahasyarri). Note that in the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada, this portion, 3.43-56, forms the end of 
chapter 3. 

Hereafter follows a discourse on the topic of medi¬ 
tation ( dhyana ). The Goddess asks about what is 
prescribed for those who have committed bad 
deeds or not performed religious activities such as 
austerities or sraddha rituals. The God’s answer is 
that meditation has the power to remove all bad 
deeds, so that at death they are freed of them and 
attain heaven, just as those who have carried out 
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Lalitavistara 


Parallels Topic 


good deeds. After that, the Goddess wishes to know 
the procedure for meditation and what kinds of 
meditation there are, upon which the God essen¬ 
tially teaches her two kinds. Of these, the first is re¬ 
ferred to as adhyatman and vaisnava, which has the 
power to open the doors to liberation (for a descrip¬ 
tion of the procedure, see § 3). The second one is a 
meditation that has to be performed in secluded 
places. There follows a description of the samsara, 
possibly being the object of meditation (see also 
chapter 30, which contains the same procedure). 
Referring to this, the text stresses both the possi¬ 
bility of achieving liberation from samsara and the 
attainment of the brahmaloka. 


Chapter 5 s . Rubric: exp. 8 A[lh UMS 5 
11 Q 11 iti lalitavistare tlrthaya- 
tradhya • ya pancamah || Q || 

Exps. 7A-8A; complete. 


The fifth chapter starts by praising the merit of sa¬ 
cred sites ( tTrtha ) and lists various sacred places, 
including standard locations such as Prayaga and 
Kanakhala, as well as a long list of holy rivers, fea¬ 
turing also those specific to the Kathmandu Valley, 
such as the VagmatT. Then follows a short descrip¬ 
tion of the procedure of bathing and meditation at 
the sacred water sites and their purificatory quali¬ 
ties. At the same time, offerings (//yd), austerities 
(tapas ), fasts and observances ( sopavasavrata ) are 
also given as options. The God also teaches about 
the possibility to attain the supreme siddhi through 
constant meditation on him, as well as the eventual 
attainment of liberation ( moksa ), described as the 
supreme state pertainingto Siva ( saivarnpararnpa- 
dam). The chapter closes on a cosmological note, 
describing how everything is emitted by the tiriga 
and reabsorbed by Visnu. 


Chapter 6 s . Rubric: exp. 9A[ui UMS 6; 

|| Q || iti lalitavistare ekaika- AP, ap- 
dharma • vibhago pendixno. 
namodhyaya sasthamah || Q 15, lines 
|| 779-803 


Exps. 8A, 9A; complete. 


This chapter deals with various topics. At the begin¬ 
ning, the God condemns any form of slandering, par¬ 
ticular of Brahmins, as well as egotism, ail of which 
leads to hell. He also makes the point that his devo¬ 
tees should not slander visnubhaktas. At the same 
time, it is stated that those who are of a singular de¬ 
votion attain particular merits and reach heaven even 
if they have carried out bad deeds. Then follows a dis¬ 
course on the importance of catering to guests, par¬ 
ticularly when they arrive in some unfortunate condi¬ 
tion, such as afflicted by hunger or thirst. A large part 
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then revolves around the obligation to take care of 
post-mortuary procedures should a guest die, re¬ 
gardless of his social background. Then follows a dis¬ 
course on the merit of giving and the importance of 
doing so with a happy mind. This leads to a long list 
of different meritorious categories, such as the gift of 
land, the adherence to truth, and respect for one’s 
parents, eventually arriving at the praise of the 
grhasrama, stating that, of all the asramas, it is the 
best. This gives rise to the God’s announcement that 
he shall teach about the merits of the grhasrama. 


Chapter 7 s . Rubric: exp. 

1 0A[ L i] || Q || iti lalitavistare 
bhumKD ddnagrhdsramo 
varttanodhyaya saptam |L 2 ] || 

Qll 

Exps. 9A, 8B, 10A; complete. 

orvirtuous cnaracierisncs ana aeeas, sucn as non-vi¬ 
olence, giving, feeding cows and certain processes of 
bodily purification. The chapter also includes a sec¬ 
tion on abstinence on certain occasions. The final 
section revolves around declaring the grhasrama to 
be the foundation for all living beings and the entire 
system. 


UMS 7; Picking up from the previous chapter, the Goddess 
AP, ap- asks the God about the conduct, observances and 
pendix no. rules of the householder. He first commends obedi- 
15, lines ence to one’s parents and family and praises the im- 
803-855 portance of worshipping one’s ancestors. Then the 
Goddess asks what is prescribed to those who have 
no parents or a re widows. The God answers with a list 




Chapter 11 s . Rubric: exp. UMS 8 
10B[L2] || Q || iti lalita • vistare 
kaliyugavarnnano 
namadhyayaikadasamah || Q 

II 


Exps. 10A, 9B, 11 A, 10B; 
complete. 

Chapter 12 s . Rubric: exp. UMS 9 
1 2 A[l 3 ] || Q || iti lalitavistare 
yugantani<x>desodhyaya 
dvadasamah || Q || 

Exps. 10B, 11B-12A; complete. 


This chapter describes the inadequate behaviour 
that constitutes defects of the cosmic age and the de¬ 
cline of dharma. The Goddess wants to know how the 
kaliyuga comes about and what happens once the 
cosmic cycle reaches this point. In reply, the God al¬ 
ludes to the Mahabharata war and further describes 
the conditions of the kaliyuga. 


The ninth chapter continues the topic of the kaliyuga 
and describes various faults of that age (yugadosa ), 
which include the terrible behaviour of people as 
dharma declines. Much of the chapter also revolves 
around the various inauspicious signs that will fore¬ 
bode the end of th eyuga, with the constellations col¬ 
lapsing, kings raging war and various unsettling nat¬ 
ural phenomena such as huge, dark, thundering 
clouds approaching and forest animals entering the 
city. 
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Chapter 13 s . Rubric: exp. 
13 A[l4] || Q || iti lalitavistare 
yugantadilaksano 
namadhyaya tra • 
yodasamah || || 

Exps. 12A, 25B-26A, 13A; 
complete. 


Chapter 14 s . Rubric: exp. 
14A[L3i || ❖ || iti lalita • vistare 
mrtyuvahcano namadhyaya 
caturdasamah || •£* || 

Exps. 13A, 12B, 14A; com¬ 
plete. 


UMS 10 The Goddess asks how it is possible that some men 
and women, as the corruption of time (yugadosa ) 
progresses, can lose their sense of shame ( luptala- 
jja). The God replies that, in this most unfavourable 
of aeons, the world works the other way around: old 
people are under the influence of the youth, while 
the young and inexperienced are consulted as 
teachers. Thus, during the kaliyuga, even vile, 
old men long for young wives, just as old women 
wish for young husbands. However, in this kali¬ 
yuga, ail those who respect dharma, even just a lit¬ 
tle, will gain enormous fruits, like becoming 
wealthy, rightful people, generous and hospitable. 
Then, after practising tapas for a hundred years, 
men will return to the krtayuga. At the end of the 
yuga there is general, widespread corruption: med¬ 
icines and alchemic preparations lose their powers, 
so that people become weaker, and old age, ail¬ 
ments and death start spreading. The hetero¬ 
dox rise to prominence, and they teach their way to 
liberation as if they were teachers, and live in mon¬ 
asteries. However, the offerings made to them are 
fruitless due to the faults of the recipients ( patra- 
dosa). The God remarks that, for this reason, one 
should always donate to the proper, orthodox recip¬ 
ients, whose conduct will quickly lead to emancipa¬ 
tion, and who alone are worthy of devotion. On the 
contrary, the heterodox will lead to the corruption 
of dharma and the confusion of varnas ( varna- 
samkara). Prompted by a question of the Goddess, 
the God explains which actions are appropriate for 
each varna, and which ones are not. 

UMS 11 The topic of this chapter is the origin of the jlva, how 
it enters the womb and develops into an embryo, 
then a body, and so on. After replying to this request 
from the Goddess by explaining the process of con¬ 
ception, growth and birth, the God—here genericaily 
called Devadeva, which in chapter 24/19 is a syno¬ 
nym for Visnu—shifts the focus of the conversation to 
the inevitability of death, listing the possible causes 
and circumstances for somebody’s passing. At the 
end of the chapter, the God remarks that the destiny 
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Chapter 15 s . Rubric: exp. UMS 
14B[L2]: || Q || iti lalitavistare 12.1-31 
rasa • yanani<r>deso 
namadhyaya pahcadasamah 

II QII 

Exps: 14A, 13B, 14B; com¬ 
plete. 


igati) of the jivas in the realm of transmigration is 
caused by the fruits of their actions 

The first question of the Goddess concerns the pur¬ 
poses of appeasementspells, medicines, herbs and 
mantras, provided that the course and length of 
one’s life is entirely determined by their previous 
actions. The God replies that there are thousands of 
remedies and spells, and the gods are pleased by 
the doctors who manage to apply the right remedy 
to extend a patient’s life. But ali these remedies, 
like herbs, benedictions and appeasement spells, 
can also make one perish, as it is the karman that is 
ultimately responsible for the ailments of the body 
and, thus, for the length of the lives of humans and 
animals. After this, the Goddess asks about those 
who practice alchemy ( rasayanika ). The God 
praises the proper use of the ‘divine rasayanas ’: if 
one is protected by these remedies, he will have a 
long life even if he eats unproper food or drinks poi¬ 
son. 


Chapter 16 s . Rubric: exp. UMS The Goddess now asks about the topic of untimely 

15A[lu || Q || iti lalitavistare 12.32-42 death ( akalamrtyu ). The God answers that time is 

kalavahcano namadhyaya impartial towards everybody; nobody is dear or des- 

sastyadasamah || Q || picabie to kata. Therefore, once their time has 

elapsed, it is not possible for a person to live any 
Exp. 14B; complete. longer. Death is thus ‘untimely’ ( a-kala ) for ail living 

beings. 

UMS 13 Chapter 17/13 starts with a request by the Goddess 
to learn the ways of obtaining a long life; the God 
replies that this can only happen by the grace of 
God or of the rsis, while contemplation of the Lord 
will grant immortality. The discussion then moves 
on to the nature and origin of time—which ulti¬ 
mately derives from Mahesvara—the cycles of crea¬ 
tion and reabsorption of the universe, as well as the 
destiny of human beings after death. The mention 
of Yama’s servants, who lead the souls to the after¬ 
life, and Citragupta, who will judge them, provides 
the title for this whole chapter of the Lalitavistara. 

Chapter 18 s . Rubric: exp. UMS 14 The chapter is dedicated to explaining the origins of 
17A[L5i iti lalitavistare various celestial and demonic beings: yaksas, 

yathestahgabhutavi[uBi.i]dhi kimnaras, gandharvas, pisacas, nagas, raksasas 


Chapter 17 s . Rubric: exp. 
16A[L4i || Q || iti lalitavistare 
citraguptavyakhyano 
namadhyaya saptadasamo • 
dhyayah || | 

Exps. 15A, 16A; complete. 
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namadhyaya astadasamah || and ganesvaras. The original question of the God- 

Q || dess had stressed the richness of these figures, 

asking by means of which actions they ended up be- 
Exps. 16A, 15B, 16B-17A; ingborn rich and prosperous, 

complete. 

Chapter 19 s . Rubric: exp. UMS The first stanzas of chapter 19/15 deal with the or- 
17B[L5i || Q || iti lalitavistare 15.1-15 igins of lion-men ( narasimhas ), who dwell in the 
narasinhadivavarnna mountains and other remote places. 

namadhyaya: [exp.isALiim e- 
konavimsatimah || Q|| 


Exps. 17A-17B; complete. 


Chapter 20 s . Rubric: exp. 
19B[L3i || Q || iti lalitavistare 
nirayarnnavavahcano 
namadhyaya [L 4 i vinsatimah || 

QII 

Exps. 18A-19B; complete. 


UMS In this section the God, prompted by a question of 
15.16-97 the Goddess, describes the eight hells {avid, rau- 
rava, kalasutra, kumbhipaka, yamalaparvatau, 
kutasalmalivrksa, asipattravana, maharaurava), 
specifying who are the sinners who head to each of 
them after death, and what happens to them once 
their sin is redeemed. 


Chapter 21 s . Rubric: exp. 
20 B[lu || Q || iti lalitaiL 2 ivistare 
sraddhavidhinamadhyayam 
ekavimsatimo dhyayah |j Q || 

Exps. 19B-20B; complete. 


Chapter 22 s . Rubric: exp. 
21B[L 3 i || 0 || iti lalitavista • re 
svapnottaranirdeso dhyaya 
dvavihsatimah || Q || 

Exps. 20B-21A, 22A, 21B; 
complete. 


UMS 16 The Goddess asks how the sinners, after burning in 
hell, can again perform good actions, and how one 
manages to save their ancestors. The God’s reply is 
that one can save his or her own ancestors by do¬ 
nating certain gifts to the Brahmins or to the Lord, 
by the performance of bhakti, which includes ritual 
gifting, as well as by the performance of sraddha 
ceremonies in Kuruksetra, Prayaga and in the resi¬ 
dences of Rudra (16.13). The following verses are 
devoted to detailing the performance of the 
sraddhas, while the chapter concludes with a 
praise of the weli-behaved brahmacarin. 

UMS 17 The Goddess wants to hear about the good actions 
that allow people not to go to heil, but rather to 
move towards an auspicious destiny after death, 
and what these auspicious destinies are in the first 
place. The God first lists the rightful behaviours; the 
discussion then moves on to the impurity of a house 
in which somebody has died at night. The Goddess 
further asks about the phenomenology of dreams, 
to which the God replies that it is the mind ( manas) 
that moves places while dreaming, as the jiva stays 
and protects the body. The following stanzas are 
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Chapter 23 s . Rubric: exp. UMS 18 
23 A[l3] || Q || itilalitavistare 
pahcavedaprasamso 
namadhyaya trayovihsati- 
mah || Q || 

Exps. 21B, 22B-23A; com¬ 
plete. 


Chapter 24 s-9 . Rubric: exp. UMS 19 
43A 9 (ui || Q || iti lalitavistare 
trai • gunyavarnnano 
namadhyaya caturvimsatimo 
dhyayah || Q || 

Exps. 23A, 42B-43A; com¬ 
plete. 


Chapter 25 9 . Rubric: exp. Vaisnava- 
44A[lu || iti lalitavistare santi- dharma- 
dhyane pitaram tu sastra 
prasambho namadhyaya (AsP, ap- 
pahcavimsatimah || • || Q || pendix no. 

4, lines 

Exps. 43A-44A; complete. 1688- 

1717); 
UMS 20 

Chapter 26 9 . Rubric: exp. AP, ap- 
45A[L3i || Q || iti lalitavistare pendix no. 

15, lines 


devoted to the topic of inauspicious dreams 
( duhsvapna ). 

Chapter 18 is a praise of the Mahabharata as the 
utmost scripture and source of all knowledge. The 
Mahabharata, the fifth Veda, has been created for 
the benefit of the sudra s; the constant recitation of 
this text will allow them to be reborn either as Brah¬ 
mins or as kings on earth after spending time in 
brahmaloka. As this scripture is worthy of worship 
and meditation, sudras become worthy of worship 
as well. 

The Goddess asks how it is possible to satisfy 
Visnu, the rsis and Vyasa. This question is not an¬ 
swered by Mahesvara, but by Visnu, with a brief in¬ 
terruption by Dharma. Visnu says that he is upset 
about any offence caused to the Brahmins, while on 
the contrary, what pleases him are acts of devotion 
towards Brahmins, as well as towards himself and 
his own avataras, of which Vamana and Varaha are 
expressly mentioned. The knowledge that has been 
imparted by Vyasa is celebrated as the utmost 
Veda, capable of destroying the sins of those who 
recite it and meditate upon it. Actions are classified 
into different groups based on theircapacityto lead 
to different ultramundane realms. Towards the end 
of the chapter, Visnu briefly illustrates the doctrine 
of the two paths of transmigration: the path of the 
ancestors ( pitryana ), associated with the moon, 
and the path of the gods ( devayana ), associated 
with the sun. 

This brief chapter contains a list of the corporal 
faults ( vrsala ) of the different varnas, that are 6 for 
the Brahmins, 7 for the ksatriyas, 8 for the vaisyas, 
and 25 for the sudra s. This is followed by a eulogy 
of the Brahmins, whose faith and devotion satisfy 
their parents and ancestors, as well as the gods. 
The chapter ends by stating that ali the various se¬ 
cret teachings have now been revealed. 


The first passage preserved on exp. 44A parallels 
much ofthe beginningof Mahesvara’s speech in the 
Mahabharata about the kingand hunting, stressing 
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mr^gavyddhapasubandha- lines 

vidhi namadhyaya sa- 1268- 

dvimsatimah || Q || 1281; 

1251;and 

Exps. 44A, 45A; incomplete. 1253 


Chapter 27 9 . Rubric: exp. No paral- 
46 A[l2] || Q || iti lalitavistare • lels identi- 
saptavimsatimo dhyayah || Q tied 

II 


Exp. 45A, 44B, 45B, 46A, 
complete. 


Chapter 28 9 . Rubric: exp. No paral- 
48A[lu || Q || iti lalitavistare lels identi- 
sakhopasakhadhyaya tied 

astavimsatimah || || 

Exp. 46A, 46B, 47A, 48A, 
complete? 


Chapter 29 9 . Rubric: exp. UMS4.1- 
48B[L3i || Q || iti lalitavistare 31 
vaisnavayogo prathamanam 
adhyayam ekonatrimsatmah 

IIQII 

Exps. 48A, 47B, 48B; com¬ 
plete. 


that in this case no sin is incurred and the deer go 
to heaven if killed by the king. The last stanzas of 
chapter 26 preserved on 45A may contain verses 
concerning rajadharma. The very first preserved 
stanza uses a common idiom to express the merit 
one attains from listening to some recitation with 
devotion, which suggests that the previous context 
is that of recitation and listening to some work. 
Then follow some verses on the rajadharma, and 
how important it is that the king guards his subjects 
and worships Brahmins who keep up their duties. It 
is stressed that only if he keeps up his svadharma 
will all the subjects in his kingdom follow his good 
conduct. 

This chapter is dedicated to the question of animal 
sacrifice and the eating of meat, especially during 
the sacrifice for the ancestors, which is the only 
context in which eating meat appears acceptable. 
Even though not direct parallels could be estab¬ 
lished so far, note that this topic also features in the 
AP, even though in a section which contains a dia¬ 
logue of Yudhisthira and BhTsma rather than in the 
Umamahesvarasamvada section. 

This chapter is dedicated to descriptions of the fate 
of those who killed cows, Brahmins and women, or 
took the property of Brahmins and women etc. Their 
fate includes heil, but also a range of terrible re¬ 
births, which the chapter expounds upon. Note that 
the title of the rubric is puzzling, especially as it is 
the same as given to Sivadharmasastra chapter 12, 
but is of different content. 

The Goddess asks what is the best religious con¬ 
duct ( vrata ) to assure the destruction of sins. She 
mentions a few ( tapas, carana, dana and ahyayana, 
but also ahimsa, satyavakya and gurususrusana ); 
the God replies that of ail the vratas, the best one is 
dhyana, which has no equal on earth. In his long 
praise of dhyana, the God stresses its role as a re¬ 
mover of all sins and as a practice conducive to 
heaven. After this, the Goddess asks for more de¬ 
tails on how to practice this dhyana, to which the 
God replies by detailing what the text calls both 
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Chapter 30 9 . Rubric: exp. UMS 

50A[l3] || Q || iti lalitavistare 4.32-39; 
trikaranaya • jnddhikaro AP 132.1- 
namadhydya trimsatmah || Q 29 


Exps. 48B-50A; complete. 


Chapter 31 9 . Rubric: exp. 

AP 

51 A[lu iti lalitavistare catu- 

131.40- 

rmukhapinakatri- 

47, 

netradhyayam ekatrimsa- 

127.51, 

tmah || Q || • 

128.1-12 

Exps. 50A-50B; complete. 



Chapter 32 9 . No extant ru- AP appen- 
bric. dixl5, 

lines 

Exps. 51A-52A; complete. 4.325-27 


dhyanayoga and vaisnavayoga (see the contents of 
chapter 4, as the two texts are identical). 

The God now describes a second type of meditation, 
that of the vanastha, who, in a secluded place, 
should meditate upon samsara and his personal ex¬ 
periences with it, both the positive and the negative 
ones. One should meditate on transmigration as be¬ 
ing an ocean of greed, ignorance and fear. As the 
God announces that he will now expound on the 
third type of meditation, the Goddess asks him to 
explain how one can be freed from the bonds that 
are created by actions, mind and words. The God re¬ 
plies to this question by listing, in due order, the 
rightful behaviours, as well as the correct uses of 
speech and thought that will lead men to heaven. 

The Goddess asks about the purpose of the God’s 
third eye on his forehead, and why the big moun¬ 
tain—presumably Mount Kailasa, where Siva and 
the Goddess reside and have their conversations— 
burnt down and was then restored to its natural 
condition. The God expounds on the powers of his 
third eye, then recounts that the mountain had been 
destroyed by the heat that emanated from his third 
eye, only to be restored by Siva for the sake of the 
Goddess. The reference to the four faces (of the 
mountain) also occurs in the title of this short chap¬ 
ter, and allows a comparison with the four-faced 
liiiga. However, following a further question of the 
Goddess, the Lord narrates the story of Tilottama, 
and how he developed his four faces in order to look 
at her from all directions. The Goddess then asks 
why he chose the bull as his mount, and Siva replies 
that his bull is a calf of the cow SurabhT, donated to 
him by Brahma. 

The Goddess asks the Lord about the ways in which 
devotees can please him. The God replies first by 
mentioning offerings of food ( naivedya ), as well as 
of mantras and different incenses, and then by pro¬ 
claiming a stotra to Harihara. Following this, the 
Goddess asks for more details about the practice of 
fasting ( vratopavasa ). The God first explains to her 
the offerings to make on the eighth and fourteenth 
days of each fortnight, those associated with ritual 
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Chapter 33. 9-8 Rubric: exp. US 7; 
26 Bls: iti lalitavistare UMS 22 

umamahesvara uttarottara • 
samvade jandrddanap[t]ddu- 
rbhdvavikhyapano nama- 
dhyayah trayastrihsatimo 
parisamaptam iti || Q || • 

Exps. 53B-54A, 26B; com¬ 
plete. 


fasting. In the second part of his reply, the Lord 
praises the worship of cows as the mothers of all 
beings, as well as the supreme purifiers and the 
sources of yajria. Their cult is associated with that 
of the Brahmins. The next topic brought up by the 
God is that of the gift of the cows. 

The Goddess asks the reason for her existence as 
STta. The God explains that STta existed in order for 
Ravana to be killed by a Vanara, thus fulfilling the 
curse that Nandi had placed on him. After this, the 
Goddess asks who Rama and his father were, as well 
as who the most eminent of the Vanaras were. The 
God tells the story of the birth of Rama, alongwith his 
brothers Laksmana, Satrughna and Bharata. In order 
to kill Ravana for having kidnapped STta, they were 
joined by the most powerful of the Vanaras, like Vali, 
SugrTva and Hanuman. When the Goddess asks why 
there was a need for a human being (such as Rama), 
if Visnu is the Lord of the world, the God replies by 
narratingthe storyofthe birth ofVisnu asjanarddana 
following the curse put on the rsi Bhrgu, as well as 
the story of Visnu’s ten avataras. 


3 Patterns of texts and devotion 

The table on the preceding pages shows that the parallels between the Lalitavi¬ 
stara and the Umamahesvarasamvada are extensive, and in fact concern the vast 
majority of the stanzas of those Lalitavistara chapters for which it was possible to 
establish a direct equivalent. These parallels are literal, although the Umamahe¬ 
svarasamvada systematically adds stanzas that are not present in the Lalitavi¬ 
stara, while the latter shows variant readings that do not belong to the tradition 
of the Umamahesvarasamvada. The nature of these parallels is crucial to the un¬ 
derstanding of the reciprocal connections between the two works, and between 
them both and the Anusasanaparvan of the Mahabharata. At the same time, 
along with the differences and inconsistencies that occur between these sources, 
the textual connections account for the specific cultural aims that the authors 
and redactors of these texts seemed to have, and give us clues as to how the com¬ 
position of these texts might have proceeded. 
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By way of example, consider the incipit of Lalitavistara chapter 17—a chapter 
on the possibility of obtaining a long life, the nature of time and what happens 
when a person dies—which is transcribed below. This chapter is parallel to 
Umamahesvarasamvada 13. We have compared the text of Lalitavistara 17 with 
that of the corresponding chapter in the Umamahesvarasamvada transcribed 
from the same manuscript; in this case, we have also collated the text against the 
evidence of other early manuscripts of the Umamahesvarasamvada, namely N 2 K a 
(fol. 181r [L L2-4]) and N a2 (fol. 19v[ll2-5]), whose variants are reported in the footnotes. 
The text of the Lalitavistara, in this and in the following transcriptions, is based 
on a diplomatic edition of manuscript G 4077. We have not corrected the text as 
far as orthographical and grammatical inconsistencies are concerned, but have 
tried to make it more readable by silently reintroducing the correct sibilants (as 
the three varieties are often confused), replacing homorganic nasals with 
anusvaras, and by reintroducing the missing anusvaras and visargas, marked in 
angle brackets. The peculiar arrangement of the lines, here and in the other tables 
included in this article, is due to the attempt to place parallel stanzas at the same 
level: 


Lalitavistara chapter 17 


Umamahesvarasamvada chapter 13 (G 4077) 


Exp. 1 5 A [L i] 

|| devy uvaca || 

garbhasambhavamanasya yathapurvakrtena 
vaih | karmapratyayiko hy ayur alpadlrghas ca 
dehinah || LV 17.1 

alpayuso • naro yas tu nirvanenaiva nirmite | 
srotum icchami dlrghayu<h> katharn bhuyo 
bhavisyati || LV 17.2 

bhaga\i2]Van uvaca || 


Exp. 20 A[l5] 

api calpayusa Iwscid bhaved dTrghayuso narah 

1 31 

garbhasambhavamdi 22 \.i]<nas\/a 
yatharpurvakrtena vai \ karmapratyayikam 32 by 
ayur alpadlrghas ca dehinam || UMS 13.1 

alpayuso naro • yas tu nirmanenaiva 33 nirmite \ 
srotum icchami dirghayuh katha<m> bhuyo 
bhavisyati || UMS 13.2 

deva uvaca || 34 


31 Nf s , like the Lalitavistara, drops these two padas and starts the chapter with: devy uvaca || 
garbha 0 . Ng Z , on the other hand, is analogous to G 4077, except that it does not drop the reference 
to the Goddess: devy uvaca || api calpayusa kascid bhaved dirghayuso narah |. 

32 pratyaika Ni) 8 

33 nirmanyam yoga Nf a 

34 mahesvara uvaca Ni) s , devadeva N 82 
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Lalitavistara chapter 17 


Umamahesvarasamvada chapter 13 (G 4077) 


sruyata<m> karmana yena tatha dlrghayuso 
narah \ dirghayusatva<m> prapnoti • naranari 
yasasvini || LV 17.3 

yasya brahmavaran dadyad indrognivaruno 
yamah \ trailokyadhipativisnu<r> rsayas ca ta- 
po • dhanah || LV 17.3 

tesam varaprasadena yatha dlrghayuso 
narah \ atmabhavena mam pasye< n> na^ri 
va yadi va narah \ LV 17.4 


devy uvaca || 


sruyatam karmana • kena 35 yatha dlrghayuso 
narah | dlrghayusatvam prapnoti naro nari 36 ya¬ 
sasvini || UMS 13.3 

yasya [L 2 ] brahmavaran dadyad indrognir 37 var- 
uno yamah \ trailokyadhipatir visnur rsayah ca 
tapodhanah || UMS 13.4 

tesam varapradadena 3S yatha dlrghayuso narah 
| anyatha tan na pasyami yas tu Iwlam vyatikra- 
met || 39 UMS 13.5 atmabha • vena mam pasyen 
nan va yadi va narah \ 

anudhya yo ca 40 mam devi bhavanti 41 hyajara- 
marah ' 12 1| UMS 13.6 

de[L 3 ivy uvaca || 


sakalo danavo devo gandharva<h> ragaraksa- kah t3 kalo danavo devo gandharvo 44 ragaraksa- 
sa< h> | pi • saca kinnaro vathah krtakalasya sah \ pisdcd 115 kinnaro vatha • krtah kalasya sa- 
sambhavam || LV 17.5 mbhavah || UMS 13.7 


pita mata ca kalasya ki<m> va kalo hy ayojitah 
| etad iccha • mi vijnatum bhagavam vaktum 
arhasi || LV 17.6 

bhagavan uvaca || 


pita mata ca kalasya kirn va kalo hy ayonijah \ e- 
tad icchamy aham srotum i6 bhagava<n> • va¬ 
ktum arhasi || UMS 13.8 

bhagavan uvaca || 47 


35 yena Nf a N£, 

36 naranari Nf s 

37 indrogni° N£, 

38 prasadena N!f s 

39 vyatikramam N“ s 

40 anudhyato ya Nif„ anudhya ya N az 

41 bhavate Nf s bhavati N az 

42 ajaramarah N az 

43 saN z K a 

44 gandharvo N az 

45 pisaca N az 

46 vijnatum N“ s 

47 mahesvara Nif s 
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The two texts are nearly identical, but still show important differences. The most 
evident of these is the presence of six more padas in the version of the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada contained in G 4077, which however are not confirmed by manu¬ 
script N^ s , whose starting point is identical with that of the Lalitavistara. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, this manuscript shares more variant readings with the Lalitavistara than 
the others, such as varaprasadena in G 4077 Umamahesvarasamvada 13.5a (vara¬ 
prasadena in Lalitavistara 17.4), where other manuscripts have varapradanena, as 
well as sa° instead of kah in Umamahesvarasamvada 13.7a, or vijhatum (Lalitavistara 
17.6) instead of aham srotum (G 4077 Umamahesvarasamvada 13.8). Some of the var¬ 
iant readings belonging to the parallel text of the Lalitavistara are thus also part of 
the tradition of the Umamahesvarasamvada, which makes the connection between 
the two works even tighter. 

In the incipit of Lalitavistara 17, the Goddess asks how men can obtain a long 
life, and the God’s first answer is that this is only possible by the grace of the gods. 
The additional stanzas of the Umamahesvarasamvada do not add different content, 
but are only meant to reinforce the previous or following statements of the text. One 
therefore has the impression, here as well as at other points, that these are second¬ 
ary additions made by the authors of the Umamahesvarasamvada, which could re¬ 
flect a slightly later text than that of the Lalitavistara. In the example above, the 
Umamahesvarasamvada transmitted in G 4077 does not expressly attribute the first 
stanzas to the Goddess; here the Lalitavistara has thus preserved a more original 
arrangement of the stanzas, as have the other early manuscripts of the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada, N* 8 and N* 2 . However, these two use different names to refer to 
the God, who in the introduction of Umamahesvarasamvada 13.6 is designated as 
mahesvara by N^ 8 , devadeva by N 82 , while in G 4077 he is called dev a ( Umamahe- 
svarasamvada ) and bhagavan (Lalitavistara ). This reflects a tendency attested so 
often in the parallels between the Lalitavistara and the Umamahesvarasamvada 
that we believe it really constitutes a pattern, namely that the God is typically called 
bhagavan or devadeva in the Lalitavistara, while the manuscripts of the Umamahe¬ 
svarasamvada may replace this with mahesvarah. This last appellation, very fre¬ 
quent in the manuscripts of the Umamahesvarasamvada as a designation of the di¬ 
vine male speaker, is on the contrary hardly found in the Lalitavistara. The same 
applies to the Goddess, who in the Lalitavistara is regularly called devi, while the 
Umamahesvarasamvada more often designates her as Uma. In brief, the names 
used in the Lalitavistara allow for greater ambiguity in identifying the two speakers 
with either Siva and Uma, or Visnu and LaksmI. It is very likely that this ambiguity 
in the identification of the divine couple is linked to a specific strategy to weaken 
the differences between the two main gods, and thus blend the two figures into one 
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single deity. As we will point out in more detail in the following pages, the text of¬ 
fers support for this interpretation, in light of which the use of the names designat¬ 
ing the speakers also appears less random but rather a systematic choice. 

The promotion of the unity of Siva and Visnu is a trait that also emerges from 
the Umamahesvarasamvada. If we move on from the first stanzas of chapter 17/13 
to read the words of Bhagavan, we will be able to find an initial confirmation of 
this statement. The God briefly illustrates the nature of time and, in verses that 
are only partly attested in the Lalitavistara, states: 48 sariram arddham visnos ca 
mama carddha<m> yasasvini || 49 UMS 13.9 dvav etav 50 ekasanghat<au > 51 rupa< m> 
kalasya nirmitam \ mahakalasya rudrayam 52 yasya sarvagatam jagat 53 || UMS 
13.10. The Lalitavistara lacks both 13.9cd and 13.10cd; the other two manuscripts 
have variants that do not alter the main point, namely that the body that consti¬ 
tutes time is half Siva and half Visnu. The Nepalese printed edition, which is still 
the only resource that makes this text accessible to readers, has completely cor¬ 
rupted the text of these stanzas in order to reject the role of Visnu, without any 
basis in the manuscript transmission. The stanzas thus read (Naraharinath 1998, 
pp. 482-83): sariram ardham te devi mama cartham yasasvini || dvav etav 
ekasanghatam rupam kalasya nirmitam \ mahakalasya tadrupam yasya sarvaga¬ 
tam jagat || 13.10. The modern editor must have found the attribution of a promi¬ 
nent role to Visnu abnormal, and thus replaced it with the Goddess. Another ex¬ 
ample of the modern Saiva normalization of what was a Saiva-Vaisnava hybrid is 
offered by Umamahesvarasamvada 13.Bab, two padas that are also attested in 
chapter 5 and 17 of the Lalitavistara. Here Visnu is expressly mentioned as the 
God who reabsorbs all creatures, who were previously emitted by the lihga: 
lihga< h> srjati bhutani visnuh saharatepunah |. Again, the current printed edition 
has replaced visnu with rudra, introducing a reading that is not confirmed by any 
of the known specimens, not even the most recent paper manuscripts. 

The table of contents of the Lalitavistara shows that the textual materials 
shared with the Umamahesvarasamvada are rather evenly distributed, with an 
almost perfect chapter-to-chapter correspondence, although the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada has significantly more stanzas in each chapter. However, there are 


48 These verses are transcribed from ms G 4077, exp. 22A[ll3-4J. See also Nif„ fol. 181ruM-5], and 
N* fol. 19v[ll5-6], 

49 sariradharmavisnos ca maya carddha yasasvini N* a . These two padas are lacking in the 
Lalitavistara. 

50 etan Nf a 

51 ekasanghatam N az 

52 maharaudras va tad rupa N^ s 

53 Lalitavistara om. the sequence from mahakalasya to jagat. 
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three relevant cases in which the verses are distributed differently, one being that 
of chapter 3 of the Umamahesvarasamvada, corresponding in part to chapter 3 of 
the Lalitavistara, and in part to chapter 4, where however it forms a whole unit 
with Umamahesvarasamvada 4. What constitutes the last section of chapter 3 in 
the Umamahesvarasamvada, namely stanzas 3.43-56, forms the beginning of 
Lalitavistara’ s fourth chapter, though counting only eleven-and-a-half stanzas 
instead of 14. There are various scenarios that could have led to this situation. If 
we look at the structure of the floating passage in question and its immediate 
context, it is possible to see why a redactor may have been confused about the 
beginning and the end of the chapters. Umamahesvarasamvada 3.42 appears to 
end one discourse (3.42c etat te sarvam akhyatam), which may cause a redactor 
to see this as the end of the chapter. The next stanza, 3.43, appears to introduce 
a new topic, since the God calls upon the Goddess to listen again, a feature that 
we would expect at the beginning of a section (3.43ab srnu devi rahasyam te 
manusyanam sukhavaham). The passage in question contains what Siva pro¬ 
claims to be the secret that brings happiness to men, mainly focusing on the vir¬ 
tue of non-violence ( ahimsa ), but also featuring other categories such as obedi¬ 
ence and abstention from drinking. The final verses of this passage then proclaim 
that reading out and listening to this teaching leads to heaven and an auspicious 
rebirth, the sort of phalasruti we would expect at the end of a chapter. On the 
other hand, if we turn to the stanzas that constitute the beginning of Umamahe- 
svarasamvada’s chapter four, we find that to a redactor this may have not been 
an obvious starting point, as the first three verses have the God plunge straight 
into the next topic, namely the supreme quality of meditation ( dhyana, Umama- 
hesvarasamvada 4.1-3). Only after this follows a question from Uma, which at 
first appears unrelated, since she asks how people who have committed bad 
deeds may attain freedom from sins ( Umamahesvarasamvada 4.4-5). Only with 
the God’s answer at this point can the reader realize the connection to Siva’s first 
three stanzas, since the answer to Uma’s question is that meditation has the 
power to purify even those who have committed crimes. Thus, one can see how 
the boundaries between chapter 3 and chapter 4 could have been perceived as 
unclear, and how a redactor may have been tempted to start a new chapter with 
the God’s new discourse on the ‘secret’ in Umamahesvarasamvada 3.43. 54 How¬ 
ever, it seems that this section fits better in chapter 3, where the overall topic is 


54 Note that the section on the happiness-yielding secret of Umamahesvarasamvada 3.43-47ab 
could have been inspired and loosely modeled on another section of the Mahabharata’s Umama- 
hesvarasamvada, namely the text of the appendix to 13.15, lines 1020-1033, which contains a 
similar discourse and in which one can locate echoes of the text of Umamahesvarasamvada 3.43- 
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that of meritorious activities, while chapter 4 deals with meditation only. Never¬ 
theless, neither chapter division is absolutely compelling, so one could put for¬ 
ward arguments for both solutions. 

Similar arguments can be made for chapter 12 of the Umamahesvarasamvada, 
whose text is split between chapters 15 and 16 of the Lalitavistara. While the first 
two topics on which the God is questioned in Umamahesvarasamvada 12—namely 
the use of medicines and curative spells and the merits of alchemists ( Umamahe- 
svarasamvada 12.1-31)—are substantially coherent with each other, the connec¬ 
tion with the third topic brought up by the devl, that of untimely death, is slightly 
less consequential. It is at this point that the Lalitavistara starts a new chapter; how¬ 
ever, given the typically miscellaneous nature of these texts, the beginning of a new 
topic is no compelling reason to account for an alternative chapter division. We can 
only observe that the authors/redactors of the Lalitavistara preferred to arrange the 
text in shorter chapters, and this stylistic choice might have prompted the different 
arrangement of the text. A similar case is that of Lalitavistara 19/20, paralleling 
Umamahesvarasamvada 15. The break happens at stanza 15.16, corresponding to a 
point at which the God had completed his exposition of the first topic—the origins 
of the lion-men—and the Goddess questions him on a completely different issue, 
namely the number and types of hells. At stanza 15.15, the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada adds two padas that lack in Lalitavistara 19, and whose function is 
that of concluding the exposition of the first topic ( sambhavo narasimhanam esa 
te parikirtitah). This is immediately followed by the next question of the Goddess, 
which is reproduced with some variants by both texts without additional padas, 
namely in the Umamahesvarasamvada as stanzas 15.16-18 and the Lalitavistara 
as stanzas 20.1-3: 55 devy uvaca || yada sariram 56 utsrjya mrtyulokam upadyate 
[prapadyate UMS] | • sruyate [sruyata UMS] narakas tatra papakarmakaras [°ka- 


56. In the Mahabharata, this teaching of the God is, in fact, the answer to Uma’s question, which 
explains why the God asks for the Goddess’ attention in the first stanza (thus 13.15.1020 rahasyam 
sruyatam devi manusanam sukhavaham). However, the parallel discourse would in that case 
only be restricted to this short section, as in the Mahabharata this passage leads to a longer dis¬ 
course on how various aspects of dharma that require killing, such as the king’s waging war, 
may be reconciled with the teaching of non-violence. In such a scenario, the oversight of failing 
to remove the structural feature of the God demanding the Goddess’ attention in the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada/Lalitavistara could be taken as an argument that the section is slightly awk¬ 
wardly placed, thus easily giving rise to the intervention of a redactor on the side of the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada or the Lalitavistara. 

55 The text in the next lines is a transcript of Lalitavistara, exp. 18 A[li], collated with Umamahe- 
svarasamvada, ms. G 4077, fol. 25r[L5]-25v[L2j. The folio numbers are still preserved in this section 
of the Umamahesvarasamvada. 

56 sari° cod. 
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rmaratas UMS] caye 11 kidrsa narakas tatra papam yatra ksayiyate [papakarmaratas 
ca ye UMS] | kim tatra [kim eko UMS] nara • ka hy ete bahavo va na samsayah 11 etad 
icchamy aham srotu< m> bhagavam [bhagavan UMS] vaktum arhasi \ bhagavd[u\n 
[mahesvara UMS] uvaca || astau te naraka devi mrtyuloke yasasvini [vidhlyate UMS] 
||. The version of the Umamahesvarasamvada shows a clear case of dittography, 
with the repetition of the final clause papakarmaratas ca ye. However, besides 
the typical replacement of bhagavan through mahesvara, there are no significant 
variants that could change our understanding of the text, especially none that 
would account for the different arrangement of the text in the two works. Again, 
we can speculate that if the borrowing happened from the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada to the Lalitavistara, the redactor of the latter may have felt that stanza 
15.16 was the beginning of a completely different topic, and must therefore have 
started a new chapter at this point. Otherwise, the redactors of both works may 
have drawn materials from a common source, and opted for different arrange¬ 
ments. The Umamahesvarasamvada of the Anusasanaparvan also has a section 
on hells, prompted by a question of Uma: bhagavams te katham tatra dandy ante 
narakesu vai ||. 57 The contents are comparable to those of Lalitavistara 
20 /Umamahesvarasamvada 15, but there are no direct parallels between the latter 
and the Anusasanaparvan. Therefore, this portion of the Anusasanaparvan can 
have surely inspired the composition of the corresponding chapters in the two 
works, but was not the direct source of their textual material. 

On the other hand, in at least two cases we can prove that there was an ex¬ 
ternal source being used in the composition of the text that both the Lalitavistara 
and the Umamahesvarasamvada share. In one of these cases, the source was pre¬ 
cisely the Umamahesvarasamvada of the Anusasanaparvan. As a matter of fact, 
the Sivadharma’s Umamahesvarasamvada 6.8-27 and the Lalitavistara 6.7-22, in 
both cases the last verse of the passage constituting the end of the chapter, as 
well as the entirety of chapter 7 of both works, are based on the text of the sup¬ 
plement to the Anusasanaparvan, appendix no. 15, lines 779-855, with the 
Umamahesvarasamvada containing more verses paralleled with the Anusasana¬ 
parvan than the Lalitavistara (see additional verses of the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada in the footnotes). In terms of structure, the parallel passage of chapter 
6 starts with the last part of a longer speech of the God in the Anusasanaparvan. 
The chapter eventually ends with the statement that the grhasrama is the best of 
asramas and that Siva wishes to teach the Goddess about it, which sets up the 
topic for the following chapter 7, which is entirely occupied with the immediately 
following text of the Umamahesvarasamvada of the Mahabharata: 


57 See Anusasanaparvan 13.15.2682-83. 
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Anusasanaparvan, appendix no. 15, lines Lalitavistara 6.7-22 58 
779-803 

bubhuksitam pipasartam atithim srantam [exp. 8 A[l3]] ksudhartto va trsartto va [ui atithim 
agatam \ arcayanti vararohe tesam apiphalam arttam agatah \ ye bhavanti vararohe mahapu- 
mahat \ nyaphalam labhet | 59 

patram ity eva datavyam sarvasmai dharma- 
kahksibhih \ 

agamisyati yat patram tat patram tarayisyati \ aga • misyati yat patram tatpatra<m> tarayisya- 

ti\\ 

patram eva hi datavyam kale kalagato ’tithi \ vi- 
srstam iva ma • nyante visesanam [s/'ci] tu cinta- 
yet\\ 60 

kale sampraptam atithim bhoktukamam upa- 
sthitam [ cittam sambhavayet tatra vyaso 'yam 
samupasthitah \ 

tasya pujam yathasaktisaumyacittah prayoja- tasya puja yathasaktya saumyacittam tu bhava- 
yet \ cittamulo bhaved dharmo dharmamuiam yet \ [lsi + + + lo bhaved dharmah dharmam 
bhaved yasah \ 

tasmat saumyena cittena datavyam devi sa- tasmat saumyena cittena datavyam • devi nitya- 
rvada\ sah\\ 61 

saumyacittas tu yo dadyat tad dhi dan am anu- 

ttamam \ dana< rn> pradiyate yatra ta<d> danam iti cotta- 

mah | putradaradhana<m> dhanyam mrtanam 
anutistha • ti |[ 


58 In the footnotes, the readings as well as additional passages of the Umamahesvarasamvada 
are given following the manuscript N£,, fols 10v[L6] -11 v[li], The readings of the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada as preserved in our G 4077 could not be included here, as thus far we were only able 
to acquire the second half of the work in the manuscript. 

59 Note that the Umamahesvarasamvada, as preserved in N£,, has two further padas at this 
point: patram uddisya datavyam dharmam ity eva nityasah. 

60 N£, has two additional padas at this point: na prcched gotracaranam svadhyayam desajanmani 
|| cittam + bhavayetetad vyasah svayam ihagatah | 

61 Note that the Umamahesvarasamvada as preserved in N£, has the following four padas at 
this point, echoing Anusasanaparvan, lines 788 and 793: saumyacittas tu yo dadyat tad dhi 
danam anuttamam | apidayams tu daranam bhrtyanam atha bandhesu. 
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Anusasanaparvan, appendix no. 15, lines Lalitavistara 6.7-22 58 
779-803 

yathambubindubhih suksmaih patadbhir me- 
dinltale \ kedaras ca tatakani saramsi saritas 
tatha | 

toyapurnani drsyante apratarkyani sobhane \ 
alpam alpam api hy etad dlyamanam viva- 
rdhate \ 

pidayapi ca bhrtyanam danam eva visisyate \ 
putradara dhanarn dhanyam na mrtan anuga- 
cchati | 

sreyo danam ca bhogas ca dhanarn prapyaya- sreyo datum ca bhoktum ca dhana<m> prapya 
sasvini | yasasvini \ 

danena hi mahabhaga bhavanti manujadhi- 
pah | 

[exp. 9 A[lu] + + + + + dlyantam ahany ahani va- 
rddhate | 62 tatha punyena purnas te svarge krl- 
danti mana • v , d<h> [| 

manusyam agata bhuyo bhavanti bahusamca- 
yah [sic!] | 

nasti bhumisamarp danam nasti danasamo nasti bhumisamam danam nasti danasamo nid- 
nidhih | nasti satyat paro dharmo nanrtat hih || na • stisatyasamo dharmah nanrtam pata- 
patakam param \ kam param \ 

matapitrsamo bandhu<r> na ca rajasamo gu¬ 
rus h> || 

[L 2 ] nasti krodhasamo satru mitram vidyasamo 
na ca \ duhkha<m> ksudhasamo nasti na caha- 
rasamas m> su • kham || 


62 Note that in the Umamahesvarasamvada N£, adds six padas at this point; these parallel the 
text of the Anusasanaparvan lines 789ff: yathambubindavo devi patantiha mahitale \ kedaras ca 
tadagas ca saramsi vananimnagah || toyapurnnani drsyante avagahvani strivare. 
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Anusasanaparvan, appendix no. 15, lines Lalitavistara 6.7-22 58 
779-803 


asrameyas tu tapyeta tapomuiaphaiasanah \ 


adityabhimukho bhutva jatavalkalasamvrtah \ 
mandukasayi hemante grisme pahcatapa 
bhavet \ 

samyak tapas carantTha sraddadhana vana- 
srame \ 

grhasramasya te devi katarn narhantisodasim 


na carogyasamo bhogya vyadhis ca nidhanopa- 
mah | na capatyasamo sneho na ca daiva< t> pa- 
ram balam || 63 

brahmane • bhyah param nasti tapo ndsdna<\> 
param \ grhasramasamo devi asramo neha vi- 
dyate || 

[L 3 ] asrame ye tu tapyante tapo mulaphalasana \ 
ekapadena ya< s> tisthed urdhvabahur avacchi- 
ram || • 

adityam abhivardhanta ciravalkaladharinah \ 
mandukayogl hemante grlsmapahca tapas 
tatha || 

ye yathokta • m carisyanti sraddha va varjiten- 
driyah \ 

grhasramasya ya< d> deviphalam vaksyami tatt- 
vatah || 

vofuirse dvadasame devi M tatphaia<m> pratipa- 
dyate 65 \ 


Another portion of the Lalitavista/Umamahesvarasamvada for which we can ra 
identify a direct parallel with the Mahabharata is Lalitavistara 25, paralleling the 
short chapter 20 of the Umamahesvarasamvada. This time the source is not the 
Umamahesvarasamvada of the Anusasanaparvan-, rather, a substantial parallel of 
about 14 verses is shared with the so-called Vaisnavadharmasastra, a text framed 


63 The Umamahesvarasamvada, as represented in Ng 2 , adds the following four padas at this 
point: na vijhanasamam caksur nna bharatasamam srutih \ nasti gamgasamam tirthan na bhutam 
kesavat param. 

64 The manuscript is not very legible at this point, reading something along the lines 
svadasa[bhiyena?]; the text supplied is conjectured on the basis of the parallel passage in the 
Umamahesvarasamvada as represented in N£,. 

65 These two padas are found at the end of the passage in the Mahabharata' s Umamahesva¬ 
rasamvada that parallels the Sivadharma’s Umamahesvarasamvada in chapter 7. 
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as a conversation between Yudhisthira and Visnu, and associated with some recen¬ 
sions of the Mahabharata. Amounting to 1723.5 verses in the Poona edition, the text 
is recorded to have been added after the last chapter of the fourteenth book, the 
Asvamedhikaparvan, in the so-called ‘southern transmission’ (i.e. the Telugu, Gran- 
tha and Malayalam versions). However, as Griinendahl has pointed out, 66 the text 
is not only preserved in the south but also exists in an as-yet single palm-leaf 
manuscript dated NS 169 (= 1049 CE), thus almost contemporary with manuscript 
G 4077 of the Sivadharma corpus. The Vaisnavadharmasastra manuscript was 
microfilmed by the NGMPP with the reel number A 27/2, and was first recorded by 
Shastri, even though he had not identified the text as the Vaisnavadharmasastra, 
since the colophon of the manuscript proclaims it to be the Danadharma, that is to 
say the first sub -parvan of the modern Anusasanaparvan. 67 On the basis of these 
two different traditions of placing the text within the Mahabharata, neither of 
which are particularly meaningful regarding the immediate context, Griinendahl 
argues that the Vaisnavadharmasastra should be considered as a separate tradi¬ 
tion. 68 As such, it appears to have been a rather influential text and part of the 
Vaisnava literary world; the Vaisnavadharmasastra also integrates 20 chapters of 
the Visnudharma, as Griinendahl shows in his edition. 69 

Without a certain dating of the Vaisnavadharmasastra we cannot be sure 
whether the Umamahesvarasamvada and Lalitavistara used the text as a direct 
inspiration or whether both shared a common source, though the former seems 
more likely. As of yet we have only identified this single passage, which is how¬ 
ever substantial. An indicator that may point to the Vaisnavadharmasastra as the 
source could be that the padas that mention the vocative pandava, ‘son of Pandu’ 
(see table), are rewritten in our works, thus removing the contextual indication 
that this is a conversation featuring Yudhisthira. As for the structural framing of 
the text, we can note that the beginning appears rather abrupt, with no introduc¬ 
tion or question from the Goddess to prompt Siva’s teaching, nor any dialogue 
following. The Umamahesvarasamvada even lacks the indication of the speaker, 
which is, however, added in the Lalitavistara (bhagavan uvaca). 

Regarding the topic of the parallel passage, which comprises more than the 
first half of the chapter, the text moves on to the different vices of human beings, in 
particular those related to the various varnas. In the context of the Vaisnavadha¬ 
rmasastra, the passage appears in the middle of Visnu’s answer to Yudhisthira’s 


66 Griinendahl 1984, Part II: 52-54. 

67 Griinendahl 1984, Part II: 52-54. 

68 Griinendahl 1984, Part II: 52-53. 

69 Griinendahl 1984, Part II: 53. 
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question about the qualities of the devotees, in which he explains the different 
observances his devotees adhere to and their virtuous behaviour, followed by a 
discourse on the various types of people that exist according to the gunas (i.e. 
sattvika, rajasa and tamasa). This leads to the passage on the vices. The choice 
of using a Vaisnava text as source for this chapter matches the position of the 
chapter within the Umamahesvarasamvada and Lalitavistara, since it follows the 
chapter dedicated to Visnu’s teaching about his devotees, in line with the imme¬ 
diate context of the Vaisnavadharmasastra. The last verse that parallels the 
Vaisnavadharmasastra passage teaches that a Brahmin of the purest sort, i.e. the 
sattvika kind, is one that particularly pleases the ancestors. The context is pre¬ 
sumably that of the sraddha rites, so the text advocates such a Brahmin as the 
ideal recipient for sraddha offerings. In fact, while the Vaisnavadharmasastra 
continues with a different question of Yudhisthira, on religious giving, the 
Umamahesvarasamvada/Lalitavistara use the opportunity to present seven more 
verses related to the sraddha procedure before ending the chapter. 

As of yet, we cannot definitively establish the direction of influence between 
the Umamahesvarasamvada and the Lalitavistara. However, the current chapter 
offers some observations that indicate an important fact, namely that it is un¬ 
likely that our Lalitavistara manuscript contains the original composition, but is 
rather a copy, probably produced by a less knowledgeable scribe. As is common 
and noted above, the Lalitavistara contains fewer verses than the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada in this chapter, even though the difference here is less than in other 
chapters. However, some of the stanzas that we can trace in the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada but not in the Lalitavistara indicate that the latter contains some de¬ 
fective text that is likely to be the result of scribal errors, and unlikely to have 
occurred on an authorial level. Thus, when the passages give the various list of 
vices connected with the different varnas, all three sources state that there are 8 
in the case of the Vaisyas and 25 in the case of the Sudras, though the individual 
items on this list differ in some places between the Umamahesvarasamvada/ 
Lalitavistara and the Vaisnavadharmasastra. Within the two lists immediately 
leading up to these numbers, the Lalitavistara lacks crucial padas for both 
groups, and thus ends up with shorter lists that don’t add up to the final number 
of vices announced in both cases. The Umamahesvarasamvada, on the other 
hand, contains the full lists. It does appear that the scribe had difficulties in un¬ 
derstanding some passages or had a bad copy in front of him. For instance, the 
phrase ity ete dehe sad vrsalah smrtah in both the Vaisnavadharmasastra and the 
Umamahesvarasamvada is given as ity ete deva sah vrsalah smrtah twice in the 
Lalitavistara, concluding the list of six vices. This mistake is most likely due to an 
error in reading combined with a poor understanding of the text. We can note 
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that this mistake appears to have also caught the attention of a later reader, as 
the second instance is marked in red in the manuscript. In establishing further 
patterns based on the number of verses in both texts, we must therefore keep in 
mind that our copy may also be defective in some places due to scribal error. The 
following table illustrates connections and divergences characterizing the paral¬ 
lel passages of these three texts. 


Mahabharata 14, Vaisnavadhar- Umamahesvarasamvada 20™ Lalitavistara 25 

masastra, Appendix no. 4, lines 

1688-1717 


ekastambhe navadvare tristhurie 
pahcadhatuke \ 


[exp. 33B[lu] 

ekastambhe navadvare tristhu- 
ne [L 2 ] pahcasakhike \ 


[exp. 43 A[l4][ 

bhagavan uvaca 

ekastambhanavadvare • 
sthune pahcasaksike (un- 
metr.) | 


etasmin dehanagare rajasas tu 
sada bhavet \ 


etasminn antare devi 
sadvrtyas 71 tu sada vaset [| 


etasminn antare devi savrtas 
tu sada bhavet || 


udite savitaryasya kriyayuktasya uditoditavipra • sya kriyayukta- 
dhlmatah | sya dhlmatah \ 


uditodi{is i + yuktasya kriya¬ 
yuktasya dhlmatah \ 


caturvedavidas capi dehe sad vindanti 72 sakhilan vedam dehe 
vrsalah smrtah \ sad vrsalah smrtah || 


ksatriyah sapta vijheya vaisyas tv 
astau praklrtitah \ niyatah panda- 
vasrestha sudranam ekavimsatih 


kamah krodhas ca lobhas ca mo- 
has ca mada eva ca \ 


ksatriyas ca smrta sapta vaisya 
• s castau samavrtah \ pahca- 
vimsas tatha sudra yac chesa 73 
so ’tra brahmanah || 

kama[i_ 3 ]S ca lobhas ca 7h rago 
dvesas ca pahcamah [c.m.] | 


ksatriya smrta sapta vaisya 
castau sama • smrtah || pa- 
hcavimsa taya sudra yac 
chesa so 'tra brahmana \ 

kamakrodhas ca lobhas ca 
raga dvesas ca pa< nca> • 
[exp. 43 B[lii1 • mah || 75 


70 In addition, the readings of N* fols. 28r[Li]-[L6j are reported in the footnotes. 

71 sadvrtas N£, 

72 vidanti Ng Z 

73 chesam N£, 

74 kamah krodhas ca lobhas ca Ns Z 

75 There is a dittography regarding the last two stanzas, probably caused by an eyeskip after 
the last syllable. The text as reproduced in the table omits the dittography for better reading, 
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Mahabharata 14, Vaisnavadhar- Umamahesvarasamvada 20 70 Lalitavistara 25 

masastra, Appendix no. 4, lines 

1688-1717 


mahamohas ca ity ete dehe sad 
vrsalah smrtah \ 


garvah stambho hy ahamkara i- 
rsya ca droha eva ca \ 

parusyam krurata ceti saptaite 
ksatriyah smrtah \ 

tiksnata nikrtir maya sathyam da- 
mbho hy anarjavam \ 


paisunyam anrtam caiva vaisyas 
tv astau praklrtitah \ 


trsna bubhuksa nidra ca alasyam 
caghmadaya \ 


mahabhogas ca 76 ity ete dehe 
sad vrsalah smrta • h || 

kamah krodhas tvahahkara ab- 
himanas tv amatsarah \ 


parusya< rn> krurata caiva pari- 
vrttis ca kaksayoh 77 1| 

slaksnata ni • krti<m> maya 
’suya sathyam anarjavam 78 1 

nrsansata 79 vai karppanyam 
vaisyasyastau 80 pra ++[u]fd/7 81 

II 

trsna bubhuksa nidra ca 

paisunyam anrtan tamah | 
asraddadhanam sathata atma 
• slaghya 82 prasamsata || 


mahabhogas ca ity ete deva 
sah vrsala smrtah \ 

kamakrodham ahamkaram 
abhimani tv amatsarah \ 


il 2 ] paribhuktvd ninidra ca pai- 
sunyama nrsamsatah \ asra- 
dadhana satha atmastaghya • 
prasa<m>satah || 


nrsamsrta paribhuta vaisa- 
stau parikirtitah || 


il 2 ] paribhuktva ninidra ca 
paisunyama nrsamsatah \ 
asradadhana satha 
atmastaghya • 
prasa<m>satah || 


restoring the missing syllable ‘he’, which does feature after the right stringhole on exp. 43A[L5], com¬ 
plementing the ‘pa’ to the left of the stringhole, givine ‘ paheamah’; whereas on exp. 43 B[li], due to 
the dittography only ‘ma’ righ of the stringhole is preserved, with ‘pahea’ on the left of it. 

76 mahamohas ca N* 2 

77 ksatriyah N£, 

78 anarjavah N£, 

79 nrsata N£, 

80 vaisyas casthau Ng Z 

81 prakirttitah Nj Z 

82 atmaslaghya N zz 
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Mahabharata 14, Vaisnavadhar- Umamahesvarasamvada 20™ Lalitavistara 25 

masastra, Appendix no. 4, lines 

1688-1717 

adhis capi vivadas ca pramado anivrttavisadas ca pramado hl- 
hinasattvatd \ nasatvata \ 

bhayam viklabata jadyam papa- bhayam viklavata ksudrah pa- 
kam manyur eva ca \ patam anyase • i/ofd 83 1| 

asa casraddadhanatvam anava- 
sthapy ayantranam \ 

nitajanasakahirnsa anavastha nitajjatas ca himsas ca 
na yantrata \ anavastha na yantrana | 

asaucarn matinatvarn ca sudra hy ete sudra<h> pahcavihsat ti- ete sudra pahcavirnsa 
ete praklrtitah \ stha^nte deham asritah | tisthante deham asrtah • | 

yasminn ete na drsyante sa vai yasminn ete na drsyante sa vi- 

brahmana ucyate \ dvan brahmanah smrtah |j 

yesu yesu hi bhavesu yatkalam yesu • yesu ca bhavesu yatka- yesu yesu ca bhavesu yatka- 
vartate dvijah \ la<m> varttate dvijah \ la varttate dvijah || 

tesu tesu ca tatkala<m> na li- tesu tesu ca tatkal<e>na 
hgatir 84 ucyate \ lihgam matir ucya^ite \ 


yava<d> juhoti japati tava • <d> yava juhoti japate yava 
danam prayacchati || dana prayacchati || 

tattatkalam sa vijheyah 
brahmano jhanadurbalah || 

brahmano bhavate tava se- brahmano bhavate tava se- 
sam ss kalam yathetarah \\ sah kala • yatheratah 86 \ 

pranan ayamya yatkalam yena 
mam capi cintayet \ tatkale vai 


83 anyasevakah N£, 

84 Eyeskip for lihgagatir. 

85 tdvac chesa Nj Z 

86 Read yathetarah. 
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Mahabharata 14, Vaisnavadhar- Umamahesvarasamvada 20 70 Lalitavistara 25 

masastra, Appendix no. 4, lines 

1688-1717 


dvijo jheyah sesakalo hy athe- 
tarah |j 

tasmat tu sattviko bhutva sucih 
krodhavivarjitah \ mam arcayet tu 
satatam matpriyatvam yad ic- 
chati || 


alolajihvah samupasthito dhrtir \ alolajihva sawmwmalostaka- alolajihva sa- 

ncanam 87 | gatasprho • raga- malostakancana |j gata- 
vivarjito vast || sprho ragavivarjito vast \ 


rtidhaya caksur yugamatram eva 
ca || 

manas ca vacam ca nigrhya ca- 
ncalam \ 

jitendriya samgavimuktadosa- jitendriyo sangaviva • rjito 
van | sada || 


bhayan nivrtto mama bhakta u- bhagam nivrtto bhagavamn i- bhaga nivrto bhagavan 
cyate\\ hocyate\\ ihocyate\ 


idrsadhyatmino ye tu brahmana idrsadhyanayukte ss • hi bra- 
niyatendriyah | hmanah s9 p] samsritavratah 90 1 

tesam sraddhesu trpyanti tena tr- yesam sraddhe niyujyante 
ptah pitamahah || trptas tesa< rn> pitamahah || 


idrsam dhyanayuktena 
brahmana samsrituitav- 
ratah || 

tesam sraddhe niyujyante 
trpta tesa pitamahah \ 


The influence of the Mahabharata was therefore far-reaching, and systematically 
impacted the composition of the Lalitavistara/ Umamahesvarasamvada. If we 
shift our analysis to the chapters of the Lalitavistara that are not shared with the 
Umamahesvarasamvada, we can observe that direct parallels with the 
Anusasanaparvan become more frequent, extensive and literal. Far from being 


87 *kahcano N£, 

88 *yukto Nj Z 

89 brahmanah N£, 

90 *vratah N£, 
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just a model of inspiration and source of topics, portions of the text of Siva and 
Uma’s conversation from the Anusasanaparvan are firmly embedded in chapters 
30 to 32 of the Lalitavistara, as well as a part of chapter 26 (note that the same 
also applies to chapters 6 and 7 of the Lalitavistara and Umamahesvarasamvada, 
as discussed above). However, the Lalitavistara’ s use of the text of the 
Anusasanaparvan, though faithful, turns out to be more productive when com¬ 
pared to the parallels with the Umamahesvarasamvada. In the latter case, the 
Lalitavistara shows a simpler, less convoluted text, at times even missing im¬ 
portant pieces of information. In the case of the parallels with the Anusasana¬ 
parvan, we see that the Lalitavistara may add pieces that are not in the 
Mahahharata, as well as combine stanzas from different, non-consecutive chap¬ 
ters of the Anusasanaparvan, as is the case of Lalitavistara 31, or even join the 
Anusasanaparvan with other texts. 

The topics of the text borrowed from the Anusasanaparvan in chapters 26 and 
30 to 32 are rather miscellaneous, although from a more general look at this sec¬ 
tion it is possible to detect the broader motive underpinning their selection. Chap¬ 
ter 26 contains a more general discourse on rajadharma, particularly in connec¬ 
tion with hunting, 91 while Lalitavistara chapter 31 is deeply Saiva in nature: the 
stanzas of the Anusasanaparvan that form this chapter—131.40-47,127.51,128.1- 
12—deal with such etiological myths as the reason for Siva’s third eye, the appear¬ 
ance of his four faces and the choice of Nandi as his mount. There is no room here 
for any hybrid form of a half-Saiva, half-Vaisnava god, nor is any other deity 
given prominence. This situation is symmetrical to that of Lalitavistara chapter 
24 (parallel to Umamahesvarasamvada 19) and 33 (parallel to Umottarasamvada 
7 and Umamahesvarasamvada 22), which deal with topics that are solely related 
to Vaisnava devotion. When we read these chapters in the broader context of the 
work, the textual material loses its sectarian exclusiveness, and contributes to 
the construction of the amalgam of Saivism and Vaisnavism that this text seems 
to promote. This applies perfectly to chapter 31, whose significance can truly be 
assessed by examining the contents of that portion of text in which it is inserted, 
which forms a sort of triad with chapters 30 to 32. 


91 Chapter 26 parallels 17 padas of the Mahahharata’ s Umamahesvarasamvada, in the passage 
between the appendix to 13.15, lines 1268-1281 in the Poona edition. It appears that the topic of 
rajadharma is not addressed in such a systematic manner in the Umamahesvarasamvada and 
the text of the Lalitavistara that runs parallel to it. These chapters may have been designed to 
integrate the topic into the work, and were either rejected by the former or added by the latter. 
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The most intricate case from the point of view of the construction of the text 
and its being intertwined with other parts of the work is offered by chapter 30. This 
chapter is unique inasmuch as it joins some stanzas that are paralleled by chapter 
4 of the Umamahesvarasamvada together with a long portion of the Anusasana¬ 
parvan. Moreover, the stanzas that are also found in Umamahesvarasamvada chap¬ 
ter 4 actually continue a longer parallel with this chapter that had already started 
in chapter 29 of the Lalitavistara, which is entirely parallel to Umamahesva¬ 
rasamvada 4. The two chapters 29 and 30 of the Lalitavistara must therefore be read 
together, the text of Umamahesvarasamvada chapter 4 flowing into that of 
Anusasanaparvan chapter 132. This situation is further complicated by the circum¬ 
stance that the Lalitavistara had already used the text of chapter 4 of the Umama- 
hesvarasamvada in its own chapter 4; however, that time the text was not followed 
by anything else, but preceded by the final part of Umamahesvarasamvada 3, 
which the Lalitavistara had included into the same chapter (cf. below). 

To sum it up: the Lalitavistara twice uses the same text, which also corre¬ 
sponds to Umamahesvarasamvada 4 (but which has not been identified in the 
Anusasanaparvan), in three different chapters, chapter 4 and chapters 29 to 30; 
the first time, this text is contained in one single chapter, while the second time it 
is split into two, the second part being joined with a text from the Mahabharata. 
This circumstance seems to speak in favour of the idea that the Lalitavistara is a 
compilation of pre-existing materials drawn from different sources. However, even 
though it is the same text that is used twice in the same work, it is also clear that 
this portion, while redundant, serves different purposes in the two distinct loci. 

The text used in chapter 4 and in chapters 29 to 30 deals with the topic of 
dhyana, of which the God describes two main types. In the first one, referred to 
as adhyatman and vaisnava, the process starts with perceiving the various parts 
of the body with the divine eye, gradually moving inward until reaching the 
heart. In the middle of that, within the moon and sun disk, the soul rests on the 
flame of the sacrificial fire. Then one is to visualize the process of the soul leaving 
the body at death, for which a very graphic description is given, starting with the 
hissing sounds the soul makes while travelling through the throat and eventually 
leaving through the palate. Having seen the state of things, the yogin resorts to 
meditative yoga (dhyanayoga ), in which he is constantly meditating on Visnu, 
and constantly perceives himself through his Self. This leads to the attainment of 
supernatural powers. This description corresponds to the text of Umamahesva¬ 
rasamvada 4.1-31. This form of meditation is thus expressly centred on Visnu, 
and for this reason the text, in a stanza featured in the Umamahesvarasamvada 
as well as in the two chapters of the Lalitavistara, also calls it vaisnavayoga (exp. 
6B[L5i): e • tat me paramam dhyana<m> vaisnava<m> parildrttitah ||. Barring a few 
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grammatical inconsistencies, these padas also suggest that the speaker of this 
chapter is Visnu in person; however, the same pada in chapter 29 has te instead 
of me (exp. 48B[l3]), while the text transmitted in manuscripts of the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada confirms the use of me. 

The text of Lalitavistara 4 and Lalitavistara 29 is not exactly identical, presenting 
variants that, despite not altering the main contents of the text, still seem to point at 
a different transmission, as though they were drawn from different sources, or at 
least presupposed the use of different manuscripts. As a general rule, the text trans¬ 
mitted as chapter 4 has proved to be closer to that of the manuscript tradition of the 
Umamahesvarasamvada. The discrepancies, as we observed, do not change the na¬ 
ture of the text, as the modern Nepalese editor does once again, changing a 
Vaisnava form of yoga into a purely Saiva one . 92 At the same time, there is one key 
point in which the two texts of the Lalitavistara differ. In chapter 29 (exp. 48B[l2]), 
the padas dhyanayoga<m> samasrtya tanmana< s> tatparayanah are followed by 
pradipenaiva dlpena pasyaty atma • nam atmanah; in chapter 4, these two hemi- 
stichs are reworded and non-contiguous, being separated by two more padas ex¬ 
pressly prescribing meditation on Visnu (exp. 6 B[l 4 ]): dhyanayoga<m> samasrtya 
dhyatavya<h> yah tapasvini || dhyayeta hhagava<n> visnu<s> tanma • <nas> tatpa- 
rayanah \ pradiptenaiva diptena pasyaty atmatmanam atmana. This is the version 
of the text that is also featured in Umamahesvarasamvada chapter 4, confirming 
again that the two texts are closer. In light of the omission of Visnu as an object of 
meditation in chapter 29, one could perhaps speculate that the occurrence of te in¬ 
stead of me in the pada quoted above (e • tat teparamam dhyana<m> vaisnavac m> 
pariklrttitah) is not coincidental, but is consistent with this version of the text, in 
which Visnu is not expressly mentioned as the focus of meditation—and, therefore, 
the ‘supreme dhyana’ is not qualified by the possessive ‘my’. At the same time, the 
text of chapter 29 confirms that this meditation is called vaisnava, so we are not 
dealing with a text of a different religious orientation. We could however hypothe¬ 
size that, given also its lesser length, chapter 29 may reflect an earlier version of the 
text, to which a later redactor made the additions that are attested in Lalitavistara 


92 Without any basis in the manuscript tradition, Naraharinath’s edition deletes all references 
to Visnu, and replaces them with Saiva-related expressions. For instance, in 4.31cd, this form of 
dhyana is not called vaisnava, but mahesa: evam me paramam dhyanam mahesam parikirtitam. 
The mention of bhagavan visnu as the focus of meditation (see Umamahesvarasamvada 4.28a) is 
replaced with a reference to Sambhu: dhyayate bhagavan sambhus tanmanas tatparayanah \. 
Similarly, the visrtuloka mentioned as one of the rewards for the practice of this form of yoga is 
turned into a sivaloka. As we stressed before, the editorial choices made by our modern Saiva 
editor are relevant inasmuch as his edition, and the e-text based on it, is still the only resource 
available to readers and scholars for easy access to this text. 
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4 and Umamahesvarasamvada 4, including the reference to Visnu as the focus of 
dhyana. 

The definition of the supreme dhyana as vaisnava ends chapter 29, while chapter 4 
of the Umamahesvarasamvada goes on with the topic of the ‘second meditation’, which 
in the Lalitavistara marks the opening of chapter 30. The redactors thus once again pre¬ 
ferred to start a new chapter with the beginning of a new topic. As for chapter 4 of the 
Lalitavistara, the second type of dhyana is dealt with in the same chapter, but the verse 
that initiates this new topic {dhyanam dvitiya< m> vaksyami, exp. 6 B[i 5 i) is separated 
from the preceding one ([...] vaisnava< m> parildrttitah) by two pairs of double dandas 
framing a circle-like sign of punctuation, which is used in this manuscript before and 
after the concluding rubrics of the chapters. This is a clue that those who copied or com¬ 
posed the text felt that there was an interruption at that point, or that this text was cop¬ 
ied from a version in which it was divided into two chapters, the break between the two 
being still recorded by the use of punctuation. 

The second type of dhyana is instructed to take place in some deserted spot in the 
woods or elsewhere. By constantly meditating there, one destroys all sins. The chapter 
then ends with a description of the process of samsara, and how it is desire ( trsna ) that 
sets this cycle in motion. The final stanzas reiterate how meditation liberates the soul 
from samsara and leads to the attainment of the brahmaloka. This is the end of the chap¬ 
ter both in the Umamahesvarasamvada and in chapter 4 of the Lalitavistara, while in 
chapter 30 the God announces that he will now teach a third type of dhyana. The verse 
revealing the God’s intention to disclose further teachings {dhyana< m> trdyam 
vaksyami sruyatam dharmava • rini | srotukamo mahadevi dhyayeta manasa narah ||, 
exp. 49 A[l3 ]) also serves as a junction between the preceding passage, parallel to the 
Umamahesvarasamvada (or to an unidentified common source) and the next one, par¬ 
allel to the Anusasanaparvan. However, the passage to the latter is abrupt, and its con¬ 
tents unrelated to the topics of the preceding pages. The text of the Anusasanaparvan/ 

Lalitavistara no longer refers to a ‘third dhyana’, nor in fact seems to describe one, 
but teaches about good conduct and what sins to avoid and deeds to perform ‘through 
actions, mind and speech’ for those who want to reach heaven (the latter formula given 
as a sort of refrain throughout the chapter). The sole line that refers to this as a form of 
dhyana was thus the introductory verse quoted above, which is not extant in the 
Anusasanaparvan-, given its faint connection with the context, this stanza looks like a 
crude device that the redactors of the Lalitavistara used to smooth out the beginning of 
the next topic and the transition to another source. The implication of this stanza, and 
of this whole section being included in a chapter that started with a discussion on the 
meditation of the vanastha (we now know that the redactors of the Lalitavistara pre¬ 
ferred to break different topics into different chapters, and keep similar topics together), 
is that the correct behaviour of laypeople as described below equaled a form of dhyana. 
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The occurrence of a long textual reuse of the Anusasanaparvan offers an oppor¬ 
tunity to assess which version of it was known to the the redactors of the Lalitavistara, 
and how far removed this was from the current critical edition, which was not realized 
on the basis of such early materials. In the following lines, we have given a transcript of 
the relevant stanzas of the Lalitavistara, compared to the corresponding text of the 
Anusasanaparvan ’s edition: 


Lalitavistara 


Anusasanaparvan 


[exp. 49A[L3j] 

devy uvaca || bhagavam bhutabhavyesu sarva- 
bhavabhavesva • rah \ 

karmana manasa vaca trividho ye narah sada \ 
badhyate bandha va pasaih mucyate [u] ca ka- 
thapunah || 

kena sTlapado deva karmana kldrsena va | sa- 
mdcardgunai<\> va • <’>pi svargiyanti nara 
bhuvi || 

bhagavan uvaca || devi dharmarthatatvajhe sa- 
rvabhutadayopare \ sarvaprahinihi • ta pathya 
sruyata dharmavarini \ 


adrstaparadaresu te nara svargagaminah \ 

stenya<n> jlsi nivrtt<ah> satata<m> samtusta ye 
na nityasah || svadeham upajlvanti te nara sva- 
rggagaminah • || 

sarvendriyani manasya gopayanto vyavas- 
thitah | yasyatmana<h> paraloka<m> mukhyam 
yantimanTsinah || 

sva • daresv abhisamtusta rtukalabhigaminah \ 
abhagnavanayogas ca te nara< h> svargaga- 
mi< nah> 


132.1 umovaca \ bhagavan sarvabhutesa sura- 
suranamaskrta \ dharmadharme nrnam deva 
bruhi me samsayam vibho || 

132.2 karmana manasa vaca trividham hi narah 
sada | badhyate bandhanaih pasair mucyate 'py 
atha va punah || 

132.3 kena silenava deva karmana kldrsena va \ 
samacarair gunair vakyaih svargam yantlha 
manavah || 

bhagavan uvaca || 132.4 devi dharmarthatatt- 
vajhe satyanitye dame rate \ sarvapranihitah 
prasnah sruyatam buddhivardhanah || 

[...] 

132.11 matrvat svasrvac caiva nityam duhitrvac 
ca ye \ paradaresu vartante te narah svargagami- 
nah || 

132.12 stainyan nivrttah satatam samtustah 
svadhanena ca \ svabhagyany upajlvanti te na¬ 
rah svargagaminah || 


132.13 svadaranirata ye ca rtukalabhigaminah \ 
agramyasukhabhogas ca te narah svargagami- 
nah || 
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Lalitavistara 


Anusasanaparvan 


[Exp. 49B] 

[li] pranabhi<r> papanirata<h> silavarttasamahi- 
tah | samyata<h> niyata<h> dantas te nara sva- 
rgaga • minah [| sarvabhutadayavanto visvasa 
sarvakarmasu \ parasve nirmala<h> nityam va 
nityam avalopamah || 

jitendri • yd svargaparas te nara 
svargagaminah \ esa kaye krto dharma se- 
vitavyo tu srayakaih || 


[L 2 ] svargalokam abhipsanta ninditam tatva<m> 
uttamam \ 

devy uvaca || vacaya badhyate deva • mucyate 
va katha<m> punah \ tani karmani me deva ka- 
thayasva mahavratah || 

bhagavan uvaca || atmaheto<h> pararthe • va 
dharmahasyakriyasu va \ mrsavadam na bha- 
syante te nara svargagaminah || 

dravyarthe ka^maheto va dvesaragakrtena va | 
anrta<m> ye na bhasyanti te nara svargagami- 
nah || • 


prarusa< rn> ye na bhasyanti nisthura<b> katu- 
kan tatha \ anudvegakara nityam te nara svarga¬ 
gaminah || 

svagatety abhibha • syanti te nara svargagami- 
nah | 


13 2.14cd yatendriyah silaparas te narah svarga¬ 
gaminah || 132.15 esa devakrto ma-rgah sevi- 
tavyah sada naraih \ akasayakrtas caiva margah 
sevyah sada budhaih || 

132.16 danadharmatapoyuktah silasauca-da- 
yatmakah \ vrttyartham dharmahetor va sevita- 
vyah sada naraih \ 

svargavasam abhipsadbhir na sevyas tv ata u- 
ttarah || 

132.17 umovaca || vacatha badhyate yena mu¬ 
cyate ’py atha va punah \ tani karmani me deva 
vada bhutapate ’nagha || 

132.18a atmahetoh pararthe va na- 
rmahasyasrayat tatha \ ye mrsa na vadantiha te 
narah svargagaminah || 

132.19 vrttyartham dharmahetor va kamakarat 
tathaiva ca | anrtam ye na bhasante te narah 
svargagaminah || 

132.20 slaksnam vanim nirabadham madhuram 
papavarjitam \ svagatenabhibhasante te narah 
svargagaminah || 

132.21 katukam ye na bhasante parusam ni- 
sthuram giram \ apaisunyaratah santas te narah 
svargagaminah || 
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Lalitavistara 


Anusasanaparvan 


pisuna< m> na prabhasante mitrabhedakarin r- 
ne | rajamana<m>tui prabhasanti te nara svarga¬ 
gaminah \ 

suskavani<m> na bhasante + + duskrtavadini\ • 


sathapralapad virata viruddhaparivarjita \ vira¬ 
ta bhedavakyena te nara svargagaminah || 

amrta< m> nisthura<m> • caiva tyaktadharmam 
adharmivan \ kale ca sarnprabhasyante te nara 
svargagaminah || 


esa va^nikrto dharmah sevitavyo rsi sada \ de- 
vyo nityagunopeta sada bhrtavivarji • taih || 

devy uvaca |[ manasa band hate yena karmana 
purusa sada \ tani me pasakarmani devadeva 
pin a • kadhrk || 

bhagavan uvaca |[ apratltamanoyas tu calacitto 
nirakrti<h> \ 

manobandhd[soKLi]ni 
visesatah | 


aranyajanasamstham ca parahya rtabhinartdati 
|| • manasa karmana vaca te nara svargagami- 
nah | 


132.22 pisunam ye na bhasante mitrabhedaka- 
rlm giram \ rtam maitrlm prabhasante te narah 
svargagaminah || 

132.23 varjayanti sada sucyam paradroham ca 
manavah \ sarvabhutasama dantas te narah sva¬ 
rgagaminah || 

132.24 sathapralapad virata viruddhaparivarja- 
kah | saumyapralapino nityam te narah svarga¬ 
gaminah || 


132.25 na kopad vyaharante ye vacam hrdaya- 
daranlm \ santvam vadanti kruddhapi te narah 
svargagaminah || 

132.26 esa vanlkrto devi dharmah sevyah sada 
naraih \ subhah satyaguno nityam varjanlya 
mrsa budhaih || 

132.27 umovaca || manasa badhyate yena kar¬ 
mana purusah sada \ tan me bruhi mahabhaga 
devadeva pinakadhrk || 

134.57/15.3717 duspratltamana yas tu calaci¬ 
tto nirakrtih \ 


132.29 duspranitena manasa duspranitatarakr- 
tih | badhyate manavo yena srnu canyac chubha- 
nane || 

132.30 aranye vijane nyastam parasvam vlksya 
ye nara | manasapi na himsanti te narah svarga¬ 
gaminah || 


smu devi 132.28 mahesvara uvaca \ manaseneha dha- 
rmena samyuktah purusah sada \ svargam ga- 
cchanti kalyani tan me kirtayatah srnu || 
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Lalitavistara Anusasanaparvan 

gramegrhe vayam dravyam parahya<m> vijane 132.31 grame grhe va yad dravyam parakyam 
sthitam || nabhinanda • ti manasa te nara svar- vijane sthitam \ nabhinandanti vai nityam te na- 
ggagaminah \ malastakahcananityamparahya- rah svargagaminah || 
paravarjakah || 

132.32 tathaiva paradaran ye kamavrttan raho- 
gatan | manasapi na himsanti te narah svarga¬ 
gaminah || 

132.33 satrurn mitram ca ye nityam tulyena ma¬ 
nasa narah \ bhajanti maitrah samgamya te na¬ 
rah svargagaminah || 

132.34 srutavanto dayavantah sucayah satya- 
samgarah \ svair arthaih parisamtustas te narah 
svargagaminah || 

132.35 avaira ye tv anayasa maitracittaparah 
sada | sarvabhutadayavantas te narah svarga¬ 
gaminah || 

[L 2 ] sarvabhutadayavanto caksas coksa janapri- 132.36 sraddhavanto dayavantas coksas coksa- 
yah\dharmadharmavido nityatenarasva • rga- janapriyah \ dharmadharmavido nityam te narah 
gaminah || svargagaminah || 

132.37 subhanam asubhanam ca karmanam 
phaiasamcaye \ vipakajhas ca ye devi te narah 
svargagaminah || 

nyayopetagunopeta svargamargahitesina \ sa- 132.38 nyayopeta gunopeta devadvijaparah sa- 
tyathaparimarganti te nara svargga • gaminah da | samatam samanupraptas te narah svarga- 
|| gaminah \\ 

132.39 subhaih karmaphalair devimayaitepari- 
kirtitah \ 

ukta< rn> dharma< rn> yatho devi damai<s> te ku- 
salam mayam | 


svargamargopama [u] proktah /r/'<m> bhuya<h> svargamargopaga bhuyah kirn anyac chrotum i- 
srotum icchasi 11 Q11 cchasi \ \ 
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Chapter 30 of the Lalitavistara ends here, while chapter 132 of the Anusasanapa- 
rvan proceeds with a further question from the Goddess, who asks by means of 
which actions a person can obtain a long life, and by means of which ones the 
lives of others are destroyed. There are so many opposing types of men, the God¬ 
dess observes, and she now wants to hear about the ways karman ripens for them. 
The two texts of chapter 30 and chapter 132 thus run parallel until 132.38; the 
Anusasanaparvan has more stanzas that are not in the Lalitavistara, especially 
towards the end of the parallel passage, while the latter follows the correct stanza 
sequence of the Anusasanaparvan, and adds a few more stanzas that are not 
available in the model. Variant readings include the use of proper paraphrases 
(see Lalitavistara, adrstaparadaresu te nara svargagaminah, against Anusasana¬ 
parvan 132.11, matrvat svasrvac caiva nityam duhitrvac ca ye \ paradaresu vartante 
te narah svargagaminah). 

This text has nothing specifically Saiva or Vaisnava, being limited to a list of 
good actions that allow men to go to heaven, with some further considerations; 
it is rather presented as a lay form of dhyana, after the more complex forms of the 
preceding chapters on which this one depends. As the text paralleled in chapter 
29 and in the first half of chapter 30 is permeated with Vaisnava devotion, the 
following chapter 31, as already observed, is purely Saiva in inspiration. The au¬ 
thors/redactors of the Lalitavistara, unlike the modern editor of the Umamahe- 
svarasamvada, must not have found this problematic, as they allowed these ma¬ 
terials to coexist side by side. The reason for this is clearly stated in chapter 32, 
which closes the sequence of chapters modelled after paragraphs of the 
Anusasanaparvan, and almost seems to epitomize the core teachings of the whole 
work. This chapter opens with three padas that have a parallel in a supplement 
of the Anusasanaparvan (13.15.4325-27). This parallel is short and isolated, as the 
text of chapter 32 is, for the rest, independent of any model, or at least any that 
has been possible to identify. The Goddess addresses a God that, given the epi¬ 
thets through which she refers to him, can only be Siva. In the initial verses he is 
called, among other expressions, ‘three-eyed’ ( triyaksa, triyambaka), ‘destroyer 
of Daksa’s sacrifice’ ( daksayajhapramathana ), ‘spear-holder’ ( sulapani ), as well 
as ‘dressed in a tiger’s skin’ ( vyaghracarmanivasana ). The Goddess asks him how 
he wants to be pleased by his devotees. After listing the usual substances for wor¬ 
ship (food offerings, incenses, ghee), the God, who is here still simply identified 
as Bhagavan, instructs his devotees to worship him with a stotra whose initial 
words are: (exp. 51A[l3]) namo <’>stu • te mahadeva namo <’>stu bhaktivanmalah 
11 6 trailokyadhipate visnu namo hariharaya ca | namah srivatsadharaya • nama 
trptabhujaya ca || 7 arddhamahesvararupam hared arddhaharasya ca | dvav 
eta<v> hy ekarumpena prasidatu mamekatah \ | 8. The God to whom the Lalitavi- 
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stara addresses the devotion of lay bhaktas is thus Harihara, the fusion of Visnu 
and Siva that also symbolizes an attempt at harmonizing the two main devotional 
currents animating the religious landscape of the Kathmandu Valley, as attested 
from the earliest epigraphical evidence in the 5 th century. This is likely to be the 
reason why the redactors of the text have juxtaposed Saiva and Vaisnava materi¬ 
als, or have used more ambiguous designations in referring to the God and the 
Goddess. The same motivation underlay the Umamahesvarasamvada of the 
Sivadharma corpus, although the authors frame it more clearly as a Saiva work 
by being more consistent in addressing the gods as Uma and Mahesvara. How¬ 
ever, besides these last few chapters, the Umamahesvarasamvada uses exactly 
the same mixed Saiva and Vaisnava materials as the Lalitavistara, since it was 
possibly pursuing the same agenda. 

There is a third work that the final colophon of the Lalitavistara evoked, and 
that we have not yet had the opportunity to involve in our discussion, namely the 
Umottarasamvada, also known in other manuscripts as the Uttarottarama- 
hasamvada. Fashioned as a dialogue between Mahesvara and Uma, several stan¬ 
zas of its chapter 7—starting with 7.113 and ending with 7.163, which is also the 
end of the chapter—form the body of the thirty-third and final chapter of the 
Lalitavistara. As shown in the table of contents in the preceding paragraph, this 
chapter also has a strong Vaisnava inspiration, evoking the story of Rama and 
ending with Visnu’s avataras, a topic that thus also concludes the Lalitavistara 
tout court. The peculiarity of these stanzas lies in the fact that the section from 
Umottarasamvada 7.144 until the end, opening with the Goddess’s question that 
prompts the God’s narration of the ten avataras, also forms the final chapter 22 of 
the Umamahesvarasamvada. This chapter is not available in the earliest manu¬ 
script (N^j ends the Umamahesvarasamvada with chapter 20, while G 4077 also in¬ 
cludes chapters 21 and 22), and will eventually be expunged by at least one other 
manuscript of the early palm-leaf transmission. 93 Barring a few variant readings 
and the typical omissions characterizing the Lalitavistara, the final section of its 
final chapter thus equals Umamahesvarasamvada 22, which in its turn has a paral¬ 
lel in Umottarasamvada 7. In synthesis, the same text is used thrice, in three works 
transmitted in the same manuscript. The most natural position for these stanzas is 
the one they have in the Umottarasamvada/Lalitavistara: following the story of 
Rama, the Goddess asks what is the purpose of having ‘this son of man’ {putro 
<’>yam manusasya, Umottarasamvada 7.144), if Visnu is the Lord of the world. In 
chapter 22 of the Umamahesvarasamvada, this verse comes at the very beginning 
of the chapter, so the reader completely misses the reference to ‘this’ human being 


93 On this topic, see De Simini forthcoming. 
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mentioned by the Goddess, as chapter 21 is on a completely different subject 
(mainly on music, as well as a few myths connected to the Gandharvas). 

The stories of Rama and Visnu thus conclude this work which, coherently 
with its purposes, proclaims to be part of the Sivadharma in the same general 
concluding colophon that is attached to the stanzas recounting Visnu’s avatar as. 
The inclusion within the Sivadharma corpus, whose earlier and best known 
works were authorities on Saiva devotion, and which established the basis for the 
social behaviour of lay Saiva bhaktas, was probably seen as the ultimate step to¬ 
wards the recognition of this blended form of religion in which Saiva and 
Vaisnava devotion were tentatively intermingled and kept faithful to the Brah- 
manical socio-religious order. 


4 Conclusions: The Sivadharma between Saivism 
and Vaisnavism in the Kathmandu Valley 

From our analysis of the Lalitavistara of G 4077 as well as the Umamahesva- 
rasamvada, we have seen that both texts—or their still unidentified common 
source—pursue a twofold agenda, namely the integration of mainstream Brah- 
manical values related to the varnasrama system, as well as elements of Vaisnava 
devotion, into the Saiva corpus. These two agendas can be considered to be 
closely linked, since Vaisnava devotional literature from its earliest layers on¬ 
wards tends to propagate a system that is strictly interwoven with the Brahmani- 
cal socio-religious order, laying more emphasis on performing one’s svadharma, 
a line of discourse completely missing in the early Saiva works. 99 A similar ten¬ 
dency can already be observed, though with a lesser level of pervasiveness, in the 
earliest works of the Sivadharma corpus, the Sivadharmasastra and Sivadha- 
rmottara, that attempt to integrate the teachings on the varnasrama into the Saiva 
world view by creating a parallel system of ‘Saiva life-stages’ ( sivasrama ), whose 
members correspond to those of the traditional post-Vedic normative literature, 
but are qualified by adjectives and compounds specifying their Saiva affiliation. 95 
However, this idea seems to be more mature in the Sivadharmottara than in the 
Sivadharmasastra, which follows an agenda of propagating a Saiva social order 


94 See Mirnig forthcoming. 

95 See Sivadharmottara, chapter 12, as well as Sivadharmasastra, chapter 11. For more details, 
see De Simini 2016a, 52ff. 
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that more radically transcends the Brahmanical norm. 96 The Sivadharmottara, by 
contrast, has some clear connections to the Mahabharata and, thus, to the 
Vaisnava milieu in which the latter was composed, by using, in its chapter 3 on 
the jhanayoga, verses and notions that are also traceable in the Bhagavadgita. 
This trend towards a broader inclusivism into a Saiva world view, which the 
Sivadharmottara had developed in a more systematic way also for reasons of 
proselytism, is thus especially discernible in these later works that form the 
Sivadharma corpus, such as the Umamahesvarasamvada and the Lalitavistara, 
reflecting a cultural context that saw each work complementing the more radical 
Saiva position by providing a scriptural layer that linked the Saiva ritual sphere 
with the Vaisnava one. 

The choice of the Mahabharata as the main source of inspiration suits this 
agenda on several levels. The Mahabharata itself is a text that is closely linked to 
Vaisnava devotionalism; however, in the Umamahesvarasamvada of the 
Anusasanaparvan, the epics accommodate Saiva precepts and myths in a broader 
Vaisnava context. This text thus provides an ideal template for a reverse opera¬ 
tion in the Saiva corpus. The core of this process is the incorporation of Vaisnava 
devotional material, such as that of the Anusasanaparvan or the Vaisnavadha- 
rmasastra. The juxtaposition of Saiva and Vaisnava materials within these works 
is striking, and is epitomized in chapter 32 of the Lalitavistara in the propagation 
of devotion to Harihara, which also characterized the religious landscape of the 
Kathmandu Valley. It is in this area that we locate the composition of our texts, 
and it is thus to this context that we have to link the religious and cultural facets 
emerging from them. 

Already from the earliest layers of recorded history, the Licchavi period (c. 4 th - 
8 th centuries CE), we find a strong presence of both Saiva and Vaisnava religious 
communities in the Kathmandu Valley. Thus, for instance, the earliest major tem¬ 
ples—the Saiva Pasupatinath and Vaisnava Changu Narayana temples—are both 
sites of royal inscriptions as well as recipients of the same amount of funding 
from the royal budget in the late 6 th century, suggesting that they are somehow 
considered on equal footing. 97 While these pieces of evidence precede the com¬ 
position of our texts by centuries, we can already see a similar attempt to foster 
some sort of harmony between the Saiva and Vaisnava religious communities 


96 Thus, for instance, the first chapter of the Sivadharmasastra explicitly asserts the superiority 
of the sivadharma over the Vedic religious sphere, claiming that even as a mleccha or dog-eater 
one may attain the status of the highest Brahmin by following the Sivadharma. See Mirnig forth¬ 
coming. 

97 Cf LA 77. See also Mirnig 2013, 340. 
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amongst the earliest records in the Valley, using the same theme of the combined 
deity Harihara that we find alluded to in our text. Thus, in samvat 487 (565 CE), a 
certain Svamivarta established a sculpture of Sankaranarayana (i.e. Harihara) in 
the area of the Pasupatinath temple, describing the fusion of the two deities into 
one body while their wives Parvati and LaksmI look upon them, 98 and referring 
to this combined deity as the ‘cause of the origin, maintenance and annihilation 
of the entire universe’, 99 similar to the cosmic principle advocated in our texts. 
The motivation of bridging the communities that we suspect behind our text is 
made more explicit in Svamivarta’s record, in which he claims that Siva and 
Visnu have become one single body in order to remove the confusion that arises 
by having to choose one over the other. 100 

On the basis of art-historical material, the argument had been put forward 
that on a popular devotional level, Visnu was at times even more prominent than 
Siva, 101 and thus Vaisnavism constitutes an integral part of the religious life in the 
Valley despite Saivism's predominance on a political level. We have many images 
produced in the Licchavi period and after, besides the Harihara image, that relate 
scenes or themes of Visnu iconography and can also be linked to our texts. For 
instance, an extremely popular motive is the Jalasayana Visnu, depicting the God 
in his cosmic sleep; 102 when comparing this to our texts, we find that the theme of 
Visnu at the end of the cosmic cycle and the reabsorption of all the worlds into 
him is a common motive. Siva, on the other hand, is given the role of producing 
the world. 

The field of iconography may indeed provide some further evidence for the 
phenomenon analyzed in the preceding pages. The manuscripts of the 
Sivadharma corpus were not solely conceived as carriers of text, but also as ob¬ 
jects of art, and as such they offer a relevant contribution to the knowledge and 
study of religious iconography. Unlike contemporary Buddhist manuscripts, the 
iconographic program of the Sivadharma manuscripts is not developed through 
illustrations painted on the folios, but is exclusively focused on the inner space 
of the wooden covers in which the manuscripts are encased. In the few cases in 


98 LA 50, lines 1-2: patyor nnau pasya he srlr yyugalam amithunam sulabhrccharhgapanyor ekai- 
kasyatra kin tan na sukaram anayos tau yad ekatra prktau | murttitya<gena> nunam sakhi mada- 
naripor evam uktva bhavanya yo drsto jatu tasmai satatam iha namos tv arddhasaurisvaraya 11. 

99 LA 50, line 5: sakalabhuvanasambhavashititpralayakaranam [...] sahkarandrdyanasvdminam. 

100 LA 50, lines 7-8: bhinne pumsam jagati ca tatha devatabhaktibhave paksagrahabhramita- 
manasam paksavicchittihetoh ity arddhabhyam samuparacitam yan murarisvarabhyam ekam 
rupam saradi jaghanasyamagauram [...] 

101 Slusser 1982, 239. 

102 Slusser 1982, 241-243. 
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Fig. 6: UL Add. 1645, original wooden cover, inner side, scene with Siva, Parvati, and Nandin. 



Fig. 7: UL Add. 1645, original wooden cover, inner side, scene with Visnu, Laksmi, and Garuda. 


which these have survived, 103 as is also the case of our manuscript G 4077, we 
observe that the main decorative motifs are represented by scenes of linga wor¬ 
ship and/or representations of lay devotees worshipping deities, among which 
Siva, along with his consort Parvati and his mount Nandi, is assigned a central 
position. This would thus qualify our manuscripts as preeminently Saiva objects, 
with the cult of Siva being clearly identified with the veneration of both the God’s 
iconic and aniconic forms. At the same time, traces of Vaisnavism are not absent 
from the iconographic programs of the surviving covers, as there are at least two 
specimens in which the cult of Visnu is attributed either equal or even greater 
importance than the one of Siva. One such example is the manuscript of the Cam¬ 
bridge University Library Add.1645, dated NS 259, whose original wooden covers 
have a very peculiar design in comparison to the other extant specimens: instead 
of decorating the entire oblong space of the covers, dividing them into panels, 
this manuscript only has one central illustration on each cover, with the rest of 
the surface being painted in red. These illustrations consist in the group of Siva, 
Parvati and Nandi on the inner panel of the front cover (Fig. 6), and Visnu being 
worshipped by Garuda and Laksmi on the inner face of the back cover (Fig. 7). 
Thus Add.1645 symbolizes a Saiva-Vaisnava unity in the devotional practice by 
representing the two deities equally as objects of devotion, although one might 
argue that the God represented on the front side may be the one who is attributed 


103 For a brief survey, see De Simini 2016a, 206-207. 
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higher importance. Another case that is worthy of mention, but on which we can¬ 
not be so specific because we could not directly inspect the object, is that of the 
wooden covers of ‘a Sivadharma manuscript’ mentioned by Pal without further 
attribution, and generically dated by him to the 13 th century. 104 These covers, of 
which we can see some partial black and white reproductions as figures 27-28 in 
Pal 1970, represent the ten manifestations of Visnu. Unfortunately, we do not 
know to which manuscript they used to belong, and considering the fact that Pal 
calls this manuscript a Sivapurana in the text 105 (but Sivadharma in the captions 
of the pictures), we have to be very careful in dealing with this piece of evidence. 
If the attribution of these covers to a Sivadharma (or a Sivapurana ) manuscript 
could ever be confirmed, this would be a case of a manuscript of a Saiva work 
being decorated with Vaisnava iconography, thus achieving the synthesis at 
which works such as the Umamahesvarasamvada, the Umottarasamvada and the 
Lalitavistara aimed. The study of the iconographic program of these manuscripts 
is still in progress and might reveal more relevant clues in the future. A big inter¬ 
pretive obstacle is represented by the possibility that the covers might actually be 
later than the manuscripts themselves, 106 or not originally have belonged to those 
manuscripts, but were mistakenly associated with them by library curators. 
While the latter case would hopelessly affect our interpretation, the case of the 
covers being produced later than the manuscripts, though at any rate intention¬ 
ally realized for encasing a certain object, would only have an influence on the 
dating, and not on the general hermeneutic framework. Since these manuscripts 
are also objects of private and public devotion, we expect to see in the decorations 
of their covers, the most external part and thus the one that is also physically 
most exposed to the devotion of the bhaktas, a program that furthers or is at least 
coherent with the (perceived) aims of its texts. 

Despite the strong presence of Vaisnavism and its relevance in some of the 
texts forming the Sivadharma corpus as well as in contemporary iconography, we 
know that, on an institutional level, it was the sphere of Siva that maintained 
close links with the ruling elite from the time of Amsuvarman onwards, 107 as can 
also be traced through the centuries in inscriptions as well as manuscript colo¬ 
phons. 108 This may account for the robust production of manuscripts of the 
Sivadharma corpus (while texts such as the Vaisnavadharmasastra appear to 


104 Pal 1970, figs 27-28. 

105 Pal 1970, 65. 

106 Losty 1980, 21. 

107 Mirnig 2013. 

108 Petech 1984. 
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have gotten lost), but it could also explain why some Vaisnava groups were trying 
to disguise their own cults within the framework of the dharma of Siva. The in¬ 
corporation of this important aspect of Vaisnava devotionalism, an operation 
that was planned and fulfilled by some of the Nepalese works of the Sivadharma 
corpus, may be one of the key aspects that contributed to the success of the cor¬ 
pus, but may also be one of the reasons why the corpus emerged at all. We know 
that the Sivadharmasastra and the Sivadharmottara had an autonomous trans¬ 
mission in India, being associated in some rare cases, but mostly transmitted as 
independent works. The reasons why more texts were associated with them once 
they reached the Kathmandu Valley, some possibly composed expressly to be¬ 
come part of a broader collection of works, are still largely unknown. The study 
of the Lalitavistara, along with that of the Umamahesvarasamvada and, partly, 
the Umottarasamvada, seems however to suggest that the formation of the 
Sivadharma corpus might also have responded to the need local Nepalese com¬ 
munities had of harmonizing Saivism and Vaisnavism, though within a frame¬ 
work that could still clearly be identified as Saiva, given that this was ultimately 
the cult associated with monarchical power. 

Within this broader framework, we can thus clearly see what could have been 
the mission of our Lalitavistara. Drawing from pre-existing sources, this was one 
of several contemporary works pursuing the objective of harmonizing aspects of 
Saiva and Vaisnava dharma, although this synthesis is often simply achieved by 
juxtaposing diverse materials in an unsystematic combination. On the other 
hand, in the 10 th and 11 th centuries, the Sivadharma corpus was still being system¬ 
atized. One of the redactors must have included this work, which was judged co¬ 
herent with the general purposes of the composition of the corpus, only to be re¬ 
jected by all the other agents in the vast manuscript production and transmission 
of the Sivadharma corpus. On the basis of the study presented in the preceding 
pages, we can speculate that this rejection came to pass because the work was 
too close to the Umamahesvarasamvada, but its structure less coherent. At the 
same time, the higher level of ambiguity that we have observed in the Lalitavi¬ 
stara might have played an important role in the choice of rejecting this work 
from the Sivadharma corpus. The Umamahesvarasamvada, which uses most of 
the materials included in the Lalitavistara, adopted a more unequivocal Saiva 
frame, even just by more systematically identifying the two speakers as Uma and 
Mahesvara throughout the work. This must have been very evocative in the minds 
of contemporary readers, as one of the most popular images of the Valley bears 
exactly the same imagery as expressed by our text, namely that of Umamahe- 
svara, depicting Siva and Parvati in embrace on the mountainside (Fig. 8). Once 
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Fig- 8: Umamahesvara image located in the Pasupatinath temple area, Kathmandu, Nepal. 

again, the cultural milieu of medieval Nepal provides themes and motifs that in¬ 
teract and complement its rich textual production. 
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UL Cambridge University Library 
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Lata Mahesh Deokar 

Subantaratnakara: An Unknown Text of 
Subhuticandra 

Abstract: The Buddhist monk-scholar Subhuticandra (c. 1060-1140 CE) is known 
as the author of the commentary Kavikamadhenu (c. 1110-1130 CE) on the Amara- 
kosa. He appears to have also written a grammatical text called Subantaratnakara. 
There are altogether twelve manuscripts entitled Subantaratnakara: ten in Nepal 
and two in Cambridge. Out of these, six are indeed of the Subantaratnakara, while 
the remaining six are of four different texts, which are somewhat related to the Suba- 
ntaratnakara. There are two Tibetan translations of the text. Many of these manu¬ 
scripts mention Subhuticandra as the author of the text. There also exists a com¬ 
mentary on the Subantaratnakara. The article discusses the contents of these 
manuscripts, and the Tibetan translations and their mutual relationship. It also 
deals with the issue of the authorship of the different texts available in these man¬ 
uscripts. In this connection, the article also discusses the issue of Subhuticandra’s 
common authorship of the Subantaratnakara and the Kavikamadhenu. 


1 Introduction 

The Buddhist monk-scholar Subhuticandra (c. 1060-1140 CE) is known to us from 
his Kavikamadhenu commentary 1 (c. 1110-1130 CE) on the Amarakosa. 2 He was 
one of the teachers of Pa tshab Lo tsa ba Tshul khrims rgyal mtshan (d. after 1130), 
who had studied the Aryasaddharmasmrtyupasthanasutra with Subhuticandra at 
Vikramasila. According to Pa tshab Lo tsa ba, Subhuticandra was ‘a scholar of 
grammar, poetics, and “the modality of the Sanskrit language”, ( legs par sbyar 
ba’i skad lcyi lugs la mkhas pa), whereby the latter phrase may, but only may, be 
a clumsy way of designating lexicography’ (van der Kuijp 2009, 8). An analysis 
of the citations from Subhuticandra’s Kavikamadhenu substantiates Pa tshab Lo 
tsa ba’s statement. Out of at least 228 texts from which Subhuticandra quotes, 
fifty-three are grammatical works, six are on poetics, and thirty-three lexicons. 


1 The work of a critical edition of this text has been undertaken by Prof. Mahesh A. Deokar and 
myself. 

2 For a detailed discussion on Subhuticandra’s date and place and his Kavikamadhenu com¬ 
mentary, cf. Deokar Lata 2014,1-91. 

https://doi.org/10.1515/9783110543100-020, © 2017 L. Deokar, published by De Gruyter. 
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In the field of Sanskrit grammar, Candragomin’s Candravyakarana, and its 
commentarial literature, namely, the Candravrtti of Dharmadasa, the Candra- 
vyakaranapanjika of Ratnamati, and the Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika of Purna- 
candra, are the principal authorities for Subhuticandra. On some important gram¬ 
matical issues, he also brings in the discussions taking place in the Paninian 
grammatical tradition. Apart from the main texts belonging to this tradition such 
as the Astadhyayi, the Vyakaranamahabhasya and the Kasikavrtti, Subhuticandra 
cites from the Bhagavrtti of Vimalamati (625 CE) 3 and the Anunyasa of Indumitra 
(before 1100 CE). 4 Being a junior contemporary of Purusottamadeva, Subhutican¬ 
dra cites from the former’s Bhasavrtti, the Jhapakasamuccaya, and the Laksya- 
laksanadurghata. One more important grammarian whom Subhuticandra quotes is 
his senior contemporary Maitreyaraksita. The third important grammatical tradi¬ 
tion, namely, that of Sarvavarman’s Katantravyakarana has also found its way in 
to the Kavikamadhenu. Subhuticandra cites from Sarvavarman’s and Vararuci’s 
Katantravyakarana as well as from the commentarial literature which includes the 
Durgatika and the Katantravisesakhyana. Among the Prakrit grammarians, he 
quotes from Hewara’s commentary on Vararuci’s Prakrtaprakasa and the 
Prakrtasamjivani of Vasantaraja. There are two more grammars of Prakrit that Sub¬ 
huticandra has referred to, one of which is the Prakrtanusasana. Subhuticandra re¬ 
fers to the author of this text by the honorific title Gomin. The rule he has cited from 
this text is found in the Prakrtanusasana of Purusottama. 5 The second text is 
Samskrtabhavaprakrtanusasana, which Subhuticandra has ascribed to Candrago- 
min. Sanskritists until this date do not seem to be aware of any such text composed 
by Candragomin. Apart from these, Subhuticandra also quotes from a number of 
texts related to lists of verbal roots ( dhatupatha ), handbooks on grammatical gen¬ 
der ( lihganusasana ), and manuals on phonetics. 

On the background of Subhuticandra’s in-depth knowledge of the Sanskrit and 
the Prakrit grammatical traditions, I was curious to find out if there was a grammat¬ 
ical text ascribed to him. This curiosity brought me to the reference to a text entitled 
Subantaratnakara ascribed to Subhuticandra in J. P. Dwivedi’s book Samskrt ke 
bauddh vaiyakaran (‘Buddhist Grammarians, Commentators and Tibetan Transla¬ 
tors of Sanskrit Grammar’). According to the description of one of the manuscripts 
given by the NGMCP, namely, B 35-23 (NAK 4/148), this text deals with ‘the declen¬ 
sion of nouns and adjectives ( subanta ), following the Candra school of grammar.’ 6 


3 For a detailed discussion on Vimalamati and the Bhagavrtti, cf. Dwivedi 1987,194-202. 

4 For a detailed discussion on Indumitra and the Anunyasa, cf. Dwivedi 1987, 231-232. 

5 adidutam alope samyoge hrasvas ca | (IV.7 [= 126], p. 5). 

6 http://catalogue.ngmcp.uni-hamburg.de/wiki. 
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Bruno Liebich (1895, 7, 34-35) was probably the first modern scholar to mention 
and discuss the Subantaratnakara based on its Tibetan translation ( Sup mtha’ rin 
chen ’byung gnas). Unfortunately, he had an incomplete translation at hand. As a 
result, he could not obtain any information regarding the author of the text. More 
than a century later, Verhagen (2001,132-136) discussed this text in greater detail 
based on the revised translation of the Subantaratnakara preserved in the collected 
works of Si tu pan chen. In 2001, in an article entitled ‘Bhiksu Haribhadra’s Vibhak- 
tikarika. An Unknown Grammatical Text Edited with a Brief Introduction (First 
Part)’, Wezler (2001, 249) commented: ‘CG 37 and 38 (Subantaratnakara / 
Vyakarana-Subanta): The author’s name, I should like to add, is Subhuti.’ How¬ 
ever, Wezler has not clearly mentioned the reasons for ascribing both these texts to 
Subhuti(candra). 

Dwivedi (1987, 289), who is probably the first scholar to discuss the Sanskrit 
manuscripts of the Subantaratnakara, informs us that there exist five manuscripts 
of this text in Nepal. Since I was already working on Subhuticandra’s Ka- 
vikamadhenu, I decided to collect and edit the manuscripts of the Subantaratnakara 
as a sequel to my ongoing research. Thanks to the Nepalese German Manuscript 
Cataloguing Project (NGMCP), it has been possible to have access to all the availa¬ 
ble manuscripts of the Subantaratnakara in Nepal. I am grateful to the late Dr Al¬ 
brecht Hanisch, the then Resident Representative of the NGMCP, for promptly 
providing me with all the necessary information and making arrangements to send 
the digital copies of all the available manuscripts through Namraj Gurung, who de¬ 
serves special thanks for the same. In 2013, in an article ‘Subhuticandra: A Forgot¬ 
ten Scholar of Magadha’, I briefly introduced the manuscript materials and rec¬ 
orded some of my early impressions of the text. In the meanwhile, after completing 
the first volume of the Kavikamadhenu, I began reading afresh the manuscripts of 
the Subantaratnakara and the Subvidhdnasabdamalaparikrama, another work also 
ascribed to Subhuticandra. This reading proved some of my earlier remarks obso¬ 
lete, which made it necessary for me to present the analysis of the manuscripts ma¬ 
terial in a revised form. Here in the following pages, I wish to present to the schol¬ 
arly world my fresh analysis of the same. I will start this analysis with a description 
of altogether six manuscripts: 
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2 Sanskrit manuscripts of the Subantaratnakara 

1. NAK1/468 (Reel No. A1311-5 = A1162-10) is a palm-leaf manuscript (33 x 5 cm) 

containing 60 folios with 4-7 lines per folio. The manuscript is written in the 
Nepalaksara Although there is no real physical damage to the manuscript, some 
folios are not clearly legible. At a few places, aksaras are partly rubbed off, while 
at some other places the text is not readable due to the spreading of ink. 

The name of the text Suvantaratnakarah in both the Nagari as well as the Ro¬ 
man script appears on a piece of paper pasted on the outer side of the wooden 
cover. On this paper, we also find the number assigned to the manuscript, 
namely, Pra. 468 (in the Nagari script) and No. A 468 (in Roman letters and Arabic 
numberals). We also find the date of the manuscript, namely, visam 112 (in the 
Nagari script). The inner side of the wooden cover contains a didactic verse writ¬ 
ten in the Nepalaksara script: 

dhanadhanyaprayogesu tathci vidydrjjanesu' ca \ 
aharavyavaharesu tyaktalajjo (! "lajjah) sada bhavet || 

(Canalcyarajanitisastra 3.21) 

This side also preserves the date of the manuscript, namely, visam 112 written by a 
different hand in the Nagari script. 

In the top margin of fol. lr, we find the following inscriptions: Pm. 468, patra 
60, Subantaratnakara and vi. sam. 112 (all written in the Nagari script). The folio 
contains two verses. The handwriting of these verses is different from the handwrit¬ 
ing of the inscriptions on lr as well as that of the text of the Subantaratnakara. The 
first three lines of this portion contain the following verse: 

asa (!) nama nadi manoharajala trsndtam(\)rahgdkuld 
ragagrahavati vitakra(l)vahaga dhikyam mahabhoga(2)nih (!) | 
mohdvarttasudu(s)sahdtigahana yd tumgacimtatataih 

tasya[h]paragata visu(!)dhamana(3)sa namdati (!) nandati jagesvara(h) (!) || (fol. lr 1-3) 

This verse is found in Bhartrhari’s Satakatrayi (verse 173). It reads: 

asa nama nadi manorathajala trsnatarangakula 
ragagrahavati vitarkavihaga dhairyadrumadhvamsini \ 
mohavartasudustaratigahana prottuhgacintatap 
tasyah paragata vibudhamanaso nandantu yogisvarah || 


7 The printed edition reads vidyasamgrahanesu. 
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The River of Hope having Desire for its water, Greed for agitating waves, Passion for its sharks, 
Sceptic reasoning for birds, Patience for the tottering trees on its sides, and worldly Care and Anx¬ 
ieties for its lofty banks, is very difficult to be crossed on account of its total whirlpool of Illusion. 
Those pure-minded Yogi-s who have swum over to the opposite bank of this mighty stream are 
therefore leading a safe and happy life. (P. G. Nath’s translation; Sternbach III, 1304) 

This verse is followed by one more verse, which I am unable to read at present. 
Isaacson suggests that ‘someone at some point wrote [these] two verses on the orig¬ 
inally blank lr.’ (email correspondence dated 29/01/2017) 

The actual text of the Subantaratnakara begins on fol. lv with the benedictory 
verse paying homage to Sakyamuni Buddha. This is preceded by homage to 
Vagisvara ( namo vagisvaraya), which, in all probability, is the homage paid by the 
scribe. The manuscript is incomplete. The last word derived in this manuscript is 
goraksa. The text ends on fol. 60 with the words goraksasabdat supah so(r) lopah \ 
padanta- . The last folio preserves an inscription atha preceded by an auspicious 
sign written in the Maithili script. Most folios are foliated with both letter-numerals 
as well as numerals. The majority of folios have letter numerals in the left-hand 
margin and numerals in the right-hand margin of the verso side of the folio, but in 
the case of some folios these are inverted. Other folios only have numerals in either 
side of the verso. The title of the text is found on fol. 19rl in a final rubric to the 
section: 

uktah (!) ajanta halantas ca pumsi \ 

iti subantaratnakarepulihgakandah samaptah \ 

The other three manuscripts of the Subantaratnakara do not mention the name of 
the text in the corresponding final rubric. 8 

2. NAK 4/148 (Reel No. B 35-23) is a palm-leaf manuscript (31.5 x 5 cm) contain¬ 
ing 77 folios with 5-7 lines per folio. The script is Nepalaksara. On a few folios, the 
writing is partially rubbed off. In quite a number of instances, the scribe has indi¬ 
cated lacunas by filling up these portions with auspicious signs. The manuscript 
begins with a benediction to Dasabala (\na\mah sridasabalaya ) and a benedictory 
verse paying homage to Sakyamuni Buddha. The manuscript is complete. It ends 


8 ukta ajanta halantas ca pumsi savisesah \ pula{t)lihgakandah (pullihga" NAK 4/148) prathamah 
samaptah | NAK 4/148 (20r5), Or.148 (25v2-3); uktajanta halantas ca pusi (!) visesah (!) | pum- 
lihgakartdah samaptah prathamah | C 54-7(1) (Kesar 582) (27b3-4). 
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with three concluding verses, followed by the final rubric to the text 9 and the colo¬ 
phon. 10 According to the latter, the manuscript was copied for a certain monk bear¬ 
ing the title Srijnana of the Sridharmadhatu Mahavihara. The foliation consists of 
letter-numerals in the middle of the left-hand margin and numerals in the middle 
of the right-hand margin of the verso (only on folios 1-12). From folio 13 onwards, 
only the numerals appear in the left-hand margin of the verso. Exposures 2 and 79 
show the back of folios 1 and 77 respectively, which are used as flyleaves, showing 
some other inscriptions in Nepalaksara characters. In the bottom of fol. 77r, another 
hand has added: namah sndasa(\)halaya | preceded by an auspicious sign in the 
Nepalaksara script. 

3. NAK 5-7989 (Reel No. B 35-30) (30 x 5 cm) is a palm-leaf manuscript containing 
12 folios with 5 lines per folio. The script is Nepalaksara. The manuscript is incom¬ 
plete and damaged. At many places, the aksaras are rubbed off. The text preserved 
in this manuscript is not continuous. These are stray leaves. The second image of 
the exposure 2771 preserves a final rubric to the first section: 

candravyakara(5 ). yadhyayasya prathamah padah samaptah \ 

Most probably, based on this final rubric, the NGMCP has listed this as a manuscript 
of the Candravyakarana. In the bottom margin of the first image of this exposure, 
we find an inscription by a second hand in Nagari script: 

cdndravyakaranasambandhisabdarupavalipada{.)(..) 

While discussing this manuscript in his Verschiedene neu-entdeckte Texte des 
Candravyakarana und ihre Verfasser (Studien zum Candravyakarana II), Oberlies 
as named this text as Candra-vyakarana-sambandhi-sabda-rupavali apparently 
based on the above-mentioned inscription. He has quoted two passages from this 
manuscript, which I reproduce below (Oberlies 1992,177-178): 

etasya canvadesah (sic!) dvitiydydh caina iti etacchabdasya ya etasabdas tasya kathitanu- 
kathanavisaye dvitiyayam takare osi ca (! sic) enadeso bhavati / etam cchatram vedam 
adhyapaya / || atho enam vyakaranam adhyapaya / iha kasman na bhavati / etam atam hitam 
vidyad iti purvavad anvadesabhavat / tatha hi isadarthe kriyayoge [/] maryadabhividhau ca ya 
itisa 11 dadisv akarasya nirdesah krtva etamatam hitam vidyad iti vedanakriyayam ahuh / karm- 
abhavo vidhiyate / atho etau atho enan [/] atho enat / atho enah / [svam] / a \\tho enaya ...hri / 


9 krtir iyam panditasthavirasubhuticandrasya \ granthapramana[m a\sya sahasra 1 sata 4 gran- 
tha 30 likhitam idam \ (77r2-3). 

10 sridharmmadhdtumahdviharasya \ krammasrijhanasya bhiksu(h) pustako ’yamm (!) idam 
likhitam iti \ (77r2—3). 
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striyam / eta ene [/] end / enaya / enayoh / napumsake / dvitiyayam iti visayasaptami.. [na\ 
purvavad ... ty enadesanivrtti...k. [t(y)ad]adyatva || [bh]avah / va virame [C 6.4.149] iti dasya 
(sic! [lies: jhasyal]) cartvam / enat ene enani / enena enayoh // [2rl—5] 

etasya canvadese dvitiyayam caina idamsabdasyanvadesavisayasya dvitiyayam tausi ca 
enadesah / i.. / gurupuja.. / a.. ena[m] /// || [bh]ojaya / atho enau / atho enan / anena chattrena 
chando ’dhitam / atho enena vyakaranam adhitam / iha kasman na bhavati / ayam dando 
haraneneti yatra kihcid vidhaya vakya /// || ..]na nukarananyad (sic!) upadisyate so ’nvadesah 
/ iha tu vastunirdesamatram lcrtva ekam e(va vi)dhanam tatha hi ayam danda ity aneneti 
haranakriydya[h ca] dandasya l<aranabhav[o] /// / [5r2-4] 

I was able to trace these passages to folios 68r3-68v2 and 67r3-6 respectively of 
the manuscript NAK 4/148. Verhagen (2001,133) had already identified these pas¬ 
sages in the Tibetan translation of the Subantaratnakara as preserved in the col¬ 
lected works of Si tu pan chen (60r6-60v3; 59vl-4). However, being misled by 
Oberlies’ (1992,176-179) identification of this manuscript as Candravyakaranasa- 
mbandhisabdarupavall, Verhagen (2001,133) remarked: 

[a] manuscript of the Sanskrit original, bearing the title Candra-vyakarana-sambandhi-sabda- 
rupavali, has been brought to light (...) , u 

I wonder why Verhagen did not raise any question about this identification even after 
tracing the said passages to the Tibetan translation of the Subantaratnakara. The fact 
that the above-mentioned passages match with the manuscripts of the Subanta- 
ratnakara and its Tibetan translation proves beyond doubt that these are the stray 
leaves of a manuscript of the Subantaratnakara, and not those of a previously un¬ 
known text as was earlier thought by Oberlies. 

As mentioned earlier, this manuscript contains altogether 12 folios. The respec¬ 
tive exposure numbers are from 2760 to 2772. Out of these, 2760 and 2772 have only 
one image while the rest of the exposures have two images. Here follows a table of 
folios and their corresponding images along with the word(s) discussed in them 
and their approximate parallels in NAK 4/148: 


11 MS-no. 5-7989, Reel-no. B 35/30,11.5 ff., 5 lines per side (Verhagen 2001,133, n. 533). 
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Fol. no. 

Exposure no. Word(s) discussed 

Approximate parallels in B 35-23 (NAK 
4/148) 


2760 




2761a 




2771a 

pitf- 

9v 


2770b 

pitr-, nr-, prasastr- 

9v, lOr, lOv 


2770a 

ukta rdantah | rai- 

lOv 


2769b 

go-, glau- 

Hr, llv 


2769a 

bhubhuk- 

12v 


2768b 

parivrat- 

13v 


2767b 

sikharalu- 

41r 


2768a 

sikharalu- 

41r 


2767a 

pratyanc- 

46r4 


2766b 

tiryak-, visvadryafic- 

46v 


2763b 

bhavat- 

53rl 


2764a 

adan- 

53v 


2766a 

gaganarudh- 

54v6 


2765b 

plvan- (?) 

55vl 


2763a 

bahvap- 

56v 


2762b 

bahvap-, arituph- (?) 

56v 

*69 

2765a 

adas- 

66v2 

70 (?) 

2764b 

etat- 

67r3-6 


2762a 

etat- (f.) 

67v6 

*71 

2761b 

eka- 

68v2 


The second image of the exposure 2771 reads as follows: 

-visyati \ yasya punar anantam nama tat(r)dn eva | namatuv (?) ity aha \ bhagirathityadi \ 

tasmad divdyapi (?) matupam vyavasthartham tan ndmniti srayitavyam \ tatha va .(2) 

(na)dyam dese matub istah | madhuni sthana(!)vo ’smin desesanti madhuman \ sthanu(!)man | 

atvasor iti dirghah \ pumsuty ugita iti num \ sor lopah \ sam . (3) kasyadiny api matvantaniti 

samjha(!)yam asamjha(\)yam va samanyena vidhasyamano matup atra samjhayam (!) 

bhavisyatiti \ si . (4) ity asamkyaha \ madhava ityadi \ tato non m arthad a(tra) bhavisyati 

| tan namniti niyamo[ ’]tra (?) | candravyaka(rane trti)(5)yadhyayasya prathamah padah 
samaptah \ samba (....) prathamasadha (....) saptamyam likhitam idam pumsaka- 

This appears to be a part of some commentary on the Candravrtti on vuncha- 
nkathajilaseniradhannyayaphakphininnyakakthakchakiyadmatupdvalacah (CV 
3.1.68): 
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... Udumbaravatl, Iksumatiti matvantam nadinama. Bhagirathi, Bhaimarathi, Sauvastavity 
anantam api drsyate. Madhuman, Sthanuman ityadiny api matvantani desanamani. Madhava 
ityadini tu na desanamaniti nato 'n bhavisyati. 

When I requested Dragomir Dimitrov to crosscheck CVr on CV 3.1.68 with Ratnamati’s 
Candravyakaranapanjika, he compared it with the photographs of the manuscript of 
the Panjika taken by Rahula Sankrtyayana. In an email dated 23.12.2015, he con¬ 
firmed that ‘[s]o we have one more tiny fragment of this commentary’. 

4. Kesar 523 (Reel No. C 49-2) (31.6 x 4.4 cm) is a palm-leaf manuscript. It is writ¬ 
ten in Nepalaksara script. This is a multi-text manuscript, which includes altogether 
five portions of four texts. These are: 

a. Amarakosa (31.3 x 4.3 cm), 4 folios; palm-leaf; incomplete, damaged; 

Nepalaksara 

b. Amarakosa (31.3 x 4.3 cm), 34 folios; palm-leaf; incomplete, damaged; 
Nepalaksara 

c. Katantravyakarana (31 x 4.5 cm), 1 folio; palm-leaf; Nepalaksara 

d. [Vyakarana] (32.3 x 5 cm), 16 folios; palm-leaf; incomplete, damaged; Maithili 

e. Subantaratnakara: This is a palm-leaf manuscript (31.6 x 4.4 cm) containing 40 
folios with 4-5 lines per folio. The script is Nepalaksara. The manuscript is dam¬ 
aged. A few folios are illegible because the letters are rubbed off. The manuscript is 
incomplete. It begins with the words ( dvijihva)t padaracanayam bhayam bha- 
vati (2r) which is a part of the second introductory verse of the Subantaratnakara. 
The manuscript ends with the derivation of the word prasu: prasuh \ prasvau \ 
prasvah \ ityadih \ (...) (46r5). The foliation consists of letter numerals written in the 
left-hand margin as well as numerals in the right-hand margin of the verso side. On 
some folios, the numerals are not visible either due to the rubbing off of aksaras or 
the physical damage to the folio. The last folio (46v) preserves two inscriptions: 
idam sustakam (! pustakam) idarh pustakam, ra 523, katantratlkayam (..). A close 
scrutiny of the exposures belonging to the Amarakosa (‘b’ above) revealed that im¬ 
ages 7924b, 7925a, 7926b and 7927a are, in fact, the exposures of two folios of the 
Subantaratnakara, which correspond to folios 24v6-25r7, and 25v4-26rl of B 35-23 
(NAK 4/148). These folios contain the declensions of the words jayajara, and nisa. 
After the analysis of these two folios, I came to the conclusion that these are the 
missing folios 37 and 38 of the present manuscript of the Subantaratnakara (Kesar 
523e). Thus, we now have a text of the Subantaratnakara including folios 2-32, 34, 
36-38, 40,42-43, and 46. 
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5. Kesar 582 (Reel No. C 54-7 and C 55-1) (= C 102-39) (33.1 x 4.5 cm) is a palm- 
leaf manuscript containing 118 folios with 5 lines per folio. The script is 
Nepalaksara. The manuscript is damaged. Some folios are partially rubbed off 
while others suffer from the spreading of ink. At many places one image is partly 
imposed upon another. The manuscript is complete. Before the benedictory verse 
paying homage to Sakyamuni Buddha, we can read the aksaras -devaya. Folios 
117r4-117v2 contain three concluding verses, the final rubric to the text 12 (117v2- 
3) as well as the colophon 13 (117v3-118r2). According to the colophon, the scribe’s 
name was Manikaraja. He copied this manuscript during the reign of king Srijyo- 
timalla, i.e. Jayajyotirmalla (1408-1428). The folios have double foliation: letter- 
numerals in the left-hand margin and numerals in the right-hand margin. The 
year of the copy is Nepala Samvat 533, which corresponds to 1413 CE. After the 
colophon, there are three folios, the contents of which are unclear. 

Apart from these manuscripts from Nepal, one manuscript of the Subanta- 
ratnakara is preserved in the Cambridge University Library (Or.148). 14 

6. Or.148 (31 x 5 cm) is a palm-leaf manuscript containing 89 folios with 5 lines 
per folio. It is written in the Nepalaksara. The first and the ninth folios of this man¬ 
uscript are missing. The manuscript begins with kirttitah \ tatradau tavad 
viprasabdat (2r). It ends with the three concluding verses (88r3-6), the final rubric 
to the text , 15 and colophon . 16 The foliation consists of letter-numerals written in the 
left-hand margin and of numerals in the right-hand margin of the verso side of a 
folio. The manuscript, which is dated Nepala Samvat 540 (= 1420 CE), was copied 
by a certain Buddhist monk Dharmarasika (sic!) in the Srisadaksarlmahavihara in 


12 krtir iyam subhuticandrasya / granthapramanam asya sahasra lsata4 grantha 30 \ 

13 bhimasyapi bhaved gauge vyasasya mativibhramah \ yatha drstan tatha likhitam lekhako nasti 
dosakah \ vahnau vahnau hi vanabde mdse phalguna(l)krsnalce \ tithau {..)dabhidhane (.. ..) 

risebhe se (..) sute \ rdjddhird(ja)paramesvaradevamule vidydkalasa(l)kalanitisuveditasya | (. 

..) sa(\)kalasdstrapraveditata(..)snjyotimallampate khalu lisyato (l)\’]yam \ samlikhyate 

manikaraja itiprasiddho matapitasahita(..)amramake nivasah \ sastrisuvala( . jguninampra(.. 

....) jhdnanicirapadanrnrmalam \ subham astu jagatam \ 

14 I am thankful to Vincenzo Vergiani for bringing this manuscript to my notice. 

15 krtir iyampanditasthavirasubhuticandrasyah (!) | granthapramana (!) sahasra lsata4 grantha 
30 | iti subamtagrantha(h) sampurnna(h) \ (89r6-89vl) 

16 bhagnaprst(h)akati(\)grivam (!) taptadrstir (!) adhomukham \ kastena (!) likhitam sastram 
jivavat pratipalayet \ nepalahayanah samvat 540 bhad(r)apadasukla(2)pahcamyan titho (!) 
budhavdsa(\)re svatinaksatre brahmayoge \ rajadhirajaparamesvaraparamabhattarakah srimat- 
manesvarava{\ pa)ralabdhapras(\)ddasrisrijayajyotimalladevasya (3) vijayarajye \ srimad- 
gahgiilapatanake sribataksarimahavihare srisrisrilokesvarascaranasevitabhiksuna (!) dharm- 
marasikena (!) svapustakam likhitam subham astu \ (4) sarwajagatah (!) | (89vl-4). 
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the reign of the king Jayajyotirmalla. After the colophon, on folio 90, we find the 
following stray scribbles related to grammar: 

(fol. 90r) agamo (’)nupaghati syad adesas copamardakah \ 
pratyayah paradekas (!) ca upasargas ca purvagah || 
kriya kartta tatah karma pascad vai karalcantaram \ 
yojanesam (!) (2) tu vijheye (!) gadesu (!) ca padesu ca || 
samjha ca paribhasa ca vidhir niyama eva ca \ 
pratisedho (’)dhikaras ca sadvidham sutralaksanam || 

(90v) mahan uttamah vrhan vi(sta)ra vrsan mrga 

dau (!) nanau ca samakhyotau (!) pratyudasaprasajyakau (!) | 

pratyudasa (!) sadrggrahiprasajyas tu nisedhakah || 

This manuscript was purchased by Prof. Bendall during his 1898-99 tour in Nepal 
(see Formigatti’s contribution in this volume). 


3 Tibetan Translations of the Subantaratnakara 
(Tibetan: Sap7 mtha'rin chen ’byung gnas ) 

While working on the Kavikamadhenu, I had already searched through the Tibetan 
Tanjur for any other translated work of Subhuticandra. However, that was in vain. 
Now, with the availability of the titles of his works and so much manuscripts mate¬ 
rial at hand, it became possible to search the Tibetan Tanjur once again. The Sna 
Tshogs section of the Derge edition preserves an incomplete translation of the Sub¬ 
antaratnakara. 17 The translation bears the title Sup’i mtha’ rin chen ’byunggnas zhes 
bya ba Supadmakaranama (sic! Subantaratnakaranama). The text abruptly ends 
while explaining the derivation of the word veman, which belongs to the second 
section dealing with masculine nouns ending in consonants. 

In volume tha of the collected works of Si tu Pan chen (1699?-1774) there is a 
complete translation of the Subantaratnakara. It consists of 68 folios. According to 
the colophon found in this revised translation, the size of the text is 1420 slokas and 
its author is Pa ndi ta chen po gnas brtan zla ba (*Mahapanditasthaviracandra?). 18 
We are further informed that the canonical translation was done by Chos kyi rgyal 


17 Derge: no. 4430, Fol. 122b 3 -134a 6 ; Peking: Vol. 149, Mdo-hgrel, No-tshar, 5894, 446b7-460bl. 

18 sup’i mtha’ rin chen ’byunggnas zhes bya ba ’di nipandi ta chen pognas brtan zla bas mdzad 
pa’o || (fol. 68r3) ‘This (treatise) entitled “Source of jewels” (on the derivation of forms) ending 
in a sUP (suffix) has been written by the great scholar Gnas-brtan-zla-ba [*Sthaviracandra?]’ 
(Verhagen 2001,134). 
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mtshan dpal bzang po. 19 The title page of the scanned copy of the text available on 
the website of the Tibetan Buddhist Resource Center erroneously records the trans¬ 
lator as Zhwa lu lo tsa ba Chos skyong bzang po. 20 According to Verhagen (2001, 
132), this revised translation was done by Si tu Pan chen. However, from the reading 
of the colophon, I understand that it is not Si tu pan chen who actually revised the 
work himself, but rather it was Yon tan rgya mtsho who corrected the canonical 
translation as far as possible following the instructions of Si tu pan chen. 21 Be lo has 
also provided important assistance in the entire process of revising the earlier trans¬ 
lation. 22 Karma Tshe dbang kun khyab prepared the printing blocks of the text in 
the monastery of Dpal spungs thub bstan chos ’khor gling. Talking about the awful 
state of the canonical translation. Yon tan rgya mtsho remarks that it suffers from 
‘very great errors of translation and at intervals there were some gaps remaining 
and also [widely diffused =] throughout (the work) there was a multitude of ortho¬ 
graphical errors.’ 23 (Verhagen 2001,135). About his own corrections. Yon tan rgya 
mtsho says: 

If one [could] find an Indian manuscript [of this text] it would be possible to make the final 

corrections, but as [I] did not [manage to] find [one], [I] did not have the means to do so (... ?). 


19 de Itar brda sprodpa tsa ndra pa’i sup mtha’ rin chen ’byunggnas ’di lo tsa ba chos kyi rgyal 
mtshan dpal bzang pos bod skad du bsgyur pa la ’gyur .... (fol. 68r4). ‘The preceding (treatise), 
this sUB-anta-ratnakara, belonging to the Candra (system of) grammar, had been translated into 
Tibetan by the translator Chos-kyi-rgyal-mtshan(-dpal-bzah-po).’ (Verhagen 2001, 134). Verha¬ 
gen (2001,134, n. 538) says that this translator is ‘thus far unidentified.’ 

20 www.tbrc.org. 

21 ’jam mgon bla ma’i gsunggi legs bshad Itar legs par bcos shing rje’i tsa na tig chen mo’i yan 
lag zhabs ’degs su dpal spungs thub bstan chos ’khor gling gi chos grar par du bkod pa’i byed pa 
po ni ka rma tshe dbang lam khyab ces pa’i da ri dra yis so ||... slad du’ang skyabs rje’i bka’ Itar 
yon tan rgya mtsho bdag gis zhu dag lam tsam bgyis mod | ‘According to the aphorisms of the 
words of ’Jam-mgon-bla-ma [i.e. Si-tu Pan-chen] these (errors) have been corrected. And as [lit. a 
foot-support, i.e. an aid scil. for interpretation] auxiliary to the great tika on Candra by the master 
[i.e. Si-tu Pan-chen] printing blocks [of the present text] have been prepared in the monastery of 
Dpal-spuns Thub-bstan-chos-’khor-glih by Karma Tshe-dban-kun-khyab.... Again, in accordance 
with the words of the master who is our refuge, I, Yon-tan-rgya-mtsho, have roughly made correc¬ 
tions.’ (Verhagen 2001,135) 

22 gzhi nas ’gyur skyon che zhing dpe ngan rgyun ’byams mang ba’i thog \ par ’di’i ma dpe ma dag 
chebala ’be los kyang zhib cha mdzad grub ’dug cing | ‘But, as there were great errors in the initial 
translation [or: great fundamental errors in the translation] and a great multitude of bad [i.e. erro¬ 
neous] examples [in the translation], while moreover grave corruptions [had entered] the original 
copy of this xylograph, ’Be-lo has also thoroughly worked through [the text].’ (Verhagen 2001,135) 

23 skyon shin tu che zhing bar skabs ’gar hoi khong ’ga’ re las ’dugpa dang | yig nor rgyun ’byams 
yang ches mang bar ’dugpa mams \ 
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[Therefore?] [I] have made the corrections that were certain [i.e. evidently necessary] in ac¬ 
cordance with the contents of the basic texts on grammar. 24 (Verhagen 2001,136) 


4 About the text of the Subantaratnakara 

Benediction 

The benedictory verse of the Subantaratnakara pays homage to Sakyamuni Bud¬ 
dha: 

mainake harina svakuksivasater adaya toyakarat 

ksipte kokanadibhavatsmaracamusastrapraticchayaya \ 

yam devendram iva pratitya sarusam {vyjavarttamane (°manair ?) bhayat 

bodhau marabhataih palayitam asau sakyo munih patu vah || (fol. lvl-2) (Metre: Sardula- 

vikridita) 

The exact meaning of this verse is not clear. It seems to refer to the event of Sakya¬ 
muni Buddha’s fight with Mara’s army just before the enlightenment. Here is a ten¬ 
tative translation of the verse, which certainly needs revision: 

May this Sakyamuni protect us whom the withdrawing army of Mara considered like the angry 
king of gods and fled out of fear at the time of enlightenment, when Hari took mount Mainaka 
from the ocean, in whose womb he had made (his) own residence, (and) hurled it as a return 
cast (praticchayaya ) of those weapons of troops of the god of love ( smaracamu ), which turned 
into red water-lilies ( kokanadibhavat ). 25 

I was unable to find a similar mythological reference about mount Mainaka in the 
Sanskrit literature. There is one reference in Ksemendra’s Dasavataracarita-. 


24 rgya dpe rnyed na zhu dag dpyis phyin nus par ’dug l<yang ma rnyed pas bya thabs bral sgra 
gzhung mams Icyi bstan don bzhin sugar las dag nges su bcos yod do \ \ 

25 I am thankful to Harunaga Isaacson (email correspondence dated 15/7/2015 and 30/12/2016) 
for suggesting this translation, which is so far the best translation one can offer. He suggests 
reading kokanadibhavat" as one compound, without which ‘it will be impossible (or nearly so) to 
construe the verse at all.’ He drew my attention to a verse in the Buddhacarita (13.42): tadbodhi- 
mule pravikiryamanam ahgaravarsam tu savisphulihgam \ maitriviharad rsisattamasya babhuva 
raktotpalapattravarsah ||. Here the weapons of Mara, in the form of a rain of coals with sparks, 
turn into red -utpala petals. About the image in the second half, Isaacson suggests: ‘[w]hen 
Mainaka is thrown by Hari, the army thinks that the Buddha is the lord of the gods (Indra, being 
defended by Hari = Upendra), and flees.’ In my opinion, this is a brilliant innovative explanation, 
which I accept thankfully. 
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manaya mainakam atharnavena visrantaye ratnagirim visrstam \ 
karena samsprsya sa langhitabdhir lankankasailasya tate papata || (7.190) 

Here the ocean is said to have sent forth the mount Mainaka with jewel peaks for 
Hanuman to rest on it. Hanuman touched the mountain with his hand and, having 
crossed the ocean, landed on another mountain on the shore of Lanka. This story 
originally occurs in the Ramayana (5.56.8ff). However, these references do not 
match with the present narrative. 

Purpose 

The benedictory verse is followed by a verse that explains the purpose of the Sub- 
antaratndkara : 

santy eva natra sudhiyam kim u supprabandhas 
te kin tu vistaratayalpadhiyam agamyah \ 
tatsaralesam apagrhya tatah krto l’]yam 

avyasatah smaranamatraphale [’]bhyupayah || (lv2—3) (Metre: Vasantatilaka) 

Is it not the case that here indeed exist compositions about sup-[rmfa]s composed by excel¬ 
lent scholars? However, due to the sheer vastness (of these texts), they are difficult to un¬ 
derstand for those who are of limited intelligence ( alpadhis ). (Therefore,) after taking the 
essence of those texts, this (work) is composed as an excellent means (for achieving) the 
goal of mere memorization without being verbose. 

Thus, the text is a pedagogic guide meant for beginners, which would help them 
in learning the vast ocean of declensions of nouns and adjectives ( subantas ), as 
the name of the text suggests. 

The author’s confidence in the merits of his own composition is evident in 
the next verse: 

mama parapadavicalituh 
sadvidyopasanaikanipunasya | 
krsam api l<uto dvijihvat 

padaracanayam bhayam bhavati || (fol. lv2-3) (Metre: Arya) 

With respect to (this) composition, for a person like me, who does not fall down from the 
highest (spiritual) position and is extremely skilled in good lore (of taming snakes like the 
jangulividya), from whence can there be even a little fear of a slanderer who is like a double- 
tongued snake? 
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This verse speaks of the author’s higher spiritual attainments. The intended pun 
on the words parapada, sadvidya, and dvijihva is worth noting. These three verses 
are testimonies to the author’s poetic skills. 

Contents 

Next comes a verse explaining the contents of the Subantaratnakara: 

rudhisabda nigadyante pumsi sandhe striyam api \ 

gunadravyakriyayoga[s] trilihgas tadanantaram \\ 26 (fol. Iv4) (Metre: Anustubh) 

Words that convey their meaning by usage (i.e. conventional words) are enumerated in the 
masculine, in the neuter, (and) also in the feminine. Thereafter (follow those words,) which 
have three genders and are associated (either) with the quality, the substance, or the action 
(that is to say, qualifying words). 

Each of these sections is further sub-divided into nouns ending in vowels and 
consonants. There are two more sections, which are not mentioned in this verse. 
These are of pronouns and numerals. It seems that for the author they are in¬ 
cluded in the section dealing with qualifying nouns ( trilingas ). Thus, altogether 
there are six sections: 

1. The masculine nouns ending in: 

a. vowels 27 (fols Iv5-llv5) 

b. consonants 28 (fols Ilv5-20r5) 

2. The neuter nouns ending in 

a. vowels 29 (fols 20r5-22vl) 

b. consonants 30 (fols 22vl-24v2) 

3. The feminine nouns ending in 


26 The NGMCP records a text entitled Syadyantakosa (A 54-3) of unknown authorship. Just as 
the Subantaratnakara , it deals with nominal declensions following the Katantra system of gram¬ 
mar. Interestingly, this text, after its benedictory verse, also contains this and the next verse, 
namely, rudhisabda nigadyante ... and vipragm. According to the NGMCP, ‘[t]his text, styled 
Syadyantaprakriya [Si la sogs pa’i mtha’i bya ba, Derge 4287] and attributed to a certain 
Manju(sri)kirti or Manjughosakirti [’Jam dpal grags pa], is equally following the Katantra system 
and might very well be the translation of the original Sanskrit version preserved on (sic!) A 54/3.’ 

27 uktah pumsy ajantah | (fol. Ilv5) 

28 ukta ajanta halantas ca pumsi savisesah \ pulalihga(i)kandah prathamah samaptah | (fol. 20r5) 

29 idanim napumsakalihga ucyante | (fol. 20r5-6) 

30 halanta ucyamte \ (fol. 22vl), napumsakakando dvitiyah samaptah | fol. (24v2-3) 
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a. vowels 31 (fols 24v3-33r3) 

b. consonants 32 (fols 33r3-37r4-5) 

4. Adjectives ending in 

a. vowels 33 (fols 37r5-44r6) 

b. consonants 34 (fols 44r6-61vl) 

5. Pronouns 35 (fols 61vl-72v4) 

6. Numerals (fols 72v4-76v5) 

Method of explanation 

Each of these sections begins with a list of words to be dealt with in that particular 
section. Cf. for instance, the beginning of the first section dealing with masculine 
nouns ending in vowels: 

vipragnisakhipatyamsukrostrpratibhuvah pita \ 

na prasasta ca raigavau pumsy ajantah prakirttitah || (lv4-5) (Metre: Anustubh) 

In the masculine, (nouns) ending in vowels (such as) vipra, agni, sakhi, pad, amsu, krostr, 
pratibhu, pitr, nr, prasastr, rai, and gau are explained. 

The order within each of these sections is alphabetical, that is to say, nouns are 
arranged according to their last vowel or consonant. 

After this list, the noun under discussion is mentioned. For instance, at the be¬ 
ginning of the section dealing with masculine nouns ending in vowels, we find: 

tatrddau tavad viprasabdat ... (fol. Iv5) 

There, at the outset, after the noun vipra ... 

Many a time, the author provides a derivation of these nouns. For instance, cf. the 
derivation of the word haha (fols 3v7-4rl): 

adanto gandharwanama hahasabdah \ heti krtva jahati \ haha \ ‘kv(i)b-vic-manip-kvanip-vani- 
pah’ iti vie \ cakarah samanyagrahanarthah \ “ikaro ‘ver anaca’ iti cihnarthah” | 36 vakara- 
syanenaiva lopah \ ‘karakarh bah(u)Iam’ iti samasah \ 


31 idanim strilihga ucyante \ (fol. 24v3), uktah striyam ajantah \ (fol. 33r2-3) 

32 halanta ucyante \ (fol. 33r3), strilihgakandas trtfyah samaptah \ (fol. 37r4-5) 

33 idanim vacyalihga ucyante \ (fol. 37r5), ukta ajantah \ (fol. 44r6) 

34 ukta halantah \ (fol. 61vl) 

35 iddnijm) sarvadaya ucyante \ (fol. 61vl), uktah sarvadayah \ (fol. 72v4) 

36 Cf. CVr on CV 1.2.53: ikaro ver anaca (5.1.64) iti cihnarthah. 
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The noun haha ending in the vowel a is the name of a gandharva ‘celestial musician’. (He is 
called) haha (because) he leaves by making (the sound) ha. (The suffix) vie (is added by the 
rule) kvibvicmaniplcvan.ipvan.ipah (CV 1.2.53). The (indicatory letter) c (in the suffix vie) is for 
the sake of common reference. The (vowel) i is for the sake of marking it distinctly (as in the 
rule) ver anacah (CV 5.1.64). The (phoneme) v is elided by this very (rule). The compound 
(haha) (is formed by the rule): karakam bahulam (CV 2.2.16). 

The author then proceeds to derive various declensions of that particular noun. For 
this, he relies on the Candravyakarana. Cf. for instance, the derivational procedure 
for various declensions of the masculine noun haha ending in the vowel a: 

svadayah \ so rutvavisarggau \ hahah \ ‘prathamayor ad’ iti dirghatvasya ‘dirghaj jasi ca’ iti 
pratisedhe akaraukarayor ‘eti’ ity aukarah \ hahau \ adantayor ‘ako ’ki dirghah’ \ hahah | (fol. 
4rl-4) 

(The case terminations) su etc. 37 (The suffix) su is replaced by ru (which is further substituted 
by) visarga. (Thus, the nominative singular form) hahah (is derived). When the lengthening 
(of the vowel) by the (application of the rule) prathamayor aci (CV 5.1.109) is prohibited (by the 
rule) dirghaj jasi ca (CV 5.1.112), (the substitution of the vowel) au in the place of (the vowels) 
a and au (together) (takes place) by the rule eci (CV 5.1.84). (Thus, the nominative dual form) 
hahau (is derived). Both a (which is the initial letter of the suffix as) and the final letter (of the 
noun haha, i.e. a) are substituted by the long (vowel) (by the rule) ako ’ki dirghah (CV 5.1.106). 
(Thus, the nominative plural form) hahah (is derived). 

Authorities 

The author of the Subantaratnakara appears to be an erudite scholar well versed in 
various genres of Sanskrit literature. This is evident from occasional citations scat¬ 
tered in his work. Noteworthy is his expertise in the Candra grammatical tradition. 
He cites not only from the Candravyakarana but also from its commentarial litera¬ 
ture, such as the works of Ratnamati (fols 17v5-7,17v6, 21v4, 27r5 and 28v4), and 
Purnacandra (fols 21v4, 28v4 and 47r3). Apart from these two authorities, the au¬ 
thor has also cited from ‘verses on gender by the master [i.e. Candragomin?]’ (67r7) 
(Verhagen 2001,134). At times, he also refers to the other two important grammat¬ 
ical traditions, namely, the Paninian and the Katantra (51v4). From the former, he 
has cited Maitreyaraksita and Purusottamadeva’s Bhasavrtti (35v5,39v6). At a few 
places, we find citations from the Bhattikavya (37v5). At one place, the author has 


37 Cf. svaujasamautchastabhyambhishebhyambhyashasibhyambhyashasosamhyos sup (CV 2.1.1). 
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cited from a hitherto unknown text called Yid bzhin nor bu’i bstodpa’i rgya cher ’grel 
(*Cintdmanistutitikd) composed by a certain Sakya’i bio gros (18r4). 38 

Concluding verses 

The text concludes with three verses: 

iti ghatitam idam maya s(uvarnnaih 
sulalitala) 39 ksanaratnabhusitah ca \ 
sravasi (!) vinihitam dhrtah ca kanthe 
sisumukhamandalamandanam dadhatu || (Metre: Puspitagra) 

Thus, with gold-like excellent letters, I have fashioned this (ornament-like treatise), which is 
decorated with jewels of extremely charming marks in the form of very beautiful jewel-like 
aphorisms. When put on ears and wore around the neck by way of paying an (attentive) ear 
and learning it by heart may it decorate the face of children. 

aye lcumara vibudhasriyam para(m) 
d(rutam bhavanto yadi labdhum icchava) 90 h \ 
punah punahs (!) cintanamantaradina (! ° mandaradrina ) 
subantaratnakara esa mathyatam || (Metre: Vamsastha) 

0 young men! If you want to achieve quickly the divine glory, that is to say, the fame of a 
learned person, then (you) should churn again and again this ocean of nouns (ending in a sUP 
suffix), that is to say, the treatise Subantaratnakara , with the mount Mandara of (your) conte¬ 
mplation. 

subham abhavad idam vidhaya yan me 
vacanaruca jagaitasY 1 tamo nihatya \ 
mihira iva tatah sadartharaser 

aham upadarsayita sada bhaveyam || (fols 76v5-77r2) (Metre: Puspitagra) 


38 Verhagen 2001, 134. Sakya’i bio (*Sakyabodhi) (!) is the author of Aryadasabhumisutra- 
nidanabhasya (P 5500). He is also the author of the Pramanavarttikatika (P5718). Sakya’i bio gros 
(*Sakyamati) is the author of the Aryagayasirsasutramisrakavyakhya (P 5493). 

39 Since the folio of NAI< 4/148 is damaged, this portion is supplied on the basis of Or 148 (89r3-4). 

40 param drutam bhavanto yadi lubdam (!) icchavah (Kesar 582-1,117r5). Since the folio of NAI< 
4/148 is damaged, this portion is supplied on the basis of Kesar 582. padam (p.c.; para (a.c.)) 
druta bhavanto yadi labdhum icchavah (Or 148 (89r4-5)) 

41 So reads Or 148 (89r5). 
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Whatever merit has occurred to me after composing this (ornament-like treatise), on account 
of that (merit), having destroyed the darkness (of ignorance) of the world with the light of 
words may I become one who always illuminates the heap of excellent things like the Sun. 

The issue of authorship 

Neither in the introductory nor in the concluding verses of the Subantaratnakara 
we come across the name of the author of this text. It appears only in the colophon: 

krtiriyam panditasthavirasubhuticandrasya | (fol. 77r2) 

This is a composition of the scholar-monk Subhuticandra. 

Not a single final rubric mentions either the name of the text or its author. The two 
commentaries on the Subantaratnakara (discussed below) ascribe this text to Sub¬ 
huticandra. The colophon of the Tibetan translation records the author of this text 
as Pa ndi ta chen po gnas brtan zla ba (*Mahapanditasthaviracandra). 42 Although 
Verhagen (2001,135, n. 542), while discussing the Tibetan translation of the Sub- 
antaratnakara, mentions that ‘in the introductory section [of his commentary on 
the Candra grammar], Si-tu enumerates the many grammatical treatises he investi¬ 
gated, including a sUBanta-ratnakara by Subhuti (su-bhu-tis-mdzad-pa’i-sup- 
mtha’-rin-’byun, vol. 1 fol. 6v3)’, he does not seem to conjecture that Pa ndi ta chen 
po gnas brtan zla ba should, in fact, point to Pa ndi ta chen po gnas brtan [Rab 
’byor] zla ba (*Mahapanditasthavira[Subhuti]candra). The facts that a) the three 
Sanskrit manuscripts in which the end of the text is preserved unequivocally men¬ 
tion Subhuticandra as the author of the text, and b) the Tibetan translation of the 
Subantaratnakara matches with these Sanskrit manuscripts prove the identity of 
Gnas brtan zla ba and Sthavira Subhuticandra beyond any doubt. 

The question whether Subhuticandra, the author of the Subantaratnakara, is 
the same as the author of the Kavikamadhenu, however, needs further considera¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, I have not come across any reference to the Subantaratnakara 
in later works. In spite of that, the following external evidence is worth considering. 
As mentioned above, Subhuticandra, the author of the Kavikamadhenu, had a 
scholarly command over all the three important Sanskrit grammatical traditions. 


42 sup’i mtha’ rin chen ’byung gnas zhes bya ba ’di nipandi ta chen pognas brtan zla bas mdzad 
pa’o || ‘This (treatise) entitled “Source of jewels” (on the derivation of forms) ending in a sUP 
(suffix) has been written by the great scholar Gnas-brtan-zla-ba [*Sthaviracandra?].’ (Verhagen 
2001,134) 
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There are at least 288 citations from as many as 53 grammatical texts in his com¬ 
mentary. Pa tshab lo tsa ba has referred to Subhuticandra as a scholar of grammar 
(van der Kuijp 2009, 8). This statement would make more sense if we accept that 
the same author had composed a grammatical work. 

Besides this, there are internal evidences, which prove the identity of both the 
authors. From the benedictory verses of both these texts paying homage to the Bud¬ 
dha, it is clear that their author was a Buddhist. 43 Both these benedictions express 
a wish that the Buddha may protect and bestow his grace on the mankind. 

As I have shown in the introduction to the critical edition of the Ka- 
vikamadhenu (2014, 58-61), this commentary was composed sometime between 
1110 and 1130 CE. It is interesting to note that the latest authority referred to in the 
Kavikamadhenu as well as in the Subantaratnakara is Purusottamadeva, who, ac¬ 
cording to Vogel (2015,53), flourished in the first half of the 12 th century. Thus, both 
the texts share the same lower limit. In this connection, it is worthwhile to note that 
in the Kavikamadhenu, Subhuticandra has referred to many grammatical texts and 
authorities while deriving a particular word. However, despite being an important 
text in the Candra tradition, there is not a single reference to the Subantaratnakara 
or its author. As far as I have studied the manuscript material, there is no reference 
to the Kavikamadhenu in the Subantaratnakara. This evidence, though negative, is 
important, as it at least does not prove the antithesis. 


43 The initial portion of the original Sanskrit text of the Kavikamadhenu is missing. I have at¬ 
tempted at translating the Sanskrit behind the not always correct Tibetan rendering of Si tu’s 
Tibetan translation of these verses (lb-3b): 

sa chen po yi rtsergshegs shing || rdzu ’phrul ’dab Idan bdud rtsi brnyes || thams cad mkhyen 
pa’i dpag bsam shing || khyod la me tog ’bras dud shog || ganggi thugs rje lam gsum ’gro || mtho 
ris las ’bab ga hga bzhin \ \ dpal mtsho bdud rtsi’igter srid pa’i \\ zla phyed rab sbyin der bdag 
’dud || srid pa’i mtsho chen sgrol bar byed pa chos kyi gru || snying rje’i dpag bsam Ijon pa’i 
shing las grub khyod kyis || rab dangs sems Icyi tshogs chen skya bas rab bskul nas || pha rol 
phyin temngon ’dod rin chen thob parmdzod || ‘May the Wish-Fulfilling Tree, the Omniscient 
one (the Buddha), standing at the summit of the great bhumis (i.e. who has attained all the 
stages of a Bodhisattva), endowed with the leaves of supernatural powers, and has attained 
immortal state ( nirvana ) bend down for you with its flowers and fruits. I bow unto him whose 
compassion, like the river Ganga that originated from heaven, has gone three ways, who is 
an ocean of prosperity, and the reservoir of immortality, and dispeller of worldly existence. 
May you reach the other shore and acquire the most desired jewel (of enlightenment) by the 
ship, the Dharma (teachings) carrying one across the great ocean of worldly existence, which 
has been accomplished from the Wish-Fulfilling Tree of compassion; being propelled by the 
great multitude of the oarsmen with a perfectly serene mind.’ (Deokar Lata 2014, 97, 301). 
For the benedictory verse of the Subantaratnakara, cf. the section on the benediction. 
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In the Kavikamadhenu, the principal grammatical authority for Subhuticandra 
is Candragomin’s grammatical aphorisms and the Candra grammatical lineage. In 
the same way, the Subantaratnakara is also based upon the Candra grammatical 
tradition. Both these works draw upon common authorities such as the grammari¬ 
ans Maitreyaraksita, Purusottamadeva, and Sarvavarman, the lexicographers Ru- 
dradasa and Rudra, and literary works like the Bhattikavya and the *Cintamani- 
stutitika. 

There are a number of passages in the Kavikamadhenu and the Subantaratna- 
kara that show a close affinity. Two instances may be cited in this regard: 

i. sarvo ’naya laksanlyah syad iti laksmih \ ‘lakser mut ca’ iti ipratyayah \ (laksmi, AI< 1.1.27, Deo- 
kar Lata 2014,143) 

(She is called) Laksmi since Sarva, that is, Lord Visnu is to be marked by her. The suffix i (is 
added) by the rule lakser mut ca (Candra Unadi 1.89) 

sarvo ’naya laksanlyah syad iti lakse(r) mut ceti... ( laksmi, Subantaratnakara , NAI< 4/148,27r2) 

(She is called) Laksmi since Sarva, that is, Lord Visnu is to be marked by her. Thus, by the rule 
lakser mut ca (Candra Unadi 1.89) ... 

ii. nisyati tanukaroti sarvavyaparam | ‘dtah pradibhyah’ iti kah \ (nisa, AI< I.4.4a, Deokar Lata 
2014, 284) 

(She is called nisa since) she reduces, i.e., lessens all the activities. (The suffix) ka (is added by 
the rule) dtah pradibhyah (CV 1.1.142). 

nisyati tanukaroti sarwavyaparam ity ‘dtah pradibhyah’ iti kah \ (nisa, Subantaratnakara., NAI< 
4/148, 25v3) 

She reduces, i.e., lessens all the activities. (The suffix) ka (is added by the rule) dtah 
pradibhyah (CV 1.1.142). 

From the literary point of view, the opening verses of the Kavikamadhenu and the 
opening and the concluding verses of the Subantaratnakara exhibit a special liking 
for slistarupakas. The following two verses from the Kavikamadhenu and the Sub- 
antaratnakara are worth considering from the stylistic point of view: 

Kavikamadhenu: 

I will prepare in the manner of decoration and accomplishment ( rab tu sgrub byed cho ga ) this 
well-arranged ‘Necklace of the Wise Ones’ using this treasure (lexicon), which is full of word- 
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jewels gathered from the infinite ocean of treatises, with the help of the excellent strings 
(sutras ‘aphorisms’) of the illustrious Candragomin. 44 

Subantaratndkara: 

Thus, with gold-like excellent letters I have fashioned this (ornament-like treatise), which is 
decorated with jewels of extremely charming marks in the form of very beautiful jewel-like 
aphorisms. When put on ears and wore around neck by way of paying an (attentive) ear and 
learning it by heart may it decorate the neck of children. 45 

In these verses, the author is talking about his own composition. Their parallel 
structure is quite striking. In both the texts, the composition is compared to an or¬ 
nament decorated with jewels. Similarly, there is a pun on the words sutra and 
laksana while referring to the aphorisms of the Candra grammar. 

It is quite unlikely that two persons bearing the same name flourished around 
the same period and had so much in common. Hence, in all likelihood, one and the 
same Subhuticandra composed both the treatises. In the concluding verse of the 
Subantaratndkara, the author expresses his wish to become an illuminator of a 
heap of good meanings. This may well be taken as an indirect reference to the com¬ 
position of the Kavikamadhenu, which, being a commentary on the Amarakosa, ac¬ 
tually clarifies the meanings of the words occurring in it. This might be an indica¬ 
tion that Subhuticandra first composed a comparatively simpler text in the form of 
the Subantaratndkara and then at a mature age wrote the Kavikamadhenu, which 
is much profound than the former. 


5 Commentarial literature 

The Subantaratndkara was commented upon at least twice. The first reference to its 
commentary is found in a collection of 1820 entitled ‘Hodgson’s Private Papers at 
the British Library’. The corresponding entry reads as follows: 


44 mtha’yas gzhung lugs rgya mtsho’i mngon brjod rin chen gang || mdzod ’dis mkhaspa’i mgrin 
pa’i doshal mam bkod pa || dpal Idan tsa ndrago mis by as pa’i mdo mchoggis || de ni rab tusgrub 
byed cho ga sbyar bar bgyi || (Deokar Lata 2014, 302). 

45 iti ghatitam idam maya s(uvarnnaih sulalitala)ksanaratnabhusitah ca \ sravasi (!) vinihitam 
dhrtan ca kanthe sisumukhamandalamandanam dadhatu || (Subantaratndkara , NAI< 4/148, 76v 
5-6). 
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[t]he manuscript is written on machine-made paper. Colophon of a commentary on a Buddhist 
scripture known as Suvantaratnakara of Subhuticandra written by Pandit Abhayaraj during 
the reign of King Yaksha Malla of Nepalmandala (c. 1428-1482). 

The said manuscript is neither found in the Hodgson’s collection nor listed in the 
catalogue of the NGMCP. The second reference to a commentary on the Subanta¬ 
ratnakara is found in Hara Prasad Shastri’s catalogue of the palm-leaf manuscripts 
belonging to the Durbar library, Nepal. Shastri (1905,128) has described the manu¬ 
script as: 

1076 | kha | Rupasadhanam. By Subhuticandra. 10 x I 1 /! inches. Folia, 96. Lines, 6 on a page. 
Extent, 2160 clokas. Character, Newark Date, (?). Appearance, old. Prose. Incorrect. 
Beginning. Om namo vagisvaraya | 

natva sivam vidhuvirihcikarindravaktram 
vagisvarim gurupadamjanakam kavih ca \ 
cetah sisor jadarujantakajayu divyam 
srirupasadhanavaram vimalam pravaksye || 

mainaka ityadi \ patu raksatu kau(!)’sau munih sarwakarena sarwapadarthanam yathavad 
bodhanatmanam munih \ athava akathyakathane maunayogan munir bhagavan samyaksam- 
buddhah || kathambhutah \ sakyah sakesu bhavah salty ah \ athava sakyasyapatyam pautradi- 
kam sakyah \ ityadi \ 

Thepratikas commented upon in this opening portion reveal beyond doubt that the 
Rupasadhana is a commentary on the Subantaratnakara. Interestingly, the deriva¬ 
tion of the word muni found in this commentary and in Subhuticandra’s Ka- 
vikamadhenu is almost identical. Cf. the Kavikamadhenu on the Buddha’s epithet 
muni (AK 1.1.14): 

sarvakarena sarvadharmanam mananad adharmavavadesu va maunan munih \ (Deokar Lata 
2014,124) 

However, from the benedictory verse, which pays homage to the lord Siva, Visnu, 
Brahman, Ganesa, Sarasvatl, teacher, father and poet, this does not appear to be 
the commentary written by Subhuticandra described by Shastri. 

The manuscript of the Rupasadhana appears to be incomplete. For, Shastri 
(1905,128) further says: 

End. uktarthetyadi \ un lopah \ akarena sandhih | manas sabdarupasadhanam | 62 || 
hakaraksakarantany aprasiddhani \ \ 

Colophon, iti subhuticandramahakaver viracite supprakarane napumsakakandani dvitiyani 
paricchedani samaptani (!) || (?) 
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In the Subantaratnakara, the last neuter noun ending in a consonant is vetas and 
not manas. However, we do come across a comment in the Subantaratnakara at the 
end of the section dealing with the neuter nouns similar to the one mentioned 
above: 

hakaraksakaranta aprasiddhah | ( Subantaratnakara, NAI< 4/148, 24v2) 

It is worthwhile to note that this manuscript mentions Subhuticandra as the author 
of the root text. However, the latter is called Supprakarana instead of Subanta¬ 
ratnakara. This tendency of using a generic name instead of a specific one seems to 
be in vogue. I am particularly reminded of Subhuticandra’s Kavikamadhenu, which 
is mostly referred to as Subhutitlka. (Deokar Lata 2014,67). This is probably the first 
time where Subhuticandra is referred to as a great poet (Mahakavi). At other places, 
he is mentioned as a great monk-scholar (Mahapanditasthavira). 

Apart from the six manuscripts of the Subantaratnakara discussed above, there 
are six more manuscripts with the title Subantaratnakara. Out of these, four are 
listed by the NGMCP, and one each by the Cambridge University Library and the 
Durbar library: 

1. NAK1/813 (Reel no. A 585-4 (= A1211-3) is a paper (?) manuscript (22.3 x 7.2 
cm) containing 154 folios with 6-7 lines per folio. The website of the NGMCP men¬ 
tions ‘Folio number 131 is missing but the text is continuous. Fol. 151 is missing.’ 
However, the said information is incorrect since both the folios are available. The 
script is Nepalaksara; the first folio is written in the Ranjana script. The manuscript 
is illegible at many places due to the spreading of ink. The foliation figures are writ¬ 
ten in the middle of the right-hand margin on the verso side of a folio. The manu¬ 
script was copied by a scribe named Kasirama in NS 737 (= 1617 CE) during the reign 
of King Jagajjyotirmalla. This description matches with the one found in Dwivedi 
(1987), according to whom, the number of this manuscript is pra. 813 with the sub¬ 
ject code ( visayanka ) 361. 

About the text 

Benediction 

The manuscript begins with the benediction to the All-knowing one (om namah sar- 
vajnaya) and the benedictory verse, which is the same as that of the Rupavatara of 
Dharmakirti: 

sarwajham anantagunam pranamya balaprabodhanartham aham | 

rupavataram alpasukalapam rjum karisyami || (fol. lv2-3) (Metre: Arya) (Rupavatara p. 1) 
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After paying homage to the All-knowing one, who has infinite qualities, I shall (now) elucidate 
the Rupavatara in a brief and well-classified manner with the purpose of enlightening the ig¬ 
norant ones. 

Purpose 

The benedictory verse is followed by a verse describing the purpose of this work. It 
is apparently not written by Dharmaklrti himself: 

lata sukrtina ceyam prakriya dharmmaki(!)rttina \ 

potana(m) potavat ksipram sabdabdhau paragaminam || (fol. Iv3) (Metre: Anustubh) 
(Rupavatara Intro, ii) 

The learned Dharmaklrti has prepared this boat-like (treatise) dealing with the derivational 
process for the (benefit of the) young ones who wish to quickly cross over the ocean of nouns. 

Rangacharya, the editor of the Rupavatara, who has quoted this verse in his intro¬ 
duction (p. i-ii) to the text, informs us: 

In the catalogue of the manuscripts published by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasada Sastri, it 
can be found that the Rupavatara is one of the texts available in the manuscripts collection in 
the royal palace of Nepal. Moreover, at the beginning of the text printed there, the following 
verse occurs: krta sukrtina ceyam prakriya dharmmakirttina \ potanarii potavat ksipram 
sabdabdhau paragaminam ||. 46 

The statement of Rangacharya is indicative of the fact that the text listed by Hara¬ 
prasada Sastri differs from the text of the Rupavatara, at least as far as the opening 
verse is concerned. 

Contents 

A close comparison of our present text with that of the Rupavatara shows that the 
present text is either a commentary on or some text based upon the Rupavatara. Cf. 
for instance, the initial portions of both texts. The edited text of the Rupavatara 
reads: 


46 Translation mine. The original Sanskrit reads: nepalarajabhavanasthalilchitagran- 
thasamudaye rupavataro ’py ekatama iti mahamahopadhydyaharaprasadasastriprakatitayam 
tatsucikayam drsyate \ api ca tatramudritaitadgranthadau sloko ’yam vartate - krta sukrtina 
ceyam prakriya dharmakirtina \ potanam potavat ksipram sabdadhau paragaminam ||. 
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atha samjhavatdrah || tatradau tavat pratyaharas sastre samvyavahdrajhdpandrtham 
anuvarnyate \ tadyatha || aiun, rUc, eon, aiauc, hayavarat, lan, namanananam, jhabhah, 
ghadhadhas, jabagadadas, khaphachathathacatatav, kapay, sasasar, hal \ iti 
pratyaharasutrani || tatra prathamam an ity esa pratyaharo grhyate \ katham? aiun ity atra 
nakarasya, upadese’j anunasika it (1.3.2.) ity atah upadese it iti anuvartamane, halantyam 
(1.3.3.) - upadese yad antyam hal tad itsamjham bhavati \ ke punar upadesah? 
dgamddesadhdtuganapdthapratyayapratydhdrasutrany upadesah - 
dhbtusutraganonddivdlcyalihgdnusdsanam\ 
agamapratyayddesa upadesah prakirtitah || 

ititsamjhdyam; svam rupam sabdasydsabdasamjna (1.1.68.) ity atah svam rupam iti anuvar- 
tamane, adir antyena saheta (1.1.71.) - adivarno’ntyena ita saha grhyamanas tanmadhyap- 
atitanam varnanam grahako bhavati svasya ca rupasya \ iti an iti akarekarokara ucyante \ evam 
ak ik uk ityadayo grahyah ||... anadayas ca pratyahara ekacatvarimsat \ (p. 1-2) 


NAK 1/813: 

tatradau tava(2)t pratyaharah sa(!)stre samjhdsamvyavahdrajhdpana(rtha)h anuvarnyate \ 
tadyatha \ aiun \ rlk eon aiauc (3) hayavaralan namanananam jhabhah ghadhadhas jab¬ 
agadadas khaphachathatha catatav kapay sasasar hal iti pratyahara ( \)\an\ada3iiGuuu3 

| ak | a a a3 (fol. 2rl) Hi3uuu3( .) 11 ik... (3b5)... upadese ’j anunasika it ity a(6)dhil<rtya 

tatropadese (..) d hatusutraganonadivakyalihganusasanam \ upad{e)(.. ..) ti pa(..) rupa( fol. 
bx\)desavicaksanah \ upadese ’j anunasika ita 47 i(..)(s)i | upadesajd ajsupy am yo ac anun- 
asi(2)kavisistah sa itsamjhako va (!) (deleted) bhavati \ halantyam | upadese yad antyam hal tad 
itsamjhakam bhavati \ itsa(3)mjhdydm svam rupajm) sabdasydsabdasamjna ity atah svam 
rupa(m) ity anuvarttane adir antyena saheta \ adir wd(4)(..)’kena ita itsamjhakena saha 
grhya{m)anas tanmadhyapa (!) tinam varnanam grahako bhavati \ (5) i(..)ti pratyahara- 

grahanavi{bh)agah \ katham punar ihanupa(..)i( .) savarna(6)sya grahanat k(ar)ya{r)tham 

anudit savarnnasya capratyayah | anandvad (!) it(..) uccaryamanah savarnnasya grahako (7) 
bhavati \ svasya ca rupasya ca rupasya pa(..)yam varjjayitva \ taparas tatkalasya bhavaro (?) 

yasmat samayenah (?) (fol. 4vl) (..)paro (.) g(r)ahako bha(va)ti \ kim punah savarnnaj.. 

..) (2) savamnajm ) tu( .) (stha)nam prayatnah sprstata (..)i (.) ete yathakramam 

hrasvadirghaplutasamjhaka bhavati (!) | (fols Iv3-4v5) 

As can be seen, both the texts bear a considerable similarity. An interesting point 
worth noting here is that the Rupavatara, following the Paninian tradition, has two 
pratyaharas, namely, hayavarat and lan whereas following the Candra school, the 
author of the present text has only one pratyahara: hayavaralan. 

After this explanation of pratyahara formation, we come across an explanation 
of the Samjna and the Samhita sections of the Rupavatara . 48 At the end of the 


47 ita p.c. ] ikata a.c. 

48 iti samjndvatarah | (fol. 6vl), atha samhitavatara ucyate | (fol. 6vl). 
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Samhitavatara," the author announces the beginning of the next section, namely, 
the Vibhaktyavatara: 

atha vibha(ktya)vatara ucyate | (fols 22r6 - 22vl) 

Now, the vibhaktyavatara will be taught. 

What one would expect next is a brief explanation of the Vibhaktyavatara. How¬ 
ever, this is not the case. Instead, we find homage to Manjusri (om namah 
mahjusriye |) followed by the benedictory verse of Haribhadra’s Vibhaktikarika: 

mahjusriyam pranamyadau balanam pratibodhaye \ 
bhiksuna haribha(2)drena krta vibhaktikarika || 50 (fol. 22v 1-2) 

After paying homage to Manjusri in the beginning, the monk Haribhadra has composed (the 
text called) Vibhaldikarika for the understanding of the ignorant ones. 

Instead of continuing with the Vibhaktikarika, 51 our author provides an explanation 
of seven cases based on the Vibhaktyavatara section of the Rupavatara: 

dve vibhakti (|) ka (?) supas ca tihas ca | vibhak(t)is cety anena supan tiha(3)h ca vibhaktisamjha 
(..)i(..)a(..)te | supah sapta vibhaktayah sarupenopadisyante \ Icah punas tah | (4) (svau)jasa iti 
p(r)athama \ am(au)ta(\)sas iti dvitiya (|) tabhyama(\)bhis iti trtiya \ hebhyama(\)bhyas iti (5) 
catu(r)thi (|) hasibhyama(\)bh(y)as iti pahcami (|) hasosam iti sasthi | riiosa(!)sup iti saptami | 
etas ca sapta (6) vibhaktayah iti pathita das (?) ca bhavanti \ dvivi(..)dhah ca pratipadikam \ 
ajantam halantaii ca (|) tada t(r)isu (fol. 23rl) ( ,.)ividha(m ) (tat trividham ?) (p)u(mli)hgam 
(i na)pumsakalihgah ceti \ (fols 22v2-23rl) 

Cp. the Vibhaktyavatara of the Rupavatara: 

atha vibhaktyavatar ah || 
ajantapumlihgaprakaranam || 


49 iti samhitavatarah samaptah \ (fol. 22r6). 

50 That this is a benedictory verse of the Vibhaktikarika is confirmed by its Tibetan translation 
(Derge 4272, 46a-65a): thog mar ’jam dbyangs phyag ’tshal te || byis pa’i bio can mams kyi phyi || 
mam dbye’i tshig ler byas pa dag \ \ dge slong ’phrog byed bzangpos bya 11. 

51 The introductory portion of the Vibhaktikarika (fols 46r7-46v2) reads as follows: su \ au | dzas 
| am | aut | sas | ta \ bhyam \ bhis \ he \ bhyam \ bhis (!) | ha si \ bhyam \ bhyds (!) | has \ os \ am \ hi \ 
os | sup | ’di rnamssu lasogs pa’i rnam dbye’o || gang las pha rol du ’gyurna | dongcignyid lasogs 
pa’i tshig gi sgra las pha rol du’o || de la | don tsam la dang po’o (CV 2.1.93) zhes pa rnam dbye 
dangpor ’gyurro || gang yang dang po’i rnam dbyesu au dzas zhes pa dang po’o || de lagciggnyis 
mangpo’i tshig mams las dongcig lagciggi tshig su | dongnyis lagnyis kyi tshig au | don mangpo 
mams la mangpo’i tshig dzas zhes pa ’di mams ni rnam dbye dang po’o ||. 
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dve vibhakti | tinas trini trini prathamamadhyamottamah (1.4.101.), supah (1.4.103.), ity 
anuvartamane, vibhaktis ca (1.4.104.) - suptihaupratyaharau; supah tinas ca trini trini vibhak- 
tisarhjhas ca bhavanti \ evarh supam tihah ca vibhaktisamjhavidhdndt tatra trini trinity anena 
supah saptavibhaktayah \ kahpunas tah?svaujas ityadisu - su aujas iti prathama; am autsas 
iti dvitiyd; ta bhyam bhis iti trtiya; he bhyarh bhyas iti caturthi; nasi bhyam bhyas iti pahcami; 
has os dm iti sasthi; hi os sup iti saptami \ etah sapta vibhaktayah pratipadikat pare bhavanti \ 
dvividham pratipadikam ajantam halantarii ca \ tat punah trividham pratyekam pumlihgam 
strilihgam napumsakalihgam ceti \ 

From here onwards, our text takes another turn and starts following the Subanta- 
ratnakara. This would be clear from the following passages from both the texts, 
which deal with the derivation of the nominative singular of the noun vipra: 

tatrajantesu pullihgesu p(r)athamam akarantad viprasabda(2)(t sa)pta 
( vibha)ktayah prada{r)syante / tatradau tavad akarad viprasabdat ‘mid aco ’ntyat 
parah’ (CV 1.1.14, P 1.1.47) | ‘yusmadi madhyama(3)traya(m)’ (CV 1.4.146) 52 (....) 
‘ekadvibahusu’ (CV 1.4.148) iti canuvartamane svadisutrena 53 sahekavalcye (!) krte 
yd tata svauja(h)samau{tchas)tdbhydmbhishebhydmbhyashasibhyambhyashasos- 

am(hyos)sup | i (.) ( vi)(5)bhakta(yo ) bhavanti / tata arthamatre prathameti 

(CV 2.1.93) 54 a(rth)atri(!)rikte sabdarthamatre prathma vibhaldir bhavati \ lea 
puna(6)(h ) p(r)athama (|) suaujas iti p(r)athama (|) tatraikasminn arthe eka- 
vacanam su (|) 

Cf. Subantaratnakara-. 

tatradau tavad viprasabdan ‘m(i)d aco ’ntyat parah’ (CV 1.1.14) | ‘yusmadi madh- 
yamatrayam’ (CV 1.4.146) ity etabhyamparan trayam ity adhikrtya ‘ekadvibahusu’ 

(CV 1.4.148) iti canuvarttamane svadisutrena sahaikavakya(6)taya arthamatre 
prathameti (CV 2.1.93) prathama vibhaktir bhavati \ tatrekasminn (!) arthe eka- 
vacanam su \ (lv5-6, NAI< 1/468) 

Thus, this text (NAK 1/813), although certainly different from the Subanta¬ 
ratnakara, is definitely based upon it. The order of nouns, the nouns themselves, 
and the division of the text is also similar in both the texts. Cf. for instance, the final 
rubrics of our present text: 

iti halantah (|) pumlihgakandah prathamah samaptah \ (fol. 62v2) 
iti subantagranthe napumsakakando dvidyah samaptah \ (fol. 70v4) 
iti subantagranthe sthlihgakandas trfiyah samaptah | (fol. 90v5) 
idani(m ) vacyalihga ucyante \ (fol. 90v5), ukta halantah \ (fol. 132r3) 


52 yusmady upapade samanadhikarane sthaniny api madhyamah (P 1.4.105). 

53 svaujasamautchastdbhydmbhishebhydmbhyashasibhydmbhyashasosdmhyossup / (CV 2.1.1). 

54 pratipadikarthalihgaparimanavacanamatreprathama (P 2.3.46). 
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idani(m ) sarwadaya ucyante I (fol. 132r3-4) 

From these final rubrics, the name of the text appears to be Subantagrantha, a text 
dealing with subantas. The text ends with the first two concluding verses, namely, 
iti ghatitam idam ... (fol. 153v3) and aye kumara ... (fol. 153v5), and the colophon of 
the Subantaratnakara: 

(fol. 153v6) iti (fol. 153v7) subhuticandrakrto( ’)yam subantaratnakaraQi ) samaptah \ 

Thus ends this (text called) Subantaratnakara composed by Subhuticandra. 

Concluding verse 

This is followed by the concluding verse: 

suddhad bhavad asuddho ’pi (fol. 154rl) yatnena likhito ( maya ) | 
ayam su(!)bantasa(!)st(r)ah ca sodhani(t)yo vidujanam (!) 11 

Even though (this text or manuscript?) is incorrect, I have written it with pure inclination and 
with (great) effort. The wise ones should correct this treatise, which deals with nouns. 

This concluding verse, either corrupt or written in bad Sanskrit, talks about the cor¬ 
rupt state of the manuscript. It calls this text by the name Subantasastra, which, 
like the other title Subantagrantha mentioned in the final rubrics, is general in na¬ 
ture. It can be taken to refer to the Subantaratnakara. It may be noted that the 
Rupasadhana (mentioned above) refers to the Subantaratnakara as Supprakarana. 

Colophon 

The colophon of the manuscript mentions that in the reign of king Jagajjyotirmalla, 
a certain Kasirama copied this text for the benefit of his son Rama on Thursday, the 
second day of the bright half of the lunar month of Caitra in Samvat 737. 56 


55 Cf. corresponding final rubrics of the Subantaratnakara (mentioned above). 

56 akhilabhuva(2)nasaram trailokyamallanarendrah bhuvah patiratnam ca jagajyotimarIIa(l)- 
nrpendrah \ ga{3)ganodayacandravantau sarwah sd(\)strarthapanau etat samaya (!) likhitam tam 
nabhidha(t\)k (!) kasiramah \ caitramase sukrapakse | dviti(\)yayam tithau br(ha)spativare taddine 
(5) likhitam | kasi(ra)masya atmaputrah \ santeramah bodhanartham asmim pustaka likhi(6)tam 
tasya subham astu punah punah | sambat 7037 (! 737) | srisri sripasupatirur (!) bhaktir a(s)tu |. 
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Issue of authorship 

The text in its present form, although complete, is not entirely that of the Subanta- 
ratnakara and cannot be ascribed to Subhtiticandra. As mentioned above, 
Kasirama compiled this text for the benefit of his son. He must have brought to¬ 
gether portions related to nouns, namely, samjhd, sandhi, vibhakti, and nominal 
declensions from the Rupavatara and the Subantaratnakara. It is possible that the 
NGMCP has designated this manuscript as that of Subhuticandra’s Subanta¬ 
ratnakara solely on the basis of the colophon of this work (mentioned above) found 
in the manuscript. While describing the manuscript of the Subvi- 
dhanasabdamalaparikrama, also ascribed to Subhtiticandra, the NGMCP remarks: 

Subhtiticandra (ll th /12 th c.), its author, is known to have commented in his Kamadhenu on 
Amarasimha's Namalinganusasana and in his Subantaratnakara on Dharmaklrti’s 
Rupavatara. 

As our enquiry has already proved, this information is partly incorrect as what we 
find in this manuscript is a compilation from two different texts. 

2. Kesar 528 57 (Reel No. C 49-6) (19.5 x 4.3 cm) is a palm-leaf manuscript con¬ 
taining 26 folios with 5 lines per folio. The script is Nepalaksara. The manuscript 
is damaged. This incomplete manuscript begins with the derivation of the word 
upanah, which is the last word discussed in the section dealing with feminine 
nouns ending in a consonant. The manuscript ends abruptly while explaining the 
derivations of the word katacikirs- (?), which belongs to the adjectives ending in 

consonants, with the words: kakara kitkaryarthah | (.) (fol. 52v). The 

foliation numbers appear in the right-hand margin of a folio. The website of the 
Kaiser library records this manuscript as that of Vyakarana {Sarvalihgakanda). 

A comparison of this manuscript with that of the Subantaratnakara reveals the 
fact that the former is not a copy of the latter: 

upap{u)rwam \ upanahyatiti \ kvip \ nahivrtivrsi(i)tyddind purwapadasyatvam \ 
upanahasabdah | (....)... (fol. 17rl—3) 

Cf. Subantaratnakara : 

upapurvasya naheh kvip \ nahivrtivrsi(i)tyadi(2)napurwapadasya dirghatvam \ ‘nahaho dhah’ 
(CV VI.3.65) itipadante ... (NAI< 4/148, 37rl—2) 


57 The website of the Kesar library records this manuscript as that of Vyakarana (Sarvalinga). 
The NGMCP, however, records it as a manuscript of the Subantaratnakara. 
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The present text also differs from NAK1/813, which reads: 
upanahsabdah \ nahah(o) dha itipadante... (fol. 90r6) 


About the text 


Name of the author 

The manuscript in its present form preserves the last word of the section dealing with 
feminine nouns and an incomplete next section, which deals with adjectives. Thus, 
there is only one final rubric available. It reads: 

i(fi) (..) (5) ( snjmahagurusubhuticandraviracite strilingakande tritlyah paricchedah | (fol. 17r 4-5) 

Thus (ends) the third part of the section dealing with feminine nouns composed by the great 
teacher Subhuticandra. 

The name of the text, however, does not appear anywhere in the manuscript. 

3. NAK 1/1078 (Reel no. B 35-29) (24 x 4.5 cm) is a palm-leaf manuscript containing 
10 folios with 4-5 lines per folio. It is written in the Nepalaksara script. The manu¬ 
script is complete. The writing on fol. lv, and 6v/7r is partly rubbed off. Foliation fig¬ 
ures appear in the middle of the right-hand margin of the verso; on fol. 1-2 letter nu¬ 
merals occur in the middle of the left-hand margin. On the right-hand margin of lv, a 
modern hand has written in Devanagari characters: pra 1078 subantaratnakara. 

About the text 

Benediction 

The text begins with a benediction to Krsna: 

pranamya devaldputram laksmivagisvaripriyam | 

vakse (!) (’)ham sabdasloko ’yam ligam(\)trayadisamgrahah || (fol. lvl) 

After paying homage to the son of DevakI (i.e. Krsna), and to the one who is the favourite of 
Laksmt and Vagisvarl, I (now) teach this compendium of three genders etc. composed in the form 
of a sabdasloka (i.e. a verse consisting of nominal stems). 
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Title and contents 

On the basis of the benedictory verse, the text can be tentatively called Lingatrayadi- 
sangrahah Sabdaslokah ‘A Compendium of the Three Genders etc. [composed in the 
form of a] sabdasloka (i.e. a verse consisting of nominal stems).’ The NGMCP has rec¬ 
orded this as a manuscript of the Subantaratnakara, the title being ‘drawn from a 
verse (cited below), 58 which also occurs in B 35/23 (Subantaratnakara).’ 59 


Contents 

Regarding the contents of the text, the NGMCP remarks: 

... the contents of this MS are, however, different from B 35/23. Thus, this MS might be really 
another specimen of Subhuticandra’s works. 

The text only gives lists of nouns and adjectives, which are grouped into masculine, 
neuter, and feminine stems, in the same sequence as that of the Subantaratnakara. 
These stems are given again in the alphabetical order of the final sound. That the 
division of this text is similar to that of the Subantaratnakara is evident from the 
final rubrics: 

pumlingah kandah | (fol. 3v5) 

subhuticandraviracite dvitiyo napumsakah (!) kando dvitiyah | (fol. 5v3-4) 
suH)bhuticandraviracitayam trtiyah patalah | (fol. 8vl) 

The fourth section dealing with adjectives is not marked by a final rubric. There is 
no section dealing with numerals. 

Each section begins with a mnemonic verse providing a list of nouns ending in 
a particular vowel or a consonant. Cf. for instance, the mnemonic verse occurring 
at the beginning of masculine nouns ending in the vowel a: 

ghatamathakatabadhagrdmasamgrdmakdmah 
praharakarasamirah sarggasvarggdpa(va)rggah (!) | 
patapatahacakorasvddadevodayarthah 
ksayabhujagabhuja(n)go (!) ramakumbhirakumbhah || 
sarddulakramasikamdrumasuronmadapramadavyayo 

vyddhabrahmanamdrasarkarasarakrosapradosagrahah \ \ simgha(\)vyaghraturangabhanga- 
subhatasvasdsvadantadhaka-drohah laodhalaithamkanthakamathagrdsapravdsdsramah \ \ 
panditah plavagakupakuberaslokabhekasukasdvakabhmgdh 


58 itighatitam idam maya suvarnnah ... (fol. lOrl). 

59 http://catalogue.ngmcp.uni-hamburg.de/wiki/Main_.Page. 
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samganadamadamanmathanathahkvathadantacatakavitapas ca || 

After this mnemonic verse, we find single words in their stem forms together with 
their synonym: 

viprah | brahmana{h) \ [akarantasabdah] || 11| 

Name of the author 

The name of the author is found in two final rubrics: 

subhuticandraviradte dvitiyo napumsakah (!) kando dvitiyah | (fol. 5v3-4) 

(Thus ends) the second section dealing with neuter (nouns) composed by Subhuticandra. 

su(\)bhuticandraviracitdydm trfiyah patalah | (fol. 8vl) 

(Thus ends) the third section composed by Subhuticandra. 

4. Or.133 (30 x 4 cm) is a manuscript from the Cambridge University Library. 60 It is 
a relatively recent palm-leaf manuscript century CE) containing 33 folios. 

It is written in medieval Bengali. According to a modern inscription on the manu¬ 
script, ‘it agrees with HP Shastri Nepal cata. I. p. 38’. The text preserved in this man¬ 
uscript does not seem to be continuous. Rather, these appear to be stray leaves. 
Folios 1-7,11-12,14-16,19-27, 29-31, 33, 35, 39-41, and 43 seem to be available. 
However, it should be noted that this conclusion is still tentative as more work 
needs to be done on the manuscript. The manuscript begins with a homage to 
Narayana (om namo narayanaya ) and a benediction to Sarasvati: 

namah sarasvatipadapaiikajaya hitaisine \ 

yat prasadaj jagat sarwam amyakam (?) upajayate \ | (fol. lvl-2) 

Salutation to the lotus-like benevolent feet of Sarasvati, due to the grace of which the entire 
world becomes... (?). 

This benedictory verse is followed by the second and the third introductory verses, 
namely, rudhisabda nigadyante ..., and vipragnf, found in the manuscripts of the 
Subantaratnakara. The last word described in this manuscript seems to be div-, 
which belongs to the feminine nouns ending in consonants. 


60 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-0R-00133/l. 
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Within each section, we find derivations of words following the Candra system 
of grammar. However, that this is not a manuscript of the Subantaratnakara is clear 
from a comparison of the derivation of the declension of the word pathin from this 
manuscript with that of NAK 4/148: 

NAK 4/148 

pathinsabdasya ‘pathimathyrbhuksam ad’ (CV 5.4.38) iti sor akarasyatvam | (fol. 16vl-2) 
Or.133 

pathinsabdat svadayah \ ‘pathimathyrbhuksam at’ (CV 5.4.38) iti nakarasyatvam | (fol. 19rl) 

The first section dealing with masculine nouns ends on fol. 20v ( prathamah kandah 
samaptah). As is evident from this final rubric, neither the name of the text, nor its 
author are mentioned. I have so far been unable to find any other final rubric in this 
manuscript. 

5. The catalogue of the palm-leaf and selected paper manuscripts from the Dur¬ 
bar Library, Nepal, records 1152 (nga) as a manuscript of the Subantaratnakara 
(Shastri 1905,38). 61 This manuscript is written in the Maithili script. Its benedictory 
verse is the same as that of Or.133. Just like Or.133, the benedictory verse is followed 
by the third introductory verse of the Subantaratnakara, namely, rudhisabda ni- 
gadyante .... From this, it appears that 1152 (nga) is a copy of Or.133 or vice versa. 
Dwivedi (1987,189) might have referred to this manuscript, which has the number 
Pra. 1152 with the subject code ( visayahka ) 364. So far, I have not been able to locate 
this manuscript. 

6. NAK 1/1152 (Reel No. B 35-15) was originally recorded as a palm-leaf manu¬ 
script of the Subantaratnakara (31.5 x 5 cm) containing 63 folios. The manuscript is 
written in the Maithili script. It is incomplete, and damaged. The NGMCP has now 
identified this text as that of the Prajnavistarika, a sub-commentary on the Katan- 
travyakarana written by Billesvara. 

The NGMCP records one more text ascribed to Subhuticandra. It is entitled as 
Subvidhanasabdamaldparikrama. This palm-leaf manuscript is numbered NAK 
5/416 (Reel No. B 34-16) (21 x 4 cm) and contains 18 folios with 4 lines per folio. It 
is written in the Nepalaksara script. The letter-numerals appear in the middle of the 
left-hand margin and numerals in the middle of the right-hand margin of the verso 
side of a folio. Folios 3-11 are slightly damaged; the writing on fols 6v, 7r, 9v, and 


61 I am grateful to Prof. S. S. Bahulkar for bringing this manuscript to my notice. 
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lOr is partly rubbed off. The manuscript is dated Nepala Samvat 560 (= 1440 CE). It, 
in fact, contains two texts ascribed to Subhuticandra: 

a. Subvidhanasabdamalaparikrama (fols 1-11). The manuscript begins with a 
homage to Vagisvara: 

(fol. lvl) om namo vagisvaraya \ 

Homage to the Lord of Speech. 

This is followed by a homage to Subhuticandra: 

namo ma(\)hasubhuticandragurave \ 

Homage to the great teacher Subhuticandra. 

The text begins with a verse introducing the first section that deals with a list of 
masculine nouns ending in the vowel a. This verse also mentions the name of the 
teacher Subhuti as the author of this text: 

prathamapulingakdn.de ajanta sabdamdlika(2)h \ 
kathitas ca akaradim (!) sii(!)bhutigurund krtah || (fol. lvl-2) 

In the first section dealing with masculine nouns, lists of nouns ending in vowels composed 
by the teacher Subhuti are explained starting with the sound a. 

nlike other texts concerned with nominal declensions in the widest sense, this text 
does not give any paradigms of declension, but only enumerates the respective sub- 
antas in the form of the nominative singular, stating in what kind of final vowel or 
consonant the stem ends. For instance, viprah \ akarantah sabdah || 1 || hahah \ 
akarantah sabdah || 21|. 
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Division 

There are five sections in this text, namely, those dealing with masculine, 62 neuter, 63 
and feminine genders, 64 adjectives, 65 pronouns, and numerals. Numbers 1 to 100 
are given in full. Within the first four sections, nouns are arranged alphabetically 
according to their stem final. 

Authorship and title 

The name of the text, namely, Subvidhanasabdamalaparikrama, as well as the 
name of its author Subhuticandra, are found in the colophon: 

iti subhuticandraviracitah subavidhanah sabda(2)malaparikrama sah purnnabhutah 
samaptah \ samksepamatrah \ samvat560 dinasadhavadi 3 | (fol. llvl-2) 

Thus (ends) the (text entitled) Subvidhanasabdamaldparikrama composed by Subhuticandra. 
It is completed, i.e., has come to an end. (It is) an abridgement only. (It was composed in) 
samvat 560 (= 1440 CE) on the Asadha day (?). 

After the colophon, there is an inscription listing eight metals: 

suvarnnarajatam kasyamm (!) dram sulvasavamgakam | 
ayah sisakam ity astau lohani kastalaitake (!) 11 
subha || subha || (fol. Ilv3) 

Gold, silver, bronze ( kasya ), brass (ara), copper (sulva), together with tin ( savamgaka ), iron, 
lead ( sisaka ) - these are eight (kinds of) metals in the kastakutaka (?). 

(May) auspicious (be everywhere), (may) auspicious (be everywhere). 

The NGMCP remarks: 

This text is styled Suvidhanasabdamalaparikrama on the index card of the NAK. Subhutican¬ 
dra (ll th /12 th c.), its author, is known to have commented in his Kamadhenu on Amarasimha's 
Namalinganusasana and in his Subantaratnakara on Dharmalurti's Rupavatara. 


62 iti su(\)bhuticandraviraci(fo\. 3v)tayam pulihgakandasaganah prakaranah prathamah \ (fols 
3r4-3vl). 

63 iti (3) su(\)bhuticandraviracitdyam dvitiyanapumsakakandah saganah dvitiyah \ (4r2-3). 

64 ity etat subhii( fol. 6r )ticandraviracitdyam stnligam {\) kande paripurnnah patalatrayah \ (fols 
5v4-6rl). 

65 iti vacyaligam(\)kandah subhuticamdraviracito (’)yam caturthah paricchedah (!) | (fol. 9r4). 
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It appears that the mention of a commentary on Dharmaklrti’s Rupavatara is prob¬ 
ably a reference to manuscript NAK 1/813, which shares the benedictory verse of 
the Rupavatara. 

b. Lihgatrayadisahgrahah sabdaslokah (fols 12-18). This appears to be an incom¬ 
plete copy of NAK 1/1078 mentioned above. The text is available up to the sec¬ 
tion dealing with adjectives. In this manuscript, homage is paid to Vighnesvara: 

om namo vighnesvarayah (!) | (fol. lvl) 

This is followed by the word viprah and the mnemonic verse found in NAK 1/1078, 
namely, ghatamatha°{io\. lvl-3) As is evident from the final rubrics, this text is also 
divided in a way similar to that of the Subantaratnakara. 66 

In the Derge edition, immediately after the Sup mtha’ rin chen ’byung gnas, 
there occurs a text called Lung du ston pa su ba nta zhes by a ba ( *Vyakarana-sub- 
anta nama). 67 The text is not handed down to us in its entirety. The first section 
dealing with the masculine nouns ends on fol. 141b. The first noun dealt with in the 
next section of neuter nouns is mana (?). The text ends abruptly while describing 
the nominative plural of this noun. As a result, we do not know either the author or 
the translator of this text. While Subantaratnakara starts with the declensions of 
the word vipra, this text starts with that of the word rudra. From the noun haha 
onwards, the sequence of words in the *Vyakaranasubanta and in the Subanta- 
ratnakara is the same. From the derivations given for all the nouns, it also becomes 
clear that, just like the author of the Subantaratnakara, the present author has also 
followed the Candra system of grammar. On the basis of these similarities, we can 
probably say that the *Vyakaranasubanta is also somehow related to the Subanta- 
ratnakara. 

It appears from the foregoing discussion that NAK 1/813 is a compilation from 
various texts, and its last part is related to the Subantaratnakara. The remaining 
six manuscripts, except NAK 1/1152, preserve four texts ascribed to Subhutican¬ 
dra: 1. Sabdasamgrahakanda (Kesar 528), 2. Lingatrayadisamgrahah Sabdaslokah 
(NAK 1/1078, NAK 5/416b), 3. Subvidhanasabdamalapankrama (NAK 5/416a), 
and 4. the text preserved in Or.133 and 1152 (nga) from the Durbar library. Inter¬ 
estingly, in all these texts, the division of the text and the nouns dealt with in 
each of the sections remain the same. We find salutation to Subhuticandra at the 
beginning of NAK 5/416a. It also mentions Subhuticandra in the first verse. The 


66 prathamahpulingah | (fol. 4vl); dvitiyah kandanapumsaka(4)m | (fol. 5v3-4); strilingakandas 
trtryah | (fol. 7v3); vacyalingah samaptah \ \ (ity ete) (2) sloka(s te) | (fol. 8vl-2). 

67 Derge no. 4431, fols 134a 6 -141b 7: Peking no. 5895 460bl-470a6. 
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other three texts, just like the Subvidhanasabdamalaparikrama, are basic in na¬ 
ture. From the abridged and enumerative nature of all these texts, it appears that 
these are later handbooks based on the Subantaratnakara prepared by those be¬ 
longing to Subhuticandra’s lineage. It should be kept in mind, however, that 
these conclusions are still tentative. It will be possible to say something more 
conclusive only after a diplomatic edition of all these texts is prepared. 

I am thankful to Prof. Harunaga Isaacson for going through the draft of this paper and making val¬ 
uable suggestions. 
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Mahesh A. Deokar 

The Candravyakaranapanjika: An Important 
Tool for the Study of the Moggallanavutti- 
vivaranapancika 

A Case Study Based on a Cambridge Fragment of the 
Candravyakaranapanjika with Special Reference to CV 2.2.1 
and MV 3.1 

Abstract: The 12 ,h -century Pali grammar by the Sinhalese elder Moggallana called 
Moggallanavyakarana and its auto-commentary Vutti are heavily indebted to the 
Candravyakarana and its Vrtti. Similarly the Moggallanapancika written by the 
same author is closely linked to the Candravyakaranapanjika composed by the 
Sinhalese monk-scholar Ratnamati in the 10 th century. In order to demonstrate 
the close relationship between the two Panjikas, and to highlight the importance 
of studying them side by side, a sample text of the Candravyakaranapanjika on 
CV 2.2.1 from the Cambridge Add.1657.1 and the Moggallanapancika 3.1 are pre¬ 
sented in this article with an English translation. The subsequent discussion ex¬ 
emplifies how the study of these two texts together is not only useful, but also 
mandatory for ensuring any further progress in their textual study. It underlines 
the importance of the Candravyakaranapanjika in understanding the text of the 
Moggallanapancika and Moggallana’s grammatical ideology in the broader con¬ 
text of the changing trends in the Pali grammatical literature of Sri Lanka. It also 
suggests the utility of such a study for the understanding of the methodology 
adopted by Moggallana to translate scholastic Sanskrit into Pali. 


Candragomin’s Sabdalaksana (5 th century CE), 1 popularly known as the Candra- 
vyakarana, is an attempt to revise Panini’s Astadhyayi. Soon this new grammar 
became popular and evolved into a full-fledged grammatical school independent 
of the Paninian system. The major known commentarial works of the Candra tra¬ 
dition are: 


I am thankful to Prof. Em. George Cardona and Dr habil. Dragomir Dimitrov for goingthrough the 
draft of this paper and making valuable suggestions. 

1 For the date of Candragomin, see Oberlies 1989,11-14; 1996, 269-275. 
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1. Dharmadasa’s Candravrtti (c. 6 th century CE) 2 on the Candrasutras 

2. Three Panjikas on the Candravrtti: 

a. Ratnamati’s (c. 900-980 CE) Candravyakaranapanjika (c. 920s- 
930s) 3 

b. Purnacandra’s Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika (sometime between 
the 6 th and the beginning of the 12 th century CE) 4 

c. Sumati’s Sumatipanjika (second half of the 10 th century CE) 5 

3. Three commentaries on the Candravyakaranapanjika: 

a. Sariputta’s Candralamkara (first quarter of the 12 th century CE) 6 

b. Anandadatta’s Ratnamatipaddhati (middle of the 12 th century CE) 7 

c. Ratnadatta’s Nibandha (after the 10 th century CE) 8 


2 Cf. Oberlies 1989 and 1996. For an overview of the controversy regarding the authorship and 
date of the Candrasutra and the Candravrtti , see Vergiani 2009. 

3 For a detailed discussion on the date of this erudite Sri Lankan monk-scholar and his Pahjika, 
see Dimitrov 2016, esp. 599 ff. 

4 Being a commentary on the Candravrtti, the lower limit of the Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika 
is 6 th century CE. Since Purnacandra as well as his Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika and the 
Dhatuparayarta are mentioned in Subhuticandra’s (c. 1060-1140 CE) Kavikamadhenu commen¬ 
tary (c. 1110-1130 CE) on the Amarakosa and in Anandadatta’s Ratnamatipaddhati (cf. below), 
the upper limit of Purnacandra can be safely assumed to be the end of the eleventh century or 
the beginning of the twelfth century (Deokar Lata 2014, 58ff, Dimitrov 2016, 664). After compar¬ 
ing a number of passages from the Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika of Purnacandra with the par¬ 
allel passages in Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika, Dimitrov (2016,687) expresses doubt re¬ 
garding the exact chronology of the two works. He says: ‘Neither the passage quoted above [see 
ibid., p. 684] nor any other passage from the Sabdalaksanavivaranapanjika consulted by us so 
far permits us to determine confidently whether Purnacandra’s work has been influenced by 
Ratna or whether it was written before him.’ According to Dimitrov (2016, 688) ‘[t]he question of 
Purnacandra’s date, therefore, needs to be investigated further, and more evidence is required.’ 

5 Dimitrov 2016, 690: ‘... this commentary was composed by a scholar from the Kathmandu Val¬ 
ley less than a century, perhaps just a few decades, after Ratna had written his Candravyakarana- 
pahjika.’ 

6 A detailed discussion on the date of this learned Sinhalese monk can be found in Dimitrov 
2010, 46; 2016, 601, n. 8. 

7 For a detailed discussion of Anandadatta’s date, cf. Dimitrov 2016, 626, 676, and 687. 

8 In the absence of a manuscript of the Candravyakaranapanjika on the portion for which the 
text of the Nibandha is available, Dimitrov compared the available portion of the latter with the 
corresponding portion in Anandadatta’s Paddhati. After comparing the two texts, Dimitrov 
(2016, 696) remarks that ‘[i]t is safe to reach this conclusion after observing that, for example, in 
the commentary on Can. 1.4.34 and 1.4.39 both Anandadatta’s Ratnamatipaddhati and the work 
contained in the Cambridge fragment share the same pratikas (!) which prove that both authors 
have been commenting upon the same text, namely, the Candravyakaranapanjika.’ Regarding 
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The textual and inscriptional evidence indicates that the Candravyakarana 
was well-received and was also quite influential in the Buddhist academia in Sri 
Lanka, Tibet, and Myanmar. In Sri Lanka, Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika 
gave an impetus to the creation of new scientific treatises based on the Candra- 
vyakarana. Besides the composition of Candralamkara by Sariputta mentioned 
above, it inspired a simplified pedagogical handbook of the Candravyakarana 
called Balavabodhana written by Mahakassapa (12 th century CE). 9 Another Sinha¬ 
lese monk Buddhanaga, about whom very little is known, wrote a commentary 
called the Linarthadipa or Patrikaranatika some time between the middle of the 
tenth and the middle of the fifteenth century. 10 It is a Sanskrit commentary on 
another abridged version of the Candravyakarana namely the Patrikarana written 
apparently by a Mahayana Buddhist of Indian origin named Gunakara. 11 This Sri 
Lankan scholarly lineage of the Candravyakarana prepared a solid foundation for 
the advent of a new school of Pali grammar based on the Candra system. 

Moggallana, who flourished during the reign of King Parakkamabahu I (r. 
1153-1186 CE) in the second half of the twelfth century, was a junior contempo¬ 
rary of Sariputta. He composed all by himself three major works on the Pali gram¬ 
mar, namely, the grammatical aphorisms ( suttas ) known as Saddalakkhana or 
Moggallanavyakarana, their gloss named Vutti, and the commentary called 
Vuttivivaranapancika. This threefold composition replicates the Candra gram¬ 
matical lineage consisting of the Candrasutras, their Vrtti, and the Panjika. 

As early as 1890, H. Devamitta brought out the first edition of the Moggallana- 
vyakarana along with its commentary, the vutti, printed in Sinhalese script. In 
this publication, the editor pointed out the relation between the Moggallana- 
vyakarana, on the one hand, and the Paninian, the Candra, and the Katantra 


the date of the Nibandha, Dimitrov (2016, 695) says: ‘Ratna’s date supplies, therefore, the termi¬ 
nus post quem for Ratnadatta who cannot have composed his Nibandha any earlier than the mid¬ 
dle of the tenth century and may have been a close contemporary of Anandadatta. The question 
of Anandadatta’s and Ratnadatta’s relative chronology, however, still remains unanswered.’ 

9 Cf. Gornall 2013, 46, Dimitrov 2016, 565. 

10 Based on the information provided by Pannasara (1958, 86-97), Dimitrov (2016, 566) states: 
‘... it is possible to establish that Buddhanaga has quoted anonymously the seventh stanza from 
the introductory part of the Sabdarthacinta.’ This implies that Buddhanaga certainly flourished 
later than Ratnamati. Following Bechert (1987, 11) and Wijesekera (1954-55, 96), Gornall (2013, 
190-191) mentions: ‘It is uncertain whether this work was also produced during the reforms 
though it must have been before 1458 since Sri Rahula quotes it in his Moggallana-Pahcika-Pra- 
dipaya (Mogg-pd). Wijesekera, though, has tentatively linked this Buddhanaga with Sariputta’s 
disciple of the same name, who authored the Vinayatthamahjusa (Kkh-t), a commentary on the 
Kaiikhavitarani (Kkh).’ For Sri Rahula’s quote, see also Dimitrov 2016, 565, n. 1. 

11 Cf. Pannasara 1958, 88-90, and Dimitrov 2016, 565. 
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grammars, on the other. Soon after this publication, in 1902, R. Otto Franke pub¬ 
lished an excellent monograph on the history of Pali grammar and lexicography 
entitled Geschichte und Kritik der einheimischen Pali-Grammatik und Lexicogra- 
phie. In the subsequent years, he wrote two important articles concerning Mog¬ 
gallana’s grammar. In the first of the two articles, Franke, for the first time, dis¬ 
cussed in detail the relationship between the Moggallanavyakarana and the 
Candra grammar. He prepared an elaborate concordance of parallel rules from 
the Moggallanavyakarana and the Candravyakarana and also pointed out a par¬ 
tial correspondence between the Moggallanavutti and the Candravrtti (Franke 
1903,71-95). In spite of this early breakthrough in the comparative study of these 
two grammatical systems, no further advances were made for more than a cen¬ 
tury. 

In 2008, in a book entitled Technical Terms and Technique of the Pali and the 
Sanskrit Grammars, I presented my observations on Moggallana’s indebtedness 
to the Candravyakarana in terms of technical terminology, and the technique of 
writing a grammar. In the following year, I published a brief comparative survey 
of the samasa sections of these two grammars in an article The Treatment of Com¬ 
pounds in the Moggallanavyakarana vis-a-vis Candravyakarana. 

Alastair Gornall, in his doctoral dissertation Buddhism and Grammar: The 
Scholarly Cultivation of Pali in Medieval Lanka, presented a dialogical analysis of 
the Pali grammatical literature of the twelfth century Lanka. In this connection, 
he undertook a serious comparative study of the treatment of cases in the Candra- 
vrtti and the three above-mentioned works of Moggallana. By focusing on the im¬ 
mediate texts and personalities that inspired Moggallana, Gornall claimed that 
Ratnamati’s commentarial lineage influenced the creation of the new Moggallana 
school of Pali grammar, and that ‘Moggallana’s use of the Candra was facilitated 
by Ratnamati’s Candra-Pahjika and its commentary the Candralamkara of Sari- 
putta’ (Gornall 2013,136). He also speculated about the possible correlation be¬ 
tween the Moggallanapahcika and the Candravyakaranapahjika on the basis of a 
quotation from Sri Rahula’s Buddhippasadinitika 12 on the Padasadhana of 
PiyadassI and from some other references to Ratnamati and his work found in the 
Moggallanapahcika and its commentaries Moggallanapahcikatika by Sanghara- 
kkhita and Moggallanapahcikapradipaya by Sri Rahula. Gornall could not, how¬ 
ever, fully determine the exact scope of this correlation due to the unedited and 
incomplete nature of the Candravyakaranapahjika (Gornall 2013, 89). 

In November 2012, during my short visit to Germany, I had a chance to meet 
Dr Dragomir Dimitrov of the University of Marburg. He was then busy working on 


12 Padasadhanatika 6,13-14 quoted and translated in Gornall 2013, 53. 
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his habilitation thesis entitled The Legacy of The Jewel Mind focused on the San¬ 
skrit, Pali, and Sinhalese works written by Ratnamati. By that time, he had al¬ 
ready noticed the close affinity between Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika 
and the Moggallanapahcika. Due to our common interest, we decided to read to¬ 
gether selected portions of these texts. In the spring of 2013 and 2014, we further 
studied the two texts along with the relevant portions from Purnacandra’s 
Sabdalaksanavivaranapahjika and Anandadatta’s Paddhati. 

Our study of this important material confirmed Dimitrov’s following conclu¬ 
sions: 

1. Just as the Moggallanavyalcarana and its Vutti are heavily indebted to the 
Candravyakarana and its Vrtti, similarly the Moggallanapahcika is closely 
linked with the Candravyakaranapanjika. 

2. Purnacandra’s Sabdalaksanavivaranapahjika is an independent commentary 
on the Candravrtti. 

3. Anandadatta’s Ratnamatipaddhati is a direct commentary on Ratnamati’s 
Candravyakaranapanjika. 

In his Legacy of the Jewel Mind Dimitrov has discussed at some length the 
influence of the Candravyakaranapanjika on the Moggallanapahcika. He (2016, 
606ff) has presented three passages from the Candravyakaranapanjika, namely, 
CV 2.1.85, 2.1.87, and 2.2.23, along with their parallels from the Moggallana¬ 
pahcika, namely, MV 2.32, 2.28, and 3.10 and demonstrated (2016, 22) that ‘on 
many occasions the Pali commentary contains nothing less than a very precise 
translation of carefully selected passages from Ratna’s seminal work.’ 

In the following pages, I propose to cite a sample text of the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika on CV 2.2.1 from Add.1657.1. 13 The text that I am going to pre¬ 
sent is based on the excerpt provided for the first time by Dimitrov in his book, 
which also includes an edition of the corresponding part of Anandadatta’s 
Ratnamatipaddhati on this section (2016, 650-658). I will then supply the corre¬ 
sponding portion from the Moggallanapahcika 3.1 in order to demonstrate the 
close relationship between both texts. This will substantiate Dimitrov’s claim that 


13 http://cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/view/MS-ADD-01657-00001. As summarized by Dimitrov 2016, 
675, this fragmentary manuscript of fifty-five folios preserves Ratnamati’s commentary on 
Candravyakarana 2.2.1-18,2.2.19-23,36-46,48-81, and 83-87 covering the samasa section. The 
last one or two folios of this manuscript are missing, which initially made its identification diffi¬ 
cult. When Bruno Liebich (1862-1939) examined the said manuscript, he thought that it also 
contains a part of Anandadatta’s Paddhati, like the other three manuscripts of the said text. Di¬ 
mitrov (2016, 645 ff.) has provided evidence for the correct identification of the Cambridge frag¬ 
ment. By juxtaposing the text of Candravyakarana 2.2.1 of this manuscript and Anandadatta’s 
Paddhati, he has shown that this is a text of the Candravyakaranapanjika. 
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the two works can be mutually helpful in the process of editing them. It will 
clearly underline the important role of the Candravyakaranapanjika in under¬ 
standing the text of the Moggallanapancika and Moggallana’s grammatical ide¬ 
ology in the broader context of the changing trends in the Pali grammatical liter¬ 
ature. Apart from this, the comparison of the two passages will demonstrate 
Moggallana’s methodology of adopting and adapting materials from the Candra 
tradition. 

Candrasutra: 

sup supaikartham (2.2.1) 

[A word ending in] a siglum sup together with [another word ending in] siglum sup forms a 
single integrated meaning. 

Candravrtti: 

subantam subantena sahaikartham bhavatity etad adhikrtam veditavyam. sa ca prthagar- 
thanam ekarthibhavah samasa ity ucyate. 

‘A word ending in the siglum sup together with another word ending in the siglum sup forms 
a single integrated meaning.’ This should be understood as a heading phrase ( adhikara ). 
Furthermore, this formation of a single integrated meaning out of words having separate 
meanings is called ‘a compound’. 

Candravyakaranapanjika: 

sub iti prathamaikavacanam arabhya saptamibahuvacanapakarena pratyaharagrahanam. 
vidhigrahananyayena tadantagrahanam ity aha: subantam ityadi. 

Sup is accepted as a siglum starting from the nominative singular suffix [su] and 
ending with the letter p of the locative plural suffix [sup]. As per the maxim con¬ 
cerning the understanding of a grammatical injunction, sup is accepted as the 
word ending in it. Therefore, [the Vrttikara] says subantam (‘a word ending in the 
siglum sup’), and so on. 

samanyoktav api yasya yena sambandhas tena saha tad ekartham bhavatiti sambandhad 
vijhayate. tadyatha: matari vartitavyam pitari susrusitavyam iti. na cocyate svasyam svas- 
minn iti. atha ca yd yasya mata yas ca yasya piteti sambandhat pratiyate. tadvad ihapi. 
tenanistam na kim cid ihapadyate. ata eva vyapeksasamarthyaparigrahaya samarthava- 
canam nasritam. ekarthibhavas tv ekarthavacanenaiva samgrhitah. tenatra vrttav 
ekarthibhava eva, na vakye vyapeksabhedadilaksane. 

Even though it is a general statement [describing the compound of two unspecified sub- 
artfas], due to a relation, it is understood that a subanta forms a single integrated meaning 
[only] with that subanta which is related to it. For instance, [it is said,] ‘One should attend 
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to the mother’ ( matari vartitavyam), ‘One should obey the father’ (pitari susrusitavyam ). 
However, it is not said ‘to one’s own mother’ and ‘one’s own father’. Rather, due to the re¬ 
lation, it is understood that [the respective act is related with] the one who is one’s mother 
and the one who is one’s father. It is the same here too. Hence, nothing undesirable is likely 
to happen here [in the context of the present aphorism]. Therefore, [the Sutrakara] has not 
resorted to the word samartha [in the aphorism] so as to imply the semantic connection in 
the sense of mutual expectancy [between words]. The formation of a single integrated 
meaning is rather implied by the word ekdrtham itself. Therefore, here in a compounded 
word-formation, only the formation of a single integrated meaning is present, but not so in 
an uncompounded expression, which is characterized by mutual expectancy [between 
word-meanings] as well as by differentiation [of word-meanings], etc. 

tatha hi rajhah purusa iti raja svamyantarad bhedakah, purusah svantarad iti bhedah. 
samsargo ’trarthagrhitah. na hi vyavrttasya sambandhyantarenasambaddhasya svader 
avasthanam asti. yada raja mamayam ity apeksate, puruso ’ham asyeti ca tada samsargah. 
vyavrttir arthagrhita. na hy avyavartamanayoh sambandhyantarebhyah samsarga 
upapadyate. yada tubhayam apipradhanyenocyate tadobhayabhedasamsargo vakyarthah. 

Thus, as for the expression rajhah purusah, the king differentiates [himself] from other own¬ 
ers [of the servant], and so does the servant [who differentiates himself] from other owned 
things [of the king]. This is the differentiation. Here the association [between the two word- 
meanings] is discerned by reasoning. Because, an owned thing, etc., cannot be so distin¬ 
guished, if it is unrelated to another related [word-meaning]. When the king expects ‘he is 
my [servant]’, and when the servant expects Tam his [servant]’, then there is an association. 
The distinction [of both the word-meanings from other similar word-meanings] is discerned 
by reasoning, because the association [between these word-meanings] cannot take place 
unless both are being distinguished from other related [word-meanings]. Furthermore, 
when both [the differentiation and the association] are expressed primarily, then both, the 
differentiation as well as the association [among the word-meanings] is the meaning of an 
uncompounded expression. 

ekarthibhavasya samasavyapadesa isyate carthasamasa ityadau [cf. Can. 4.1.149: 
carthasamasamanojhadibhyah] vyavahararthah. sa katham ity asahkyaha: sa cetyadi. 
anvdkhyanaya rajapurusadau buddhya pravibhajya yani padani prthagarthani prakalpitani 
rajan as purusa su ityadini tesam prthagarthdndm bhinnarthanam ekarthibhavah 
sadharanarthata visesanasya svarthaparityagena visesye vrttau sampadyate. tatas 
caikarthibhavanam samasanam iti krtvanugatarthataya samasa ity ucyate. 

[The Vrttikara] wishes to designate the formation of the single integrated meaning as 
samasa with the purpose of using [the said designation] in the expressions carthasamasa 
(‘a compound having the copulative sense’), etc. [Anticipating the objection], ‘How is it [jus¬ 
tified]?’, [the Vrttikara] says, sa ca (‘Furthermore, that’), and so on. For the sake of expla¬ 
nation of the words rajapurusa (‘a royal servant’), etc., the words rajan as purusa su, etc. are 
mentally analyzed and considered to possess a separate meaning; the formation of a single 
integrated meaning, [that is to say] the compositeness of meaning, out of those words hav¬ 
ing separate meanings [that is to say] isolated meanings is accomplished, when a qualifier, 
by abandoning its own meaning abides in the sense of a qualificant noun. Thus, since the 
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formation of a single integrated meaning is [equal to] compounding, it is called ‘a com¬ 
pound’ ( samasa ) because of the similarity of meaning. 

nanu ca jahatsvarthayam vrttau sriyamdnaydm rajapurusam anayety ukte purusamatra- 
syanayanamprapnoti, najatu cid rajavisistasya? naitad asti. jahad api rajasabdah svartham 
natyantaya hasyati. tadyatha: taksa rajakarmani pravartamanah svam taksakarma 
rajakarmavirodhi jahati, naviruddham hasitakanduyitadi. tatha rajasabdo ’pi 
visesyarthavrttivirodhinam artham hasyati, na tu visesanam. athavanvayad rajavisistasya 
grahanam. tadyatha: campakaputo mallikaputa iti niskrantasv api sumanahsu vyapadeso 
’nvayad bhavati. tathehapi. tena rajavisistasyanayanam, na purusamatrasya. 

[The opponent argues:] If one resorts to the type of formation where [a qualifier] loses its 
own meaning, then, when one asks ‘Bring a royal servant!’, it may result in the bringing 
merely of a servant, but certainly not of the servant qualified by [the adjective] royal. [The 
proponent responds:] It is not the case. Even while abandoning its own meaning, the word 
rajan will not abandon it in the absolute sense. For instance, a carpenter, while performing 
a royal duty, abandons his own duty of a carpenter, which is in conflict with the royal duty; 
but not [the acts of] laughing, scratching etc., which are not in conflict [with the royal duty]. 
Similarly, the word rajan will also abandon that meaning which is in conflict with the mean¬ 
ing of a qualificant noun ( visesya ), but not the qualifying meaning. Or alternatively, due to 
[their former] association, the comprehension [of the meaning ‘servant’] qualified by [the 
adjective] ‘royal’ is possible. For instance, the designations, namely, ‘a wrapper of campaka 
flowers’ ( campakaputa ), ‘a wrapper of mallika flowers’ ( mallikaputa ) are used on account 
of their [former] association, even when the flowers are no longer there. The same is also 
valid here. Hence, only that servant who is qualified by [the adjective] ‘royal’ is brought, 
and not someone who is merely a servant. 

Moggallanasutta: 

syadi syadinekattham (3.1) 

Moggallanavutti: 

syadyantam syadyantena sahekattham hotiti idam adhikatam veditabbam; so ca bhinnat- 
thanam ekatthibhavo samaso ti vuccate. 

Moggallanavuttivivaranapancika: 

si adi yassa so syadi - si yo am yo na hi sa nam sma hi sa nam smim su ti idam vidhig- 
gahanahayena tadantaggahanam icc aha: syadyantam iccadi. 

samahhena vutte pi yassa yena sambandho tena saha tad ekattham bhavati ti 
sambandhato vihhayati. tarn yatha: matari vattitabbam pitari sussusitabban ti. na coccate 
sakaya sake ti. atha ca yd yassa mata yo yassa pita ti sambandhato patiyate. tatheha pi. 
tenanittham kind piha na hoti. ato yeva vyapekkhdsamatthiyapariggahaya samatthava- 
canam na katam. ekatthibhavo pana ekatthavacanen’ eva samgahito. ten’ ettha vuttiyam 
ekatthibhavo. vakye vyapekkha bhedadilakkhana. 
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tathahi rahho puriso ti raja samyantarato bhedalco, puriso santarato ti bhedo. samsaggo 
ettha atthagahito 14 . na tu vyavuttassa sambandhyantarenasambaddhassa sadino avat- 
thanam atthi. yada raja mamayan ti apekkhate, puriso aham asseti tada samsaggo. vyavutti 
atthagahita 15 . na hi avyavuttanam sambandhyantarehi samsaggo uppajjate. yada tubhayam 
api padhanataya vuccate tadobhayam bhedasamsaggo vakyattho. 

ekatthibhavassa samasavyapadeso abhimato catthasamase ti ado [cf. MV 2.143] vyava- 
harattho. so katham icc asahkiy’ aha so ca iccadi. anvdkhydnaya rajapurisado buddhiya 
pavibhajja yanipadaniputhagatthanipakappitani raja sa purisa si iccadini tesamputhagat- 
thanam bhinnatthanam ekatthibhavo sadharanatthata visesanassa sakatthapariccagena 
visesse vuttiyam sampajjate. tato c’ ekatthibhavanam samasanam iti katva anugatatthataya 
samaso ti vuccate. 

nanu ca jahamanasakatthayam vuttiyam upadiyamanayam rajapurisam anayeti vutte 
purisamattassanayanam pappoti, na kaddci rdjavisitthassa. nedam atthi. jahanto api 
rajasaddo sakattham naccantaya jahati. tarn yatha: thapati rajakamme pavattamano sakam 
tacchakammam rajakammaviruddham (jahati, naviruddhamj hasitakanduyatadim. tatha 
rajasaddo pi visessatthavuttiviruddham attham jahati, na pana visesanam. athava ’nvayato 
rdjavisitthassa gahanam. tarn yatha: campakaputo mallikaputo ti nitthitesu pi kusumesu 
vyapadeso anvayato bhavati. tathehapi. tena rajavisitthass’ anayanam, na purisamattassa. 16 

The main topics discussed in these passages are as follows: 

1. An explanation of the words subanta or syadyanta. 

2. Proving the futility of the Paninian metarule samarthah padavidhih (A. 2.2.1). 

3. Three views about the meaning of an uncompounded expression ( vakyartha ). 

4. Justification for accepting the technical term samasa used in the Paninian 
school. 

5. The problem in accepting the type of compounded word-formation where the 
qualifier loses its own meaning (jahatsvartha vrtti) and the solutions thereby. 

When we compare the above two passages, it becomes evident that the Pali text 
is a literal translation of the Sanskrit original as in some of the other cases demon¬ 
strated by Dimitrov (2016,606 ff.). In view of such a close affinity, the comparison 
of these texts proves helpful with regard to the textual study of the Candra- 
vyakaranapanjika and the Moggallanapancika alike. As far as the progress of the 
textual study of both these texts is concerned, we are not in a very happy position. 


14 "gahito em. ] °gahito Printed text 

15 °gahita em. ] °gahita Printed text 

16 Dharmananda 1931, 138-139. Here the orthography of the text has been standardized, and 
the pratikas and the quotations are marked distinctly for the sake of convenience. 
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As Dimitrov reports, the available manuscripts material of the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika suffers from its fragmentary nature and partly poor quality. 17 
Moreover, although the text of Anandadatta’s Ratnamatipaddhati is helpful in 
some cases, it cannot be used for editing the entire text of the Pahjika, since the 
former is a commentary only on some selected rules of the Candravyakarana. 
Thus, it is a challenging task to edit the text of the Candravyakaranapanjika. 

In the case of the Moggallanapancika, the situation is equally gloomy. Alt¬ 
hough we have a printed text of this work in Sinhalese and Burmese scripts pub¬ 
lished in 1931 and 1954 respectively, these are not critical editions. As Ven. 
Dharmananda (1931: Preface ii), the editor of the Sinhalese publication, informs 
us, the text presented by him is based on a single manuscript preserved in the 
library of the Asgiri Vihara. There is no information available on the date and the 
condition of this manuscript. The Burmese edition of the Pancika seems to be 
based on the Sinhalese edition with a few corrections made by its editor Bhadanta 
Aggadhammabhivamsa Thera. Obviously, these printed texts should be used 
with great caution, since they are not entirely reliable. 

On the background of these inconveniencies, it will be worthwhile studying 
the Candravyakaranapanjika and the Moggallanapancika in close juxtaposition 
in order to achieve further progress in the textual study of these two texts. Dimi¬ 
trov (2016, 622) has already pointed out that ‘[bjecause [...] Moggallana’s partial 
rendering of the Candravyakaranapanjika is so close and reliable, the Pali 
Pancika may be regarded as an additional incomplete textual witness of Ratna’s 
work.’ 

There is one instance in our present passage that can illustrate how the text 
of the Moggallanapancika can indeed help us to verify reliably the reading of the 
Candravyakaranapanjika. In the above-mentioned passage of the Candra¬ 
vyakaranapanjika the manuscript reads: rajan as purusah su. In this case, the 
visarga in the word purusah is unwarranted. Anandadatta in his Ratnamatipad¬ 
dhati has preserved the correct reading: 

tad ekartham vidhiyamanam ekarthibhavayogyanam rajan as purusa su ityadinam 

samasayopakalpitanam eva vidhiyata iti tadarthaksepo labdha iti. (Dimitrov 2016, 656). 

Here, the parallel Pali text reads raja sa purisa si, which further confirms the ab¬ 
sence of the visarga after the word purusa. In the light of these witnesses, the 
Sanskrit text should be emended to rajan as purusa su despite the evidence of the 


17 For an overview of the fragmentary manuscripts of the Candravyakaranapanjika identified 
until now, see Dimitrov 2016, 623ff. 
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manuscript. Although in this particular case it is possible to emend the text on 
the basis of our general knowledge of Sanskrit grammar and grammatical con¬ 
ventions, it suffices to prove the utility of the Moggallanapancika as one of the 
witnesses to verify readings of the Candravyakaranapanjika. 

Apart from this, there is another instance where the text of the Moggallana- 
pancika helps us to verify the reading of the Candravyakaranapanjika against the 
Ratnamatipaddhati. While commenting on the word subantam in the Candravrtti, 
Ratnamati says: vidhigrahananyayena tadantagrahanam. However, Anandadatta 
seems to have had a different reading before him, for he begins his comment on 
this portion of the Panjika with the following words: 

paravidhinyayeneti. paradhikaravihitasya vidher nyayah. kevalasyasambhavat pratyaya- 
grahane yasmad asau vihitas tadades tadantasya grahanam iti yas tena tadantagrahanam. 18 

‘As per the maxim concerning a grammatical injunction under [the head-word] para’ means 
a maxim concerning a grammatical injunction prescribed in the section headed by the word 
parah (‘follows’, i.e. ‘a suffix’). Since it (i.e. a suffix) does not occur alone, sup is accepted 
as the word ending in it; as per this maxim, namely, whenever there is a mention of a suffix 
[in a grammatical injunction,] it is accepted as a word beginning with that to which the 
suffix is prescribed and ending with that [very suffix]. 

Moggallana, on the other hand, in his Pancika, confirms the reading of the 
Candravyakaranapanjika by using the same words in Pali: vidhiggahanahayena 
tadantaggahanam. Here it is interesting to note that Sangharakkhita in his Tika 
reproduces the reading of the Pancika, but explains the said nyaya exactly as 
Anandadatta does in his Paddhati. He says: 

vidhiggahananayena ti paccayaggahane yasma so vihito tadadino tadantassa ca gahanan 
ti hayena. 

‘As per the maxim concerning the understanding of a grammatical injunction’ means, ac¬ 
cording to the maxim, namely, whenever there is a mention of a suffix [in a grammatical 
injunction], it is accepted as a word beginning with that to which the suffix is prescribed 
and ending with that [very suffix]. 

This implies that the text of the Candravyakaranapanjika, which was available to 
Moggallana, must have been the same as the one preserved in the Cambridge 
manuscript. The probable source of Sangharakkhita’s comment is, however, un¬ 
clear for the want of sufficient evidence. It is quite possible that Sariputta’s Can- 
dralamkara was Sangharakkhita’s direct source of this Paribhasa. However, this 


18 Dimitrov (2016,653, n. 130) has attested this Paribhasa in Purusottamadeva’s Paribhasavrtti. 
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cannot be proved with certainty, since the corresponding part of the Can- 
dralamkara is not available. 

During our joint reading of these two texts, Dimitrov and I strongly felt that 
just as the Moggallanapancika can be used to verify readings of the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika, the latter text too will be helpful when re-editing the text of 
the Moggallanapancika by rectifying the possible corruptions in the text. These 
corruptions are either of the nature of obvious printing mistakes, or that of faulty 
readings. In order to give some illustrations let us turn once again to the passage 
discussed above. 

There are two instances of minor corruptions in the corresponding passage 
of the Moggallanapancika. In the first instance, the printed Pali text reads at- 
thagahito and atthagahita. It is quite obvious that here f is required instead of i, 
and the long vowel has indeed been retained at another place, namely, 
samgahito. The parallel Sanskrit text has the correct reading in both places. At 
another instance, the Pali text has the reading Icanduyata. In the corresponding 
passages of the Vyakaranamahabhasya and the Candravyakaranapanjika, we 
find the correct form kanduyita. Although once again these are simple cases of 
correcting the typographical errors, they are sufficient to prove our point. 

Besides these two cases of minor corruptions, there is one instance in which 
the printed text of the Moggallanapancika indicates a different reading than that 
of the Candravyakaranapanjika. The Sanskrit text reads as follows: na hi vyavrt- 
tasya sambandhyantarenasambaddhasya svader avasthanam asti. The corre¬ 
sponding Pali text, on the other hand, says: na tu vyavuttassa sambandhyantar- 
enasambandhassa sadino avatthanam atthi. The use of the particle tu in the Pali 
portion, which might be a result of misreading, does not make much sense. The 
Moggallanapahcikatika is of no help in this regard, since Sangharakkhita has not 
commented on this particular sentence. Based on the parallel Sanskrit passage, 
however, it is possible to emend the Pali text as: na hi vyavuttassa sambandhyan- 
tarenasambaddhassa sadino avatthanam atthi. It is noteworthy that a couple of 
sentences later we have a similar statement in Pali where the correct reading na 
hi can be found: na hi avyavuttanam sambandhyantarehi samsaggo uppajjate. 

Let us now turn to another interesting and complex textual problem. While 
explaining the difference between the compounded and uncompounded expres¬ 
sions, the text of the Candravyakaranapanjika reads tenatra vrttav ekarthlbhava 
eva, na vakye vyapeksabhedadilaksane. Here the corresponding Pali text differs 
considerably, for it reads: tenettha vuttiyam ekatthlbhavo. vakye vyapekkha 
bhedadilakkhana ‘Therefore, here, the formation of a single integrated meaning 
is present in a compounded word-formation. [However,] in an uncompounded 
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expression, there is mutual expectancy [among word-meanings], which is char¬ 
acterised by a differentiation [of word-meanings], etc.’ 

Here Anandadatta’s gloss confirms the reading of the Candravyakarana¬ 
panjika. He says: 

evakaro bhinnakramah. vrttav ity asmad anantaram drastavyam. tenayam artho vrttav eva 
vrttyartham upakalpitavakya evaikarthibhavo nanyatra vakya iti. vyapeksabhedadil- 
aksana iti. vyapeksa parasparasambandhalaksanah samsargah. bhedo ’nyato vyavrttih. 
adisabdat tad ubhayam padantarasambandhadis ca. sa eva laksanam svabhavo ’syeti 
vigrahah. (Dimitrov 2016, 656) 

The word eva is misplaced and should be read after the word vrttau. Thus, the meaning is 
as follows: The formation of a single integrated meaning is present only in a compounded 
word-formation, that is to say, only in a sentence imagined with respect to a compounded 
word-formation, [but] not elsewhere in an uncompounded expression. The analysis of the 
compound vyapeksabhedadilaksane is as follows: The mutual expectancy [among word- 
meanings] means an association [between word-meanings], which is characterised by a 
mutual relationship. Differentiation means distinguishing from others. The word ‘etc.’ im¬ 
plies these two together [namely, the association and differentiation] as well as the relation 
with another word, and so on. This is the characteristic, that is to say, the nature of that 
[uncompounded expression]. 

On the other hand, Sangharakkhita in his Moggallanapancikatika confirms the 
reading of the Moggallanapancika. He says: 

evakaro na vakye tatha ti dipeti, 19 vakye katham ti aha - vakye ti adi. vakye ti viggahavakye. 
... kayam byapekkha ti aha - bhedadilakkhana ti. adisaddena samsaggabhedasamsagganah 
ca gahanam. (Moggallanapancikatika 20 on Moggallanavyakarana 3.1) 

The word eva indicates that it is not so in an uncompounded expression. [Anticipating the 
question] ‘How is it with respect to an uncompounded expression?’, [Moggallana] says: ‘In 
an uncompounded expression (vakye)’, and so on. ‘In an uncompounded expression’ 
means in a sentence presenting an analysis of a compound. ... [Anticipating the question] 
‘What does this mutual expectancy mean?’, [Moggallana] says ‘It is characterized by differ¬ 
entiation etc.’ By the word ‘etc.’ association as well as both the differentiation and associa¬ 
tion together are understood. 


19 It is noteworthy that the word eva, which is necessary in this context, is missing from the 
printed text of the Moggallanapahcika. Based on the reading of the Tika, the text of the Pahcika 
should be emended as: tenettha vuttiyam ekatthibhavo va. 

20 In the online version of the Chattha Sangayana edition, the text is wrongly titled as Mog- 
gallanapahcika. 
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Thus, the above-mentioned testimonia leave no doubt with respect to the read¬ 
ings of both the Pahjikas. However, this leads us to the next question, namely, 
what might have caused the difference between the two texts at this point. Did 
Moggallana have a different reading of the Candravyakaranapanjika before him 
or did he modify the text for some reason? Or is the text of the Moggallanapancika 
as we have it today somehow corrupt? 

As shown above, the difference between the two readings under considera¬ 
tion is observed in the latter half of the sentence. In the Candravyakaranapanjika, 
the said portion begins with negation, namely, na vakye. It is followed by the ex¬ 
pression vyapeksabhedadilaksane (‘characterized by the mutual expectancy 
[among word-meanings] as well as differentiation [of word-meanings] etc.’), 
which Anandadatta explains as a bahuvrihi compound qualifying vakye. In the 
Moggallanapancika the negation before vakye is missing, and the portion begin¬ 
ning with valcye forms an independent sentence describing the nature of an un¬ 
compounded expression. Although na is missing in the Moggallanapancika, ac¬ 
cording to Sangharakkhita, na valcye is rather implied by the particle eva used 
earlier in the sentence. He further explains vyapekkha and bhedadilakkhana as 
two separate words, where the latter is explained as a bahuvrihi compound qual¬ 
ifying the former. It is very likely that due to the missing na in the manuscript of 
the Candravyakaranapanjika used by Moggallana, he was forced to separate 
vyapekkha from the rest of the compound and also to convert the locative 
bhedadilaksane in Sanskrit into a nominative bhedadilakkhana in Pali. With re¬ 
spect to this adaptation, one may further ask whether these changes are sensible, 
and whether Moggallana’s modified text is in agreement with the understanding 
of this issue in the overall tradition of Sanskrit grammar. 

In this regard it is worthwhile to examine other similar passages in the San¬ 
skrit grammatical works. A careful survey of the commentarial literature of the 
Paninian and the Katantra systems reveals that Jinendrabuddhi’s Nyasa on the 
Kasikavrtti and the Durgatika on the Durgavrtti on the Katantravyakarana have a 
close affinity with our present passage of the Candravyakaranapanjika. Before 
turning to the parallel passages in the Nyasa and the Durgatika, let us first exam¬ 
ine the text of the Mahabhasya, which is the primary source of this entire discus¬ 
sion. In the Mahabhasya, the concerned discussion begins with the definition of 
samarthya in the sense of ekarthibhava proposed by Katyayana in his Varttika. 
Here, the text reads as follows: 


prthagarthanam ekarthibhavah samarthavacanam \ prthagarthanam ekarthibhavah sa- 
martham ity ucyate \ leva punah prthagarthani kva ekarthani \ vakye prthagarthani \ rajhah 
purusah iti | samase punar ekarthani rajapurusa iti | (loshi 1968, 9, nos 42-44) 
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Samartha is said to be the formation of a single integrated meaning out of [words having] 
separate meanings [of their own]. [When] we say samartha [it means] formation of a single 
integrated meaning out of [words having] separate meanings [of their own]. But where [do 
words] have separate meanings [of their own], [and] where [do they] have a single inte¬ 
grated meaning? In an uncompounded expression [words] have separate meanings [of their 
own], like in rajhah purusah (‘king’s servant’). But in a compound, [words] have a single 
integrated meaning, like in rajapurusah (‘royal servant’). 21 

This explanation of samarthya has been accepted by later grammarians of the 
Paninian, the Katantra, and the Candra schools alike. 22 Further, in the 
Mahabhasya, Patanjali defines vrtti as pararthabhidhanam vrttih. 23 This definition 
presupposes the view that the compounded word-formation is derived from its 
components ( karyasabdikapaksa ). 24 He then brings up a discussion on the prob¬ 
able difficulties in accepting either the jahatsvartha or the ajahatsvartha types of 
vrtti, and possible solutions thereby. He first talks about problems posed by the 
jahatsvarthavrtti, and then provides three different solutions to them. The discus¬ 
sion of the first two solutions goes as follows: 

yadi jahatsvartha vrttih rajapurusam anayety ukte purusamatrasyanayanam prapnoti \ au- 
pagavam anayety ukte apatyamatrasyeti \... evam hi drsyate loke puruso ’yam parakarmani 
pravartamanah svakarma jahati \ tadyatha \ taksa rajakarmani pravartamanah svam 
taksakarma jahati \ evam yuktam tad yad raja purusarthe vartamanah svam artham jahyat \ 
upagus capatyarthe vartamanah svam artham jahyat \ 

nanu coktam - rajapurusam anayety ukte purusamatrasyanayanam prapnoti \ aupagavam 
anayety ukte apatyamatrasyeti / naisa dosah \ jahad api asau svartham natyantaya jahati | 


21 All the translations of the quoted passages of the Mahabhasya are based on Joshi (1968) and 
are modified by me for the sake of consistency with the translation of parallel passages from 
other grammatical works quoted in this paper. — Based on Joshi 1968, 50-52. 

22 Cf. the Nyasa on the Kasika on A. II.l.1: ekarthibhavas caprthagavasthitanam bhinnarthanam 
padanam samase sadharanarthata nama avasthavisesah |, and the Durgatika on the Durgavrtti 
on Kt 2.5.1: prthagarthanam ekarthibhavah samaso bhavati \ 

23 Kaiyata in his Bhasyapradipa (p. 328) explains it in the following terms: parasya sabdasya yo 
’rthas tasyabhidhanam sabdantarena yatra sa vrttir ity arthah \ yatha rajapurusa ity atra rajasab- 
dena vakyavasthayam anuktah purusartho ’bhidhiyate \ ‘Where the meaning of one word (viz. the 
main member of the compound) is conveyed by another word (viz. the subordinate member), 
that is compounded word-formation, such is the meaning of the passage. Just as in the word 
rajapurusah (“royal servant”) the word raja- conveys the meaning of (the word) purusa, which is 
not (so) expressed in the stage of the uncompounded expression.’ (Joshi 1968, 75) 

24 Cf. Kaiyata’s Bhasyapradipa (p. 328): karyasabdika vakyad eva vikalpena vrttim nispadyam 
manyamanah kim vrtter laksanam lairvantiti prasnah || ‘How do those grammarians, who hold 
the view that words are to be produced, (i.e. words are not eternal), and who consider the vrtti 
as something created out of an uncompounded expression, define vrffi? This is the question.’ 
(Joshi 1968, 74) 
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yah pararthavirodhi svarthas tarn jahati \ tadyatha \ taksa rajakarmani pravartamanah svam 
taksakarma jahati na tu hikldtahasitakanduyitadi \ na ca ayam arthah pararthavirodhi- 
visesanam nama \ tasmat tan na hasyati \ athava anvayad visesanam bhavati \ tadyatha ... \ 
yatha tarhi mallikaputas campakaputas ceti \ niskirnasv api sumanahsu anvayad visesanam 
bhavati \ ayam mallikaputah, ayam campakaputah iti | (Joshi 1968,13-14, nos 75,78,80-81,83) 

If [we take the view of] jahatsvartha vrttih, [then,] when we say rajapurusam anaya (‘bring 
the royal servant’), [the result is that] any man might be brought [and,] when we say au- 
pagavam anaya (Taring the offspring of Upagu’), [the result is that] any offspring might be 
brought.... For thus we observe in daily life: the man when he takes on a job [assigned to 
him] by somebody else, abandons his own work. Take an example: a carpenter, when he 
takes on a job [assigned to him] by a king, abandons his own carpenter’s job. In the same 
way, it is proper that [the word] rajan (‘king’), when it is used in the sense of purusa (‘serv¬ 
ant’), should abandon its own meaning. And [the proper name] Upagu, when used in the 
sense of ‘offspring’, should abandon its own meaning [too]. 

But still, was it not pointed out that, when we say rajapurusam anaya (‘bring the royal serv¬ 
ant’), [the result is that] any man might be brought? And when we say aupagavam anaya 
(‘bring the offspring of Upagu’) [the result is that] any offspring [might be brought]? No dif¬ 
ficulty here. Although this [i.e. the subordinate member] gives up its own meaning, it does 
not do so entirely. That meaning of its own, which is incompatible with the meaning of the 
other [word, i.e. the main member] is abandoned. Take an example: a carpenter, when tak¬ 
ing on a job [assigned to him] by a king, abandons his own carpenter’s job, but he does not 
stop hiccupping, laughing, and scratching. And this [subordinate] meaning, which, in fact, 
acts as a qualifier, is not incompatible with the meaning of the other [i.e. main word]. There¬ 
fore, it will not abandon that [i.e. its own meaning]. Or rather, it [i.e. raja- in rajapurusa] will 
act as a differentiating [word], because of [its] connection [with the following member 
purusa]. Take an example ... Then take this example: jasmine- [or] campaka- flower 
wrapped up in leaves. Even when the flowers are scattered from [the wrappers], [still] they 
act as differentiating, because of their [former] connection [with jasmine- or campaka- 
scent]: ‘this is the jasmine- wrapper’, ‘that is the campaka -wrapper’. (Based on Joshi 1968, 
74-80) 

It can be observed that just as the above-mentioned definition, these solutions 
have also been accepted by Patanjali’s successors in the Katantra and the Candra 
grammatical schools. While providing the third alternative solution to the prob¬ 
lem caused by the acceptance of th e jahatsvartha vrtti, Patanjali says: 

athava samarthadhikaro ’yam vrttau kriyate \ samarthyam nama bhedah samsargo va | apara 
aha - bhedasamsargau va samarthyam iti \ kah punar bhedah samsargo va ? iha rajha ity 
ukte sarvam svam prasaktam, purusa ity ukte sarvah svami prasaktah \ ihedanim raja-_ 
putusamanayety 25 ukte raja purusam nivartayati anyebhyah svamibhyah, puruso ’pi rajanam 


25 rajapurusa ity ukte Kielhorn 
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anyebhyah svebhyah \ evam etasminn ubhayato vyavacchinne yadi svartham jahdti 26 kamam 
jahatu, najatu cid purusamatrasyanayanam bhavisyati | (Joshi 1968,14-15, no. 84) 

Or rather, this adhikara-m\e: samartha etc. is framed with regard to compounded word- 
formation. Semantic connection means [either] differentiation or association. Some other 
[grammarian] says: semantic connection means both differentiation and association. But 
what [do you mean by] differentiation or association? When we say rajhah (‘king’s’) any 
[word denoting a] thing owned has a chance to be supplied here [in connection with the 
word rajhah]. When we say purusah (‘servant’), any [word denoting] owner has a chance to 
be supplied [in connection with the word purusah]. When we say now: rajapurusam anaya 
(‘Bring the royal servant’) then, [the word] rajan keeps the servant away from other owners 
[and the word] purusah on its part, keeps the king away from other things owned. When 
delimitation is made in this way on both sides, if that [word rajan] gives up its own meaning, 
let it do so. In no case whatsoever will just any servant [without relation to a king] be 
brought. (Based on Joshi 1968, 80) 

It is noteworthy that here Patanjali talks of samarthya in the context of com¬ 
pound-formation ( vrtti ). According to him, when samarthya in the sense of differ¬ 
entiation ( bheda ) and association ( samsarga ) is there between the constituents 
of a compound, then it does not really matter whether such well-defined constit¬ 
uents abandon their meanings or not. Further in the text, Patanjali explains 
samarthya in the sense of mutual expectancy among word-meanings ( vyapeksa ), 
as follows: 

parasparavyapeksam samarthyam eke / parasparavyapeksam samarthyam eke icchanti / 
lea punah sabdayor vyapeksa ? na brumah sabdayor iti / kim tarhi / arthayoh / iha rajhah 
purusah ity ukte raja purusam apeksate mamayam itipuruso ’pi rajanam apeksate aham asy- 
eti | (Joshi 1968,16, no. 98) 

Some [say that] semantic connection [is] mutual expectancy. Some prefer [to take that] se¬ 
mantic connection as mutual expectancy. But what [do you mean by] expectancy between 
two words? We do not say: ‘between two words’. What then? Between two meanings. When 
we say rajhah purusah (‘king’s servant’), [the meaning] rajan (‘king’) expects [the meaning] 
purusa (‘servant’), saying: ‘he (i.e. servant) is mine (i.e. king’s)’. [The meaning] purusa also 
expects [the meaning] rajan, saying: ‘I (i.e. servant) am his (i.e. king’s).’ (Based on Joshi 
1968, 87). 

One can easily notice that the material from these last two passages of the 
Mahabhasya forms the basis of Ratnamati’s discussion of the three-fold vakyar- 
tha. In order to understand the transmission of these ideas, and their adaptation 
in the Candravyakaranapanjika, let us now turn to the parallel portions found in 


26 jahati Kielhorn ] jahatu Joshi, which does not make a good sense. 
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the Nyasa. The Nyasa brings up the said discussion, while explaining the two al¬ 
ternative definitions of samarthya given in the Kasikavrtti, which reads as fol¬ 
lows: 

samarthah saktah. vigrahavakyarthabhidhane yah saktah sa samartho veditavyah. athava 
samarthapadasrayatvat samarthah. samarthanam padanam sambaddharthanam samsrstd- 
rthanam vidhir veditavyah. 

Samartha means able. That which is able to denote the meaning of the hypothetical word- 
structure at the base of the compounded expression should be known as samartha. Alter¬ 
natively, [a grammatical operation concerning padas is called] samartha, since [that gram¬ 
matical operation] depends on the padas, which are syntactically connected. [ Samarthah 
padavidhih] should be understood to be a grammatical operation involving those padas, 
which are syntactically connected, that is to say, which have related or composite meaning. 

Thus, out of the two definitions of the word samartha, the first is based on the 
primary ( mukhya ) or the conventional ( rudha ) meaning of the word samartha, 
whereas the second relies on its figurative ( upacarita ) or etymological (yaugika ) 
meaning. In the context of the first definition, the Nyasa understands the vigra- 
havalcya as an uncompounded word-structure underlying a compounded word- 
formation ( vrttyartham yad valcyam upadiyate ...). It further elaborates the three¬ 
fold meaning of the vigrahavakya as follows: 

sa punar arthah samsargah bhedas ca bhedasamsargau va. tatra svavisesasya svami- 
visesena svamivisesasya ca svavisesena yah sambandhah sa samsarga akhyayate. svan- 
tarasya svamyantarebhyah svamyantarasya svantarebhyah vyavrttih bheda akhyayate. tatra 
samsargavadino mate samsarga eva sabdarthah. vyavrttis tu arthasamgrhita. na hy 
avyavarttyamanayoh svasvaminoh sambandhyantarebhyah samsarga upapadyate. Bheda- 
vadinas tu vyavrttir eva padarthah, samsargo ’rthasamgrhitah, na hi vyavarttyamanasya 
sambandhyantarenasambaddhasya svamyader avasthanam asti. ubhayavadinas tu ubhaya 
eva sabdarthah. (Vol. II, p. 5) 

Further, that meaning [of an uncompounded expression] is association, differentiation or 
both association and differentiation. Among these, whatever relation is there between a 
particular servant and a particular master, or between a particular master and a particular 
servant, that is called an association. The distinction of other servants from other masters, 
and of other masters from other servants is called differentiation. Here, in the opinion of the 
proponents of association, association alone is denoted by the word, whereas the distinc¬ 
tion [of both a king and a servant from other similar objects] is discerned by reasoning. Be¬ 
cause the association [between these objects] cannot take place unless both the owned and 
the owner are being distinguished from other related objects. On the other hand, for the 
proponents of differentiation, distinction alone is the meaning of the word, [whereas,] the 
association [between the two] is discerned by reasoning. Because the words master etc. can¬ 
not be so distinguished, if they are unrelated to other related words. For the proponents of 
both [association and differentiation,] both are denoted by the word. 
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It may be noted that in the Nyasa, views regarding the vakyartha are discussed in 
the context of vigrahavakya, and are presented in the order: samsarga, bheda, 
and both. However, it is not the same order that we find in the Mahabhasya or in 
the Candravyakaranapanjika. Moreover, the Nyasa passage also differs from the 
latter in the structure of its presentation of the three views. Jinendrabuddhi fur¬ 
ther elaborates upon the second definition of samartha given in the Kasika in the 
following words: 

samarthanam ity anena vakye vyapeksalaksanam samarthyam aha. tatha hi rajhah purusah 
ity atra vakye raja purusam apeksate mamayam itipuruso ’pi rajanam apeksate aham asyeti. 
samsrstdrthanam ity anena samase padanam ekarthibhavalaksanam samarthyam 
darsayati. (Vol. II, p. 6-7) 

By the expression ‘of the syntactically connected [words]’, [the Vrttikara] denotes the syn¬ 
tactic connection characterised by mutual expectancy among the word-meanings in an un¬ 
compounded expression. For instance, when we say rajhah purusah (‘king’s servant’), [the 
meaning] rajan (‘king’) expects [the meaning] purusa (‘servant’), saying: ‘he (i.e. servant) is 
mine (i.e. of the king)’. [The meaning] purusa also expects [the meaning] rajan, saying: ‘I 
(i.e. servant) am his (i.e. of the king). By the expression ‘of the [words] having a composite 
meaning’, [the Vrttikara] points out the syntactic connection characterised by the formation 
of the single integrated meaning of the constituent words in a compound. 

Thus, according to the Nyasa, the two secondary meanings of the word samartha, 
namely, sambaddhartha and samsrstartha signify mutual relation among word- 
meanings ( vyapeksa) and formation of the single integrated meaning 
(ekarthibhava) respectively. Out of these two, the former is available in an un¬ 
compounded expression, whereas the latter is present in a compound. It is suffi¬ 
ciently clear that the above discussion has a direct impact on our concerned pas¬ 
sage in the Candravyakaranapanjika. As shown by Dimitrov (2016: 650-659), 
Jinendrabuddhi’s Nyasa is the immediate reference point of the Paninian gram¬ 
matical tradition for Ratnamati. The latter heavily draws upon the Nyasa, and at 
times even criticizes it. The Nyasa has also been used by Anandadatta and 
Sangharakkhita in their commentaries. 

If we turn to the two sentences before our problematic line in the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika, we can clearly see that this portion is Ratnamati’s refutation 
of the Paninian paribhasa samarthah padavidhih, and the position of the Kasika 
and the Nyasa thereupon. According to Ratnamati, in the Candravyakarana the 
word samartha is not required to govern the compound-formation, since the ex¬ 
pected relation ( sambandha ) between the constituent members of a compound 
can take care of samarthya in the sense of vyapeksa, and the word ekartham (‘sin¬ 
gle integrated meaning’) in the Candrasutra can very well denote the 
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ekarthibhavasamarthya. In the following sentence, Ratnamati concludes this ar¬ 
gument by saying that ekarthibhava is there only in vrtti, whereas vyapeksa as 
well as bheda etc. are available in a val<ya. 

Anandadatta treats this concluding remark of Ratnamati to be a refutation of 
the first definition of samarthya mentioned in the Kasika. 27 According to him, by 
this statement Ratnamati distinguishes vrtti from valeya, and since both are dis¬ 
tinct entities, the view that a valeya turns in to a samasa is rejected. 28 Here, Anan¬ 
dadatta interprets the word vrtti as an imaginary linguistic structure presupposed 
for the formation of a compound, which is equivalent to vigrahavaleya. 29 He fur¬ 
ther differentiates this imaginary linguistic structure, which he refers to as a 
samasavakya (= vrttivalcya) from a conventional sentence ( vyavaharavakya ), 30 
and rejects the view of the Kasika that a compound has a capacity to denote the 
meaning of an uncompounded expression. Anandadatta’s interpretation of the 
word vrtti is unique, and does not agree with its explanation found in the works 
of Patanjali, Kaiyata, etc. (ref. above). It may be noted that Sangharakkhita in his 
tika attributes the meaning vigrahavakya to the word vakya instead of vutti in a 
manner similar to that of the Nyasa. 

Immediately after the concerned sentence, Ratnamati proceeds to discuss the 
three views about the meaning of an uncompounded expression ( valcyartha ) in 
the following order: bheda, samsarga, and both bheda and samsarga together. As 
indicated above, this particular sequence is certainly contrary to the one pro¬ 
posed by Anandadatta in his explanation of the compound vyapeksabhedadil- 
aksane. According to his explanation, the word vyapeksa in the compound signi¬ 
fies samsarga (‘association’), with which the list of the three views begins. Thus, 
according to Anandadatta in the sequence of these views, samsarga precedes 


27 vigrahavakyarthabhidhanasaktilaksanasya trtiyasya sdmarthyasya ka variety aha: tena ityadi. (Di¬ 
mitrov 2016,656) ‘As for the question “what about the third meaning of the word samarthya, which is 
defined as an ability to denote the meaning of the hypothetical word-structure at the base of the com¬ 
pounded expression?” [Ratnamati] says: ‘tena (“therefore”), and so on.”’ 

28 anena vakyam eva samasibhavatitipaksam nirasyati, anayor atyantabhedat | (Dimitrov 2016, 
656) ‘By this [statement,] [Ratnamati] rejects the view that the uncompounded expression itself 
turns into a compound, because there is an absolute difference between the two.’ 

29 yam tupakalpitam vrttyai vritivakyam tad isyate / visesagrahahetutvat vigraho ’pi nirucyate || 
(Ratnamatipaddhati as quoted in Dimitrov 2016, 653) ‘Moreover, a linguistic structure underly¬ 
ing a compounded word formation (vrttivakya) is accepted to be that which is imagined for the 
sake of forming a compounded expression. The same is also explained (etymologically) as 
vigraha on account of being a cause of special knowledge.’ 

30 ... any ad dhi samasavakyam anyac ca vyavaharavakyam | (Dimitrov 2016, 654) ‘Because a lin¬ 
guistic structure underlying a compound (samasavakya) is different from a conventional sen¬ 
tence ( vyavaharavakya ).’ 
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bheda and both bheda and samsarga together. This is the same sequence, which 
we find in Jinendrabuddhi’s Nyasa. Here, Anandadatta’s interpretation of the 
compound vyapeksabhedadilaksane in general and that of the word vyapeksa in 
particular seems to have been misled by this very sequence found in the Nyasa. 
Moggallana’s text, on the other hand, is consistent with the order of the three 
views as found in Ratnamati’s Pahjika and Patanjali’s Mahabhasya. 

It is interesting to note that in the Durgatika, the views on vakyartha occur 
exactly in the same order as that of the Candravyakaranapanjika in almost iden¬ 
tical words. The text of the Durgatika reads: 

idam api prakriyajalam. ‘rajhah purusah’ iti vakye raja svamyantarad vyavacchidyate 
purusas ca svantarad iti bhedah. samsargo vatrarthagrhitah 31 . na hi vyavrttasya 
sambandhyantarenasambaddhasya svamyader avasthanam iti. yada raja mamayam ity 
apeksate, puruso ’py aham asyeti, tada samsargah,_yyayrttir arthggrhUq. 32 na hi avyavrttya- 
manayoh sambandhyantarebhyah samsarga iti. yada tubhayam api pradhanyenocyate, 
tadobhayabhedasamsargo vakyartha iti / idam darsanam dsrityaha - abhidhanat kvacid 
vikalpa ityadi. (Durgatika on Kt II.5.1, Dwivedi II.2, p. 257) 

In the Durgatika, one finds a discussion only of the first two solutions to the prob¬ 
lems arising from accepting the jahatsvartha vrtti on the lines of the Mahabhasya. 
Thereafter, it deals with the problem of the ajahatsvartha vrtti, and then proceeds 
with the above-cited explanation of the three positions on the meaning of an un¬ 
compounded expression ( vakya ). However, it is not clear as to why here this po¬ 
sition is singled out from the other two positions regarding the jahatsvartha vrtti. 
It is interesting that the Candravyakaranapanjika also singles out the explanation 
about the three views on valryartha from the rest of the discussion about the ja- 
hatsvartha vrtti, and uses it to describe the nature of vakya. Although we do not 
know much about the exact chronology of the Durgatika and the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika, their relationship is beyond doubt. 

Scholars like Haidar, Keith, and Dwivedi believed that the Durgatika was also 
written by the same Durgasimha who composed the Vrtti on the Katantrasutras. 
However, Yudhisthir MImamsak in his Samskrt vyakaranasastra ka itihas argued 
against these scholars. In the tiled on the opening verse of the Durgavrtti, the 
TIkakara refers to the Vrttikara as bhagavan. 33 On this basis, MImamsak estab- 


31 vatrarthagrhitah em. ] vdtrdnugrh.itah Dwivedi II.2, p. 257 

32 samsargah, vyavrttir arthagrhita em. ] samsargavyavrttir anugrhita Dwivedi II.2, p. 257 

33 tatra sastraprastavad vacanika eva namaskaro nyayya iti bhagavan vrttikarah slokam ekam 
krtavan - ‘devadevam’ ityadi \ (Kt. vol. 1, p. 1) 
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lished that the author of the Durgavrtti and that of the Durgatika are different per¬ 
sons. Based on a reference to Srutapala, a commentator of the Dhatupatha com¬ 
posed by Devanandin and a citation from the Bhattikavya found in the Durgatika, 
MImamsak proposed the 9 th century CE as a probable date of its author (1994: 
1.653-654). D. G. Koparkar (1952: Intro, p. ix) in the introduction to Durgasimha’s 
Ling anus as ana also considered the author of the Durgavrtti and that of the Tika 
as two different persons and assigned to the latter a date between 700 and 950 
CE. He fixed this lower limit for the Tika on the basis of Ugrabhuti’s (about 1000 
CE.) Sisyahitanyasa, which is a commentary on the Durgatika. According to 
Koparkar, Alberuni in 1030 CE. knew Ugrabhuti’s commentary by the name 
Sisyahitavrtti. 

Besides the passage cited above, there are other parallel passages, which not 
only speak in favour of the relationship between the Durgatika and the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika, but also suggest the posteriority of the former to the latter. I 
shall now cite two parallel passages from the Durgatika in support of this assump¬ 
tion. The first such passage occurs, when, while explaining the aphorism 
namnam samaso yuktarthah (Kt 2.5.1), the tikakara interprets the word yuktartha 
as signifying the vyapeksa type of syntactic relation. According to him, in this 
sense, the word yuktartha is redundant, since the said meaning can be indicated 
well enough by the expected relation between the constituent members of a com¬ 
pound. The Durgatika reads: 

athava namnam samasah samksepo bhavati \ yuktartha iha sambandhartho 
visesanavisesyabhavalaksana ucyate \ yukto ’rtho yesam padanam tani yuktarthani \ yuk- 
tarthasrayatvad yuktarthah samasa ucyate \ tada tu yuktarthagrahanam sukhartham eva \ 

yasmat samanyoktav api yasya yena sambandhas tasya tena saha samaso bhavatity arthad 
evavasiyate \ yatha matari pravartitavyam, pitari susrusitavyam \ na cocyate svasyam svas- 
minn iti \ yasya yd mata yasya yah piteti gamyate \ tathehapiti \ (Durgatika on Kt 2.5.1, 
Dwivedi II.2, p. 255) 

As mentioned above, the first two solutions to the problem arising from the ac¬ 
ceptance of the jahatsvartha vrtti are discussed in the Durgatika on the line of the 
Mahabhasya. However, the affinity of this portion with the one in the Candra- 
vyakaranapahjika is indeed worth noting. The text of the Durgatika reads: 

pararthabhidhanam vrttir iti \ parasyanatmiyasyarthasya yad upasarjanapadenabhi- 
dhanam sa vrttir ity arthah \ tatra pararthabhidhane kalpanamatrakrtanam upasarjana- 
padanam svarthatyagena jahatsvarthavrttir bhavati prakriyavade \ yatha taksa raja- 
karmanipravartamanah svam taksakarma rajakarmavirodhi jahati na tu visesanam \ athava 
anvayad rajavisistasya grahanam \ yatha campakaputo mallikaputa iti nisthyutesv api 
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nistrtesv api M puspesv anvayad visesanam bhavatiti \ tena rajavisistasyanayanam na tu 
purusamatrasya | (Durgatika on Kt 2.5.1, Dwivedi II.2, p. 256) 

Thus, the three passages in the two texts cited above exhibit striking similarities. 
In Ratnamati’s Panjika, these portions occur as parts of systematically formulated 
arguments and hence appear to be organic elements of the text. However, the 
passages in the Durgatika seem to be sporadic, and often give an impression of 
being borrowed from some other sources, and somehow put together to suit the 
context. For instance, in the Durgatika the three views about valcyartha are pre¬ 
sented without their proper context. Ratnamati uses the argument ‘samanyoktav 
api, and so on’ to justify the lack of use of the word samartha to signify vyapeksa 
in the Candrasutra. However, in the Durgatika it is put forth simply to indicate 
futility of the word yuktartha in an alternative explanation of the Katantrasutra. 
Furthermore, just as Patanjali, Ratnamati first presents the difficulty in accepting 
the jahatsvartha vrtti, and then offers its solution. But, in the Durgatika, these 
solutions are provided without mentioning the problem. Moreover, in this com¬ 
mentary, one can witness a conscious attempt to alter the original text, either by 
abridging it or by replacing its vocabulary with different words. For example, in 
the third passage cited above, the sentence from the Candravyakaranapanjika, 
namely, tad yatha: taksa rajakarmani pravartamanah svam taksakarma 
rajakarmavirodhi jahati, naviruddham hasitakanduyitadi is abridged as yatha 
taksa rajakarmani pravartamanah svam taksakarma rajakarmavirodhi jahati na 
tu visesanam. Similarly, words from the Panjika, namely, bhedakah and su- 
manahsu are replaced with vyavacchidyate and puspesu. Finally, the phrase id 
darsanam asrityaha, which occurs at the end of the afore-mentioned first passage 
of the Durgatika, is a clear testimony to the fact that here the TIkakara is quoting 
an opinion of some former authority. Although, the first known occurrence of the 
three views regarding valcyartha can be traced back to the Mahahhasya and then 
its more systematic formulation in the Nyasa, the exact wording of their presen¬ 
tation matches with Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika. On the basis of this 
evidence it is justified to believe that the author of the Durgatika has borrowed 
these passages from the Candravyakaranapanjika with some deliberate modifica¬ 
tions, unless the manuscript of the Candravyakaranapanjika available to the 
TIkakara read slightly differently from the Cambridge manuscript. There is also a 
possibility that some corruptions have occurred later in the transmission of the 
Durgatika resulting in minor deviations. Since Ratnamati flourished in the 10 th 


34 The use of these two synonymic expressions is puzzling. The editor does not make it clear 
whether one of them is a variant. 
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century CE (cf. Dimitrov 2016, 745), it would be safe to place the anonymous au¬ 
thor of the Durgatika in the eleventh century or later. 

I shall conclude the present discussion by pointing out that in the problem¬ 
atic sentence under discussion, Moggallana in all probability had a faulty reading 
of the Candravyakaranapanjika, which he wisely emended to suit the context in 
the light of the entire tradition of the Sanskrit grammar. Although both Anan- 
dadatta and Sangharakkhita do not agree with each other in their own explana¬ 
tions, there is no doubt that Moggallana has maintained the spirit of Ratnamati’s 
Candravyakaranapanjika in his own work. Thus, the above discussion makes it 
clear that the parallel study of the Candravyakaranapanjika and the Moggallana- 
pancika is not only useful, but is rather mandatory for ensuring more reliable re¬ 
sults. 

Besides its importance for text-critical purposes, a comparative study of such 
passages is also interesting from the point of view of the transmission and recep¬ 
tion of ideas. Sri Rahula in his Buddhippasadini mentions a number of grammat¬ 
ical works that Moggallana either studied or memorized. These works include, 
apart from the Pali grammatical treatises in the Kaccayana tradition, the texts be¬ 
longing to the Paninian, the Candra, and the Katantra schools along with the 
grammars of Apisali and Sakatayana. 35 How far Moggallana used these grammat¬ 
ical works as his source material and how he adopted, modified or rejected the 
grammatical ideologies from these texts could be known only through a serious 
comparative study of Moggallana’s grammar and these works. For instance, the 
passages under consideration reveal that Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika 
was the exact source of Moggallana’s discussion, and that he has adopted the 
Candra ideology without alteration. Furthermore, Moggallana’s adherence to the 
Candra tradition can, in turn, be looked upon as one of the many instances of his 
rupture from the Kaccayana school. This ideological shift in Moggallana’s gram¬ 
mar can be explained as follows: 

Panini’s metarule [paribhasa ) samarthah padavidhih (A. 2.1.1) states that a 
grammatical operation concerning a pada takes effect only when there is a se¬ 
mantic and syntactic coherence and compatibility in the meaning ( samarthah ). 36 
It regulates grammatical operations such as compounding, formations of second¬ 
ary derivatives etc. Patanjali has discussed this paribhasa in detail in the Samar- 
thahnika section of his Mahabhasya. According to him, samarthya, that is to say, 
semantic and syntactic coherence or compatibility of meaning is a precondition 


35 Padasadhanatika 1908, 6,13-14 as quoted in Gornall 2013, 53, n. 109. 

36 This is my own modified translation of the rule based on Katre 1987. 
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for compounding. Patanjali emphasizes the inevitable role of this paribhasa in 
regulating the compound formation. 

As shown above, the Candra grammatical school argues that if the rule defin¬ 
ing the compound formation is modified as sup supaikartham, one can do away 
with this paribhasa, since the word ekartham captures the sense of the word 
samarthya in an appropriate manner. The said idea, which is implicit in the Can- 
drasiitra and in the Vrtti thereupon, is made explicit in the Candravyakarana- 
pahjika and the Ratnamatipaddhati. The Candra grammarians hold that since the 
compounded and uncompounded expressions are principally two distinct enti¬ 
ties, the view that the uncompounded expression is transferred into a compound 
is untenable. 37 According to this school, only samarthya in the sense of the for¬ 
mation of a single integrated meaning ( ekarthibhava ) is relevant to compound¬ 
ing, but not the one in the sense of mutual expectancy among word-meanings 
(vyapeksa ), and since samarthya in the sense of the formation of a single inte¬ 
grated meaning is already denoted by the word ekartham, the meta-rule samar- 
thah padavidhih is not necessary to regulate the compound-formation. 

In this particular case, Moggallana incorporates the entire discussion availa¬ 
ble in the Candra tradition in his Sutta, Vutti, and Pahcika. Although he has not 
contributed anything new to the ideological standpoint of the Candra school, his 
non-acceptance of the position of the Kaccayanavyakarana and, through it, of the 
Katantra certainly marks an ideological shift in the context of the Pali grammati¬ 
cal tradition. The position of the Kaccayana and the Katantra schools can be elu¬ 
cidated as follows: as is well-known, Kaccayana’s Kaccayanavyakarana, which is 
modeled after the Sanskrit grammar Katantra, is the earliest available text on Pali 
grammar composed in the 6 th or the 7 th century. The Kaccayanavyakarana and the 
Vutti explain the compound formation on the same lines as that of the Katantra 
and the Durgavrtti. Kaccayana defines a compound as: 

namanam samaso yuttattho. (318) 


37 Cf. the following verses quoted in the Ratnamatipaddhati: padantarena sambandho 
vyavadhanam viparyayah \ samkhya vyaktis cayogas ca vakye syan naiva vrttisu 11 ata evanayor 
bhedat samsargadyarthabhedatah / valcyam eva samasisyad ity ayuktam pracaksate || (Dimitrov 
2016, 653) ‘Relation with another word [outside the compound], intervention [of another word], 
change in the sequence [of words], [comprehension of specific] number, clear manifestation [of 
meaning], and the use of the particle ca are possible in an uncompounded expression, but never 
in those that are compounded. Therefore, since there is a difference between the two on the basis 
of a difference in the meanings such as association etc., [the view that] an uncompounded ex¬ 
pression turns into a compound is declared to be unreasonable.’ 
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A conjoined meaning of nouns is called a compound ( samasa ). 

The Vutti explains it in the following words: 

tesam namanam payujjamanapadatthdnam yo yuttattho so samasasahho hoti. 

A conjoined meaning of those nouns, that is to say, the word meanings that are being used, 
is called a compound (samasa). 

Cf. Katantra (2.5.1): namnam samaso yuktarthah. 

Durgasimha, in his Vrtti, explains the said aphorism as follows: 

vastuvdcini namani, militant yuktam ucyate. namnam yuktarthah samasasamjho bhavati. 

Nouns are the words that denote a thing. The word ‘conjoined’ (yukta) means ‘combined’. 
The conjoined meaning of nouns [denoting things] is designated as ‘compound’. 

The Katantra school favours the nityapaksa, that is to say, the position that words 
are eternal and not created ( karya ) by a speaker. 38 According to this position, a 
compound is an ever-existing indivisible word and not something that is created 
by combining constituent words. In other words, a compound word like raja- 
purusah and its parallel uncompounded expression, namely, rajhah purusah are 
two independent entities. According to the Paninian position expressed in the 
Mahabhasya and the Kasikavrtti, the compound primarily appears to be karya, 
that is to say, it is formed by putting together the constituent words. 

It is Bhartrhari, who in his Vakyapadiya, explicitly advances the nityapaksa 
in the context of compound. He says: 

abudhan praty upayas ca vicitrah pratipattaye \ 
sabdantaratvad atyantabhedo vakyasamasayoh || (3.14.50) 

Many methods are adopted in order to make the ignorant understand. Being different sets 
of words, the sentence and the compound are quite different from each other. (Iyer 1969, 
148) 

upayamatram nanatvam samuhas tv eka eva sah \vikalpabhyuccaydbhyam va bhedasamsar- 
gakalpana || (3.14.97) 

The splitting-up is only a means, the compound is one whole. Difference and connection 
can be understood either as alternatives or together. (Iyer 1969,170) 


38 Cf. Trilocanadasa’s Katantravrttipahjika and Susenasarman’s Kalapacandra on Katantra 
2.5.1. 
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vrttim vartayatam evam abudhapratipattaye \ 

bhinnah sambodhanopayah purusesv anavasthitah || (3.14.98) 

Those who explain complex formations in order to instruct the ignorant adopt different and 
variable methods of explanations. (Iyer 1969,171) 

This position of Bhartrhari has been accepted by both the Katantra as well as the 
Candra schools. The above-mentioned verses from the Vakyapadiya are quoted 
in the Durgatika on Katantra 2.5.1 in support of the nityapaksa (Dwivedi II.2, p. 
255). Thus, as per the primary position of the Katantra school, the rule namnam 
samaso yuktarthah is a samjhd-sutra, which simply describes the nature of a com¬ 
pound word and does not teach its formation. 39 Hence, the school does not re¬ 
quire the meta-rule samarthah padavidhih like the Paninians. However, accord¬ 
ing to the Durgavrtti, as an alternative explanation, it is possible to say that the 
term samasa in the said sutra implies its formation even in this grammar. While 
commenting on it, the Durgatika maintains that this alternative favours the view 
that an uncompounded expression turns into a compound. 

Moggallana distances himself from both the ideological positions, namely, 
that of the Paninians and of the Katantra school by incorporating the ideas from 
the Candra system, particularly from Ratnamati’s Candravyakaranapanjika. By 
taking such a stand, he suggests his departure from the Kaccayana school, and 
his adherence to a new grammatical ideology. 

Apart from this, the value of a comparison of the Moggallanavyakarana with 
the Candra grammatical works could even be judged from its utility in under¬ 
standing the methodology adopted by Moggallana for translating the scholastic 
Sanskrit parlance into Pali. As shown by Gornall (2013, 90), such adaptations of 
the Sanskrit material could give us much deeper insights into the processes of 
familiarization with a foreign literature by restructuring its strangeness in order 
to establish a dialogue between the two different traditions. I will now analyse 
the above two passages in order to highlight the peculiarities of Moggallana’s Pali 
rendering of the Sanskrit text. 

The passage from the Moggallanapancika quoted above is, to use Dimitrov’s 
words (2016, 622), ‘nothing less than a very precise translation’ of the Candra- 
vyakaranapanjika with some modifications wherever necessary. The first major 
modification is seen in the non-use of abbreviated terms (pratyaharas ). Like 
Panini, Candragomin makes use of pratyaharas in his grammar. In this particular 
instance, there is the pratyahara sup, which denotes all the nominal case end¬ 
ings. Unlike Candragomin, Moggallana avoids the use of pratyaharas. In this 


39 Cf. the Durgatika on Katantra 2.5.1. 
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case, he follows his predecessor Kaccayana and uses the term syadi to represent 
all the nominal endings. Thus, Ratnamati’s comment on the Candravrtti begins 
with the explanation of the pratyahara sup, whereas Moggallana starts his 
Pancika with the elaboration of the word syadi: 

si adi yassa so syadi - si yo am yo nd hi sa nam sma hi sa nam smim su ti idam vidhig- 

gahanahayena tadantaggahanam icc aha: syddyantam iccadi. 

Syadi means the set of nominal case endings, which begins with si, that is to say, si, yo, am, 

yo, nd, hi, sa, nam, sma, hi, sa, nam, smim, and su. 

The second type of modification can be observed in Moggallana’s Pali rendering 
of Sanskrit vocabulary. He occasionally replaces unfamiliar Sanskrit expressions 
by relatively better known Pali words, for example, nasritam is replaced by na 
katam, sriyamanayam is replaced by upadiyamanayam, isyate by abhimata-, and 
sumana by kusuma. 

Similarly, when the compounded Sanskrit form could not be rendered con¬ 
veniently in Pali, Moggallana prefers to use an uncompounded expression, for 
example, the compound samanyoktau is rendered into Pali as samannena vutte. 
Barring these few cases, Moggallana generally sticks to the hardcore technical 
terminology of the Sanskrit grammar and uses mere Pali versions of the same, for 
example, ekarthibhava is rendered as ekatthibhava, vyapeksa as vyapekkha, and 
samsarga as samsagga. At places, Moggallana’s Pali rendering, although close to 
the Sanskrit, hints at a different underlying form. For example, upapadyate (upa 
+ pad) is rendered as uppajjate (u = ut + pad), which, in spite of being a synonym, 
differs in its derivation. 

Sometimes Moggallana is not consistent in his Pali rendering of the Sanskrit. 
Three instances may be cited in this connection: 

1) The word prthagartha occurs once in the Candravrtti and twice in the 
corresponding passage of the Pahjika. Moggallana in his Vutti renders it 
as bhinnattha. However, in the Pancika, the word prthagartha has been 
translated as puthagattha. Out of the two occurrences oi puthagattha, on 
the second occasion it is paraphrased as bhinnattha on the line of the 
Candravyakaranapahjika. It is puzzling, since Moggallana has in fact 
used the word bhinnattha in the Vutti, which he is expected to para¬ 
phrase in the Pancika. It seems that Moggallana’s use of bhinnattha in 
the Vutti instead of puthagattha is inspired by a similar usage found in 
Buddhapiya’s Rupasiddhi: 
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etena sangatatthena yuttatthavacanena bhinnatthanam ekatthabhavo samasa- 
lakkhanan ti vuttam hoti. (Rupasiddhi as quoted by Tiwari and Sharma 1989,150) 

This expression yuttattha- (‘conjoined meaning’) in the sense of coherent meaning 
implies that a formation of a single integrated meaning out of the [words having] 
separate meanings [of their own] is the characteristic of a compound. 

This refers back to the Varttika quoted in Patanjali’s Mahabhasya 
mentioned above: 

prthagarthdnam ekarthibhavah samarthavacanam \ 

However, the more direct source of Buddhapiya’s explanation seems to 
be either our current passage of the Candravyakaranapanjika or its par¬ 
allel found in the Durgatika: 

prthagarthdnam ekarthibhavah samaso bhavati purvottarapadayor arthasya 
samsrstarupasya pratiteh \ 

The compound is a formation of a single integrated meaning out of the [words 
having] separate meanings [of their own], since one observes [from it] a united 
form of meaning out of [the two, namely,] initial and final words. 

2) Similarly, there is no consistency in the usage of the verbal form hoti. 
Although in the Vutti, we find the use of hoti as a usual parallel form for 
Sanskrit bhavati used in the Candravrtti, in the Pahcika Moggallana uses 
bhavati in the expression samahhena vutte pi ... tena saha tad ekattham 
bhavatiti ... exactly in the same manner as that of the Candra- 
vyaka ra napahj ika. 

3) The third inconsistency is found in Moggallana’s Pali rendering of the 
Sanskrit word taksan in the sentence taksa rajakarmani... Here it is ren¬ 
dered in Pali as thapati, which Sangharakkhita glosses as vaddhaki ‘a 
carpenter’. Surprisingly, later in the same sentence, Moggallana retains 
the word taccha- in tacchakammam, which, otherwise, could have been 
easily translated into Pali as thapatikammam. 

Another peculiarity of Moggallana’s translation is his free use of Sanskritisms, 
that is to say, forms that are akin to Sanskrit. Examples of such Sanskritisms in 
our passage are vyavaharattho and anvakhyanaya. A comparison of the current 
passages from the Moggallanavutti and the Pahcika shows that the tendency to 
use Sanskritisms is greater in the latter than in the former. Moreover, given the 
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fact that both works are composed by the same author, one does not find deliber¬ 
ate efforts to standardise the Pali vocabulary for rendering the Sanskrit equiva¬ 
lents. One more instance of Moggallana’s use of peculiar Pali expressions is the 
rendering of niskrantasv api sumanahsu by nitthitesu pi kusumesu. Here, it is clear 
that nitthita is in no way parallel to niskranta. Furthermore, Moggallana has ren¬ 
dered sumana into equally less familiar kusuma instead of the more known pup- 
pha. It is interesting to know that the parallel expression in the Mahabhasya 
reads niskirnasv api sumanahsu, whereas in the Durgatika it reads nisthyutesv api 
nistrtesv api puspesu. It is difficult to point out with any certainty the exact moti¬ 
vation behind Moggallana’s peculiar Pali rendering of the concerned Sanskrit 
phrase. These observations are mere glimpses into Moggallana’s project of intro¬ 
ducing scholarly material available in Sanskrit to his Sinhalese audience in Pali. 
A further comparison between Moggallana’s grammatical works and the treatises 
in the Candra grammatical tradition can provide us substantial data to under¬ 
stand more precisely Moggallana’s methodology of translating Sanskrit material 
into Pali. 

The above discussion illustrates in unambiguous terms the role of the 
Candravyakaranapahjika as an important tool to study the Moggallana- 
vyakarana. I fully agree with Dimitrov’s suggestion (2016,622) that ‘due to its spe¬ 
cific dependency, Moggallana’s work should be studied along with Ratna’s orig¬ 
inal which will certainly prove helpful, not least when preparing a new critical 
edition of the Pali text.’ Apart from facilitating critical editions of both the texts, 
a comparative study of these works can prove important from the point of know¬ 
ing the exact relation of Moggallana’s grammar to the Candra tradition in terms 
of transmission of grammatical ideas and methodology. Moreover, such a study 
can provide valuable information on the technique used by Pali scholars to trans¬ 
late and adapt sastric literature in Sanskrit, and can thereby improve our under¬ 
standing of larger issues concerning the new era of the Pali literature based on 
the Sanskritic models. 
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Hugo David 

Towards a Critical Edition of Sankara’s 
‘Longer’ Aitareyopanisadbhasya: a 
Preliminary Report based on two Cambridge 
Manuscripts 

Abstract: This article presents a fresh assessment of evidence for the existence of 
Sankara’s ‘longer’ commentary on the Aitareyopanisad, a sub-section of the Aitar- 
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1 Introduction 

In an article published in 1930 in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, the great Maharashtrian Indologist S.K. Belvalkar drew the atten¬ 
tion of scholars to what he called ‘an authentic, but unpublished work of Sanka- 
racarya.’ That work was a commentary ( Bhasya ) by the great Advaita Vedantin 
Sankara(-acarya), the author of the Brahmasutrabhasya, on the Aitareyopanisad 
(AiU), a portion of the Aitareyaranyaka (AiA). 1 Of course, Belvalkar was well 
aware that a commentary by Sankara on the Upanisad bearing that name had 
been published as early as 1850 by Edward Roer together with Anandagiri’s gloss 
(Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica 6), and again in 1889 by the pandits of the Pune 
Anandasrama with the same sub-commentary (Anandasramasamskrta- 
granthavalih ll). 2 3 Yet the work he was describing was very different in extent and 
character. The AiU is usually thought to be a work in three sections ( adhyaya ), 
corresponding to adhyayas 4-6/7 1 of the second book (also called aranyaka) of 
the AiA, which is made of five aranyakas altogether. These three adhyayas are 
again divided into six sub-sections ( khanda ), hence the name Atmasatka (‘Hex- 
ade on the Self) often used to refer to that Upanisad. 4 Sankara, in turn, is gener¬ 
ally believed to have commented only on these three adhyayas, ‘the Upanisad 
properly so-called’ to use F. Max Muller’s phrase. 5 The three manuscripts dis¬ 
cussed by Belvalkar, however, all kept in British and German libraries, 6 contained 


1 As is well-known, the Aitareya-upanisad and °aranyaka belong to the Rgveda-tradition, where 
they are closely related to the Asvalayana school. See Renou 1947, 25-26. 

2 This is to name only the two most important editions of the text, i.e. those that are surely based 
on manuscripts. Karl H. Potter, in his Bibliography of Indian Philosophies (online version, last 
consulted on 10 th April, 2017), counts no less than fourteen editions of the AiUBh before 1930, in 
various Indian scripts (including Tamil, Telugu, etc.), as well as two translations of the text into 
English and one into Tamil. See https://faculty.washington.edu/kpotter/ckeyt/txt2.htm. The 
NCC 3 (p. 86) also lists early translations into Bengali (Calcutta, 1881) and Marathi (Pune, 1892). 

3 The seventh and last adhyaya of the second aranyaka consists only of a brief invocation ( santi- 
patha ). Standard editions of the AiA give it as a seventh adhyaya, but it is usually found in 
printed editions of the AiU as a mere appendix to the third section of the Upanisad, not as a 
separate section. The AiU is therefore generally considered to be a work in three adhyayas. 

4 This is what we find, for instance, in the standard edition of eighteen ‘principal’ Upanisads by 
V.P. Limaye and R.D. Vadekar (Pune 1958, 62-67). For an overview of the contents of these three 
adhyayas, see Schneider 1963. 

5 See Muller 1879, xcvii. 

6 For more details on these manuscripts, see below, Section 2. Although Belvalkar refers to three 
manuscripts in his article (London, Oxford and Berlin), he could examine only one of them, 
namely the one kept in London. See Belvalkar 1930, 243-244. 
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a commentary also ascribed to Sankara, but on a considerably larger amount of 
text (partly redundant with the other, shorter, commentary), namely the totality 
of aranyakas 2 and 3 (eight adhyayas in total, nine if we include the santipatha, 
on which Sankara did not comment). A similar work had been briefly described 
twenty years earlier by A.B. Keith (1909, 11) in his monumental study of the 
Aranyaka, using the same manuscripts. A lithograph of the work, apparently un¬ 
known to Keith and Belvalkar, had also been produced in Benares as early as 1884 
on the basis of one or several North Indian manuscript(s), of which it scrupu¬ 
lously imitates the layout. 7 This commentary, which both Keith and Belvalkar 
considered without hesitation to be the work of Sankara, is two or three times as 
bulky as the published versions of the AiUBh, and deals with a much wider range 
of topics, including speculations on elements of the ritual akin to what we find in 
the first books of the Brhadaranyaka 0 and Chandogyopanisads. For easy refer¬ 
ence, I will speak here of the ‘shorter’ and ‘longer’ versions of the Aitareyo- 
panisadbhasya (AiUBh-S and AiUBh-L). 

Given the extreme popularity and historical importance of Sankara’s Upani- 
sadic commentaries, one would expect that Belvalkar’s ‘(re-)discovery’ would 
have attracted massive attention from Indologists and specialists of Vedanta, and 
would at least have motivated a first publication of the text on the basis of man¬ 
uscripts in the following years. This is especially true in India, where the article 
was published in a well-known periodical, and where Sankara is still revered as 
a major religious figure among Hindus. This, however, was not the case: count¬ 
less new editions of Sankara’s ‘shorter’ Bhasya were printed in the last ninety 
years - including many reprints of the two 19 th -century editions mentioned above 
(when at all they mention their sources) -, but the only version of his ‘longer’ 
gloss available in print today remains the 1884 Benares lithograph, the text of 
which was reprinted by Laxmanshastri Joshi in vol. 2.2 (pp. 525-626) of his Dhar- 
makosa (Upanisatkanda ), published in Wai in 1949. As far as I can see, both pub¬ 
lications remained practically unnoticed by scholars of Vedanta. 


7 To the best of my knowledge, the only surviving copy of that lithograph, which also includes 
Anandagiri’s commentary for the Upanisad ‘proper,’ is found in the Harvard University Library. 
I was able to secure a scanned copy of this valuable document through the kind efforts of my 
colleague Andrew Ollett, to whom I am especially grateful. The only other copy I know of is the 
one that was used in the 1940s by Laxmanshastri Joshi while compiling the Dharmakosa, which 
he says he obtained from his teacher, the famous Mimamsaka Kevalananda Sarasvati (vol. 2.2 p. 
525). For a more precise description, see below, Section 2. 
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This is surprising indeed, as this commentary is not only a presumably major 
work by one of the most famous ancient Indian writers, but it also raises interesting 
questions as to the nature of the AiU itself. Already F. Max Muller, in the introduc¬ 
tion to his English translation of the Aranyaka, felt the necessity to distinguish the 
AiU from what he named the ‘Mahaitareya-upanishad, also called by a more gen¬ 
eral name Bahvn'/ca-upanishad, which comprises the whole of the second and third 
Aranyakas’ (1879, xcvii). 8 And in fact, some authors in the Sankaran tradition seem 
to consider that the Upanisad consists of the whole of aranyakas 2 and 3, not only 
the small portion usually found in printed editions (especially when they include 
Sankara’s commentary). 9 It should also be noted that Madhva (12 th c.), the founder 
of the dualist Vedantic tradition bearing his name, commented on the ‘longer’ ver¬ 
sion of the Upanisad, 10 and that the 17 (h -century Persian translation of the same in¬ 
cluded most of the second aranyaka. 11 It is therefore unclear whether there existed 
one AiU (then again, in three or nine adhyayasl), two (the ‘larger’ encompassing 
the ‘shorter’, or the Bahvrca 0 and Samhitopanisad ?), three (as F. Max Muller seems 
to suggest), or if asking such a question is even legitimate without further specifi¬ 
cation (for whom, for what tradition, in what period, etc.?); yet it is easy to see that 
answering this question has considerable bearing on the comprehension of the 
Upanisad, as well as on the chronology of the older, ‘Vedic’ Upanisads. 12 


8 In his earlier History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature (1859), Muller already distinguished be¬ 
tween the shorter Aitareyopanisad (AiA 2.4-7) and the larger Bahvrcopanisad (AiA 2-3). The 
name Bahvrca-[brahmana-]upanisad, ‘the Upanisad of the Brahmana belonging to the Bahvrca 
(= the Veda ‘of many hymns,’ a common designation of the Rgveda),’ is found in Sankara’s com¬ 
mentary on AiA 2.1 (see below, Section 1), to which Muller may have had access through manu¬ 
scripts. The title Mahaitareyopanisad , ‘The Greater Aitareyopanisad,’ taken up by Keith (1909, 
11), is found in the colophon of some manuscripts, though this is by no means the rule and may 
be limited to works in the Madhva tradition (as suggested by ICS. Narayanacharya [1997, iii]). 
See for instance Keith & Winternitz, Bodleian No. 1011 (p. 77), a Madhva sub-commentary on the 
‘longer’ AiU by Visvesvaratirtha (see also below, n. 56). Earlier in his introduction (p. xciii), Mul¬ 
ler spoke of three Upanisads, the ‘first Upanisad’ corresponding to AiA 2.1-3, the second to what 
is generally known as the AiU (AiA 2.4-6/7), and the third being the Samhitopanisad (AiA 3). In 
fact, the colophons of some manuscripts differentiate between the Bahvrcabrahmanopanisad 
(corresponding to the whole of AiA 2) and the Samhitopanisad, a distinction which finds some 
support in Sankara’s commentary (see below, Section 1). On this problem, see also the discussion 
by Keith (1909, 39), who rightly concludes that ‘the nomenclature was not definitely fixed’ even 
in the late medieval period. Max Muller’s divisions of the Aitareya- corpus are taken up in the clas¬ 
sical monograph by Renou (1947,45), as well as in the recent study of older Upanisads by S. Cohen 
(2008, see especially p. 133). 

9 Consider for instance the following statement by Sayana, the famous 14 th -century commen¬ 

tator on the Veda, in the introductory verses to his commentary on AiA 2 (verse 4): aranyakam 
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My interest in Sankara’s text was awakened by the identification, in 2013, of a 
complete manuscript of Sankara’s ‘longer’ commentary unknown to Keith and Bel- 
valkar in the Cambridge University Library (UL Add.2092). 13 This was immediately 
followed by the discovery, in 2014, of a second complete manuscript of the text (UL 


dvitiyam ca trtiyam ca tadatmakam \ jnanakandam tatah sopanisad ity abhidhiyate \ |; ‘The second 
and third aranyakas [of the AiA], since they consist in [knowledge], are the ‘section on 
knowledge’ (jnanakanda ); this is why they are called an ‘Upanisad’ (p. 81 - quoted by Belvalkar 
[1930, 243-244] and Laxmanshastri Joshi [Dharmakosa - Upanisatkanda vol. 2.2, p. 525]). The 
‘etymological’ link between jhana and upanisad is directly inspired from Sankara’s commentary 
(see below, Section 1). The m^-century commentary on AiU by the Advaitin Upanisadbrahmayo- 
gin, first published in 1935 in Madras (Adyar Library and Research Centre; second edition 
Madras, 1984), also deals with the whole of aranyaka 2. The editor of the text, C. Kunhan Raja, 
remarks that ‘[it] follows more or less the Bhasya of Samkaracarya’ (preface p. vii). 

10 See the short notice by B.N.K. Sharma (2000,168-170); remarkably, the great historian of the 
Dvaita school acknowledges the existence of Sankara’s ‘longer’ commentary, which he still con¬ 
siders unpublished, and takes it as an argument against the common view that Madhva, by com¬ 
menting on the whole AiA 2-3, would have departed from earlier commentarial tradition. The 
Visistadvaita tradition of Upanisadic commentary is relatively late as far as the AiU is concerned. 
The oldest commentary available in print, by Rangaramanuja (around 1630 according to Potter, 
see https://faculty.washington.edu/kpotter/ckeyt/txt4.htm), was published in 1951 in Tirupati 
(reprint: Madras, 1973) and deals with the ‘shorter’ version of the Upanisad. The same holds for 
all four commentaries in that tradition (including that by Rangaramanuja) published in 1997 by 
the Academy of Sanskrit Research in Melkote. 

11 According to F. Max Muller (1879, xcvii), the translation made in the mid-l? 111 century for Dara 
Shikoh, that would be the basis for Anquetil Duperron’s translation into Latin in the early 19 th 
century, covers AiA 2.1.1-2.3.4 and 2.4-2.7, equivalent to the whole second aranyaka with the 
exception of AiA 2.3.5-8. On this translation, see also Keith 1909,14. 

12 The question whether or not to include the beginning of AiA 2 into the text of the Upanisad 
is considered in detail by A.B. Keith (1909), who concludes after a lengthy discussion (pp. 40- 
43) that AiA 2.1-3 may well be ‘the oldest longer Upanisad,’ while AiA 2.4-6/7 would represent 
a further development. On this point, see also the critical remarks by E.J. Rapson (1910, 894- 
895), who mentions the opposite views of Deussen. It is not my purpose to engage here in a full 
discussion of Keith’s arguments, mainly based on the evolution of doctrine. I find it surprising, 
though, that recent studies of Upanisadic literature, like that by S. Cohen (2008), do not even 
take this possibility into account. While Cohen rightly claims that ‘chronological considerations 
are necessary in order to analyse the text of the Upanisads’ (p. 1) and that ‘the philosophical 
discussions in the Upanisads can[not] be fully understood without a chronological perspective,’ 
Chapter 5 of the book, devoted to the AiU, still takes as a matter of fact that ‘the Aitareya 
Upanisad is a short prose text in three chapters (...) commonly regarded as one of the oldest 
Upanisads, though younger than the Brhadaranyaka or the Chandogya Upanisads’ (p. 133). Un¬ 
surprisingly, Cohen’s linguistic and doctrinal analysis of the ‘short’ Upanisad (pp. 133-137) con¬ 
firms this common view, without however raising at any moment the issue of its inscription into 
the AiA -corpus, or even mentioning Keith’s views on the subject. 

13 Online description (with images): https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-ADD-02092/l. 
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0r.2400) by Elisa Ganser, who was then cataloguing a group of palm-leaf manu¬ 
scripts from Kerala acquired in the 1990s by the UL. 14 The fact that the Cambridge 
University Library alone possessed two hitherto unknown manuscripts of the work, 
bought in very different circumstances and clearly unrelated (one a late 16 ih -cen- 
tury copy from Benares, the other a modern South Indian manuscript), made me 
think that it may be more diffused than originally thought by Belvalkar, and that 
the latter’s claim that ‘there does not exist [...] even a single manuscript of the work 
in India’ 15 might not be entirely true. Regular visits to South Indian libraries follow¬ 
ing my affiliation to the Pondicherry Centre of the Ecole franchise d’Extreme-Orient 
(EFEO) in 2016 confirmed this intuition, leading to the identification of three more 
manuscripts, one incomplete (Madras, GOML D-331 / SD 183), the other two com¬ 
plete, kept in the Vadakke Madham in Thrissur and in the ORIML in Trivandrum 
(No. 6312), the last two either uncatalogued or wrongly catalogued (see below. Sec¬ 
tion 2). The material collected so far, for the most part in the form of digital images, 
includes eight manuscripts in four different scripts (Devanagari, Telugu, Grantha 
and Malayalam), 16 and points to a fairly large diffusion (though without compari¬ 
son with that of the ‘shorter’ version 17 ) in a wide geographical area, predominantly 
Benares and the far South (including the Andhra region); I have no doubt that more 
research in Indian collections will lead to the discovery of further copies of the text. 

The purpose of this essay is to present a temporary state of the art on Sankara’s 
‘longer’ Aitareyopanisadbhasya, based on past scholarship as well as on my own 
cursory inspection of the two Cambridge manuscripts and the two editions of the 
text. This is meant as a preliminary to its complete critical edition, which I plan to 
achieve in the next few years in collaboration with other researchers of the Pondi¬ 
cherry EFEO Centre. The article is divided in two parts: first of all, I will address the 
issue of the ‘authenticity’ of the ‘longer’ Bhasya, and the (very limited) debate to 
which it gave rise among Indian scholars. Having concluded that the ascription of 
the text to Sankara is likely to be justified, I will then survey the material so far 
available for the study of this important, though badly neglected piece of Indian 
traditional scholarship. 


14 Online description: https://cudl.lib.cam.ac.Uk/view/MS-OR-02400/l. 

15 Belvalkar 1930, 242. 

16 Unless the Benares lithograph was based on the Cambridge manuscript, and was realised 
before its acquisition by the UL - which remains possible - it is unlikely that any of these man¬ 
uscripts has been used to establish the text of Sankara’s Bhasya. 

17 The NCC 3 (p. 88) lists about a hundred manuscripts of Sankara’s ‘shorter’ Bhasya. It is, of 
course, by no means excluded that some of the records actually ‘hide’ the long version of his com¬ 
mentary, as was the case with the Trivandrum manuscript of AiUBh-L (see below, Section 2). 
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2 On the authenticity of Sankara’s ‘longer’ 
Aitareyopanisadbhasya 

The question of authenticity is almost inevitably raised while speaking of a work 
attributed to Sankara, to whom hundreds of Sanskrit texts (philosophical treatises, 
stotras, etc.) have been ascribed over the centuries. This is even more the case for a 
text like the ‘longer’ AiUBh, which goes against a long, well-established tradition. 
In this first section, I will summarize the debate as it now stands, and argue that, 
until otherwise proved, the text under consideration should be regarded as a work 
by the great Advaitin, indeed as a more complete version of his commentary on the 
AiU, of which AiUBh-S is just a fragment, or, possibly, as the conflation of two sep¬ 
arate commentaries on AiA 2 and 3. 18 

The authenticity of AiUBh-L has rarely been put into question, mostly be¬ 
cause so few scholars seem to have been aware of its existence. In a Sanskrit note 
to his recent edition of Sankara’s Bhasyas (Upanisadbhasyam vol. 1, p. 630, n. 1), 
S. Subrahmanya Shastri nevertheless challenges the attribution to Sankara of 
AiUBh-L, which he knows only from its reprint in the Dharmakosa. As he rightly 
observes, the prose introduction of the text contains an extensive discussion on the 
relation ( sambandha ) of the Upanisad - the ‘section on knowledge’ ( jnanakanda ) 
- with the ‘section on rites’ ( karmakanda ) of the Veda, which exactly matches that 


18 The question of the ‘authenticity’ of works ascribed to Sankara is complex, and has been the 
subject of a number of studies in the past. An argument generally considered decisive in favour of 
the authenticity of Upanisadic commentaries ascribed to Sankara is the existence of an old sub¬ 
commentary, like the Varttikas by Suresvara, which is missing in the present case. Most discussions 
of disputed works are otherwise based on their comparison with Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya, 
considered the cornerstone of any further attribution, especially on the use of certain concepts like 
maya, avidya and the like. See for instance the discussion of the two versions of the Keno- 
panisadbhasya by S. Mayeda (1968), who concludes on this basis that both commentaries should 
rightly be ascribed to the great Advaitin. My purpose here will be more limited, as I temporarily take 
the authenticity of the commentary on AiU for granted. Given that this text has been transmitted in 
two versions (the ‘longer’ and the ‘shorter’), the only purpose of the present enquiry is to decide 
whether the ‘longer’ version, relatively marginal in the transmission, is the result of later accretions, 
or whether it is rather the ‘shorter’ version, normally found in printed editions, which is incomplete. 
This, of course, does not exclude further investigations on the concepts used by the author of this 
commentary while dealing with the Aitareya-coipus. It is my hope, however, that these preliminary 
remarks will help us doing so on a more solid textual basis. 
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found at the beginning of Sankara’s Brhadaranakopanisadbhdsya. 19 This redun¬ 
dancy leads him to doubt the attribution of the text to Sankara: ‘of course’, he says, 
‘it is not proper [for Sankara] to say the same thing here as well, for we see that [he] 
writes different introductions for different Upanisads.’ Such a weak argument, es¬ 
pecially when coming from a renowned Indian pandit, mainly proves, in my opin¬ 
ion, the tenacity of reading habits when a text has become ‘well-known everywhere 
in India’ ( sarvatra bharatadese prasiddhah ), that is, after one has become accus¬ 
tomed to seeing it printed in books. Repetition of the same passage in various works 
of the same author is a daily observation in Sanskrit scholastic literature, and 
Sankara’s writings are no exception to that rule, as can easily be seen from his other 
Upanisadic Bhasyas. The parallel pointed out by Subrahmanya Shastri could there¬ 
fore be used to prove exactly the contrary, namely that both introductions were 
written by one and the same person. 

In fact, the proximity between the introduction to AiUBh-L and other reput¬ 
edly authentic Upanisadic commentaries by Sankara is striking. As Belvalkar al¬ 
ready noted, the ‘vulgate’ version of AiUBh starts ‘abruptly’ with the statement 
parisamaptam karma sahaparabrahmavisayavijhanena; ‘The [discussion of the] 
rite ( karman ) is [now] over, as well as the [discussion of] the knowledge of the infe¬ 
rior Brahman.’ Other Upanisadic commentaries ascribed to Sankara, on the other 
hand, usually start with a rather stereotyped introduction including typical ele¬ 
ments such as the first words of the Upanisad, 20 the title of the work commented (or 
an indication of the corpus to which it belongs), 21 a statement of the author’s inten¬ 
tion to write something ‘brief ( samlcsepatah , alpagrantha, etc.), 22 a semantic anal¬ 
ysis ( nirvacana ) of the word upanisad, 23 and a general discussion of the relation 


19 See Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya p. 2sq. I refer, throughout this article, to the text of 
Sankara’s Upanisadic Bhasyas as it is printed in the three volumes entitled Upanisadbhasyam, 
edited by S. Subrahmanya Shastri and published together with Anandagiri’s sub-commentaries 
by the Mahesh Research Institute in Benares. 

20 Together with the discussion of sambandha, this is perhaps the most stable feature of the 
introductions to Sankara’s Upanisadic commentaries; it is found at the beginning of his Bhasyas 
on BAU, ChU, IsaU, KeU, MuU and MaU. The only exceptions to this rule are the Bhasyas on KaU 
and PraU, as well as that on TaiU, which starts in a very unusual way with a mahgala, followed 
by the discussion of sambandha. 

21 Bhasyas on BAU ( vajasaneyibrahmanopanisad ), ChU ( astadhyayi chandogyopanisad), TaiU 
(taittiriyakasara), KaU ( kathakopanisadvalli ) and MaU ( atharvanopanisad ). 

22 Bhasyas on BAU ( alpagrantha vrttir arabhyate ), ChU ( samksepato ’rthajijhasubhyo vivaranam 
alpagrantham arabhyate ), KaU ( sukharthaprabodhanartham alpagrantha vrttir arabhyate ). 

23 Bhasyas on BAU, TaiU and KaU (where this nirvacana is dealt with in great detail; see below); 
the absence of this element in ChUBh is indeed remarkable. 
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(. sambandha ) of the Upanisad with the ‘section on rites’ ( karmakanda ). 24 This is ex¬ 
actly what we find at the beginning of the introduction of AiUBh-L. 25 Let us quote 
only its initial part, which precedes the long discussion of sambandha 26 : 

esa pantha ityadya bahvrcabrahmanopanisat \ tasya idam vivaranam alpagrantham su- 
khavabodhartharrf arabhyate b \ upanisad ity upanipurvasya sadeh laibantasya visaranagatya- 
vasadanarthasya rupam acaksate \ visesena copanisacchabdavacyatmavidya c \ tadarthyad 
grantho ’py upanisat \ ye hy asyam atmavidyayam tatparyenopatmataya vartante atmavidya- 
nisthas tesam avidyddisamsarabijadosam 8 avasadayati vinasayati \ param catmanam nigama- 
yaty avabodhayati \ garbhajanmajararogadims ca nisatayati 8 \ ata iyam f atmavidyopanisat \ 
tadupakarakatvat pranadividyanam apy upanisattvam | so ’yam atmavidyaviskaranayaisa 
pantha ityadigrantho vyacikhyasitah \ 

a °avabodha° C Ed 1 Ed 2 : °bodha° C M 
b arabhyate C Ed 1 Ed 2 : arabhate C M 
C ca C Ed 1 Ed 2 : 0 C M 
d °bTjadosam C C M : °bTjam Ed 1 Ed 2 
e nisatayati Ed 1 Ed 2 C M : nisadayati C 
'iyam CEd'Ed 2 :idam C M 

With the words esa panthah (‘This is the path’) begins the Bahvrcabrahmanopanisad. We 
[now] undertake [to compose] a gloss ( vivarana ) of it, in few words ( alpagrantham ), for an easy 
understanding. They say that upanisad is a form of the root Vsad, which has the sense of either 
dissolution ( visarana ), motion/intellection (gati ) or perishing ( avasadana ), 27 preceded by [the 
preverbs] upa and ni and followed by [the zero fat-affix] kvip (A 3.2.61). Specifically, what is 
referred to by the word upanisad is the knowledge of the Self ( atmavidya ). A text that has [such 
a knowledge] as its [main] topic is therefore also called [an Upanisad]. To explain: for those 
who only aim at this knowledge of the Self, for whom it has become a second nature 
(upatmata ), who are abiding in the knowledge of the Self, it [i.e., the upanisad] annihilates 
(ava-Vsad““ s ), [which means that it] destroys (=vi-Vrtas caus ) the defect that is the seed of 
samsara , [namely] nescience and the like. Moreover, such a [text] transmits scripturally ( ni- 
Vgam aus ) the supreme Self, [which means that] it makes it known (= ava-^budh ctms ). Finally, it 
lays to rest ( nisatay -) the birth into a womb, old age, illness, and the like. Therefore, this 
knowledge of the Self is [literally] upanisad. Since they assist it, knowledge ( vidya ) about the 
breath (prana ), etc. are also upanisad. 28 It is to reveal this knowledge of the Self that [we] in¬ 
tend to comment on the text beginning with [the words] esa panthah. 


24 Bhasyas on E>AU, ChU, TaiU, IsaU and KeU. 

25 The beginning of the text could not be examined by Belvalkar, as it was missing in the only 
manuscript to which he had access. Our observations, however, essentially confirm his conclusions. 

26 For a precise correspondence of sigla, see the table at the end of the article. 

27 Cf. Dhatupatha 1.907 / 6.133: sad(lr) visaranagatyavasadanesu (see Bohtlingk 1998). 

28 This may be a reference to the AiA 2.2, which extensively deals with the doctrine of prana, or 
to the whole of AiA 2.1-3, where prana plays a prominent role. 
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A strikingly close parallel to this introduction is found in Sankara’s commentary on 
BAU, which contains essentially the same items 29 : 

usa va asvasya ityevamadya vajasaneyibrahmanopanisat \ tasya iyam alpagrantha vrttir arab- 
hyate samsaravyavivrtsubhyah samsarahetunivrttisadhanabrahmatmaikatvavidyaprati- 
pattaye \ seyam brahmavidyopanisacchabdavacya, tatparanam sahetoh samsara- 
syatyantavasadanat, upanipurvasya sadeh tadarthatvat \ tadarthyad grantho ’py upanisad 
ucyate \ 

With the words usa va asvasya (‘Dawn, to speak the truth, is [the head] of the horse [of the 
sacrifice]’) begins the Vajasaneyibrahmanopanisad. We [now] undertake [to compose] a gloss 
(vrtti) of it, in few words, in order to convey the unity of the Self with Brahman , which leads to 
the cessation of samsara and its cause, for the sake of those who wish samsara to come to an 
end. This knowledge of the Brahman is what is referred to by the word upanisad , for samsara 
together with its causes is annihilated (ava-Vsad/caus.) for those who only aim at this 
[knowledge of the Self], and such is the meaning of the root Vsad, which [in that case] is pre¬ 
ceded by [the preverbs] upa and ni. A text that has [such a knowledge] as its [main] topic is 
therefore also called an Upanisad. 

Impressive similarities with the introduction to Sankara’s other Upanisadic 
Bhasyas could be shown for any of the typical elements enumerated above. Con¬ 
sider, for instance, the analysis of the term upanisad found in his commentaries on 
KaU and TaiU: 

Bhasya on KaU 30 

sader dhator visaranagatyavasadanarthasyopanipurvasya kvippratyayantasya rupam 
upanisad iti \ upanisacchabdena ca vydcikhydsitagranthapratipadyavedyavastuvisayd vidyocy- 
ate | kena punar arthayogenopanisacchabdena vidyocyata iti | ucyate \ ye mumuksavo 
drstanusravikavisayavitrsndh santa upanisacchabdavacyam vaksyamanalaksanam vidyam 
upasadyopagamya tannisthataya niscayena silayanti, tesam avidyadeh samsarabijasya 
visaranad dhimsanad vinasanad ity anenarthayogena vidyopanisad ity ucyate | 

[The word] upanisad is a form of the root Vsad, which has the sense of either dissolution 
(visarana), motion/intellection (gati) or perishing ( avasadana ), preceded by [the preverbs] upa 
and ni and followed by [the zero /at-]affix kvip. What is referred to by the word upanisad is the 
knowledge of that object [= the Self], worthy to be known, which is conveyed by the text that 
[we] are about to explain. [One may ask:] by which semantic connection ( arthayoga ) does the 
word upanisad refer to ‘knowledge’ ( vidya )? The answer is [as follows: this is because,] con¬ 
sidering those [people] who, desirous of liberation, do not crave for objects which are either 
seen or heard of [in Scriptures], come near (apa-Vsad), i.e. approach (upa-Vgam) that 
knowledge which is referred to by [the word] upanisad, the characters of which we are about 
to explain, [and having done that] cultivate it decidedly ( niscayena silayanti ) by abiding in it 


29 Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya pp. 1-2. 

30 Kathakopanisadbhasya pp. 55-57. 
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(tannisthataya ), for them the seed of samsara, [namely] nescience and the like, gets dissolved, 
[in other words it] gets killed ( himsana ), destroyed ( vinasana ); such is the semantic connection 
by which ‘knowledge’ is called upanisad. 

Bhasya on TaiU 31 

upanisad iti vidyocyate, tacchilinam garbhajanmajaradinisdtandt, tadavasadanad vd, brah- 
mano vopanigamayitrtvat, upanisannam vasyam param sreya iti | tadarthatvad grantho ’py 
upanisat \ 

The word upanisad means knowledge ( vidya ), for those who cultivate it lay to rest ( nisatay -) 
the birth into a womb, old age, etc., or because it annihilates [these ills] (ava-y/sad/ caus.), be¬ 
cause it leads to the knowledge ( upani-Vgam ) of Brahman , or because the Supreme Good is 
residing ( upanisanna ) in it. A text that has [such a knowledge] as its [main] topic is therefore 
also called an Upanisad. 

External evidence also points in the direction of Sankara’s authorship of AiUBh-L. 
Two sources need to be taken into account here: the testimony of Sayana (14 th c.), 
and the paratextual elements found in editions and manuscripts of AiUBh-L. 

In the opening verses of his commentary on AiA 2, Sayana states that he com¬ 
posed his work ‘following the path [laid down by] Sankaracarya’ ( sankaracarya- 
vartmana ). 32 And in fact, his Bhasya on AiA 2.1-3, at least, shows evident debt to 
the commentary attributed to the great Vedantin. This is not only true of the long 
‘philosophical’ introduction on sambandha, where Sayana follows Sankara at 
every step (beginning with the gloss of the word upanisad found at the very start of 
his commentary 33 ) 34 . He is also indebted to the 8"'-century Advaitin in the detail of 


31 Taittiriyopanisadbhasya p. 371,1. 3-4. 

32 Sayana’s Bhasya on AiA 2 (introductory verse 5ab): karomy upanisadvyakhyam sahkardcarya- 
vartmana |; ‘I compose this commentary on the Upanisad, following the path of Sankaracarya’ (p. 
81). This fact was already noted by Belvalkar (1930, 244). Recall that by ‘the Upanisad’ Sayana 
means the whole of aranyakas 2 and 3, not only the ‘shorter’ AiU (see above, n. 9). 

33 See Sayana’s Bhasya on AiA 2.1.1: upanisacchabdo brahmavidyam acaste \ sa hi vivitsum 
purusam upetya nitaram avidyam sidati visirnam karoti, yad vd brahmatam gamayati, atha vd 
ragadvesav avasadayati sithilikaroti \ tatah ‘sadlr visaranagatyavasadanesu’ itiproktam dhator 
arthatrayam tasminn upanisacchabde <em: °chabdo ed.> vidyate. tathavidhaya brahmavidyaya 
utpadakatvad grantho ’py upanisad ity ucyate \; ‘The word upanisad expresses the knowledge of 
Brahman. For [such a knowledge], having approached a person desirous to know, exhausts 
(i /sad), i.e. dissolves (visirnam karoti) nescience; or, it leads (gamay -) [that person] to the state 
of Brahman; or [finally] it causes passion and aversion to perish (ava-Vsad C!ms ), i.e. it loosens 
their ties. Therefore, the three meanings spoken of [in the Dhatupatha when it says] ‘the root 
Vsad [is used in the sense of] dissolution, motion and perishing’ are present in the word 
upanisad. Since it generates such a knowledge of Brahman, the [corresponding] text is also 
called an ‘Upanisad’ (p. 81,1.11-15). 
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his explanation of the Aranyaka. Consider, for instance, the two commentators’ ex¬ 
planation of the beginning AiA 2.1.1: 

AiA 2.1.1 35 

esa pantha etat karmaitad brahmaitat satyam | tasman na pramadyet tan natiyat \ na hy 
atyayan purve, ye ’tyayams te parababhuvuh \ 

This is the path, this is the sacrifice, this is Brahman, this is truth. Let no man diverge from it; 
let no man transgress it; of old, they did not transgress it; those that did transgress it were 
overcome. 36 

Sankara 

[...] tasmad asmad atmajhanamargan 1 na pramadyet pramado na kartavyah \ pramadas 
tadatikramah | atas tam na b lcuryad ity arthah 37 | pramadyatah c kim syad ity ucyate \ tam 
panthanam natty an natigacchet \ tadatigamanam A ca dosah \ tasmat tarrf na kuryat, yasmad 
dhi purve ’tikranta brahmana na hi tam margam atyayan 1 natigatavanta ity arthah \ ye 
’sman margad bhrasta atyayams te s parababhuvuh parabhutah karmajhananusthanam 
praty ayogyah samvrtta ity arthah \ 

a atmajhana 0 C C M : atmavisayajhana 0 Ed 1 Ed 2 
b tam na c pc C M Ed 1 : tan nam C ac : tan na Ed 2 
c pramadyatah C Ed 1 Ed 2 : pramadayatah C M 
d °atigamanam C C*": °atigamane Ed 1 Ed 2 
e tam C C M : 0 Ed 1 Ed 2 
f atyayan C M Keith: atttyayan C Ed 1 Ed 2 
g atyayams te C M Ed 1 Ed 2 : atyayams tye C 

Let no man diverge; [this means:] one should have (Vkr) no divergence from it, i.e. from 
that path [leading to] the knowledge of the Self. ‘Divergence’ (pramada ) means stepping 
beyond ( atikrama ) the [path]. One should not undertake {Vkr) to [step beyond] the [path]; 
this is the meaning. 38 [If one asks] what will happen to those who diverge from it, the answer 


34 Keith (1909,199, n. 1) notes a similar proximity between Sayana’s introduction and Sankara’s 
Taittiriyopanisadbhasya (ad TaiU 1.12). 

35 The text of the Aranyaka is given in accordance with its critical edition by A.B. Keith (1909). 

36 I slightly modify the translation by Keith (1909,199), reading purve with atyayan as Sankara 
and Sayana recommend; Keith’s choice to read it with what follows is, of course, also possible. I 
also suppress ‘therefore’ in order to avoid a double use of tasmad. 

37 The whole gloss following na pramadyet in C and the editions, namely pramado na kartavyah 
| pramadas tadatikramah | atas tam na lcuryad ity arthah \ is entirely missing in C M . Instead, after 
na pramadyet we find the simple addition of the phrase tasmat pathah. This does not seem to be 
explicable by a simple slip of the pen. 

38 Although this might not be entirely clear from my translation, Sankara’s main intention here 
is to gloss the rather vague term pramada (‘divergence’ in Keith’s translation, or simply ‘erring’) 
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is that no man should transgress, i.e. go beyond ( ati-Vgam ) that path, and that going be¬ 
yond [that path] is a fault. One should not do that, because it is well known that of old, the 
ancient Brahmins did not transgress it, i.e. they did not go beyond it; this is the meaning. 
Those that, fallen down ( bhrasta ) from that path, did transgress it were overcome, they 
have been overcome, that is, they became unable to perform either the rites or [salvific] 
knowledge 39 ; this is the meaning. 

Sayana 40 

tasrnad ubhayavidhad amnayamargat pramadam na lanyat \ karmanusthanabrahma- 
jhanayor asampadanam pramadah \ ndtvydt [...] natikramet | [...] purve maharsayo vyasava- 
sisthadayas tarn uktam panthanam naivatyayan natyakraman \ ye tu ndstika atyakramams 
te parababhuvuh parabhutah purusarthad bhrastah \ 

[Let no man diverge] from it; [this means that] one should not diverge from the two-fold 
path [described] in the Scriptures [i.e. the path of the rites and the path of knowledge]. 41 
‘Divergence’ (pramada ) means the fact of not achieving ( asampadana ) the performance of 
the rites and the knowledge of Brahman. Let no man transgress [...], [this means:] let no 
man step beyond (ati-^kram) [the path]. [...] Of old the great Sages like Vyasa or Vasistha 
did not transgress the mentioned path at all, i.e. they did not step beyond it. But those 
heretics ( ndstika ) who went beyond it were overcome, they have been overcome, [that is] 
they fell down ( bhrasta ) from the goal of man. 

There are no doubt minor differences between the two texts, which might as well 
be significant from the point of view of the history of ideas. 42 But the structure of 
the explanation and the glosses of specific terms are obviously the same, and this 
remark can be extended to large parts of Sayana’s commentary on AiA 2-3. Thus 
it seems certain that Sayana was drawing his inspiration from a text he, at least, 
believed to be by Sankara, and that this text corresponds to the one transmitted 
in our manuscripts of AiUBh-L. 


by the more precise term atilcrama (‘stepping beyond’, ‘transgression’), and also to link it syn¬ 
tactically with the ablative tasmad, which in principle could also be interpreted as ‘therefore’, 
as in Keith’s translation of the Aranyaka. 

39 As we can see from the passage quoted below, the slight oddity in speaking of karmajhana- 
nusthanam (‘The performance of the rites and [salvific] knowledge’) is suppressed by Sayana, 
who chooses to mention separately karmanusthana (‘the performance of rites’) and brahmajhana 
(‘the knowledge of Brahman’). 

40 Sayana’s Bhasya on AiA 2.1.1, p. 86,1. 26 - p. 87,1. 4. 

41 Interestingly enough, the two-fold path is described in a slightly different way in Sankara’s 
commentary, as consisting of the path of the rites and the path of Yoga. 

42 The mention of ‘heretics’ (ndstika), for instance, seems to be an addition by Sayana, who also 
alludes to the typically Buddhist practice of ‘revering reliquaries’ (caityavandana - p. 86,1. 29), 
thus giving to his commentary a more neatly apologetic flavour. 
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In addition to Sayana’s testimony, paratextual elements found in editions 
and manuscripts (title pages, rubrics, etc.) offer another kind of external evi¬ 
dence, if not directly for Sankara’s authorship, 43 at least for the unity of the old 
Bhasya on AiA 2-3. 

The Benares 1884 lithograph mentions the work under the name Aitareyo- 
panisadbhasya, found on the title page (fol. lv) as well as in rubrics concluding 
adhyayas 1-5, which are numbered continuously. 44 The rubric of the sixth 
adhyaya mentions it under another title, Bahvrcabrahmanopanisadbhasya, and 
considers the work bearing that name to be ‘finished’ ( samapta ) with that 
adhyaya (recall that adhyaya 2.6 is the last commented on by Sankara in the sec¬ 
ond aranyaka)S 5 The rubric found at the close of the commentary on AiA 3.1 in¬ 
troduces yet another title, Samhitopanisadbhasya, thus speaking of ‘the first book 
of the Samhitopanisadbhasya, [which is part] of the Bahvrcabrahmana 46 [corre¬ 
sponding to] the third aranyaka’ (bahvrcabrahmane samhitopanisadbhasye 
trtiyaranyakeprathamo ’dhyayah - fol. 64vl). The final rubric of the work wrongly 
numbers the second adhyaya ‘third,’ but is otherwise quite similar to the preced¬ 
ing one, except that it calls the brahmana Aitareya 0 , not Bahvrca 0 (the two terms 
may be synonym in that context). 47 To summarise, the first ‘edition’ of the text 
(which, as we shall see, is little more than the printed copy of a North Indian 


43 It is remarkable, still, that all consulted sources agree in attributing the work to ‘Sankara Bha- 
gava(n)t,’ the disciple of ‘Govinda Pujyapada.’ This, according to P. Hacker (1995, 41-56), is one of 
the decisive criteria in favour of the authorship of a given work by Sankara. For a more precise for¬ 
mulation of Hacker’s criteria, leading to the same conclusion, see Harimoto (2014, 242-243). 

44 The rubric that concludes the commentary on AiA 2.1 reads as follows: iti srigovimdabhaga- 
vatpujyapddasisyaparamahamsaparivrdjakdcaryasrimacchamkarabhagavatah krtav aitareyo- 
panisadbhasye prathamo ’dhyayah (fol. 10vl2-13). Similar rubrics are found with minor varia¬ 
tions on fol. 14r7—11 (no mention of Govinda) and fol. 22vl2 (abbreviated, no title given). The 
rubric closing the fourth adhyaya gives a different title, Aitareyabhasya (without °upanisad°), 
but does not break the continuity in the count of adhyayas: ity aitareyabhasye dvitiyaranyake 
caturtho ’dhyayah (fol. 42v8-10). The rubric following the fifth adhyaya (fol. 52vll-12) is identi¬ 
cal in structure, but has the ‘full’ title Aitareyopanisadbhasya (instead of Aitareyabhasya ). 

45 The full rubric reads as follows: iti srimatparamahamsaparivrdjakdcaryasrigovimdabhaga- 
vatpadapujya [sic]sisyasrimacchamkardcaryabhagavatah krtau bavrcabrahmanopanisad- 
bhasyam samaptam (fol. 57v7-10). 

46 It is not impossible that the expressions Aitareyabrahmana and Bahvrcabrahmana should be 
understood as abbreviations of Aitareya 0 /Bahvrcabrahmana-upanisad. The Samhitopanisad 
would then be the last part of that Upanisad in the mind of the editor. 

47 AiUBh-L (Ed 1 ) fol. 70vl4-15, iti srigovimdabhagavatpujyapadasisyaparamahamsa- 
parivrdjakdcaryasya srimacchamkarabhagavatah krtav aitareyabrahmane samhitopanisad- 
bhasye trtiyo’dhyayah. samapta ceyam bahvrcabrahmanopanisat. 
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manuscript) provides us with three titles - Aitareya[-upanisad]-bhasya, Bahvrco- 
panisadbhasya and Samhitopanisadbhasya - applied without consistency to 
parts of the work and (with the exception of the last) also to the whole. Given this 
confusing situation, it is quite understandable that Laxmanshastri Joshi, in the 
1949 reprint of the editio princeps, felt the need to ‘normalise’ the rubrics by uni¬ 
formly speaking of ‘the Bhasya on the second / third aranyaka of the Aitareyaf¬ 
aranyaka]’ (aitarey a-dvitlya° / trtiyaranyakabhasya), still numbering the 
adhyayas continuously from 1 to 6 (for AiA 2), then from 1 to 2 (for AiA 3). What is 
clear, in any case, is that the first editor of the work, no doubt relying on manu¬ 
script evidence, did not consider AiA 2.4-6 to be a separate work, distinct from 
AiA 2.1-3. His main hesitation is whether the title Bahvrcabrahmanopanisad- 
bhasya, taken up from Sankara’s introduction (see above), applies to the whole 
work or only to the second aranyaka. 

This globally corresponds to the information provided in manuscripts. The 
older of the two Cambridge manuscripts. Add.2092, also numbers adhyayas con¬ 
tinuously from 1 to 6, without break with adhyaya 4, and marks the end of the 
first five with the brief mention aitareyopanisadi prathamo [, dvitiyo..., pahcamo] 
’dhyayah (fol. 16v5; fol. 21v5; fol. 34v6; fol. 43v8; fol. 48v5). AiA 2.6 has a more 
elaborate rubric, which closely corresponds to that found in the Benares litho¬ 
graph, especially because it also mentions the text under the title Bahvrca- 
brdhmanopanisadbhdsyaS* Leaving aside the brief Santipatha, on which Sankara 
did not comment, the following adhyayas clearly mark a rupture; the indication 
at the end of the commentary on AiA 3.1 looks corrupt ( aimtasyopanisadi [?] 
prathamo ’dhyayah), but the commentary on AiA 3.2 ends with a rubric very sim¬ 
ilar to that on AiA 2.6, where the work is named, however, Samhitopanisad- 
vivarana." Thus it seems that the author of the Cambridge manuscript, unlike 
that of the Benares lithograph, considered that the text consisted of two partly 
independent works called Bahvrcopanisadbhasya (ad AiA 2.1-6) and Samhito- 
panisadvivarana (ad AiA 3.1-2), nevertheless integrated enough to form a single. 


48 AiUBh-L (C) fol. 50vl0 - fol. 51rl: snmadgovimdabhagavatpujyapadasisyaparamahamsa- 
parivrdjakdcaryasya samkarabhagavatah krtau bahvrcabrdhmanopanisadbhasyafm] 
samapta[m]. I emend the aberrant reading °bhasyatah samapta of the manuscript. 

49 See AiUBh-L (C) fol. 70r5-6: sngovimdabhagavatpujyapadasisyaparamahamsapari- 
vrajakacaryasya snmacchamkarabhagavatah krtau samhitopanisadvivaranam samaptam \ 
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continuous gloss on AiA 2-3. 50 If some manuscripts confirm this view, 51 others 
lead us to think that the title Bahvrca[-brahmana-]upanisadbhdsya/°vivarana ra¬ 
ther applies to the whole work, not a part of it, and come closer to the Benares 
print. 52 

It seems to me that the main reason for such hesitations lies nowhere but in 
Sankara’s text itself. We have already seen that the title Bahvrcabrahmano- 
panisadvivarana is given, following Sankara’s well-established habit, in the in¬ 
troduction to his ‘longer’ Bhasya. What is more surprising is to find the same kind 
of typically Sankaran introduction, including the mention of a different title and 
the familiar etymological digression on the word upanisad, at the beginning of 
his commentary on AiA 3.1 53 : 

athatah samhitaya upanisad ityadya samhitopanisad \ asyalf samksepato vivaranam kari- 
syamo mandamadhyamabuddhinam api tadarthabhivyaktih syad h iti | [...] upanipurvasya 
sader visaranagatyavasadanarthasya Icvibantasya rupam upanisad iti | upanisadvijhanam 
cedam tatparyena \ upanisanna ye, tesam vakkayamanobhir buddhef anarthapratipattihe- 
tubhutaya visaranad upanisat \ vaksyamanaphalaprapayitrtvac copanisat \ 
samsarabijavidyavasadanac copanisat \ 

a asyah C C M Ed 1 : tasyah Ed 2 

b °abhivyaktih syad Ed 1 Ed 2 : °abhivyakti syad (!) C C M 
c °manobhir buddher C Ed 1 Ed 2 : °manobuddher C M 

With the words athatah samhitaya upanisad (‘Now begins the Upanisad of the samhita’) 
begins the Samhitopanisad. We [now undertake] to compose a gloss ( vivarana ) of it, in a 


50 Since all these titles are likely to be directly extracted from the text of Sankara itself (see 
below), I do not think much weight should be given to the variations between the titles bhasya, 
vivarana (the word used in both cases by Sankara), and tika. 

51 The colophons of the London manuscript described by Winternitz (Asiatic Society No. 158 [p. 
216-217]) also distinguish between a Bahvrcabrahmanopanisattika (ad AiA 2.1-6) and a Samhito- 
panisadvivarana (ad AiA 3). 

52 This is what we find, for instance in the GOML manuscript described in MD 1.3 under No. 331 
(pp. 315-317). From its description in the catalogue, it appears that the manuscript numbers 
adhyayas continuously and names the work Aitareyopanisadvivarana in the rubrics (examples 
are given for adhyayas 3 and 4), except for the final rubric of adhyaya 6, where it is named Bah- 
vrcabrahmanopanisadbhasya; this last rubric is almost identical to that of the Cambridge manu¬ 
script (see above, n. 48), with mention of Govinda and ‘Samkarabhagava(n)t’, but a slightly dif¬ 
ferent conclusive formula ( bahvrcabrahmanopanisadbhasye dvitiyaranyakam samaptam - p. 317), 
which leaves the possibility that aranyaka 2 could be a part of the Bahvrcabrahmano- 
panisadbhasya, not the whole of it. 

53 The passage is found on fol. 59rl-7 in Ed 1 , on p. 597 in Ed 2 , on fol. 51v9 - 52r6 in C and on fol. Illv8 
- 112v5 in C M . 
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concise way ( samksepatah ), so that its meaning becomes fully manifest even to people with 
a weak or average understanding. [...] [The word] upanisad is a form of the root Vsatf, which 
has the sense of either dissolution ( visarana ), motion/intellection (gati ) or perishing (ava- 
sadana), preceded by [the preverbs] upa and ni and followed by [the zero krt-affix] kvip. But 
essentially ( tatparyena ), it is the knowledge [consisting in] upanisad. Considering those 
who have come near ( upanisanna ) [that knowledge], their soul ( buddhi ), which is the cause 
for apprehending what is unwished, together with their speech, body and mind, is subject 
to dissolution (visarana), so [for them there is] upanisad. [That knowledge] is also upanisad 
because it leads (prapay -) to the [expected] result we are about to explain. Finally, it is 
upanisad because nescience, which is the seed of samsara, is annihilated ( avasadana ). 

In view of this, there is indeed ground for hesitating whether to regard the Bah- 
vrca[-brdhmana-]° and Samhitopanisad (and the corresponding vivaranas) as dis¬ 
tinct texts, or the latter as just a sub-section of the former. I find it significant, 
though, that such a problem does not arise for the Bhasya on AiA 2.4-6 (the Vul¬ 
gate’ Upanisad), which our sources unanimously consider to be part of the larger 
commentary on AiA 2. 

Now, there is no doubt some logic in considering that the ‘shorter’ version is 
the only one authentic. Sankara’s statement that a given Upanisad begins only 
after the investigation of rites ( karman ) and inferior Brahman (aparahrahma ) has 
been completed (parisamapta ), quoted in the beginning of this section, inevita¬ 
bly recalls the opening portion of other Upanisadic commentaries by the great 
Advaitin, beginning with that on the Chandogya 0 , where we find the same sen¬ 
tence almost word for word. 54 One could also argue that the portions of AiA 2-3 
which are generally not considered part of the AiU found their way into Sankara’s 
Brahmasutrabhasya, but in very limited proportions. 55 This is surprising if the AiU 
is to be included in the group of older, major Upanisads, which are otherwise 
quoted by Sankara at every page. A further argument is that no sub-commentary 
has so far been discovered on the ‘longer’ version of the Bhasya, 56 and that 


54 Chandogyopanisadbhasya (introduction): samastam karmadhigatampranddidevatdvijhana- 
sahitam; ‘The rite ( karman ) has been entirely dealt with, together with the knowledge of deities 
such as the breath (prana ), etc.’ (p. 2). 

55 The fairly exhaustive index of quotes found at the end of Anantakrishna Shastri and Vasudev 
Laxman Shastri Pansikar’s edition of Sankara’s Brahmasutrabhasya (p. 1035-1061 in the 2000 
reprint) records only five quotes of AiA 2.1-3 and AiA 3: AiA 2.1.2 (two quotes), 2.1.3, 2.3.3 and 
3.2.3. Adding quotes from the Upanisad ‘proper’ (AiA 2.4-6/7), we reach a total of about twenty 
quotations. This is certainly not negligible, but still without any comparison with, for instance, the 
hundreds of quotes from the ChU and BAU found in Sankara’s opus magnum. 

56 In their 1905 catalogue of the Bodleian manuscripts (Bodleian No. 1011.3 - p. 77), Keith & Win- 
ternitz mention a potentially significant manuscript (Wilson collection No. 401.3), which they de- 
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Anandagiri’s standard gloss, as we find it in many printed editions (including the 
Benares 1884 lithograph) only extends to adhyayas 4-6. 57 Similarly, one cannot 
overlook the fact that the manuscript tradition of AiUBh-S is absolutely over¬ 
whelming. 58 

Thus, although I remain convinced by the evidence presented above that the 
‘longer’ version is the only one representing the complete work of Sankara, I also 
think it would be misleading to interpret the spread of AiUBh-S only in terms of 
an editorial ‘error’ or of a mistaken reading habit. It may rather be the case that 
both versions of the text were transmitted simultaneously, possibly for different 
purposes and audiences, and not unlikely in a community of readers who were 
conscious of their coexistence. 59 The task of a critical edition of the ‘longer’ Aitar- 
eyopanisadbhasya will of course be, first of all, to recover an almost forgotten 


scribe as ‘Visvesvaratirtha’s commentary on Anandatirtha’s commentary on Sankara’s commen¬ 
tary on the second and third aranyakas of the Aitareyaranyaka.’ Although I have not seen the man¬ 
uscript, this identification seems clearly erroneous to me, and in any event is directly contradicted 
by the authors’ subsequent affirmation that ‘this Ms. contains from the first adhyaya of the second 
praghattaka to the second adhyaya of the third praghattaka of Anandatirtha’s Mahaitareyopanisad- 
bhasya.’ Though the name ‘Anandatlrtha’ is sometimes used to refer to Anandagiri, it certainly re¬ 
fers here to Madhva, an assumption confirmed by the use of the word praghattaka, which is not 
common in the Advaita tradition. The same confusion is made again by Keith in his 1909 book, 
where he maintains that the commentator on Sankara and the dualist Vaisnava thinker both known 
by the name ‘Anandatlrtha’ are one and the same person (Keith 1909,11-12). On this confusion, see 
inter alia the remarks by B.N.K. Sharma (2000, 168-169, n. 3). To go back to the Bodleian manu¬ 
script, the colophon quoted in the catalogue speaks of a commentary ( vivarana ) on ‘the Bhasya [...] 
composed by the Revered Master Anandatlrtha Bhagavatpada’ (snmadanamdatirthabhagavat- 
pdddcdryaviracita[...]bhasya ), which excludes any relation to Sankara. The authors of the cata¬ 
logue might have been misled by the fact that the same bundle contains commentaries by Sankara 
on two other ancient Upanisads ( Kena° and Chandogya °). 

57 It is nevertheless remarkable (though, of course, not necessarily significant) that Ananda¬ 
giri’s gloss on Sankara’s AiUBh-S starts without a mahgala-ve rse. The only similar case I know 
of among Anandagiri’s Sankaran commentaries is his gloss on Sankara’s Prasnopanisadbhasya, 
which directly starts with a prose explanation. All his other sub-commentaries start with a 
mahgala: that on BAU has four verses, those on ChU and MaU two verses, while those on IsaU, 
KeU, KaU, MuU and TaiU have only one auspicious verse. 

58 If we rely on catalogues and what has been discovered so far, the ratio between manuscripts 
transmitting the ‘longer’ and ‘shorter’ versions of AiUBh is approximately from one to ten. 

59 We may imagine, for instance, that a commentary on the Atmasatka alone would better serve 
the needs of a popular or ‘ecumenical’ diffusion of Advaita doctrines, while a more extensive com¬ 
mentary on the Aranyaka would be more suited for scholars specifically devoted to the study of the 
Vedas, or specialized in the recitation and interpretation of the Rgveda. 
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piece of early medieval exegesis, but also better to understand the historical vi¬ 
cissitudes that lie behind this remarkable divergence in the way the Sankaran 
Advaita tradition dealt with the Aitareya- corpus. 


3 A preliminary survey of available editions and 
manuscripts 

Previous scholarship on AiUBh-L, which generally ignores the existence of two 
editions of the text, 60 knows mainly of two manuscripts of the work, for which I will 
use the sigla 0 (Oxford, Bodleian Library, Mill Collection No. 120) and L (London, 
Whish Collection No. 164). 61 Manuscript 0, a paper Devanagarl manuscript (40 
fols), undated but maybe produced in the 18 th century, is briefly described by Keith 
& Winternitz (Bodleian No. 1014.1 - p. 79); 62 it contains Sankara’s Bhasya on AiA 
2.1-3 and a fragment of his commentary on AiA 2.4; according to the authors of the 
catalogue, it is ‘inaccurate and carelessly written.’ Manuscript L is described in 
more detail by Winternitz {Asiatic Society No. 158 - pp. 216-217); 63 it is in Malayalam 
script (150 fols), possibly copied in the 17 th century, and contains the whole of 
Sankara’s commentary on AiA 2-3 with the exception of the beginning of 2.1 (2 fo¬ 
lios are missing at the start of the bundle). This is the manuscript examined in 1930 
by S.K. Belvalkar, who reproduces a limited number of passages and adds a few 
elements of description (pp. 244-245). This document was already ‘in very bad con¬ 
dition’ (Winternitz), ‘much damaged’ (Keith) or at least ‘somewhat damaged’ (Bel¬ 
valkar) in the beginning of the last century. To this we must add one more recent 
Devanagarl copy (69 fols) kept in Berlin (= B), unknown to Keith but pointed out by 
Belvalkar (1930, 246) following its brief description by A. Weber {Verzeichniss No. 
90 - p. 21). According to the latter’s record, it contains a complete commentary by 
Sankara on AiA 2-3, but this information is judged ‘doubtful’ by Belvalkar (1930, 
246), who therefore considers that ‘there is extant only one complete manuscript of 
[the] commentary by Sankaracarya on Aitareya Aranyaka II and III,’ namely L. 


60 The only exceptions I know of are the brief reference to the Dharmakosa-reprint by S. Subrah- 
manya Shastri (discussed above, Section 1), and of course, Laxmanshastri Joshi’s work itself, alone 
in acknowledging the existence of the 1884 Benares lithograph. 

61 I have not been able to consult directly these two manuscripts so far, nor the Berlin copy men¬ 
tioned below. This paragraph is thus entirely based on catalogues and secondary literature. 

62 It is also mentioned by Keith (1909,5) and Belvalkar (1930, 245), who do not add any particular 
information. 

63 See also Keith 1909,8. 
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In addition to these three manuscripts, we now have at our disposal a fairly 
considerable number of other sources, including two editions of the text (Ed 1 and 
Ed 2 ) - the second a mere reprint of the first - and five newly identified manuscripts, 
here labelled C (Cambridge, UL Add. 2092), C M (Cambridge, UL Or. 2400), M (Chen¬ 
nai, GOML D 331 / SD 183), 64 T (Trivandrum, ORIML No. 6312) and V (Thrissur, Va- 
dakke Madham Brahmaswam, uncatalogued). Adding these documents to those 
discussed by our predecessors, available sources can be roughly divided into two 
groups: a ‘Northern’ group possibly centred on Benares, including paper De- 
vanagari manuscripts, the 1884 lithograph and its reprint (Ed 1 , Ed 2 , C, possibly 0 
and B), and a ‘Southern’ group composed exclusively of palm-leaf manuscripts 
written in various South Indian scripts (L, C M , M, T and V). 

The first edition of the text (Ed 1 ) is in itself a remarkable document, that some¬ 
what blurs the frontier between ‘manuscript’ and ‘printed edition.’ The only reason 
why I use the latter term is because the lithography-technique by which it was pro¬ 
duced (named silaksara, ‘stone-letters’ in the colophon) allows (in theory, at least) 
the existence of several rigorously identical copies, even though in the present case 
only one could be located. 65 The presentation of the book is otherwise exactly sim¬ 
ilar to that of a Northern paper pothi, with initial invocation (sri ganesaya namah - 
fol. lr, 1.1), rubrics and a colophon in Sanskrit and Hindi. It is in scriptio continua 
with the root-text ( mulagrantha ) in the middle of the page, surrounded by Sankara’s 
commentary artificially divided into two halves. For the section of the work repro¬ 
ducing also Anandagiri’s sub-commentary, the page is sometimes divided into five 
parts, with the root-text ( mulagrantha ) in the centre, encircled by the commentary 
and sub-commentary, each split into two halves written in letters of decreasing 
size. 66 The book is arranged in 70 folios written on both sides, continuously num¬ 
bered on the verso (1-70). The recto of the first folio bears the ‘title’ atha purvottara- 
runabhasyasahitam satikam aitareyopanisadbhasyam prarabhyate. Sections 
(ikhanda ) within each adhyaya are numbered in the mula- part and marked in the 
gloss by a brief rubric (iti prathamah khandah, etc.). Rubrics are found at the end of 
each adhyaya both in the mula and the Bhasya (see above. Section 1). The book is 


64 This manuscript had already been described in vol. 1.3 of the Descriptive Catalogue published 
by the GOML in 1905 ( MD 1.3), but this description has apparently remained unnoticed. 

65 See above n. 7. 

66 The text of Anandagiri’s gloss starts on fol. 22vl2. It is graphically undistinguishable from the 
preceding Bhasya, and immediately follows the final rubric of the third adhyaya (iti srimac- 
chamkarabhagavatpadakrt[au] (...) trtvyo ’dhyayah). The text of the Bhasya continues in the cen¬ 
tre of the same page (1. 8) with the initial rubric athaitareyasatkabhasyaprarambhah, ‘Here be¬ 
gins the Bhasya on the Aitareya- hexade.’ The ‘five-fold’ layout is found on fols 31r-58v. 
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concluded by an elaborate colophon, including the following Sanskrit stanza (fol. 
70vl6): 

vdranasiprasadasya niyogena tu yatnatah \ 
kasisamskrtamudrayam amkito ’yam sildksaraih || 

This [text] was printed with care on the order of Varanasi Prasad(a), using lithography, in the 
Kasi Sanskrit Press. 

The Hindi colophon that follows (1.16-17) confirms the name of the person who 
ordered the copy, Varanasi Prasad(a), and also indicates the place where the book 
can be bought, the shop of a certain Pratap Singh (pratapasimha jl ke dukan ) situ¬ 
ated in Cauri Gali in Kasi (= Benares); it gives the date of printing as 1941 Vikrama 
(= 1884 CE). The second edition of the Bhasya (Ed 2 ), as part as of vol. 2.2 of Lax- 
manshastri Joshi’s Dharmakosa (Upanisatkanda ), merely reproduces the text of the 
first in a more ‘edited’ form, and does not constitute an independent source. It is 
mostly aimed at making the text accessible to a wide audience of scholars, ‘as it has 
become difficult to access in manuscript or print’ ( asya durlabhatval likhitasya 
mudritasya va). 67 In accordance with the encyclopaedic mind that pervades the en¬ 
terprise of the Dharmakosa, Sankara’s text is printed there along with Madhva’s 
commentary, a welcome initiative that greatly facilitates comparison between the 
two major Bhasyas on the ‘longer’ Upanisad. 

The first Cambridge manuscript (C) is also quite exceptional. Probably pro¬ 
duced in a Jain scriptorium, it is dated 1650 Vikrama (= 1593-94 CE), which makes 
it presumably the oldest surviving manuscript of the text, and no doubt one of the 
most valuable. Being a manuscript of Sankara’s text alone, which it transmits in its 
entirety, it does not present the same confusion in rubrics and layout as Ed 1 . Thus, 
although both documents were produced in Benares, and even though chronology 
allows it, 68 1 find it unlikely that this manuscript served as the basis for the editio 
princeps. It is in excellent state of conservation, and the text is copied in a clear 
writing with relatively few scribal errors. A detailed description of the manuscript 
is now available online, which I will not reproduce here. 69 

If we now turn to our second group of sources, we see that they testify to a large 
diffusion of the text in the far South in the last centuries, spanning from the 
Sankaran institutions of central Kerala to Andhra Pradesh, through Tamil-speaking 


67 Laxmanshastri Joshi’s note on p. 525 of his edition. 

68 The manuscript was bought in Benares by Cecil Bendall for the Cambridge University Library 
in 1885, thus possibly the year after Ed 1 was produced in the same city. 

69 See above n. 13. 
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regions where Grantha script is used. The GOML Manuscript (M) has been de¬ 
scribed in some detail in MD 1.3 under No. 331 (pp. 315-317); it is written on palm 
leaf in Telugu script (58 fols), and contains Sankara’s complete commentary on AiA 
2. 70 It starts directly with the beginning of the ‘longer’ Bhasya, only preceded by a 
brief invocation (om). For the seventh adhyaya, which has not been commented on 
by Sankara, the later commentary by Sayana has been tacitly introduced, following 
what seems to be a well-spread practice. 71 The manuscript is complete, ending with 
what appears to be a date, which I have unfortunately been unable to decipher so 
far. In any case, it bears no sign that it ever contained a commentary on the third 
aranyaka. 72 The Cambridge palm-leaf manuscript of AiUBh-L (C M ), on the other 
hand, transmits Sankara’s full commentary on AiA 2-3. Written on palm leaf in 
Malayalam script (150 fols), it is the work of a man named Govinda, otherwise un¬ 
known, and appears to have been copied in the 19 th or early 20 th century. A detailed 
description of the manuscript has been made by Elisa Ganser and myself, which is 
now available online. 73 The last two manuscripts (T and V) have been identified 
only recently, and deserve a few more words. 

Manuscript T is listed under No. 2912 in the first volume (A-Na) of the Trivan¬ 
drum Alphabetical Index (p. 115), under the title Aitareyopanisadbhasyam by 
Sankaracarya. The information provided by the catalogue, however, does not allow 
to differentiate it from a group of three manuscripts of AiUBh-S listed just above 
(Nos 2909-2911), and to identify it as a copy of the ‘longer’ Bhasya; in particular, 
the given extent of the bundle (550 granthas) is clearly erroneous, and was probably 
copied from the preceding line. The identification of the manuscript was only pos¬ 
sible through the inspection of the whole group of Bhasyas, a time-consuming pro¬ 
cedure, but likely to bear fruit in other Indian libraries as well. The manuscript is 
on palm leaf, written in Grantha script (53 fols recently numbered on each page 
from 1 to 106; the original numeration is not readable on my copy of the manu¬ 
script), and transmits the complete text of Sankara’s commentary on ALA 2-3. The 
text of the ‘longer’ Bhasya begins directly on the top of the first folio, after a brief 
auspicious invocation (om sriganesaya namah ), and ends on p. 106 with the usual 


70 The indication, found in the catalogue, that the manuscript contains 115 pages applies to the 
whole bundle, which also contains other Vedantic texts. The leaves in that bundle have been 
numbered in modern times using Arabic numerals from 1 to 114 (no number on the last folio). 
Following this numeration, AiUBh-L starts on the top of fol. 55r and ends on the bottom of fol. 
112r (the verso is blank). The folios containing Sankara’s text are numbered from 1 to 58, using 
Telugu numerals. 

71 The Benares lithograph, for instance, also introduces Sayana’s commentary at that point. 

72 I thank S.L.P. Anjaneya Sarma for his assistance while examining this manuscript. 

73 See above n. 14. 
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rubric marking the end of the ‘Samhitopanisadvivarana’. 7 ' 1 The bundle is still in rel¬ 
atively good shape, but many folios are damaged or worm-eaten, a situation that 
calls for urgent measures of conservation. 75 

Manuscript V, on the contrary, is in a perfect state of preservation, and also has 
the complete ‘longer’ commentary by Sankara. It is kept in the library of the main 
hall (locally known as the ‘Auditorium’) of the Vadakke Madham Brahmaswam in 
Thrissur (Central Kerala), where it was kindly made available to me for consultation 
and photograph in July, 2016. The Vadakke (‘Northern’) Madham is a well-known 
Keralan institution devoted to the teaching of the Vedas, and is also one of the three 
remaining ‘monasteries’ (Sk. matha, Mai. Madham) of the Thrissur Sankaran tradi¬ 
tion, together with the neighbouring Thekke and Naduvil Madhams. Its library 
gathers manuscripts that once belonged to all four Thrissur Madhams, and may 
contain today around 800 bundles of palm leaves. 76 The library does not have a 
proper ‘catalogue’ so far, but several hand-lists have been produced in the last cen¬ 
tury (some of them have been used in the compilation of the NCC), and a new list 
has recently been started by students of the University of Kalady. 77 The copy of 
Sankara’s ‘longer’ Bhasya could be identified with the help of this list, where it is 
found under No. 119 under the title ‘Balavrca Brahmanopanisadvivaranam’ by 
‘Sankaran’. The manuscript is on palm leaf, in Malayalam script (166 fols, preceded 
by a blank folio and followed by a stray leaf), and was probably copied in the 19 th 
or early 20 th century. In that, and in many other aspects, it is very similar to C M , the 
Keralan manuscript of AiUBh-L kept in Cambridge. A few pages are left blank (fols 
79v, 148v, 152v, as well as the verso of fols 159-161), but this does not correspond to 
divisions in the text itself, and may rather reflect peculiarities of the manuscript 
from which V was copied. The text starts directly on the top of fol. lr, after a brief 
invocation ( harih , sriganapataye namah, mahaganapataye namah, om), and ends 


74 See fol. 53v2-3 : iti sngovindabhagavatpujyapadasisyasya paramahamsaparivraja- 
kdcaryasya snsahkarabhagavatah krtau samhitopanisadvivaranam samaptam. 

75 During my visit to Trivandrum in July, 2016,1 was allowed to see the manuscript, but not to 
take photographs. The present description is therefore based on my notes, as well as on the black 
and white photocopies provided by the library in the following weeks. Unfortunately, only a few 
folios of the bundle are actually legible with the help of these photocopies. I hope the authorities 
of the ORIML will allow the EFEO to take digital pictures of the document in the near future, as 
this would allow both a better conservation of the material (avoiding further damage by opera¬ 
tions of photocopying) and a greater accessibility to scholars. 

76 The manuscripts are currently piled up in two large cupboards, which are literally packed 
with bundles, so that it is extremely difficult to estimate their exact number. 

77 I thank Mr Murali Krishnan, one of the compilers of the new list, as well as the authorities of 
the Brahmaswam Madham, for granting me access to two versions of the list, as well as to other 
important documents related to this collection. 
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on the recto of fol. 166 with the final rubric concluding the commentary ( vivarana ) 
on the Samhitopanisad, followed by a brief homage to the gurus. 78 

The results of this preliminary survey are summarised in the following chart, 
which lists, for the various sources, adhyayas which are transmitted (yellow), in¬ 
completely transmitted (light grey) or not transmitted (dark grey); the thick line dif¬ 
ferentiates sources that were known to Keith and Belvalkar (upper half) from those 
that were discovered more recently (lower half): 
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In view of this, it is clear that Belvalkar’s statement that ‘a satisfactory edition of 
the work cannot be issued unless more manuscript material becomes available’ 
(1930, 246) does not really hold anymore. It is thus high time for researchers and 
scholars of Vedanta to make this valuable work accessible again to its readers in 
an edition worth the name, and to investigate what seems to have been an unex¬ 
pected turn of events in the history of the non-dualistic tradition of commentary 
on the Aitareyopanisad. 79 


78 See fol. 166r5-6: iti srigovindabhagavatpujyapadasisyasya paramahamsaparivrdjakdcarya- 
samkarabhagavatah krtau samhitopanisadvivaranam samaptam, harih, srigurubhyo namah. 

79 This article was already in proof stage when I came to know of one more edition of Sankara’s 
commentary on AiA 2.1-3, published in 2008 by the Adhyatma Prakasha Karyalaya in Holenara- 
sipur (ed. M.R. Kesavah Avadhani -1 thank S.L.P. Anjaneya Sarma and Pt. Mani Dravid for draw¬ 
ing my attention to that edition). The book is in two parts, the first one comprising the text of 
AiUBh-L up to 2.3, the second reproducing the text of AiUBh-S as it is found in the Anandasrama 
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4 Table of sigla 


4.1 Manuscripts of AiUBh-L 

B = Berlin, No. 90 in Weber’s Verzeichniss. 

C = Cambridge, UL No. Add. 2092. 

C M = Cambridge, UL No. Or. 2400. 

L = London, Whish Collection No. 164. 

M = Madras (Chennai), GOML No. D-331 /SD 183. 

0 = Oxford, Bodleian Library, Mill Collection No. 120. 

T = Trivandrum, ORIML No. 6312. 

V = Manuscript of AiUBh-L kept in the Vadakke Madham Brahmaswam, Thrissur. 


4.2 Other sigla 

AiA = Aitareyaranyaka 
AiU = Aitareyopanisad 
AiUBh = Aitareyopanisadbhasya (Sankara) 

AiUBh-L = ‘longer’ version of the Aitareyopanisadbhasya 
AiUBh-S = ‘shorter’ version of the Aitareyopanisadbhasya 
BAU = Brhadaranyokopanisad 
ChUBh = Chandogyopanisadbhasya (Sankara) 

ChU = Chandogyopanisad 

UL = Cambridge University Library 

GOML = Government Oriental Manuscripts Library (Chennai) 

TsaU = Tsavasyopanisad 
KeU = Kenopanisad 
KaU = Kathakopanisad 
MaU = Mandukyopanisad 
MuU = Mundakopanisad 

ORIML = Oriental Research Institute and Manuscripts Library (Trivandrum) 
PraU = Prasnopanisad 
TaiU = TaittirTyopanisad 


edition, with emendations and notes. The manuscript used as a basis for the first part is descri¬ 
bed in the English introduction in very generic terms as ‘a hand written manuscript titled “Sri 
Shankaracharya Krita Bhashyam,” comprising a Bhashya on all the six chapters’ (p. iii). More 
research will be needed to determine if this manuscript corresponds or not to any of those de¬ 
scribed in this section. In any case, the editor does not show any awareness of further manu¬ 
scripts or earlier editions of Sankara's commentary on AiA 2.1-3, nor does he seem to know the 
existence of his commentary on AiA 3. 
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Facheng (Chos grub) 247 
Fatian (Dharmadeva) 451 
Finot, Louis 27,136 n.8, 139-140 n.ll, 
149 n.25-26 

Gadadharasimha 600 
Gajendra 531-532, 531-532 n.41, 532 
n.42, 535-536, 577-578 
Ganesa 172,183-186, 246, 556, 559, 
567, 677, 746, 748 
Gaiigadhara 110 
Gaiigadhara SarasvatT 42 
Gardabhilla 59 

Garuda 462, 465, 475, 477-478, 477 
n.374, 482, 556, 577, 577 n.41, 647 
*Gayadhara 414,492 
Gayapati 103 

Genette, Gerard 163-164,189,199 n.14 
Ghatotkaca 560 n.17, 563 n.20, 564 
Gnas brtan zla ba 

(*Mahapanditasthaviracandra) 

665, 665 n.18, 673, 673 n.42 


Gnoli, Raniero 367-368 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 225-227 
Gonda, Jan 401 n.40 
Gopadatta, 85 

Gopal Iyer, T.V. 173 n.9, 177-178, 758 
Gopala IV 488 

Govinda 730 n.43-44, 742 n.52, 748, 
749 n.74, 750 n.68 
Govinda Pujyapada 740 n.43 
Grags mgon (dpon chen) 307, 309, 311 
Grags pa rgyal mtshan 118, 271 
Grags pa’i lha (*KTrtideva) 492 
Grenard, Francois 268, 268 n.70 
Grierson, G.A. 14n.l9 
Griffith, Ralph Thomas Hotchkin 6,16- 
17, 32 

Groslier, Bernard Philippe 138 
gTsang smyon Heruka 312-313,318 
Gu ge Pan chen Grags pa rgyal mtshan 
271 

*Gunabhadra see Yon tan bzaii po 
Gunakara 697 
Gunananda 5,8 
Gunapati 107 
Gunaprabha 277 n.97 
Gunaratnakara 492 
Gunavinayagani 41 
Gunawan, Aditia 156 
Gyi jo zla ba’i’od zer 409 

Hahahuhu 531-532n.41 
Hala 579 n.46 

Hanuman 107, 563 n.20-21, 569-573, 
570 n.34, 571-572 n.36, 617, 668 
Haribhadra 41, 57, 57 n.12 
Haribhadra (Bhiksu) 657, 681 
*Haribrahmadeva (’Phrog byed tshangs 
pa’i lha) 490 n.6 
Haricandra 534-535,537 
Harihara 616, 642-643, 645-646 
Harikaladeva 490 n.6 
Harisimha 119 
HarTsvara 111 
Harivarmadeva 490 n.6 
Harpocrates 254-256 
Harsa 356 
Harsa 68-69 
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Harsa (Newar Buddhist) 88 
Harsakulagani 60 
Harsasimgha 60 
Hemraj Pande 71 
Heraclides Ponticus 257 n.41 
Herakles-Vajrapani 261 
Hevvara 656 

Hidimba 560-562, 560-561 n. 17, 561 
n.18, 565-566 

Hidimba 560-562, 560-561 n.17 
Hiranyaruci 138-143 
Hiranyavarman 132 
Hodder, Francis 7 
Hodgson, Brian Houghton 11-13, 20, 
456, 676-677 

Honner, Augustus Cotgrave 7,10 
Horace (Horatius) 227 
Hultzsch, Eugen 19-23, 21 n.38, 23 
n.41-42 

Ida Dewa Gede Catra 346 
llampuranar 173 n.9 
Indra 150,382,424,454,466,479, 
562, 667 n.25 
Indradeva 84, 84 n.20 
Indradyumna 531-532 n.41 
Indraji, Bhagvanlal 356-357, 368 
Indrajit 570 n.34, 571 n.36, 573 
Indrananda 8 
IndranT 69 
Indumitra 656, 656 n.4 
Iramaliiika Atikal 343 
Isaacson, Harunaga X, X n.9, XIII, 409, 
411-412 n.10, 400 n.191, 487, 588- 
589 n.l, 659, 667 n.25, 692, 758 

Jacobi, Hermann 54 
Jagaditya 107-108 
Jagajjyotirmalla 678,683 
Jagatsimha 120 
Jambusvamin 61 
Janamejaya 560,579 
Jarasandha 561 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I 135 
Jatayu 568-569, 568 n.32 
Jayabhairavamalla 95-96,118 
Jayabrahma 101-102,118 


Jayadeva (Licchavi) 367 n. 15 

Jayadeva (Malla) 86 
Jayadharmamalla 101,102 n.145 
Jayadratha 563 n.20 
Jayajyotirmalla 87, 95-97, 96 n.109, 
101-102, 664-665 
Jayakarana 69-70 
JayakTrtimalla 101 
Jayamuni 27, 27 n.50 
Jayarajadeva 86 n.37,113 
Jayarjunadeva 113,113 n.191,120 
Jayasthitirajamalla (Jayarajasthitimalla, 
Jayasthitimalla) 100-101,100 
n.131,113,119, 120,123 
Jayavarman V 136,149-150 n.26 
Jayayaksamalla 102 n.145,103-104, 

103 n.153 

Jetakarna 118,118 n.213 
Jinabhadragani 57 
Jinamitra 450 

Jinavijayagani (also Vijayaraja, Vijaya- 
mana, Yasovijaya or Jasavijaya) 

66, 66 n.26-27 

Jinendrabuddhi 105,106 n.164,120,121 
n.218, 708, 713, 715 
Jitamitramalla 105 n.162 
Jitananda 109 n.174 
JTvaraksa 96 
JTvasarma(na) 101 
Jnanasagarasuri 56 
Johnston, Edward Hamilton 13 
Jolly, Julius 14 n.19,18-19,18 n.32-33, 
19 n.34 

Jonaraja 23,228 
Jones, William 11 
Joshi, Laxmanashastri 729, 729 n.7, 
730-731 n.9, 741, 745 n.60, 747, 747 
n.67 

Kaccayana 718-719, 721-722 
KaikeyT 559 n.15, 568 

Kaiyata 106, 709 n.23-24, 714 

Kalaka 59 
Kalhana 228 
Kaliya 578 n.44 
Kalyanamitra 278 
Kalyanavarman 411 
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Kamaianatha 501 n.68 

KamalasTla 265 

Karnsa 577-578, 578 n.43-44 

KanajT 69 

Kanha 67, 67 n.31 

Karma Tshe dbang kun khyab 666 

Karmavajra 451 

Kama 562, 563 n.20, 564, 566 n.26 
Kasirama 98, 683, 683 n.56, 678, 684 
Katyayana 236, 246 n.17, 347, 708 
Kaui, DTlarama 234, 236-237 
Kaul, Saccidananda 234 
Kaul, Sahib 233-234, 233 n.25, 237, 

757 

Kaul, Sudarsana 234 
Kaurava 563, 563 n.21, 565 
Kaviraja Svayambhudeva 427 
Keith, Arthur Berriedale 19, 715, 727, 
729, 730 n.8, 731, 731 n.12, 738 
n.34-36, 38, 743 n.56, 743-744 
n.56, 745, 745 n.62, 750 
Kevaldas, Bhagvandas 8, 23, 40, 47-52 
Khara 66 
KTcaka 563 

Kielhorn, F. 14 n.19, 48, 53 
KTkT 68-69 
Kirata 562, 563 n.20 
*KTrtideva see Grags pa’i lha 
Kirusna Ayyaiikar, S. 203 
Klong chen rab ’byams pa Dri med ’od zer 
312 

Ko brag pa bSod nams rgyal mtshan 
312 

Krpa 564-566 

Krsna 115, 560-561, 563 n.21, 564, 
577-578, 578 n.44, 582, 685, 
Krsnananda 111, 111 n.185 

Krtavarman 564-566 
Ksemaraja 229-232, 230 n.20, 237 
Ksemendra 16 n.23, 27, 667 
Ksemendra (vajracarya) 86, 86 n.37 
KsTrasvamin 133 n.4 
Kumaracandra 416 n.27 
Kumarajlva 273-274 
Kumarasvamin 132-133 n.2 

Kumbhakarna 571 n.36, 572 
KuvalayapTda 577-578, 577 n.42 


Lachmann, Karl Konrad 506-507,507 
n.7, 539 n.51, 540 

Laksmana 559 n.15, 568, 570-573, 571- 
572 n.36, 573 n.38, 617 
LaksmTkamadeva 92, 592-594, 593 n.7, 
599-601 

Las kyi rdo rje (*Karmavajra) 451 
Legs pa'i shes rab 314 
Leumann, Ernst 14 n.19, 51-52, 52 n.4, 
54, 56-57 

IHa btsun Rin chen rnam rgyai 294- 
295, 295 n.8, 312-315 
Liebich, Bruno 92, 657, 699 n.13 
LTlavatT 579 n.46 
Liiigayasurin 208 
Lokaksema 273 
Lu Fayan 267 
Lunet de Lajonquiere, E. 143 

Macdonnell, Arthur Anthony 20 
Madhava 92 
Madhavan, Chitra 135 
Madhusudana Suri 41 
Madhva 730, 730 n.8, 731 n.10, 743- 
744 n.56, 747 
Magas (Maga) 262 
Magha 23 n.40 
Mahadeva 147 n.21, 642 
Mahadeva (upadhyaya 111 
Mahakala 511 n.ll, 512, 555, 566, 621 
Mahakassapa 697 
MahavTra 58-59, 73 
Mahesvara (grammarian) 114 
Mahesvara (Jain author) 52 
Mahesvarananda 342 n.25 
Mahipala (Jain layman) 68-69 
Maitreyaraksita 656, 671, 675 
Malavai Makaliiikaiyar 340 
Malayagiri 55 
Mallinatha Suri 208, 212 
Mamuka 458 
Manaharsavarman 84 
Manika 18,18 n.32,118 n.212, 552 n.4 
Manika (SrTmanika) 118 
Manikaraja 87, 97, 97 n.U3, 664, 664 
n.13 

Manju(srl)klrti 100 n.134, 669 n.26 
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Mafijughosakirti 669 n.26 
Maiikha 227-228 

Manohara 554, 567, 567 n.28-29, 582- 
583, 585 
Mara 499 
Markandeya 556 
Mathuranatha 41 
Matrceta 275 
Maya 578 n.44 
mChog [dan mgon po 313 
Meghu 66, 66 n.28 
Mehaia (Mahila) see Miles, William 
Mi la ras pa 313 
Miles, William 47, 51, 71-75 
Moggallana 695, 697-698, 700, 704- 
705, 707-708, 715, 718-719, 721- 
724 

MohinT 558 

Monier-Williams, Monier 20,154 
Muka 562 

Muller, Friedrich Max 16 n.25, 20-23, 
22 n.39, 381 n.15, 384 n.18, 386 
n.22, 400, 400 n.39, 401 n.40, 728, 
730, 730 n.8, 731 n.U 
Municandra 52 
MunisrTbhadra 411 
Murukan 319, 321-322, 330, 334-335 

Naccinarkkiniyar 173 n. 9,174,175 n. 

11,176-180,188 
Nagarjuna 258, 575 n. 40 
Nagesa 106,112 
NakkTran 173 n. 10 
Nam mkha' dkon mchog (gsol dpon) 

301, 306 

Nam mkha 1 dpal ’byor 308 
Nam mkha 1 rdo rje 293, 304, 308 
Narahari 108 

Narayana 577 n. 41, 645, 687 
National Archives of Kathmandu 
(NAK) 82 n. 8, 303, 444 
Nayak 176,182,186 
NayakadevT 120 
Nayapala 488 
Neil, R. A. 14,26 
Nemi 58 

Nesfield, ).C. 6,16 n.26,17 n.27-28 


Ni-ma-rgyal-mtshan 118 
Nicholson, E. W. B. 19-22 
Nirmalamani 347 
Norman Brown, W. 53,59 
Norman, K.R. 279 n. 102 

Odi-raja (dynasty) 249 
Oldenberg, H. 14 n. 19 
Olson, Charles 276 
Omi, Jisho 412 

Pa ndi ta chen po gnas brtan zla ba 
665, 673 

Pa tshab Lo tsa ba Tshui khrims rgyal 
mtshan 655 

Paccaiyappa Perumal Nayakar 328-329 
Padma (dpon btsun) 297-300, 308, 311 
Pal, Pratapaditya 551 
Pam VTravijayagani 71 
Panamparanar 173 n. 9 
Pandava 142, 559 n. 16, 561-563, 565- 
567 

Pandit Abhayaraj see Abhayaraja 

Pandu 562 n. 18,628 

Panini 116, 121-123,127, 208, 246 n. 

17, 254, 381 n. 13, 656, 671, 695, 697, 
703, 708-709, 713, 718, 720-721 
Pantiya 176,189 
Parakkamabahu I 697 
Parbata 67 
Pariksit 579 
Parimelalakar 176 
Parsva 58,65 

Patanjali 137, 246 n. 17, 709-711, 714, 
717-719, 723 

Peraciriyar 173 n. 9,177-178 
Percival, Reverend P. 338 n. 23 
Petech, Luciano 80 n. 2,101 n. 142 
phrog byed tshangs pa’i lha 490 
Pindar 264 n. 61 
PiyadassT 698 
Plato 257, 263, 264 n. 57 
Pound, Ezra 276 
Prabhudasa 111 

Ptolemy II Philadeiphus 254, 256, 262 
Purnacandra 83, 89, 92, 94,124, 656, 
671, 696, 699 
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Purusottama 110, 217, 656 
Purusottamadeva 110,116, 656, 671, 
674-675, 705 n. 18 
Putana 578 n. 44 

Rab 'byams pa Byams pa phun tshogs 
305 

Radhakrsna (Pandit) 4 n. 1 
Raghavan, Venkataraman 3, 9, 26, 28- 
29, 33 

Raghusarman 108-109 
Raja Sivaprasad 52 
RajalladevT 101,120 
Rajasekhara 572 n. 37 
Rajendravarman 154,156 
Rama 231 
Ramacandra 109 
Raman, Bhavani 196 
Ramananda 108 
Ramanatha 108 
Ramanuja 171,203 
Ramanujacaryyar 211 n. 35 
Ramapala 411 
Ranbir Singh 232 
Raiigaramanuja 731 n. 10 
Ratnadatta 89, 91,124, 696, 697 n. 8 
Ratnakarasanti 411, 417, 436 n. 150 
RatnakTrti 341,346 
Ratnamati (RatnasrTjnana) 83, 89-91, 
108,117,124, 656, 663, 671, 695- 
699, 704-705, 711, 713-715, 717- 
718,721-722 
Ratnasekharasuri 60 
Ratnasimha 600 
RatnasrTjnana (Ratnamati) 89n.63 
Ravana 568, 570-574, 593, 617 
RavisrTjiTana 489-492 
rDo rje mgon po 304, 309, 311 
rDo rje rgyal mtshan (bcu dpon) 296- 
303, 305, 308, 311 
rDor mgon (mkhas pa) 304 
rDzong dkar chos sde (monastery) 303 
Regmi, D. R. 80 n. 2, 93 n.90 
rGod tshang ras chen 314 
Rhodes Bailly, Constantina 229 
Rhys Davids, T.W. 9-10,11 n.12,14 n. 
19, 31 


Ridding, Caroline Mary XI n. 11, 24, 26, 
32-33 

Roer, Edward 728 
Rost, Reinhold 20-22, 51 
Rsabha 58 

Rudra 509-510, 512, 510-520, 523, 530 

Rudradasa 675 

Rudradeva 593, 600 n. 26, 601 

Rupavijayagani 71 

Ruyyaka 228 

Sadhuratna 57 
Sakalya 378 -394 
Sakatayana 718 

Sakya’i bio gros 672 672 n. 38 
Sakyamuni 259 659-667 
Sakyaraksita 491 
Sambhu 636 n. 92 
Sanderson Alexis, 230 n.23, 237, 513, 
588, 757 

Saiigharakkhita 698, 705 -723 
Sankara 42,109,727-754, 
Saiikaranarayana 646 
Saiikrtyayana, Rahula (Sankrityayana, 
Saiikrtyayana) 84 n. 20, 89 n. 62, 
90 n. 66, 409, 410, 411 n. 9, 663, 
Santinatha 61 
Sarama 570 n. 34, 572 
SarasvatT 96,108,112,115,142, 143 n. 

15, 677, 687 
Sariputra 89, 91, 697 
Sarvavarman 121, 656, 675 
Sasideva 121 n. 221 
SastrT, Haraprasada 90, 679, 
Sasvatavajra 491, 499 n. 51 
Satrughna 617 
SatyavatT 115,116 
Sayana 17, 703 n. 9, 737-740, 748 
Scharfe, Hartmut 199, 200, 400 n. 39, 
401 

Schlegel, A.W. 223 

Senart, Emile 14 n. 19, 244 n. 10, 268 

Senavarma 251 

Seng ge (gnas brtan dge slong) 306 
Sengyou 272-273 
sGam po pa 312 
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Shakya btsun pa Kun dga' chos 
bzang 314 
Shakya ye shes 492 
Shastri, Hara Prasad 677 
Si tu pan chen 123 n. 224, 657, 661, 
665-666, 673 
Sikharasvamin 133 n. 2, 

STlanka 55 
Singh, Pratap 747 
Sisupala 561 

Sita 568, 570 n. 34, 571, 572, 617 
Siva 95, 133 n. 5, 137,138,178,183,184, 
187, 198, 204, 228, 321, 424, 505, 
512, 513 n. 14, 519, 520, 523, 528, 

537, 554 n. 8, 555, 559, 562, 566, 

567, 587, 609, 616, 620-624, 629, 
634, 642, 643, 646-649, 677 
Sivaharideva 103 
Sivaraja 68,116, 

Sivavindu 148 
Skanda 321,556, 

Skilling, Peter 449, 450, 480 n. 387 
sKyab pa (mkhas pa) 301-304, 308 
Slusser, Mary Shepherd 84 n. 25, 86 n. 
38,119 

sMan bla don grub (sman thang pa) 300 

sMon lam (mkhas pa) 301, 302 

Somadeva 537 

Somaprabha 57 

Somasarman 132 n. 2,133 n. 5, 

Somatilakasuri 57 

Somasundara 42 

Somendra 229 

Speyer, J. S. 26 

Sri Rahula 697 n. 10, 698, 718 

SrTbala 459 

SrTbhanu 409-444 

Srldhara 459 n. 51 

SrTjnana 660 

SrTmanika 118 

Srinivacayyaiikar 203 

Srona Kotikarna (Kutikanna) 277 

Srong btsan sgam po 312 

Srutapala 716 

Sthulabhadra 59 

Stolper, Robert E. 8,26 

Subhadra 148,149 n. 26 


Subharaja 104 

Subhuticandra 89, 97,116, 655-692 
Sudhakara Dube 8 
Sudhana 551,554,567,582,583 
Sudharmasvamin 61 
SugrTva 569, 617 
Sumati 83, 94, 696 
Sumatinatha 69 
Suresvara 733 n. 18, 

Surya 575 
Suryarama 105 
SuryasrT 229 
Suryavarman I 148 
Susenasarman 720 n. 38 
Svamivarta 646 

Taksaka 579 
Tamotaram Pillai 180 
Tarantino, Quentin 223 
Tathagatavajra 491, 492 
Tejarama Kramacarya 96 
Thakkura Prajnapati 99 
Tilakacarya 56 
Tilopa 313 
Tilottama 616 
Tirutakkatevar 177 
Tod, James 48 n. 1, 72 
Trijata 570 n. 34 

Trilocanadasa 99,103,104, 720 n. 38 

Udayasramana 104 
Uddaka 457 
Ugrabhuti 716 

lima 422,528,531,556,587,602,620, 
622, 624, 634, 643, 649 
Umapati 347 n. 31 
Upanisadbrahmayogin 731 n. 9 
Upatissa 89n.63 
Utpaladeva 229-232, 237 
UtsavakTrti 100,113 

Vagbhata 442 n. 225 
VagTsvara 659,688 
Vaidyanatha Yajvan 204, 205, 214 
Vaiyapurip Pillai 172 n. 8 
Vajracarya, Dhanavajra 357, 367 n. 14 
Vali 617 
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Vallabhadeva 199 n. 15 
Vamana (mythological character) 578 n. 
44, 614 

Vamana (author) 137 
Vaiigasena 19 
Varanu 68 

Vararuci 106, 110 n. 182,114, 656 
Vardhamana 107 
Vasantaraja 114-116,656 
Vasistha 132 n. 2, 571, 739 
Vasudeva 107 
Vasuki 479 
Velaraja 65 
Veiikatesvara 204,205 
Verhagen, Pieter C. 81 n. 4, 93,118,123, 
657, 661, 666, 673 
Vetakiri Mutaliyar 329 
VibhTsana 570 n. 34, 571, 572 
Vibhuticandra 490 
Vickery, Michael 132 n. 2 
Vidyujjihva 572 
Vigrahapala 42,488 
Vigrahapala III 488 
Vijayadeva 369 
Vijayaraja 116 
Vikramaditya 567n. 28 
Villiputturalvar 185 
Vimalabhadra (Dri med bzaii po) 411, 

411 n.10 

Vimalamati 656 
Virata 563 
VTravarman 132 

Visnu 133 n. 3,198, 203, 423, 424, 531 
n. 41, 533-535, 554 n. 8, 556-559, 
567, 577-578, 582, 609, 611, 614, 
617, 620, 621, 628, 629, 635, 636, 
637, 643, 644, 646, 647, 648 
Visnukumara 136,137 
Visuddhamuni 519 


Visvarupa 110 n. 180 
Visvavartta 231 

VisvesvaratTrtha 730 n. 8, 744 n. 56 
Vivekaratnasuri 67 
Vyasa 185, 614, 739 

Weber, Albrecht 4,29,54,745 
Wenzel, H. 13 

Whitney, William Dwight 401 n. 40 
Wilkins, Charles 11 
Winternitz, Moriz 19, 390 n. 30, 401 n. 
40, 745 

Wogihara, Unrai 356 

Wright, Daniel 5,12,13,32,51,552 
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Yajnava raha 136-137,142,147 
Yaksha Malla 677 
Yama 454, 479, 582, 612 
Yang dgon pa rGyal mtshan dpal 313, 
314, 315 

Yasobhadra 490, 500 n. 59, 503 
Yasoda 578 n. 44, 

Yasomitra 27 
Yasovarman 145-146,153 
Ye ses ’od (IHa bla ma) 271 
Ye shes sde 450 
YogTndu 65 

Yon tan bzaii po (*Gunabhadra) 411- 
412, 411 n.8, 428 n.33, 438 n.66 
Yon tan rgya mtsho 666 
Yudhisthira 564 n. 23, 566, 567 n. 27, 
615, 628, 629 

Zhi Qian 272-273 
Zhwa lu lo tsa ba Chos skyong bzang 
po 666 

Zla ba rgyal mtshan 313 
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Chidambaram (Cidambaram) 135, 327 
China 242, 249 n. 24, 267, 272, 273, 
412, 451, 

Chitradurga District 252 
Chos sdings 308 
Christ’s College (Cambridge) 9 
Cochin 5 

Corpus Christi College (Cambridge) 7, 
10, 32, 33, 186 

DalakaulT 107 

Dhauli (Puri district, Orissa) 241 
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Dindimundi 512, 513 n. 14 
dPal khud mtsho 308 
Dpal spungs thub bstan chos ’khor gling 
666 

Dunhuang 242, 247, 248, 250, 267, 271, 
272, 451 n. 11 
Duranda 512 

Durbar Library, Nepal 15,109 n. 172, 
677, 678, 688, 691 

East India College (Hertford, UK) 194 
Eastern India 91,106,108,109, 111, 117, 
118,121, 450 
Egypt 254,255 
Ennayiram 135 
Erakam 334,335 
Erragudi (Asokan rock edict) 240 

Fitzwilliam Museum XIV 
Fort of St. George (Madras) 194 
Fort William 11 

Gandhamadana 572 n. 36 
Gandhara 224, 241, 248 n. 20, 250, 251, 
254, 261, 267 

Gandhara (city in Gujarat) 67 
Gaiigula-.patana 97 
Gansu 242 
Gaya 512 

Glang phug (La ’de/’debs Valley) 293, 

294, 307, 308, 309 
gNas 294,305 
Gokarna 512 
Grdhrakuta 477 n. 371 
gTsang (village) 300 
Gujarat 67, 69, 71, 73, 513 n. 14 
Gulbarga 135 

Gung thang 295, 296, 300, 303, 305, 
308 

Hadda 249, 261 
Hariscandra 512 
Himachal Pradesh 259 

India Office 12 
liighikayatana 477,478 
Tsanapura 138 


IslAO Library 296, 297 

Jalalabad Plain 249 
Jaipa 512 
JambudvTpa 60 
Jammu 232 

Jamugama-Brahmapura 107 
Jatiiiga Ramesvara 252 
Jnanesvara (Gyaneshwar) (area of Kath¬ 
mandu) 369 

Kailasa 616 
Kalanjara 512 
Kanakhala 512,609 
Kanchipuram 346,347 
Karnataka 197 n. 10,198, 252, 253 
Karohana 513,519 
Karvan 513 

Kashmir (KasmTr) XVI, 9,19,137, 229, 
232, 237, 348, 490 n. 6, 506 
Kasthamandapanagara 110 
Kathmandu 5,11,12, 90, 91, 93, 97 n. 
114, 100 n. 133,101 n. 142,110,118, 
303, 347, 357, 367, 369, 457, 458, 
459, 541, 580, 590, 593, 650 
Kathmandu Valley 81, 84 n. 25, 94 n. 
93, 99, 117-123, 357, 507, 587, 609, 
643, 644-645, 649, 696 n. 5 
Kedara 512 

Kerala XIII, 5, 344, 346, 347, 732, 747, 
749 

Khotan 247, 259, 267, 268, 274 
Khyber Pass 249 
Kilvelur 517 
Kiskindha 570 
Kuca 274 

Kun gsal sgang po che 294,300,307 
Kuruksetra 454, 512, 563, 613 

Lahore 259 
LakulTsvara 513 n. 14 
Lalitapura 109 

Lanka 570, 571, 572 n. 36, 668, 698 
Leiden University Library 517 
IHa mdun 306 

Library of Sri Nataraja Gurukkal 517 
London 19, 48, 51, 728 n. 6, 745 
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ITas dga'(rTa sga) (monastery) 306 
Lucknow 7 

Madhyama 512 
Madras 194,731 

Madras Presidency 20,194,196,197 n. 
10 

Magadha 461 n. 12, 657 
Mahakala 512 
Mahalaya 512 
Mahendra 512 
Mainaka 667, 668 
Makota 512 
Malaysia 338 
Mandalesvara 512 
Mangyul 295,305 
Mangyul Gungthang 267-311 
Mathura 251,252,278 
Maturai 176,178, 179, 335 
mDzolhas 294, 307, 308, 309 
Mithila (Mithila) 81, 111, 112 n. 187, 116, 
119,120,122, 237 

Mumbai (Bombay) 20, 40, 48, 49, 50, 

51, 72, 348 

Museum (MouseTon) 254 
Museum for Archaeology and Anthropo¬ 
logy (Cambridge) 9 

Naimisa 512 
Nairanjana 600 
Nakhala 512 
NakulTsvara 512, 513 n. 14 
Nalanda 121 n. 218, 451 n. 12 
Nepal XII, XVI, 8, 12,13, 14,15,18 n. 32, 
22, 23, 27 n. 50, 31, 40, 41, 49, 77- 
128, 151, 355, 357, 361, 367, 415, 450, 
506-508, 528, 529, 537, 551-584, 
587-650, 655, 657, 665, 677, 679 
Nor bu gliii kha 412 
Nub ris 306 n. 75 n. 76 

Ostia 259,260 

Oxford XII, 4, 19, 20, 21, 22, 456, 541, 
553 n. 6, 590 n. 3, 745 
Oxus 255 

Paharpur 92 


Pakistan 242, 248, 249, 254, 

Palanpur (Palhanpoor) 71-75 
Pandavagrama 107 
Paracur 203 

Pasupatinatha (Pasupati temple) 356, 
367-370, 645, 646, 650 
Patan 53, 86, 109 n. 174,118, 369, 593 
Pattikera 490 n. 6 
Pattikeraka 490 n. 6 
Phnom Khna 139,140,141,143 
Phnom Penh 138 
Pinakipada 138 

Pondichery (Pondicherry) 144,145,187, 
201 n. 21, 323, 324, 329, 346, 517 n. 
25, 732 

Prabhasa 512, 513 n. 14 
PrasatKokCak 138 
Prayaga 609,613 
PreRup 154 
Puskara 512 
Rajag.rha 453, 477, 478 
Rajasthan (Mewar) 65, 73 
Rajputana 7, 40, 41, 48, 50 
Rajshahi 200 n. 16 
rDzong dkar (Khyung rdzong dkar 
po) 294, 295, 300, 303, 307 
Royal Asiatic Society 11, 48 n. 1, 52, 73 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 11 
Rud (village) 307 
Rudrakoti 512 
Rudramahalaya 138 
Rudrasrama 138 

Saiikukarna 512 
Sarnath 243 

Shahbazgarhi (Asokan rock edict) 240 
n. 3 

Siddhapura 252 

Siem Reap 138,139,140 

Sindhu 563 

Sirkap 254 

sKyidgrong 305 

Societe asiatique 12, 268 n. 70 

Somapura 92 

Sresthapura 138 

Sri Lanka (Sri Lanka) 80 n. 4, 90,117, 
119 n. 216, 248, 276, 695, 697 
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SrTcaranadhara 108 
SrTdharmadhatu Mahavihara 660 
Srinagar 232,348 
SrTparvata 512 

SrTsadaksarTmahavihara 97,664 
Sthalesvara 512 
SthanvTsvara 512 
Sthulesvara 512 
Suvarnaksa 512 
Swat 254 

Tabo 271 

Tamil Nadu XVI, 9,193-214, 319, 321- 
327, 338, 342, 506, 517 
Tapa Shutur 261 
Tarai 117 
TaraunT 112 
Taxila 251, 253, 257 
Tebtynis 263 n. 52 
Thrissur 727, 732, 746, 749 
Tibet XVI, 12, 81 n. 4, 90 n. 66,117,119 
n. 214,123, 268, 287, 409, 458, 553, 
574, 697 

Tilliatepe 245 n. 14 
Tirhut 81,119,120 
Tirumukkudal 135 


Tirupuvanai 135 
Tiruvannamalai 203 
Tiruvavatuturai 176 
Tiruvitamkur 194 
Travancore 194 
Tribhuvanai 135 
Tribhuvanasthana 138 
Trinity College (Cambridge) 9 
Trivandrum 323, 346, 347, 727, 732, 
746, 749 n. 75 

’Tsho rkyen 294, 305, 309-310 
Turkestan 248 

Udyana 108 
Uzbekistan 242 

VagmatT 609 
Vijayanagara 176 
VikramasTla 655 
Vimalesvara 512 

Xinjiang 242,248 

Yamuna 578 n. 44 

Zwa-lu monastery (Central Tibet) 409, 
411 
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Abhidhanacintamani 54 n.5 
Adbhutasagara 116 
Adhikarasamgraha 118 
Advaitasiddhi 41 
Aintinai Elupatu 346 
Aitareya Upanisad XVII, 728-751 
Aitareyaranyaka 728 
Aitareyopanisad XVII, 728-751 
Aitareyopanisadbhasya 728-751 
Aitareyopanisadvivarana 742 n.52 
Akhyataratnakosa 89, 94, 95,118 
Akhyatavicara 97 

Amarakosa (see Namaliiiganusasana) 
Amarapadakalpataru 211 n.35 
Amarapadaparijata 208, 212 
Amarapadavivrti 208 
Amarapaficika 205 
Amarapaficikai 206 
Amrtadhara 411, 412 
Amrtakanika 490, 500 n.59 n.61 
Amrtakanikoddyota 490 
AnandasundarT 147 n.21 
Antagadadasao 55 n.8 
Antakrddasa 70 
Anunyasa 656 

Anusasanaparvan 530, 531, 606, 617, 
624, 625, 627, 633-635, 638, 642, 
645 

Apabhramsanusasana 116 
Aparoksanubhuti 41, 42 
Apohasiddhi 341, 346 
Aranyakaparvan 454 
Ars Poetica 227 
Arthasastra 240 

Aryadasabhumisutranidanabhasya 672 
n.38 

AryagayasTrsasutramisrakavyakhya 672 
n.38 

AryamahasTtavanadandadharanTsutra 

451 

Aryasaddharmasmrtyupasthanasutra 

655 

Astadasavidhana 594 


AstadhyayT 82, 105,106,107, 111, 112, 
121 n.220, 208, 246 n.17, 656, 695 
Astaiigasaiigraha 442 
Astasahasrika Prajfiaparamita 342 n.25, 
458 n.47, 488, 593 
Asvamedhikaparvan 531,628 
Asvasastra 576, 580 
Atanatika-sutra 451 n.ll 
Atanatiya-sutta 451 n.ll 
Atharvaveda 455 n.38, 477 n.374 
Atharvavedaparisista 507 n.3 
Aticcuti 196 n.8 
Atmasamarpana 519 
Atmasatka 728, 744 n.59 
Aupapatikasutra 55 
Avadanasarasamuccaya 27, 52 n.4 
Avadanasataka 27, 477 n.371 
Avasyaka-laghuvrtti 56 
Avasyaka-niryukti 56 
Avasyaka-saptatika 52 
Avasyaka-vrtti 52 

Bahvrcabrahmanopanisadbhasya 740, 
741, 742 n.52 

BahvrcabrahmanopanisattTka 742 
Bahvrcopanisad 730 n.8, 741 
Balaramayana 572 n.37 
Balavabodha 55 
Balavabodhana 697 
Balavallabhaprakriya, 97 
bDe gshegs phag mo gru pa’i rnam 
thar 312 

be con chen po zhes bya ba’i gzungs, 450 
Bhagavadglta, 551 n.21, 563-564, 645 
Bhagavatapurana, 532-533, 536-585, 
BhagavatTsutra 68 
Bhagavatyasvedayayathalabdhatantra- 
raja 593 
Bhagavrtti 656 
Bhasav.rtti 110, 656, 671 
Bhasavrttipanjika 110 n.180 
BhasyapradTpa 709 n.23, n.24 
Bhattikavya 671, 675, 716 
BhTmavinoda 41 
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(Bhu-)Padagahana 113 
bl<a' rgya / khu chos gnyis / lung bstan / 
rdor glu / kha skong rnams, 314 
bITa ba'i skabs rnam par bzhag pa 312 
Bod kyi shing spar lag rtsal gyi byung rim 
mdor bsdus 312 
Bodhisattvabhumi 355-376 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata (Avadanakal- 
palata) 16 n.23, 27, 229 
Book of Zambasta 274-275 
’Bras bu'i skabs rnam par bzhag pa 412 
Brahmasutrabhasya 728-753 
Brahmayamala 416 n.28, 417 n.30, 440 
n.199 

Brhadaranyakopanisad 734-752 
Brhadaranyakopanisad bhasya 734-752 
’Brom ston pa rgyal ba’i ’byung gnas kyi 
skyes rabs bka’ gdams bu chos le’u 
nyi shu pa 314 

bsil ba’i tshal chen mo 451 
Buddhacarita 5,13,16 n.23, 667 n.25 
Buddhakapala 413-415,487-489 
BuddhippasadinTtTka 698 

Candralamkara XII n.15, 41, 89, 91,124, 
696-706 

Candraprajnapti 67 

Candrasutra 88, 696, 697, 700, 713, 

717, 719 

Candravrtti 656, 662, 696-723 
Candravyakarana XVII, 82-124, 656- 
671, 695-715 

Candravyakaranapanjika 83,89-90, 

117, 656, 663, 695-724 
Candravyaka ranasambandhisab- 
darupavall 661 

Candravyakaranavrtti 84, 87, 88, 695- 
724 

Caiikam 168-175,319-322 
Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit Manu¬ 
scripts in the University Library, 
Cambridge IX n.5,10, 355 
CatuhsaranaprakTrnaka 53 
Caturakarati 338 n.23 
Catusplthapafijika 411 
Catusplthatantra 417 n.30, 495 
CauvTsadanda 71 


Ceyyuliyal 177 
Chandogyopanisad 729 
Chandonusasana 42 
Chos rje dags po lha rje’i gsung / bstan 
chos lung gi nyid’od 312,315 
Chos skyong ba'i rgyal bsrong btsan rgan 
po’i bka’ ‘bum las smad kyi cha zhal 
gdams kyi bskor ba 312 
Chos skyong ba'i rgyal po bsrong btsan 
rgam po'i bka' 'bum las smad kyi cha 
zhal gdams kyi bskor 312 
Cikitsasarasaiigraha 19 
Cilappatikaram 173 
CTvakacintamani 175,197 n.9 

Dahan lin sheng nanna tuoluoni jing 451 
DamayantTkathavrtti 41 
Danadharma 530-535,628 
Dandadhara 451,453 
Dasasrutaskandha 55 n.8 
Dasavaikalika 42 
Dasavataracarita 667 
DevTkavaca 23n.40 
DevTmahatmya 580,583 
DevTpurana 507 n.3 
Devyamata 140 n.ll 
dGe bshes ston pas mdzad pa'i glegs bam 
gyi bka' rgya 314 
Dharma Patanjala 346 
Dharmakosa 729-747 
Dharmapada (Chinese) 266 n.64 
Dharmapada (Khotanese) 244 
Dharmaputrika 587-592 
Dhatuparayana 89-124, 696 n.4 
Dhatupatha 92-126, 656, 716, 735 n.27, 
737 n.33 

Dhatusamgraha 104 
Dhatuvrttimanorama 105 
Divyavadana 14, 26, 277, 477 n.371 
dPal Idan bla ma dam pa chos legs mts- 
han can gyi rnam thar yon tan 'brug 
sgra 313 

dPal Idan bla ma dam pa mkhas grub lha 
btsun chos kyi rgyal po'i rnam mgur 
bio 'das chos sku'i rang gdangs 
314 
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dPe chos rin po che spungs pa'i 'bum 'grel 
312 

Durgasimhavrtti 105 
DurgatTka 656, 708-723 
Durgavrtti 708-721 

Eluttatikaram 173 n.9 
Ettuttokai 176,321 

Fajujing 272-273 
Faust 225-226 

GaurTkantT 41 

Grub thob gling ras kyi rnam mgur mthong 
ba don Idan 312 

Grub thob gtsang pa smyon pa'i rnam thar 
dad pa'i spu long g.yo ba 315 
Guhyasamajatantra 410, 412, 418 
Guhyasamajavyakhyatantra 416 n.27 
GunabharanT 492 
GunavatT 411, 436 n.150 
gzungs chen po Inga la 450 

Haracaritacintamani 507 n.3 
Harivamsapurana 42 
Harsacarita 148 n.22 
Herukabhidhana 491 
Hevajratantra 410, 418, 439 n.181, 481 
n.397, 490 

Hitopadesa 13 n.14, 576-583 
Homavidhinirdesa 410,421,430 

Indranandi-samhita 58 
Iraiyanar Akapporul 173 n.10 
Tsavasyopanisad 723 n.20, 735 n.24, 

744 n.57 

’Jam dbyangs zhal gyi pad dkar ’dzurn 
phye nas / lung rigs gter mdzod ze 
’bru bzheng la / bio gsal rkang drug 
Idan rnam 

JambudvTpa no vicara 71 
Jatakamala 16 n.23, 85 
Jatakamala (Aryasura) 290 
JatapataladTpika 17 
Jingang bore boluomi jing 263-264 
JTtakalpa 57 


JTvajTvabhigama 63 n.21 
Jnapakasamuccaya 656 
Jnatadharmakatha 62,69-70 
Jo bo rin po che rje dpal Idan a ti sha rnam 
thar rgyas pa yongs grags 314 
Jo bo rje'i bstod pa 'brom ston rgyal ba'i 
'byung gnas kyis mdzad pa'i phun 
tshog bham ga ma 313 
Jo bo yab sras kyi gsung bgros pha chos 
rin po che'i gter mdzod / byang chub 
sems dpa'i nor bu'i phreng ba rtsa 
'grelsogs 314 

Kaccayanavyakarana 719 
Kaivalliya NavanTtam 346 
Kaivalyakalpadruma 42 
Kalakacaryakatha 59 
Kalapacandra 720 n.38 
Kalapavyakarana 86 n.39,102 n.150 
Kalavaji Narpatu 346 
Kalikakulapancasatika 437 n.151 
Kalittokai 170-181 
KalpantarvacyanT 42 
Kalpasutra 58-70 
Kampa Iramayanam 196 n.8 
Kanakkatikaram 346 
KaiikhavitaranT 697 n.10 
Kantapuranam 186 
Karakacakra 106,110 
KarakakaumudT 41 
Kasikavrtti 105,107,108,110,120,127, 
137, 656, 708, 712, 720 
Katantra 77-126, 656, 663, 688, 708- 
721 

Katantrasutra 715,717 
Katantravisesakhyana 656 
Katantravrttipanjika 104, 720 n.38 
Katantravrttivivaranapanjika 99,104 
Katantravyakarana 104,118,121 n.220, 
656, 663, 688, 708 
Kathakopanisad 734-751 
Kathakopanisadbhasya 736 n.30 
Kathakosa 52 
Katyayanasrautasutra 347 
Kavikamadhenu XVII, 89 n.65,116, 655- 
692, 696 n.4 
Kenopanisad 733-750 
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Kenopanisadbhasya 733 n.18 
KesavTsiksa 17 
Khadgavisanasutra 267 
Khams gsum 'dran bral grub thob ko rag 
pa'i mgur 'burn bzhugs / badzra dho 
dza 312 

Khargavisanasutra (GandharT version of 
the Khadgavisanasutra) 244, 249, 
267 

Khasamatantra 417 
KTlkkanakku 170-176 
KiratarjunTya 23n.40 
KiratarjunTyatTka (byjonaraja) 23 
Krdbhasya 97 

Kriyakalagunottara 456 n.38, 477 n.374 
Kriyakramadyotika 347 
Krsnayamaritantrapanjika 416 n.27, 418 
Krung bod dkar chag 491 
Ksanabhaiigasiddhi 341,346 
Ksetrasamasa 57 n.12 
Kulalikamnaya 593 
Kumarasambhava 54 n.6 
Kurmapurana 519 n.27 
Kuruntokai 177-189 

Laghuksetrasamasa 60 
LaghunisTthasastra 55 n.8 
LaghvamoghanandinTsiksa 17 
Laksyalaksanadurghata 656 
Lalitavistara (Saiva text) 507, 509 n.8 , 
531-536, 587-650 
Laiikavatara 13 
IHan dkar ma (catalogue) 271 
Lhan karma 450-451 
LTlatilakam 198 n.13 
LTnarthadTpa 697 
Liiiganusasana 716 
Liiigapurana 519 n.27 
Liiigatrayadisamgrahah Sabdaslokah 
691 

LomasTsiksa 17 
Lumpakamatakuttana 57 
Lung du ston pa su ba nta zhes bya ba 
691 

Luyipadabhisamayavrtti 491 


Madhavanalopakhyana 41 
Maha-Dandadharanl-STtavatT 449-482 
Mahabharata 134-135,184-186,452 
n.21, 454, 477 n.374, 507-537, 544- 
547, 551-585, 587-650 
Mahabhasya 105-106,128,149 n.24, 
246 n.17, 656, 706-723 
Mahadandadhara 451,455 
MahadandadharanT see 

MahasTtavatlsadhananamadharanT 
Mahaitareyopanisadbhasya 744 n.56 
MahamantranusarinT 458 n.44 
Mahamayatantra 412, 436 n.150 
MahamayurTvidyarajfiT 451-455 
A/lahaparinirvanasutra 277 
Mahapratisara 455 n.35, 459-460, 481 
n.398 

MaharthamafijarT 342 n.25 
MahasTtavana 449-453 
MahasTtavatT 449-482 
MahasTtavatlsadhananamadharanT 
449-482 

Mahavyutpatti 244 n.10 
Mahotsavavidhi 347 n.31 
Maitrakanyakavadana 13 
Makavakkiyam 332 
Malaipatukatam 175 
Malatimadhava 23n.40 
Malavikagnimitra 155 n.30 
Mandukyopanisad 732-750 
Manicudavadana 27 
ManjusrTnamasamgTti 490, 553 n.6 
Mafijusriyamulakalpa 451-454 
Mataiigaparamesvaratantra 137 
MathurT 41 
Meghaduta 41 
Meghasutra 14 
Mekhala-dharanT 477 n.373 
MiratiAhmadT 73 
mKhas grub kun gyi gtsug rgyan / pan 
chen na ro pa’i rnam thar / ngo mts- 
har rmad'byung 313 
mKhas grub sha ra rab 'jam pa sangs 

rgyas seng ge'i rnam thar mthong ba 
don Idan ngo mtshar nor bu'i phreng 
ba shar 'dod yid 'phrog bio gsal mgul 
brgyan 313 
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Moggallanapaficika 695-724 
MoggallanapaficikapradTpaya 698 
MoggallanapaficikatTka 698,706-707 
Moggallanasutta 695-724 
Moggallanavutti 695-724 
Moggallanavuttivivaranapaficika 695- 
724 

Moggallanavyakarana 695-724 
mTshan [dan bla ma dam pa mnyam med 
chos dbang rgyal mtshan gyi rnam 
par thar pa / rin po che nor bu'i 
phrengba 313 

Mulasarvastivadavinaya 277-278 
Mundakopanisad 730-750 
Munipaticarita 52 

Naisadhacarita (tlka) 23n.40 
Namaliiiganusasana XV, XVII, 16 n.23, 
89 n.65,133 n.4,193-219, 552 n.4, 
655, 663, 676, 684, 690, 696 n.4 
Nanavidhavaidya 201 
NandTsutra 70 
Nannul 173 n.10,196 n.8 
Naradasmrti 18 
Narakhittaviyara 57 
Navatattva 66 

Nibandha 89, 91, 124, 696-697 
Nikantu 196 n.8 
NirvedasadhanagTta 342 n.26 
Nisvasakarika 429 n.43 
Nisvasamukhatattvasamhita 143 n.15 
NTtisara 201 

Nyams yig ma ni'i lu gu rgyud 312 
Nyasa 708-717 
Nyayamakaranda 42 
NyayasiddhantamafijarT 41 
NyayavikasinT 18 

Padagrahana 113 
Padarohana 99-100,113,126 
Padasadhana 698 
PadasadhanatTka 698 n.12, 718 n.35 
Padyosavana 42 
Palamoli Vilakkam 183-184 
Pancakaranabolastavana 72 
PaficamahadharanT 450 
Paficapaksicastiram 187-188 


Pancaraksa XVI, 449-482 
Pancatantra 18, 580, 583 
Panti Mantala Catakam 174 
Panti Natu Catakam 189 
Parakhyatantra 140 n.11 
Paramatmaprakasa 65 
Paramesvaratantra 137-138, 361, 367 
Paratam 135,184-186 
Paratavenpa 183-185 
Paribhasav.rtti 103-104,126, 705 n.18 
ParibhasavrttitTka 104 
Patarttakuna Vaittiya Cintamani 347 
Patrlkarana 697 
PatrlkaranatTka 697 
Pattuppattu 170-190,319-321 
Paiimacariu 427 
Pauskara-paramesvara-tantra 137 
Pauskarasamhitabhasya 347 n.31 
Pho brang po ta la do dam khru'u rig 
dngos zhib'jug khang 313 
Pho brang po ta lar tshags pa'i bka' 
brgyud pa'i gsung 'bum dkar chag 
313 

’Phangthang ma 450-45 271 

’Phur Iding rol / legs bshad sbrang rtsi’i 
dga’ ston ’gyed pa 314 
Phyag rgya chen po rnal 'byor bzhi'i rim 
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